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CHAP.  I. 


Meeting  of  Parliament.  Debates  upon  the  King*s  Speech,  and  upon  the 
Affiurs  of  Spain. 


Never  since  the  commcticement  of 
the  war  had  the  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try»  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world, 
worn  so  dark  an  aspect,  as  at  the  en« 
trance  of  the  new  year.  The  conti¬ 
nental  war,  which  had  excited  such 
high,  and  at  one  time  such  reasonable 
hopes,  had  ended  not  more  trium¬ 
phantly  for  France,  than  disgracefully 
for  the  ally  of  England  and  for  Eng¬ 
land  herself.  The  total  sacrifice  of  all 
honourable  feeling  made  by  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  in  uniting  itself  to  Buo- 
lu  -arte,  as  yet  was  not  even  suspect¬ 
ed  :  butitwasapparentthatthathouse 
was  at  his  mercy,  and  that  Austria, 
havingthrown  down  her  arms,  existed 
by  his  sufferance.  In  the  peninsula, 
a  campaign  which  opened  with  the 
fairest  auspices,  had  terminated  dis¬ 
astrously  :  the  gulden  opportunity, 
when  by  one  great  effort  proportion¬ 
ate  to  the  occasion.  Great  Britain 
might  have  exterminated  the  French 
VOL.  lit*  FART  I, 


in  Spain,  was  gone  by  ;  and  the  de¬ 
feats  which  the  Spaniards  had  sustain¬ 
ed  were  far  more  disheartening  than 
those  of  the  preceding  winter,  because 
they  evinced  that  neither  had  the  ar¬ 
mies  improved  in  discipline,  nor  the 
government  profited  by  experience.  It 
was  but  too  plain,  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  show  of  resistance  made  at 
the  Sierra  Morena,  the  kingdoms  of 
Andalusia  were  in  fact  open  to  the 
enemy  ;  so  supine  was  the  central 
junta,  as  to  make  it  even  probable 
that  Cadiz  itself  might  be  betrayed 
or  surprised ;  and  if,  now  that  Buona¬ 
parte  had  no  other  object,  he  should 
march  a  great  force  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  Portugal,  there  were  few  per¬ 
sons  who  had  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  character 
of  the  people,  to  look  onward  to  the 
issue  without  dismay.  In  all  parts 
of  the  world,  even  those  which  were 
secured  by  distance  and  the  seas  from 
t  A 
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the  restless  ambition  of  France,  the 
prospect  was  little  less  gloomy.  Spa* 
nish  America  was  on  the  point  of 
civil  war,  a  crisis  which  the  detestable 
misgovemment  of  the  old  court  had 
long  been  preparing,  and  the  junta, 
by  their  culpable  neglect,  accelerated 
what  they  might  now  so  easily  have 
prevented.  Our  own  affairs  in  Ame¬ 
rica  were  hardly  in  a  better  condition 
than  those  of  our  allies ;  the  dispute 
with  the  U  nited  States  had  been  renew¬ 
ed  with  fresh  violence,  at  a  moment 
when  it  seemed  to  be  closed,  and  the 
temper  of  the  president,  and  of  that 
part  of  the  people  whom  his  conduct 
and  language  encouraged  in  their  in¬ 
sults  and  outrages,  was  such,  as  ren¬ 
dered  accommodation  more  difhcult 
than  ever.  From  India  intelligence 
of  a  more  painful  nature  had  arrived, 
disputes  had  arisen  there  between  the 
civil  and  military  powers,  and  though 
those  disputes  were  now  concluded, 
or  at  least  sus^nded,  it  was  not  till 
a  part  of  the  Madras  army  had  bro¬ 
ken  out  in  actual  rebellion.  But  of 
all  calamities,  foreign  or  domestic, 
none  so  deeply  affected  the  English 
people  as  the  lamentable  expedition 
to  Walcheren  ;  every  thing  which 
could  excite  astonishment,  and  an¬ 
guish,  and  indignation,  was  united  in 
that  deplorable  history  :  its  origin, 

Sress,  and  termination,  were  alike 
erable  to  recollect ;  it  began  in 
folly,  it  w-as  conducted  by  imbecilli- 
ty,  and  it  ended  in  disgrace. 

The  common  council  voted  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  majesty  upon  this  unhap¬ 
py  expedition,  praying,  that  an  early 
and  strict  inquiry  might  be  instituted 
into  the  cause  of  its  failure.  The 
livery  also  voted  an  address,  but  in  a 
different  temper.  It  was  couched  in 
intemperate  language,  attributing  all 
our  failures  and  disasters  to  the  abu- 
fcs  and  corruptions  of  the  state ;  and 


the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs  pledged 
themselves  to  deliver  it  into  the  king’s 
own  hand,  unless  they  were  refused. 
The  city  remembrancer  accordingly 
waited  upon  the  secretary  of  state,  to 
know  when  his  majesty  would  receive 
it,  and  stated  a  wis  to  present  it  at 
the  next  levee.  At  the  next  private 
levee,  the  secretary,  having  consulted 
his  majes^,  informed  the  lord  mayor 
and  sheriff,  it  was  the  king’s  pleasure 
that  their  petition  should  be  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  secretary  of  state’s  office, 
his  majesty  having,  for  the  last  four 
years,  discontinued  public  levees  on 
account  of  his  loss  of  sight.  Thej’ 
then  offered  to  present  it  at  the  pri¬ 
vate  levee,  when  they  presented  the 
petition  of  the  common  council,  but 
they  were  not  permitted,  and  the  se¬ 
cretary  offered  to  take  it,  and  save 
them  the  trouble  of  calling  at  his  of¬ 
fice.  This  they,  on  their  part,  de¬ 
clined,  saying  they  could  not  present 
it,  except  to  his  majesty  personally. 
The  sheriffs  afterwards  waited  upon 
the  secretary,  and  requested  that  he 
would  apply  for  a  private  audience. 
He  replied,  his  majesty  had  already 
signified  his  pleasure.  Upon  this 
the  livery  assembled  again,  and  passed 
a  string  of  resolutions,  declaring  that 
it  was  their  undoubted  right  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  petition  to  the  king  sitting 
upon  his  throne,  though  out  of  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  they  had  at  the  last  com¬ 
mon  hall  waved  the  exercise  of  this 
right ;  that  the  denial  w'hich  they 
had  received  was  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  right  of  petitioning,  and  who¬ 
ever  had  advised  his  majesty  not  to 
receive  their  petition,  had  committed 
a  scandalous  breach  of  duty,  violated 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  abused  the  confidence 
of  the  sovereign.  They  resolved  also, 
that  the  sheriffs,  attended  by  Mr  Re¬ 
membrancer,  should  forthwith  wait 
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upon  his  majesty/ and  deliver  these 
resolutions  into  his  own  hand.  The 
sheriffs  accordingly  addressed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr  Secretary  Ryder,  inform¬ 
ing  him,  that  they  should  attend  at 
the  next  private  levee  to  present  the 
resolutions,  unless  it  should  be  his 
majesty's  pleasure  to  receive  them  at 
some  other  time  and  place  for  that 
purpose.  The  secretary  returned  for 
answer,  that  havinglaid  their  letter  be¬ 
fore  the  king,  he  had  it  in  command 
to  inform  them,  that  his  majesty  had 
already  signified  his  pleasure  that  all 
addresses  (excepting  only  those  of 
the  body  corporate  of  London  and 
the  two  universities)  should  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to 
be  by  him  laid  before  the  king  ;  his 
majesty  did  not  think  it  fit  to  depart 
from  the  same  conduct  in  respect  of 
the  resolutions  oC  the  livery.  Had 
they  been  deputed  from  the  body 
corporate,  he  would  have  received 
them  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  do¬ 
ing,  and  as  he  had  recently  done ;  but, 
deputed  as  they  were,  he  could  not, 
without  admitting  communications  to 
be  made  in  like  numner  by  other 
classes  of  his  subjects,  and  thereby 
exposing  himself  to  that  personal  in¬ 
convenience,  in  the  present  state  of 
his  sight,  which  the  discontinuance 
of  public  levees  was  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent.  To  the  address  of  the  common 
council,  of  which  the  language  and 
the  spirit  were  equally  becoming,  the 
king  replied,  he  regretted  that  a  part 
only  of  the  important  objects  of  the 
expedition  had  been  effected  ;  but  he 
did  not  judge  it  necessary  to  direct 
any  military  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  commander :  it  was  for  parlia¬ 
ment  in  their  wisdom  to  ask  for  such 
information,  and  take  such  measures 
upon  the  subject  as  they  might  deem 
most  condt:cive  to  the  public  good. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  par¬ 


liament  was  opened  by  commission 
on  January  23.  The  speech  express¬ 
ed  deep  regret  that  Austria  had  been 
compelled  to  conclude  a  disadvanta¬ 
geous  peace.  “  Although  the  war 
was  undertaken,”  it  said,  “  by  that 
power  without  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  every  effort 
was  made  for  the  assistance  of  Aus¬ 
tria  which  his  majesty  deemed  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  due  support  of  his 
allies,  and  with  the  welfare  and  inte¬ 
rest  of  his  own  dominions.  An  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  naval  armaments  and 
establishments  in  the  Scheldt,  afford¬ 
ed  at  once  the  prospect  of  destroying 
a  growing  force,  which  was  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  formidable  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  country,  and  of  diverting 
the  exertions  of  France  from  rein¬ 
forcing  her  armies  on  the  Danube, 
and  controuling  the  spirit  of  resis¬ 
tance  in  the  north  of  Germany. 
These  considerations  determined  his 
majesty  to  employ  his  forces  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  and  al¬ 
though  the  principal  ends  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  had  not  been  attained,  he 
confidently  hoped,  that  advantages 
materially  affecting  the  security  of 
his  dominions,  in  the  further  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  would  be  found  to 
result  from  the  demolition  of  the 
docks  and  arsenals  at  Flushing.  Up¬ 
on  this  subject,  such  documents  and 
papers  should  be  laid  before  parlia¬ 
ment,  as  would  afford  satisfactory  in¬ 
formation.  With  regard  to  Sweden,” 
it  was  said,  **  his  majesty  had  uni¬ 
formly  notified  to  that  power  his 
decided  wish,  that  in  determining  up¬ 
on  the  question  of  peace  or  war  with 
France,  and  other  continental  powers, 
she  should  be  guided  by  considera¬ 
tions  resulting  irom  her  own  situa¬ 
tion  and  interests ;  while  therefore 
he  lamented  that  Sweden  should  have 
found  it  necessary  to  purchase  peace 
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by  considerable  sacrifices,  he  could 
not  complain  that  it  had  been  c6n- 
cluded  without  his  participation ;  and 
it  was  his  earnest  wish,  that  no  event 
might  occur  to  interrupt  those  rela¬ 
tions  of  amity,  which  it  was  his  desire, 
and  the  interest  of  both  countries,  to 
preserve.”  Touching  the  peninsula, 
the  speech  continued,  “  the  efforts 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  protection 
of  Portugal,  had  been  powerfully 
aided  by  the  confidence  which  the 
prince  regent  had  reposed  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
local  government,  and  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  The  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  that  kingdom,  and 
the  glorious  victory  of  Ts^vera,  had 
contributed  to  check  the  progress  of 
t^ie  enemy.  The  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  had  now,  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  de¬ 
termined  to  assemble  the  general  and 
extraordinary  cortes  of  the  nation. 
This  measure,  his  majesty  trusted, 
would  give  fresh  animation  and  vi- 

four  to  the  councils  and  the  arms  of 
pain,  and  successfully  direct  the 
energies  and  spirit  of  the  Spanish 
peo|de  to  the  maintenance  of  the  le¬ 
gitimate  monarchy,  and  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  deliverance  of  their  country. 
The  most  important  considerations 
of  policy  and  of  good  faith  required, 
that  as  long  as  this  great  cause  could 
be  maintained  with  a  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess,  it  should  be  supported,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  contest,  by  the  strenuous  and  con¬ 
tinued  assistance  of  the  power  and  re- 
sourcesof  GreatBritain.”  Concerning 
America,  his  majesty  regretted  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  interruption  of 
the  intercourse  between  his  envoy  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States ; 
he  had,  however,  received  tl»e  strong¬ 
est  assurance  from  the  resident  Ame¬ 
rican  minister,  that  the  United  States 


were  desirous  of  maintaining  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries, 
and  that  desire  would  be  met  by  a 
corresponding  disposition  on  his  part. 
Speaking  of  domestic  affairs, the  Iting 
expressed  his  hope,  that  parliament 
would  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and 
adopt  such  farther  measures  upon 
that  interesting  subject  as  might  ap¬ 
pear  expedient.  **  The  accounts 
which  would  be  laid  before  them  of 
the  trade  and  revenue  of  the  coun¬ 
try,’*  he  said,  “  would  be  found 
highly  satisfactory,  for  whatever  tem¬ 
porary  and  partial  inconvenience 
might  have  resulted  from  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  were  directed  by  France 
against  those  great  sources  of  our 
prosperity  and  strength,  those  mea¬ 
sures  had  wholly  failed  of  producing 
any  permanent  or  general  effect.  The 
inveterate  hostility  of  the  enemy  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  directed  against  this 
country  with  unabated  animosity  and 
violence ;  to  defeat  the  designs  which 
were  meditated  against  us  and  our 
allies,  would  require  the  utmost  ef¬ 
forts  of  vigilance,  fortitude,  and  per¬ 
severance  ;  but  at  every  difficulty  and 
danger,  his  majesty  confidently  trust¬ 
ed  that  he  should  derive  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  support,  under  the  continued 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  from 
the  wisdom  of  his  parliament,  the 
valour  of  his  forces,  and  the  spirit  and 
determination  of  his  people.” 

The  address  in  the  Upper  House 
was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
and  seconded  by  Viscount  Grimston. 
Earl  St  Vincent  rose  to  oppose  it ; 
he  had,  in  like  manner,  opened  the 
campaign  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
session,  and  on  that  occasion  had  ta¬ 
ken  leave  of  the  house,  bidding  their 
lordships  good  night.  My  Lords,” 
said  he,  alluding  to  that  circumstance, 
”  when  I  addressed  you  last,  1  thought 
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my  age  and  infirmities  would  prevent  send  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever 
me  from  ever  again  presenting  my-  commanded  an  army  into  the  centre 
self  to  your  consideration  ;  but  such  of  Spain,  unprovided  with  every  re- 
have  been  the  untoward  and  calami-  quisite  for  such  a  dangerous  march, 
tous  events  which  have  since  occur-  If  Sir  John  Moore  had  not  acted  ac¬ 
red,  that  I  am  once  more  induced,  if  cording  to  his  own  judgement  in  the 
my  strength  will  admit,  to  trouble  perilous  situation  in  which  he  had 
you  with  a  few  of  my  sentiments  on  been  wantonly  exposed,  every  man  of 
the  present  occasion.  Indeed,  we  that  army  had  been  lost  to  the  coun- 
have  wonderful-extraordinary  men  in  try.  By  his  transcendent  judgement, 
thesedaysjwho  have  ingenuity  enough  however,  that  army  made  one  of  the 
to  blazon  with  the  finest  colours,  to  ablest  retreats  recorded  in  the  page  of 
sound  with  the  trumpet  and  the  drum ;  history ;  and,  while  he  saved  the  rem- 
in  fact,  to  varnish  over  the  greatest  nant  of  his  valiant  troops,  his  own 
calamities  of  the  country,  and  endea-  life  was  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  his 
vour  to  prove  that  our  greatest  mis-  country.  And  what  tribute  have  his 
fortunes  ought  to  be  considered  as  majesty’s  ministers  paid  to  his  valued 
our  greatest  blessings.  They  talk  of  memory,  what  reward  conferred  for 
the  glorious  victory  of  T alavera,  a  such  eminent  services  ?  Why,  even  in 
victory  which  led  to  no  advantage,  this  place,  insidious  aspersions  were 
and  had  all  the  consequences  of  de-  cast  upon  his  character  :  People  were 
feat.  The  enemy  took  prisoners  the  employed  in  all  parts  of  the  town  to 
sick  and  the  wounded,  and  our  own  calumniate  his  conduct.  But,  in  spite 
troops  were  finally  obliged  precipi-  of  all  the  runners  and  dependents  of 
lately  to  retreat.  1  do  not  mean  to  administration,  the  character  of  that 
condemn  the  conduct  of  the  officers  general  will  always  be  revered  as  one 
employed  either  in  Spain  or  Walche-  of  the  ablest  men  this  country  ever 
ren  ;  I  believe  they  did  their  duty.  saw.  After  this  abortive  enterprize. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  another,  equally  foolish,  equally  un- 
awful  events  which  have  occurred : —  successful,  and  no  less  ruinous,  was 
they  are  caused  by  the  weakness,  in-  carried  into  execution  ;  another  gene- 
fatuation,  and  stupidity  of  ministers,  ral  was  sent  with  troops  into  the  heart 
We  owe  all  our  disasters  and  disgrace  of  the  peninsula,  under  similar  cir- 
to  their  ignorance  and  incapacity,  cumstances ;  and  the  glorious  victory 
But  what  could  the  nation  expect  alluded  to  was  purchased  with  the 
firom  men  who  came  into  office  under  useless  expenditure  of  our  best  blood 
the  mask  of  vile  hypocrisy,  and  have  and  treasure.  But  what  shall  I  say, 
maintained  their  places  by  imposture  my  lords,  when  1  come  to  mention 
and  delusion  f  The  first  instance  of  the  expedition  to  Walcheren  !  It  was 
the  pernicious  influence  of  their  prin-  ill  advised,  ill  planned ;  even  partial 
ciples  was  their  treatment  of  a  coun-  success  in  it  was  doubtful,  and  the 
try  at  peace  with  us  ;  in  a  state  of  ultimate  object  of  it  impracticable, 
profound  peace  they  attacked  her  un-  It  is  high  time  that  parliament  should 
prepared,  and  brought  her  into  a  state  adopt  strong  measures,  or  else  the 
of  inveterate  and  open  hostility.  This  voice  of  the  country  will  resound  like 
was  a  foul  act ;  and  the  day  may  thunder  in  their  ears.  Aviy  body  may 
come  when  repentance  will  be  too  be  a  minister  in  these  days.  Ministers 
late.  Their  next  achievement  was  to  may  flow  from  any  corrupted  source  ; 
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they  pop  in,  and  they  pop  out,  like 
the  nnan  and  woman  in  a  peasant's  ba¬ 
rometer  ;  they  rise  up  like  tadpoles ; 
they  may  be  compared  to  wasps,  to 
hornets,  to  locusts ;  they  send  forth 
their  pestilentialbreath  over  the  whole 
country,  and  nip  and  destroy  every 
fair  flower  in  the  land.  The  conduct 
of  his  majesty’s  government  has  led 
to  the  most  frightful  disasters,  which 
are  no  where  exceeded  in  the  annals 
of  history.  The  country  is  in  that 
state  which  makes  peace  inevitable  ; 
it  will  be  compelled  to  make  peace, 
however  disadvantageous,  because  it 
will  be  unable  to  maintain  a  war  so 
shamefully  misconducted  and  so  dis¬ 
astrous  in  its  consequences..” 

Lord  Grenville  followed.  “  We 
are  now,”  said  he,  “  imperiously 
called  upon  to  institute  those  inqui¬ 
ries  which  the  misconduct  of  ministers 
has  rendered  necessary — a  misconduct 
from  which  a  series  of  disasters  and 
calamities  have  resulted  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  My  lords,  my  heart  is  full,  and 
I  must  give  vent  to  my  feelings.  The 
day  must  come  when  ministers  will 
have  to  render  an  account  to  parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  treasure  which  they  have 
wasted,  and  the  lives  which  they  have 
sacrificed.  We  owe  it  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  they  should  be  called  upon 
to  render  that  account,  and  we  shall 
fail  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty,  if 
we  do  not  insist  upon  it.  The  day 
will  come,  when  the  mere  fact  of  an 
overflowing  treasury  will  be  utterly 
insufficient  to  satisfy  this  house,  or 
the  people  of  these  realms ;  when  we 
must  inquire,  not  merely  as  to  the 
fact,  but  as  to  the  foundation  of  it, 
and  the  consequences  which  result 
from  it.  The  day  will  come  when 
the  conduct  of  ministers,  respecting 
America,  must  come  under  discussion, 
when  it  must  become  a  subject  for 
deep  and  serious  investigation,  whe¬ 
ther  in  a  country  that  yet  boasts  of 


freedom  ;  whether  in  a  house  of  par¬ 
liament  that  yet  keeps  up  the  forms  of 
discussion  ;  whether  it  is  to  be  endu¬ 
red  that  garbled,  mutilated,  and  mis¬ 
represented  documents  are  to  be  laid 
before  parliament,  not  merely  conceal¬ 
ing  what  it  was  not  thought  fit  to 
communicate,  but  actually,  upon  the 
face  of  those  garbled  and  mutilated 
documents,  giving  an  interpretation 
directly  opposite  to  the  sense  of  them 
in  their  entire  and  original  state.  In 
the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  our 
expeditions,  it  is  due  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  country ;  it  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  bravely, 
but  ingloriously,  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
the  ignorance,  the  incapacity,  and  the 
misconduct  of  ministers  ;  it  is  due  to 
a  deluded  and  a  suffering  people,  who 
demand  it  atour  hands,  that  we  should 
institute  a  rigorous  and  an  effectual 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  mi¬ 
nisters  to  whom  these  disasters  are  to 
be  attributed.  Let  us  not  be  delu¬ 
ded  by  their  shew  of  a  readiness  for 
inquiry  ;  we  shall  not  this  night  do 
our  duty,  if  we  do  not  give  a  decided 
pledge  to  the  country,  that  a  rigo¬ 
rous  and  effectual  inquiry  shall  be  in¬ 
stituted.  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  employed ; 
I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  they 
have  done  their  duty,  and  that  all  the 
disastrous  results  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  information,  the  cri¬ 
minal  improvidence,  and  the  ill-digest¬ 
ed  plans  of  his  majesty’s  ministers. 
You  ought  not  to  countenance  any 
ublic  outcry  against  the  officers, 
ut  to  point  public  indignation  where 
alone  it  ought  to  rest,  upon  the  heads 
of  those  ministers  who  sent  out  expe¬ 
ditions,  either  to  achieve  objects  im¬ 
practicable  in  themselves,  or  without 
the  means  of  achieving  any  object  use¬ 
ful  or  honourable  to  the  country.  If 
any  circumstance  should  arise  out  of 
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the  inquiry  tending  to  impeach  the 
conduct  of  any  officer  employed,  that 
will  be  a  subject  for  future  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  are  circumstances  af¬ 
fecting  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
which  no  inquiry  can^  render  plainer 
or  clearer  than  they  are.  It  is  known 
to  every  one,  to  the  whole  country, 
and  to  all  Europe,  not  that  our  expe¬ 
ditions  have  partially  succeeded,  but 
that  they  have  uniformly  failed,  that 
they  present  nothing  but  an  unbro¬ 
ken  series  of  disgraceful,  irremediable 
failures.  Who,  then,  can  doubt  the 
necessity,  the  absolute,  the  imperious, 
the  indispensible  necessity  of  inquiry, 
when  nothing  but  irretrievablefailures 
have  resulted  from  ill-advised,  and  ill- 
digested  plans ;  when  nothing  in  the 
melancholy  retrospect  presents  itself 
to  our  view,  but  national  disgrace  ari¬ 
sing  from  misconduct ;  an  absurd  and 
lamentable  waste  of  public  treasure, 
and  an  useless  and  most  melancholy 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  our  gallant 
countrymen  ?  We  were  told,  my  lords, 
last  session,  of  the  successes  which 
were  to  flow  from  our  efforts  ;  of  the 
impression  we  were  to  make  upon  the 
continent ;  nay,  one  noble  lord  went 
so  far  as  to  talk  with  ah  air  of  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 
And  how  has  Europe  been  delivered  ? 
By  a  series  of  unparalleled  disasters  ; 
by  expeditions,  which,  in  their  con¬ 
duct  and  results,  have  exhausted  our 
means,  and  rendered  us  the  derision 
of  the  whole  continent.  And  yet,  in 
the  speech  of  the  king’s  commission¬ 
ers,  ministers  have  the  confidence,  the 
unblushing  confidence,  to  tell  us  of  a 
victory  gained  to  the  country  !  Are 
we  then  arrived  at  that  melancholy 
situation  of  our  affairs,  in  which  gild¬ 
ed  disasters  are  to  be  called  splendid 
victories,  and  the  cypress  that  droops 
over  the  tombs  of  our  gallant  defend¬ 
ers,  whose  lives  have  been  uselessly 


sacrificed,  to  be  denominated  bloomo 
ing  laurels  ?  Ministers  had  the  unli¬ 
mited  disposal  of  the  treasure  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  lives  of  its  brave 
defenders.  How  they  have  wasted 
the  one,  and  sacrificed  the  other,  is 
too  painfully  apparent.  They  had, 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  last  campaign  between  France  and 
Austria,  a  disposable  force  of  100,000 
men.  I  will  concede  to  them  for  the 
moment,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  I  absolutely  deny  upon  princi¬ 
ple,  and  in  point  of  fact,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  adopt  a  system  of  conti¬ 
nental  co-operation,  and  endeavour  to 
make  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour 
of  Austria.  Surely  it  is  apparent, 
that  if  a  diversion  is  to  be  made  at  all, 
it  ought  to  be  made  early,  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  force  ;  and  it  ought  to  bear  up¬ 
on  the  scene  and  pressure  of  the  war. 
Now,  with  our  maritime  superiority, 
and  the  moans  at  that  time  Opened  to 
us,  we  might  have  landed  a  large 
force  at  T rieste,  or  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Austria  was  making  a  gallant 
struggle,  and  the  army  by  which  she 
was  finally  overwhelmed,  owed  its 
success,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  re¬ 
inforcements  it  derived  from  the 
French  troops  in  the  very  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Trieste.  How,  then,  would  a 
diversion  directed  to  that  quarter  have 
operated  ?  Our  army  would  have  kept 
in  check  the  troops  under  Marmont 
and  Macdonald,  and  would  have  ef¬ 
fectually  prevented  them  from  march- 
ing  to  join  the  main  French  army  on 
the  Dannbe.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  would  ultimately  have  changed 
the  fate  of  the  war,  but  it  would, 
very  probably,  have  altered  the  fate 
of  the  campaign.  There  was  ano¬ 
ther  mode  of  making  a  powerful  di¬ 
version  ;  the  north  of  Germany  was 
open  to  us  :  How  did  his  majesty’s 
ministers  encourage  the  risings  in  the 
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north  of  Germany  ?  What  hopes  did 
they  not  hold  out  to  the  brave  inha¬ 
bitants  of  those  provinces,  and  how 
cruelly  did  they  disappoint  those 
hopes,  abandonuig  to  destruction 
those  brave  men,  even  in  the  territo* 
ries  of  our  own  sovereign,  whom  they 
had  deluded  with  false  hopes  and  de¬ 
lusive  promises  ?  A  force  landed  in 
the  north  of  Germany  would  have 
found  ready  to  co-operate  with  them, 
not  an  armed  peasantry,  not  an  un¬ 
disciplined  rabble,  but  disciplined 
troops,  disbanded  soldiers,  men  who 
had  Wen  trained  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  in  habits  of  discipline  and  subor¬ 
dination.  To  meet  such  a  force,  the 
national  guards  of  Paris  could  not 
have  been  sent,  nor  the  armed  Mare- 
chauss^  of  the  frontiers,  but  regu¬ 
lar  troops  must  have  been  detached 
from  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  a  pow¬ 
erful  diversion  would  thus  have  been 
made ;  ncA  that  I  believe  that  the 
fate  of  the  war  would  even  thus  ulti¬ 
mately  have  been  changed,  although 
the  event  of  the  campaign  very  pro¬ 
bably  might.  This,  my  lords,  is 
what  they  might  have  done,  and  now 
comes,  **  like  a  lean  and  blasted  ear,” 
what  they  have  done.— Of  the  dispo¬ 
sable  force  which  they  had  of  100,000 
men,  about  15  or  16,000  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Sicily ;  for  what  purpose 
they  were  kept  there  may  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  future  inquiry,  but  is  fo¬ 
reign  to  the  present  discussion.  The 
remainder  were  divided  into  two  ar¬ 
mies,  1  will  'say,  for  the  sake  of  round 
numbers,  of  40,000  each  ;  though  I 
believe  neither  the  troops  sent  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  nor  those  sent  to  Walcheren 
amounted  to  that  number,  yet  they 
did  not  fall  far  short  of  it.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  force  sent  to  Spain,  mi¬ 
nisters  seemed  resolutely  determined 
not  to  profit  by  experience  ;  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  errors  and  the  same  faults 


were  committed  as  in  the  expedition 
sent  there  under  Sir  John  Moore. 
Nothing  can  more  clearly  shew  their 
perseverance  in  error  ;  expecting,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  co-operation  from 
an  armed  peasantry,  which  it  was  idle 
and  absurd  to  &pect ;  and  after  the 
fallacy  of  this  expectation  had  been 
proved,  persevering  in  the  same  error, 
and  malung  that  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
a  second  expedition  to  the  peninsula, 
although  the  absurdity  of  it  was  ma¬ 
nifest  even  before  its  fallacy  was  pro¬ 
ved,  and  although  all  idea  of  that  spe¬ 
cies  of  co-operation  had  been  distinct¬ 
ly  shewn  by  experience  to  be  nuga¬ 
tory  and  absurd.  Ministers  ought  to 
have  known  that  history  is  pregnant 
with  proof,  that  an  armed  population 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  disciplined 
army  ;  that  it  is  not  enough  that  men 
should  be  attached  to  the  cause  they 
are  to  defend,  but  disciplined,  steady, 
and  obedient  to  command;  having 
skilful  officers,  aide  to  execute  the 
commands  they  receive,  and  capable 
of  judging  what  commands  to  give, 
and  at  the  same  time  fit  to  be  trust¬ 
ed. — We  are  told  in  the  speech,  that 
tlw  expedition  to  Walcheren  was  un¬ 
dertaken  with  the  view  of  making  x 
diversion  in  favour  of  Austria.  An 
immense  expence  was  incurred,  no  less 
than  38  ships  of  the  line  were  employ¬ 
ed,  more  than  100  frigates,  and  an 
immense  number  of  transports.  It 
was  known  to  ministers,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1808,  that  a  war  was  likely  to 
take  place  between  Austria  and 
France  ;  yet  this  immense  armament 
to  the  Scheldt,  which  was  to  operate 
the  so  much-boasted  diversion  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Austria,  did  not  sail  till  the 
latter  end  of  July.  Before  it  sailed, 
the  armistice  was  signed,  which  led 
to  the  fatal  treaty  that  prostrated  the 
Austrian  monarchy ;  not  only  this 
event  had  taken  place,  but  iutelli- 
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gence  of  tlie  signature  of  that  armis.  information,  and  that  extreme  inca. 
tice  had  actually  arrived  in  this  coun.  pacity  which  have  marked  all  the  ex- 
117.  And  thus,  when  all  prospect  peditions  of  his  Majesty’s  minis- 
of  operating  a  diversion  in  favour  of  ters.  At  the  first  point  of  attack, 
Austria  had  failed,  the  expedition  had  where,  according  to  the  information 
sailed  from  our  shores,  and  the  de-  of  mmisters,  only  2000  men  were  sta- 
struction  of  a  few  ships,  and  the  tioned,  14,000  were  found ;  and  the 
plunder  of  the  docks  of  the  enemy,  second  point  of  attack,  which,  ac- 
were  to  be  substituted  for  the  object  cording  to  the  same  information,  was 
so  much  boasted  of — that  of  making  stated  to  be  completely  open  and  ac- 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria,  cessible,  was  found  to  ^  strongly 
Your  ally,  vanquished  and  subdued,  fortified,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  at- 
had  accepted  the  law  from  the  con-  tack,  secure  from  hostile  approach, 
queror,  and  then  your  tardy  army  left  and  inaccessible  to  our  force.  These 
your  shores.  Shall  I  be  told  that  it  different  disastrous  expeditions  have 
was  a  great  armament ;  that  it  was  been  attended  with  a  dreadful  waste 
delayed  by  necessity  ;  that,  like  eve-  of  life  ;  they  were  collected  and  dis- 
ry  naval  force,  it  depended  on  the  patched  at  an  immense  expence  ;  the 
winds,  and  the  transports  being  in  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  lives 
readiness  ?  Why  all  this  is  not  new  to  of  its  armies,  were  squandered  upon 
you.  If  you  want  to  land  40,000  vain  and  impracticable  objects,  under 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  circumstances  naturally  to  be  fore- 
Scheldt,  it  is  necessary  to  have  trans-  seen,  and  which  ought  consequently 
ports  to  convey  them;  but  if,  by  to  have  been  guarded  against.  There 
events  which  you  could  not  controul,  may  be  cases  in  which  it  may  be  ne- 
it  was  impossible  to  send  this  arma-  cessary  to  expose  your  armies  not  on- 
ment  sooner,  why  send  it  at  all  f  But  Iv  to  the  dangers  of  battle,  but  also  to 
besides  incurring  an  immense  expence  tnose  of  diseaw.  Deeply  to  be  regret- 
to  achieve  an  object  of  comparatively  ted  as  such  cases  are,  yet  they  may 
trifling  value,  a  still  more  serious  ob-  exist.  Why  our  armies  were  expo- 
jection  exists  to  this  expedition.  We  sed  in  unhealthy  situations  in  Spain-~ 
have  been  charged  upon  the  conti-  whether  it  was  necessary  they  should 
nent  with  sacrificing  the  interests  of  be  so  exposed,  will  be  matter  for  fu- 
our  allies  to  expeditions,  the  only  ob-  turc  inquiry.  How  has  that  happen- 
jectsofwhichweretoburnafewships,  ed  as  to  Walcheren  ?  the  place,  the 
•  and  destroy  docks,  with  the  mere  situation,  nay,  the  season  of  the  year 
view  of  some  little  interest  of  our  own.  were  chosen  by  his  majesty’s  minis- 
Till  the  hour  of  the  Copenhagen  ex-  ters.  There  is  a  season  of  the  year 
pedition,  nothing  had  occurea  in  our  when  the  air  of  that  place  is  most  pes- 
conduct  to  give  currency  to  this  false-  tilential  and  dangerous  ;  yet  to  that 
hood  ;  now,  however,  a  still  greater  place,  and  at  that  time,  say  his  ma- 
and  more  just  currency  must  be  given  jesty’s  ministers,  **  We  will  send'the 
to  it  from  the  nature  and  achieve-  flower  of  the  British  army.”  Have 
ments  of  this  expedition  to  Walche-  they  then  been  ignorant,  have  they 
ren,  which  terminated  in  the  mighty  not  read  of  the  nature  of  the  climate 
exploit  of  blowing  up  the  basin  and  of  Walcheren,  in  that  book  to  which 
the  docks  of  Flushing  !  The  plan  one  would  think  they  would  natural- 
displayed  all  that  egregious  want  of  ly  resort  under  their  circumstances-— 
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I  mean  Sir  John  Pringle’s  work  up¬ 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  i  Have 
they  not  examined  that  work,  where 
they  would  find  the  pestilential  effects 
of  the  climate  of  toat  unhealthy  is¬ 
land  described,  and  proved  by  our 
own  dearly-bought  esperimcc  f  Nay, 
ao  notorious  have  been  the  effects  of 
that  cliaale,  that  the  Ssrisa  Cantons, 
sirhen  they  furnished  asepcenary  troops 
as  auailiariea  to  the  Dutch,  tMumt 
k  weoessare  to  stipulate  expressly  tMt 
they  should  ncK  be  sent  to  Walche- 
ten  during  the  noxious  season,  k  be¬ 
ing  urell  known  that  if  they  were  sent 
there  they  must  inevksMy  perish. 
This,  then,  is  not  a  case  of  unforeseen 
calamity.  Ministers  knew,  or  ought 
to  have  known,  all  these  thing^s  be¬ 
fore  they  sent  an  army  into  Walche- 
ren  t  and  they  arc  of  consequence 
most  deeply  responsible  for  the  lives 
of  those  brave  men  who  perished 
there,  without  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  confer  any  benefit  upon  their 
country,  which  might  ailbid  her 
some  consolation  under  a  loss  so  af¬ 
flicting.  Our  armies  had  hardly  been 
there  a  month,  when  the  object  ap¬ 
peared  clearly  impracticable  to  all  but 
to  his  majesty’s  ministers  ;  The  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  determined  to  return. 
On  the  27th  of  August,  we  were  told 
by  him  who  had  advised  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  who  had  been  appointed  to 
command  it,  that  the  object  was  not 
to  be  accomplished  ;  still  the  troops 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  island 
for  two  or  three  months,  a  prey  to 
the  diseases  of  that  pestilential  cli¬ 
mate  !  To  whom,  then,  are  to  be  im¬ 
puted  the  deaths  that  took  place  in 
consequence  ?  To  whom  is  to  be  im¬ 
puted  this  wanton  waste  of  the  valu¬ 
able  lives  of  our  brave  defenders  } 
What  excuse  can  these  ministers  of¬ 
fer  to  the  parents,  the  relations,  the 
friends,  of  those  brave  men,  who  were 


suffered  to  perish  thus  uselessly,  and 
thus  inffloriously  ?  What  excuse  can 
they  otter  to  their  country  for  this 
most  afflicting  loss  ?  While  letteis 
were  passing  and  repassing  on  this 
subject,  huirareds  of  British  seldien 
were  perishing  for  no  object  what¬ 
ever.— Wkb  such  a  case  then  already 
established,  do  you  mean  to  watt  for 
inquiry  briar*  you  pronounce  upoa 
that  which  is  nowevtdrat  f  WUI  gar. 
bled  paper*  be  a  compenaattou  for  all 
this  mass  of  calamity  and  disgrace 
to  an  injured  and  outraged  cosMtry  t 
Separate  yoursrlves,  m*  lords,  1  be¬ 
seech  you,  in  this  awful  and  perilous 
crisis  of  your  fate,  from  this  miscon¬ 
duct  of  ministers  (— <lcclarr  your  se¬ 
vere  reprobation  of  their  conduct  on 
that  point,  which  is  already  complete¬ 
ly  before  you  {  and  which,  from  its 
very  nature,  can  admit  of  no  defence. 
You  will  find  them,  no  doubt,  at¬ 
tempting,  as  on  former  occasions,  to 
shift  the  blame  from  themselves  to 
the  officers :  They  will  not  stop  there, 
they  will  involve  your  lordships  in 
the  same  charge  ;  you,  who  after  the 
experience  you  had  of  their  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  expedition  under 
General  Moore,  encouraged  them  to 
go  on  in  the  same  course.  And  how 
can  you  entirely  exculpate  yourselves? 
How  can  you,  who  saw  what  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  before  in  Spam  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  without  expressing  your  disap-  • 
probation,  excuse  yourselves  from  a 
share  in  the  disasters  which  have 
since  happened  in  the  same  countries  ? 
Obligation  does  not,  in  these  cases, 
rest  solely  with  ministers. — ^You,  too, 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  which,  if 
you  do  not  perform,  you  are  justly 
chargeable  with  your  share  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  calamities.  We  must  look  to  par¬ 
liament.  These  are  not  times  for 
votes  of  confidence,  and  implicit  re¬ 
liance  upon  ministers.  Parliament 
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must  now  exert  itself  in  this  most  im> 
minent  crisis  of  the  fate  of  our  coun- 
trj.  You  cannot  be  i^orant  of  the 
tremendous  situaltuu  ui  which  your 
country  is  placed.  Its  daanrs  are 
DO  longer  to  be  enhanced  oy  elo« 
qaence,  or  aggravated  by  description. 
If  you  caanot  look  to  parliament  for 
ks  deliverance,  where  can  you  look  f 
CaD  you  look  to  the  government  f 
See  it,  my  lords,  broken,  distracted, 
iocompetent,  incapable  of  exerting 
any  energy,  or  of  inspiring  any  coo* 
idence.— It  is  not  fram  tlw  govern* 
meat,  then,  that  our  deliverance  is  to 
be  expected.  It  must  he  found,  if 
k  is  to  be  found  at  all,  in  your  own 
energy,  and  in  your  own  patriotism.'* 

L«rd  Grenville  concluded  by  mo¬ 
ving,  as  an  amendment  to  the  address, 
that  the  house  **  had  seen,  with  the 
utmost  sorrow  and  indignation,  the 
accumulated  failures  and  disasters  of 
the  last  campaign  |  the  unavailing 
waste  of  our  national  resources,  and 
the  loss  of  so  many  thousand  of  our 
brave  troops,  whose  distinguished  and 
heroic  valour  had  been  unprofitably 
sacrificed  in  enterprizes  productive 
not  of  advantage,  but  of  lasting  in¬ 
jury  to  the  country  ,.enterprizes 
marked  only  by  a  repetition  of  form¬ 
er  errors  ;  tardy  and  uncombined,  in¬ 
capable  in  their  success  of  aiding  our 
ally  in  the  critical  moment  of  his  fate ; 
but  exposing,  in  their  failures,  his 
majesty’s  councils  to  the  scorn  and  de¬ 
rision  of  the  enemy  :  that  the  house, 
therefore,  felt  themselves  bound,  with 
a  view ‘to  the  only  atonement  that 
could  now  be  made  to  an  injured  peo¬ 
ple,  to  institute  without  delay  such 
rigorous  and  effectual  inquiries  and 
proceedings  as  duty  impelled  them  to 
adopt  in  a  case  when  their  country 
had  been  suluected  to  unexampled  ca¬ 
lamity  and  disgrace.” 

Earl  Moira,  though  he  went  the 


whole  length  of  the  amendment,  as 
he  expressed  himn-lf,  differed  from 
Lord  Grenville  respecting  the  hopes 
which  the  last  campaign  had  uffci^. 
**  It  would,”  he  said,  *'  have  threat¬ 
ened  most  formidable  consequences  to 
France,  had  we  bnded  an  army  in  the 
south  of  Germany  (  or  had  we  land¬ 
ed  one  in  the  north,  what  might  not 
have  been  expected,  from  it  acting  in 
the  rear  of  the  French,  and  combi¬ 
ning  and  sustaining  the  scattered 
troops  on  that  part  of  the  coiitinent. 
Concerning  Spam,  be  differed  fiom 
him  still  more  |  for  tbeie  an  opportu¬ 
nity  was  afforded  of  termniting  the 
war  with  glory,  and  of  sliakif<c,  if 
not  overturning,  the  power  of  Buo¬ 
naparte.  The  eathusMsm  which  ex¬ 
isted  ia  that  conatry  could  not  be 
questioned,  for  nothing  but  enthuai- 
asm  could  have  kept  armies  stiU  to¬ 
gether  after  so  many  defeats  and  dis¬ 
asters.  That  cntliusmsm  mada  Spain 
a  lever  by  which  the  power  of  France 
might  have  bec;pi  removed  from  ita 
foundation.  But  what  was  donethere  f 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  army  had  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Spain  and  gained  a  vic¬ 
tory,  but  although  the  stronger  and 
victorious  army,  it  immediately  re¬ 
treated.  Either,  therefore,  his  in¬ 
structions  were  erroneous  and  defw- 
tivc,  or  he  had  not  means  to  carry 
forward  his  victorious  troops.  And 
what  was  worse,  two  great  Spanish 
armies  had  been  since  successively  cut 
to  pieces,  while  a  British  army  re¬ 
mained  idle  and  inactive  in  their  vici¬ 
nity  I”  Earl  Grey  also  supported  the 
amendment.  Concerning  the  Aus¬ 
trian  war,  he  agreed  with  Earl  Moi¬ 
ra,  that  an  expedition  either  to  the 
north  of  Germany,  or  to  the  Adria¬ 
tic,  might  have  been  undertaken  with 
some  prospect  of  success.  Concem- 
ing  Spain,  he  expressed  no  hope,  and 
detracted  from  the  merit  of  Lord 
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Wellington.  **  Ministcrt,”  he  said, 
*<  did  not  Ycnture  to  speak  so  boldlj 
in  their  defence  as  they  had  done  in 
the  speech  ;  and  he  was  glad  to  hnd, 
from  their  humble  and  chastened  tone, 
that  they  appeared  to  feel  some  re¬ 
morse  for  the  numerous  nuseries 
which  they  had  inflicted,  by  their  im- 
becillity  and  misconduct,  upon  their 
country.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he 
should  have  supposed  that  Almighty 
vengeance  was  hanging  over  this  na¬ 
tion,  and  that  therefore  the  hearts 
of  its  rulers  had  been  hardened  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  their  understandings  were 
darkened.” 

Viscount  Sidmouth,  with  his  usu¬ 
al  fairness,  desired  a  full  and  rigorous 
inquiry,  bat  objected  to  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville's  amendment,  because  it  con¬ 
demned  without  inquiry.  **  There 
was  much  of  irritation,”  he  said,  **  and 
much  of  despondency  at  that  moment 
in  the  public  mind,  and  such  language 
neither  tended  to  soothe  the  one,  nor 
to  reanimate  the  other.”  Ministers 
themselves  argued  as  Lord  Sidmouth 
bad  done,  that  the  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  which  Lord  Grenville  advised, 
vras  unusual  and  unprecedented ;  for 
it  would  make  the  hoase  pass  a  vote 
of  absolute  condemnation,  previous 
to  any  inquiry.  Lord  Mulgrave  said, 
“  he  never  remembered  any  legislative 
measure  resembling  such  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  except  an  art  of  parliament,  en¬ 
acting  that  persons  found  poaching 
for  game  under  certain  circumstances 
were  to  be  flogged  at  the  cart’s  tail ; 
but  a  clause  was  added,  that  those 
who  found  themselves  aggrieved  there¬ 
by  might  make  aa  appeal  to  the  next 
quarter  sessions.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  it  was  proposed  first  to  punish 
his  majesty’s  ministers,  and  then  to 
inquire  whether  they  had  deserved 
that  punishment.”  In  defending  their 
own  measures  they  had  a  more  diffi¬ 


cult  task.  They  argued,  that  to 
have  transported  an  army  to  the  Adri¬ 
atic  was  actually  impracticable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expences  and  difficulty. 
In  the  north,  also,  it  would  have  been 
impracticable  to  subsist  and  pay  a  suf¬ 
ficient  army.  All  that  could  be  done 
had  been  done.  The  enemy  had  for 
years  been  erecting  a  naval  arsenal 
and  depot,  from  whence  he  might 
menace  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 
these  realms.  He  boasted  of  naving 
opened  a  river  which  had  so  long  been 
shut,  and  of  having  made  it  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  a  naval  power,  as  well  ae  the 
source  of  commerciid  wealth.  He 
boasted  of  having  brought  hie  de¬ 
signs  and  means  at  Antwerp  to  full 
maturity.  A  well  directed  erffort  was 
made  to  destroy  those  means.  This 
design,  through  various,  unexpected, 
and  unforeseen,  because  unascertain- 
able  difficulties,  had  not  been  wholly 
accomplished;  yet  it  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  so  nr  as  to  render  abor¬ 
tive  his  schemes  of  hostility  from  that 
quarter,  for  the  complete  destruction 
m  the  harbour  and  arsenal  of  Flush¬ 
ing  had  effected  this. 

These  were  Lord  Harrowby’s  ar¬ 
guments.  They  were  enforced  by 
the  Earl  of  Liverpwl,  who  said,  **  it 
was  always  the  opinion  of  professional 
men,  that  an  invasion  of  tnis  country 
could  never  be  effected  except  from 
the  Scheldt,  and  in  preventmg  this 
danger  we  had  succeeded.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  object  which  tlie  expe¬ 
dition  had  accomplished.  It  was  the 
desire  of  Austria  that  we  should  re¬ 
tain  Walclieren  till  she  made  terms  of 
peace  ;  and  expressly  at  the  request 
of  Austria  we  had  held  it  after  the 
ulterior  objects  of  the  armament  were 
abandoned,  in  order  that  our  ally 
might  thereby  be  enabled  to  make 
better  terms.  Hard  as  these  terms 
were,  yet  when  compared  with  the 
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threats  of  Buonaparte,  it  must  be  ad* 
naitted  that  some  cause  had  induced 
him  to  relax  from  his  intended  seve* 
ritf,  and  that  cause  he  attributed  to 
the  retention  of  Walcheren.”  Thus 

eTfidiously  had  Austria  deceived  the 
ritish  government !  92  peers  voted 
for  Lord  Grenville’s  amendment  ; 
144  against  it, — a  greater  majority 
than  the  opposition  had  expected. 

The  address  was  moved  by  Lord 
Bernard  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  amendment  by  Lord  Gower,  who 
was  vehemently  supported  by  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  Ward.  “  During  the 
few  months,”  he  said,  **  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  session  of  par¬ 
liament,  we  had  been  engaged  in  va¬ 
rious  military  operations  upon  a  most 
extensive  scale,  and  those  operations  * 
had  been  attended  by  failure  more 
complete,  by  loss  more  deplorable, 
aud  by  disgrace  more  signal,  than  any 
that  we  find  recorded  within  an  equ^ 
space  of  time  in  the  history  of  this  or 
any  former  war  in  which  the  country 
was  ever  engaged.  We  were  called 
upon  to  declare  that  accident  had 
been  every  thing,  and  misconduct  no¬ 
thing,  in  these  transactions, — which 
was  to  believe  that  a  miracle  had  been 
worked  against  us ;  we  were  requi¬ 
red  to  believe  this  in  favour  of  a  go¬ 
vernment  of  departments,  at  the  head 
of  which,  till  lately,  stood  a  noble¬ 
man  of  no  very  distinguished  talents, 
enfeebled  by  age  and  sufferings,  and 
labouring  ineffectually  to  keep  toge¬ 
ther  the  discordant  parts  of  a  jlreca- 
rious  administration  ;  we  were  requi¬ 
red  to  believe  it  in  favour  of  a  cabi¬ 
net,  the  members  of  which  entertain¬ 
ed  for  each  other  the  most  profound 
contempt,  or  the  most  deadly  anti¬ 
pathy  ;  whose  time,  instead  of  being 
devoted  to  the  public  business,  was 
spent  in  dark  intrigues,  in  personal 
discussions,  and  in  devising  schemes 


for  parcelling  out  the  great  offices  of 
state,  which  they  seem  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  private  inheritance,  to  be 
divided  for  their  individual  benefit, 
not  at  a  solemn  trust,  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  for  the  general  good.  We  were 
required  to  believe  in  the  capacity  of 
those  who  had  pronounced  upon  each 
others  incapacity ;  and  it  was  from 
discord  at  home,  and  disgrace  abroad, 
that  we  were  to  infer  wisdom  and 
good  conduct.  When  I  call  to  mind,’* 
said  he,  **  the  ignominious  history  of 
their  internal  dissensions,  when  I  see 
that  their  whole  administration  has 
been  one  uniform  tissue  of  calamities, 
a  foul  and  detestable  blot  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  country,  1  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  my  unidterable  conviction, 
that  such  a  govemasent  was  unwor¬ 
thy  to  possess  the  confidence  of  par¬ 
liament;  andthatagovemmentwhich 
differs  from  it  chiefly  by  the  loss  of 
those  talents  for  business  and  debate, 
which  formed  its  g^reat  ornament,  and 
which  is  a  little  more  united,  at  the 
price  of  being  a  great  deal  weaker  in 
all  other  respects,  is  unfit  to  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  state,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  member  of  this  house, 
and  the  interest  of  every  man  who  is 
concerned  in  the  preservation  of  the 
country,  to  contribute  by  all  lawful 
means  to  its  subversion.” 

The  speech  was  in  the  same  tone  as 
this  violmt  exordium.  For  the  sake 
of  heaping  more  honour  on  Sir  John 
Moore,  amom  party  spirit  had  mag¬ 
nified  into  a  hero,  and  exalted  as  a 
political  martyr,  Mr  Ward  spoke  of 
those  officers  who,  knowing  the  Spa¬ 
niards  better,  entertained  brighter 
hopes  for  Spain,  in  a  manner  as  unge- 
nerousa8itwasunju^t.  Hedepreciated 
their  talents,  and  vilified  their  motives. 
“  It  was  natural  enough  forthem,”  he 
Slid,  **  to  represent  in  their  dispatches 
only  the  fair  side  of  things ;  it  was 
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not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
transmit  accounts  which  would  be 
disagreeable  to  their  employers,  and 
fatal  to  their  own  prospects,— the  ef¬ 
fect  of  which  would  be  to  put  an  end 
to  all  their  activity  and  importance, 
and  recal  them  from  the  dignified 
occupation  of  composing  proclama¬ 
tions  and  dispatches,  to  the  humble 
routine  of  regimental  duty.”  How¬ 
ever  such  language  might  wound  the 
brave  and  meritorious  men  who  were 
thus  unjustifiably  attacked,  they  had 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  they 
had  discharged  their  duty,  and  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  impartial  men,  it 
injured  none  but  the  person  who  used 
it.  The  same  perversion  of  judgement 
and  of  feeling  appeared  in  the  whole 
of  his  discourse  which  related  to  Spain. 

What  symptom  was  there,”  he  ask¬ 
ed,  **  that  a  people,  bowed  for  whole 
ages  under  the  yoke  of  superstition 
and  tyranny,  would  be  able  at  once 
to  establish  a  vigorous  government, 
and  to  expel  the  enemy  ;  yet,  with¬ 
out  such  a  change,  how  was  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  hope  for  success  ; — almost  it 
might  be  said,”  he  added,  **  how  was 
it  possible  to  wish  for  it  In  the 
miust  of  all  their  dangers,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  rummaging  their  archives 
with  all  the  curiousness  of  antiqua¬ 
rian  research,  to  find  precedents  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  meeting  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  assembly,  which  was  not  to  be 
held  till  long  after  the  time,  when, 
at  their  rate  of  proceeding,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  places  they  were  to  re¬ 
present,  the  place  where  they  were 
to  meet,  the  antiquarians,  the  ar¬ 
chives  and  all,  would  be  involved  in 
one  common  destruction.  Yet,  cul- 
pable  as  the  junta  were,  in  not  adopt- 
ing  vigorous  measures,  the  fact  was, 
that  even  if  they  had  been  adopted, 
they  would  have  been  too  recent  to 
produce  much  effect  j  and  their  folly 


was  hardly  greater  than  that  of  the 
English  ministry,  who  acted  as  if  a 
regular  army  bad  existed,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  reason  and  ex¬ 
perience  might  have  told  them  that 
no  regular  army  could  exist.” — It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  one  who, 
after  the  sieges  of  Zaragoza  and  Ge- 
rona,  could  see  nothing  in  the  Spa¬ 
niards  but  matter  for  contempt  and  re¬ 
proach, — ^who  neither  hoped  for  their 
success,  nor  hardly,  by  his  own  con¬ 
fession,  wished  for  it, — it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  such  a  man  would 
allow  any  merit  to  Lord  Wellington. 
“  His  exploits  at  Talavera,”  he  said, 
**  left  the  cause  of  Spain  as  desperate 
as  they  found  it,  and  in  their  conse¬ 
quences  resembled  not  victories,  but 
defeats.  For  by  what  more  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  could  defeat  have 
been  followed,  than  by  a  precipitate 
retreat,  by  the  loss  of  2000  men  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  upon  that 
spot  where  they  had  just  fought  and 
conquered,  but  fought  and  conquer¬ 
ed  in  vain ;  that  spot  which,  as  it  were 
in  mockery  to  them,  we  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  perpetuate  in  the  name  of 
the  general  ?  By  what  worse  could 
it  have  been  followed  than  by  the  loss 
of  all  footing  in  Spain,  the  ruin  of 
another  army,  and  the  virtual  renun¬ 
ciation  of  all  the  objects  of  the  war  ? 
William  III.  used  by  his  skilful  ge¬ 
neralship  to  render  defeat  harmless, — 
our  generals  made  victory  itself  un¬ 
availing.” 

Upon  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt 
Mr  Ward  made  out  a  better  case. 
“  It  had  failed,”  he  said,  “  with  every 
possible  circumstance  of  disgrace,  and 
the  question  was,  whether  the  failure 
was  owing  to  the  plan  or  to  the  exe¬ 
cution.  Now  it  was  manifest  to  mi¬ 
nisters  that  Lord  Chatham  is  blame¬ 
less  ;  for  if  he  were  not,  why  was  he 
allowed  (o  continue  a  member  of  die 
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cabinet,  and  in  a  situation  which  en¬ 
titled  him  to  be  considered  as  the 
king’s  principal  adviser,  in  which  he 
may  advise  nim  to  send  out  more 
such  expeditions,  and  to  give  him  the 
command  of  them  i  It  was  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  none  of  the  other  officers 
were  culpable,  $or  otherwise  a  court 
of  incmiry  would  have  been  institu¬ 
ted.  The  cause  of  failure,  therefore, 
was  in  the  plan.  And  here  those  mi¬ 
nisters,  who  talked  so  loudly  of  the 
loss  of  character  which  we  had  sus¬ 
tained  by  our  selfish  conduct  during 
the  last  continental  struggle,  had 
shewn  the  nature  of  their  own  policy. 
They  availed  themselves  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  French  armies  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  undertake  a  plan  of  mere 
British  insular  policy,  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  which  no  continental 
nation  had  the  smallest  interest ;  their 
only  object  was,  instead  of  making 
common  cause  with  Austria,  to  ex¬ 
tract  some  trifling  advantage  for  our¬ 
selves  from  the  final  destruction  of 
the  only  other  power  in  Europe  that 
still  preserved  a  shadow  of  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  and  for  this  object  they  sent 
an  expedition,  in  the  most  unhealthy 
season  of  the  year,  to  the  most  un¬ 
healthy  place  in  Europe.  Did  they 
then  wholly  omit  to  inquire  whether 
the  place  to  which  <t0,000  men  were 
to  be  sent  was  healthy  or  not  ?  Did 
it  never  occur  to  them  that  a  low, 
marshy  country  might  be  unfavour¬ 
able  to  tbe  human  frame  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  or  autumn  months  ?  Did  none 
of  the  persons  whom  they  must  have 
consulted  upon  other  subjects  drop  a 
hint  upon  this  ?  Did  none  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  members  of  the  cabinet  ever  open 
the  commonest  book  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ?  Or  did  they  foresee  and  calcu¬ 
late  upon  the  loss,  and  determine  to 
incur  it  for  the  advantage  which  was 
to  ensue  ?  Did  they  d^iberatcly  re¬ 


solve  to  expose  a  whole  British  army, 
the  finest  the  country  ever  sent  out, 
to  the  effects  of  a  pestilential  disease,^ 
and  that  for  the  sake  of  seizing  a  few 
ships,  and  destroying  an  arsenal  ?  If 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  country,  how  scandalous  their  ne¬ 
glect  !  If  they  were  not,  how  wanton 
their  cruelty !” 

Here  the  orator  should  have  rest¬ 
ed  ;  but  in  proceeding  to  declare  what 
was  the  end  and  aim  of  the  proposed 
censure  upon  ministers,  he  gave  the 
public  the  only  reason,  and  that  an 
all-sufficient  reason,  for  withholding 
their  full  condemnation.  **  There  had 
been  times,”  he  said,  “  when  even 
these  men,  or  any  others  of  moderate 
understandings  and  attainments  might 
have  governed  the  country,  though 
not  with  credit,  at  least  without  much 
danger.  But  now  that  the  whole 
power  of  Europe  was  concentrated 
in  France,  and  the  whole,  power  of 
France  concentrated  in  one  man,  and 
that  man  the  greatest  general  and 
statesman  the  world  ever  produced, 
and  the  bitterest  enemy  England  ever 
knew  ;  it  is  an  absolute  infatuation 
not  to  have  recourse  to  our  best 
means  of  defence,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  to  the  wisdom  of  our  coun¬ 
cils  as  well  as  to  the  strength  of  our 
fleets  and  armies.  It  is  not  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
country,  that  I  wish  to  see  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  ministry  return  to  office. 
Indeed  I  know  not  whether,  in  the 
present  situation  of  things,  office, 
which  under  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  is  no  doubt  a  natural  object 
of  ambition,  is  to  be  wished  for,  as  a 
benefit,  to  any  set  of  men.  This,  at 
least,  is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  They 
might  escape  blame,  but  they  could 
not  possibly  acquire  reputation.  They 
would  succeed  to  shattered  finances, 
to  unsuccessful  arms,  to  disgraced 
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cooncils,  and  to  a  war,  the  close  or 
the  continuation  of  which  it  is  alike 
impossible  to  contemplate  without 
alarm  ;  they  would  succeed  to  diffi¬ 
culties  that  might  confound  the  wi¬ 
sest,  and  to  dangers  that  might  appal 
the  boldest  statesmen ;  difficulties  and 
dangers  for  which  the  emoluments  of 
office,  and  the  pride  of  party  victory, 
would  but  poorly  compensate  to  men 
who  looked,  as  1  hope  they  look,  not 
only  to  themselves  but  to  the  country ; 
to  future  fame  as  well  as  to  present 
power.  Perhaps  it  may  be  already 
too  late,  and  we  may  shortly  be  des¬ 
tined,  partly  owing  to  our  own  fol¬ 
lies,  and  partly  owing  to  those  awful 
events  which  we  could  not  controul, 
and  which  have  made  our  times  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  world, 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  Perhaps  we  are  already 
in  a  situation  which  defies  the  efforts 
of  the  wisest  and  best  men  among  us, 
and  which  would  have  defied  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  these  wiser  and  greater  men 
whom  we  have  lost.  But  if  the  coun¬ 
try,  shorn  of  its  honours,  and  hum¬ 
bled  as  it  must  be,  can  still  be  pre¬ 
served,  sure  I  am,  that  its  preserva¬ 
tion  cannot  be  the  work  of  those  by 
whom  it  has  been  brought  into  its 
present  situation,  or  of  persons  who 
proceed  upon  the  same  system  with 
mferior  ability.  It  cannot  be  pre¬ 
served  by  the  wreck  and  remnant  of 
a  ministry,  by  something  weaker  than 
that  which  was  already  supposed  to 
have  attained  the  utmost  possible 
point  of  debility ;  persons  whose  de¬ 
fects  are  notorious,  and  whose  very 
apology  is  shameful ;  who  offer  us 
their  intolerance  and  court  favour,  as 
substitutes  for  all  the  qualities  that 
ought  to  belong  to  an  English  admi¬ 
nistration.  It  is  time  to  try  some 
other  remedy  before  the  last  agony 
comet  on.  If  this  empire  is  to  be 


dertroyed,  let  it  not  be  under  the  reign 
of  these  Augpistuli.  Let  its  end  be 
worthy  of  a  state  which  has  achieved 

f  reat  actions  and  produced  great  men. 
f  we  fall,  let  us  fall  with  dignity.” 
Mr  Ponsonby  follow  '^d  in  a  strain 
not  less  severe.  “  Who  was  it,”  he 
asked,  **  that  had  been  selected  to 
command  the  greatest  expedition  that 
ever  left  the  shores  of  England  ?  Was 
it  a  general  wise  from  long  experi¬ 
ence,  and  illustrious  from  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  many  victories,— one  covered 
with  well-earned  laurels,  the  military 
ride  of  the  country,  who  excited 
er  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  enjoyed 
her  most  complete  confidence  ?  Alas! 
the  flower  of  her  forces  was  commit¬ 
ted  in  an  evil  hour  to  the  guidance  of 
that  inauspicious  and  ill-omened  offi- 
cer,  of  whom  we  knew  nothing  more 
than  that  he  had  once  been  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty,  where  such 
was  his  lazy  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  that  ofCop,  that  even  his  own  bro¬ 
ther,  the  minister,  could  not  suffer 
the  functions  of  the  state  to  sleep  be¬ 
neath  his  indolence.  This,”  said  Mr 
Ponsonby,  “  is  no  time  for  half  mea¬ 
sures,  it  is  no  time  for  civility,  or 
courteous  compliance  to  the  feelings 
of  public  men:  it  is  a  crisis  which 
calls  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
to  put  forth  its  penal  powers.  Had 
I  a  choice  between  punishment  and 
pardon,  I  should  prefer  punishment, 
because  the  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try  imperiously  require  some  solemn 
example.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  that  he 
did  not  fear  the  exercise  of  that  ^nal 
justice  with  which  he  was  thus  threat¬ 
ened  :  he  claimed  no  mercy  ;  he  re¬ 
quested  only  a  fair  inquiry  into  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  his  conduct. 
He  had  not  been  ignorant  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the'climate  of  Walcheren  at 
that  season  of  the  year  ;  but  it  had 
*2 
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never  been  intended  that  the  army 
should  be  locked  up  there  so  long ;  a 
coupde  main  against  the  naval  power 
of  the  enemy  was  the  object,  not  the 
mere  capture  of  Flushing,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  expected  that  the  troops 
would  be  employed  in  a  dry  country, 
between  Walcherea  and  ^rgen.op- 
Zoom.  With  regard  to  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  island,  that  was  a  measure 
wherein  he  had  no  share,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  take  upon  himself  ei¬ 
ther  to  justify  or  condemn  it. — ^Mr 
Canning  spoke  more  at  length,  call¬ 
ing  like  Lord  Castlereagh  for  inquiry, 
and  like  him  saying,  that  his  respon¬ 
sibility  and  knowledge  ceased  when 
it  was  intimated  to  government  that 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  could 
not  be  accomplished.  *<  He  did  not 
know,”  he  said,  **  but  that  sufficient 
reasons  might  be  produced  to  account 
for  the  failure ;  but  he  could  not  agree 
with  those  persons  who  represented 
that  the  calamitous  failure  in  its  main 
objects  was  in  any  degree  alleviated 
by  the  partial  success  which  had  been 
obtained.  He  never  supposed  that 
Flushing  jind  Walcheren  were  objects 
adequate  to  such  preparations  and  ex¬ 
pence  ;  but  he  did  consider  that  the 
possession  of  the  naval  arsenal  at 
Antwerp  would  have  been  of  the  first 
importance  as  a  British  object,  and 
that  no  other  point  could  have  been 
selected  in  which  the  force  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  this  country  to 
send  could  render  more  service  to  the 
common  cause.  Whether  an  expe¬ 
dition  should  have  been  sent,  as  some 
reasoners  argued,  to  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many,  was  a  question  not  altogether 
of  policy,  but  of  justice  also.  The 
only  circumstances  in  which  justice 
would  allow  us  to  interfere  in  conti¬ 
nental  insurrections,  were,  first,  if  the 
people  of  any  country,  having  well 
weighed  their  peculiar  circum8tancei> 
VOL.  III.  JPAST  I. 


should  determine  that  it  was  better 
to  run  the  extremest  dangers  of  war, 
than  submit  to  the  degree  of  oppres¬ 
sion  under  which  they  laboured.  Then 
it  would  certainly  be  just,  and  beco¬ 
ming  the  dignity  of  this  country,  to 
assist  them  in  breaking  their  chains. 
— There  was  another  case,  in  which 
also  it  would  be  just  and  allowable 
to  interfere  {  if  we  could  send  large 
armies,  which  were  themselves  neany 
a  match  for  the  utmost  strength  of 
the  enemy,  and  which  we  were  willing 
to  commit,  as  fully  as  the  country  it¬ 
self  was  to  be  committed  which  we 
came  to  assist.  We  had,  however, 
no  right  to  stimulate  other  people  to 
struggle,  unless  we  were  determined 
to  support  them  with  our  utmost 
means.  Considering  how  partial  the 
insurrection  in  the  north  of  Germa¬ 
ny  was,  it  would  have  been  most  un¬ 
just  to  the  people  of  that  country  to 
stimulate  them  to  insurrection,  with¬ 
out  a  determination  to  support  them 
to  the  utmost ;  and  it  would  have 
been  most  impolitic  to  have  come  to 
such  a  determination  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe.  If  we  could  send 
one  of  those  great  substantive  armies, 
such  as  traversed  Germany  in  the 
thirty  years  war,  like  a  nation  among 
nations,  carrying  its  own  magazines 
tvith  it,  then  perhaps  the  north  of 
Germany  mi^t  have  been  the  proper 
destination.  The  case  was,  however, 
now  widely  different.  But  if  there 
was  a  country  in  which  it  would  be 
perfectly  just  to  interfere,  Spain  was 
that  country.  There  the  torch  of 
insurrection  was  every  where  lighted 
and  every  where  burning,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  exposed  the  people  of  that 
country  to  no  additional  danger  by 
giving  them  our  assistance.  We  did 
not,  however,  pretend  to  commit  our¬ 
selves  to  the  same  extent  that  thff 
Spanish  nation  was  committed- 
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was  always  understood  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  was  lent  to  them  as  a  trust 
to  be  restored,  not  given  as  a  loan  to 
be  expended.  At  present  there  was 
no  Question  about  raising  any  general 
confederacy  against  France.  That 
would  be  an  idle  speculation.  But 
if  any  country  was  resolved  to  make 
an  effort  to  break  its  chains,  that 
country  became  our  ally.  Most  des¬ 
ponding  feelings  had  been  expressed 
with  respect  to  Spain.  We  were  in¬ 
formed,  that  an  indisposition  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  constituted  autho¬ 
rities  there  to  give  the  people  an  in-, 
terest  in  the  struggle.  And  it  had 
been  asked,  why  we  did  not  endeavour 
to  effect  a  change  internally  i  Were 
we  then  to  go  with  the  Koran  in  one 
hand,  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  to 
change  thehabits  and  religion  of  those 
whom  we  would  aid  ?  I  am  not,” 
said  Mr  Canning,  “  nice  in  the  means 
which  I  would  make  use  of  to  thwart 
the  views  of  Buonaparte.  I  would 
gladly  press  a  combination  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  of  all  religions,  into  a  pha¬ 
lanx  to  oppose  him.  1  would  unite 
with  the  Turk,  without  requiring  him 
to  lay  aside  the  turban,  and  I  would 
march  to  the  field  with  the  poor  bi- 
gotted  Spaniard,  without  first  insist¬ 
ing  on  his  divesting  himself  of  super¬ 
stition.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that 
no  aid  should  have  been  granted  till 
the  cortes  were  convoked.  But  1 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  an¬ 
swer  for  such  conduct,  as  it  would 
have  been  a  sure  way  of  creating  in¬ 
testine  divisions  ;  the  clashing  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  several  provinces  might 
have  produced  the  most  fatal  conse¬ 
quences.  Thus,  had  the  Castilian 
cortes  been  assembled,  Buonaparte, 
by  calling  the  Arragonese  against 
them,  mi^t  have  divided  Spain  with¬ 
in  herself  more  completely  than  she 
was  divided  by  the  Ebro.” 


Mr  Canning  then  noticed  the  at¬ 
tacks  which  had  been  made  upon 
Lord  Wellington,  saying,  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  to  Talavera  was  that  general’s 
own  act,  but  an  act  of  which  he  ap¬ 
proved,  as  he  did  also  of  the  honours 
with  which  that  gallant  officer  h^d 
been  so  deservedly  rewarded.  “  We 
ought  not,”  said  he,  «to  undervalue 
the  hero’s  laurels,  even  though  they 
may  be  barren.  Has  valour  then  so 
long  been  admired,  and  now  at  last  lost 
its  value  ^  Have  we  on  a  sudden  become 
so  enlightened,  that  we  can  contem¬ 
plate  it  with  philosophic  apathy  ?  The 
moralist  may  shudder  at  the  shedding 
of  human  blood  ;  yet  still  was  Lord 
Wellington  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  country,  and  the  glories  of  Ta¬ 
lavera  were  not  purchased  so  dearly 
as  to  be  for  ever  deplored.”  He 
concluded  by  referring  to  a  subject 
which  more  particularly  and  person¬ 
ally  applied  to  himself,— -his  dispute 
with  Lord  Castlercagh.  He  was  of 
opinion,  he  said,  that  the  dignity  and 
decency  of  the  house,  and  the  respect 
which  was  due  to  the  feelings  of  in¬ 
dividual  members,  should  prevent  any 
discussion  of  that  subject  in  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  for  himself,  it  was  his  fixed 
determination,  that  no  provocation 
should  induce  him  to  enter  into  any 
such  discussion. 

Mr  Whitbread  replied,  that  as  far 
as  that  subject  respected  the  indivi¬ 
duals  concerned,  no  gentleman  would 
wish  to  bring  it  into  discussion  there ; 
but  the  question  which  Mr  Canning 
had  to  answer  to  the  country  was, 
why  he  had  suffered  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  to  remain  in  office,  after  being 
convinced  that  he  was  unfit  to  remain 
there  i  This  question  he  hoped  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  would  be 
compelled  to  answer  to  the  house  and 
to  the  public.  “  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,”  Mr  Whitbread  said,  “  much 
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delighted  him. .  Mr  Gaming  had  said 
that  in  a  good  cause  he  would  seek 
the  assistance  of  men  of  all  religions ; 
the  Turk  and  the  Christian,  the  Jew 
and  the  Pagan,  politically  considered, 
were  to  him  equal.  No  doubt  then, 
now  that  he  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
were  emancipated  from  the  shackles 
of  bigotry,  they  would  unite  with  the 
friends  of  toleration  in  support  of  un¬ 
limited  religious  freedom.”  Then  he 
adverted  to  the  present  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  formed.  “  Marquis  Wellesley,” 
he  said,  *•  went  to  Spain  after  delays 
which  ought  to  be  accounted  for,  and 
of  which  lie  should  hereafter  demand 
an  explanation :  there,  however,  at 
last  he  went,  and  what  were  his  ser¬ 
vices  when  he  got  there  ?  Why,  he 
went  through  the  mummery  of  dan¬ 
cing  on  the  French  flag !  He  did 
more;-— he  visited  the  junta,  went 
through  all  the  routine  of  etiquette 
and  politics,  made  a  speech  about  re¬ 
form,  took  his  glass  after  dinner,  and 
religiously  toasted  the  Pope.  It  was 
surprising  indeed  to  see  him  so  soon 
returning  after  his  flirtation  with  the 
whore  of  Babylon  at  Cadiz !  On  his 
return,  of  course,  when  the  places 
were  going,  he  came  in  for  his  share, 
and  made  one  of  the  administration 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  had  at  length  compiled ;  but  in 
what  manner  had  he  compiled  it  ? 
His  flrst  application  was  to  two  noble 
lords,  with  whose  principles  he  had 
been  at  war  all  his  political  life :  they 
rejected  the  tender  in  a  manner  wor¬ 
thy  of  their  dignity,  and  the  rebuff 
which  they  gave  would  have  daunted 
any  man  of  less  temerity  than  him¬ 
self.  There  was  not  a  man,  from  the 
Orkneys  to  the  Land’s  End,  who  did 
not  pronounce  him  and  his  admini¬ 
stration  weak,  incapable,  and  insuffi- 
eient.  Even  with  trie  addition  of  the 


two  colleagues  who  had  deserted 
them  they  were  feeble,  but  they  then 
stood  on  a  principle,  or  rather  in  op¬ 
position  to  a  principle  ;  but  now,  ha¬ 
ving  been  rejected  by  all  who  were 
worthy,  the  weak,  and  old,  and  infirm 
were  collected  from  the  hedges  and 
high  roads,  and  consorted  with  for 
want  of  better.” 

Mr  Whitbread  then  came  to  the 
burthen  of  his  song.  **  Pompous  lan¬ 
guage,”  said  he,  **  is  held  out  as  to 
the  flourishing  state  of  our  revenue  ; 
our  treasury  we  are  told  is  full.  A^e» 
by  the  rigorous  severity  with  which 
the  taxes  are  collected,  and  methods 
by  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
is  directly  struck  at.  Let  an  eco¬ 
nomical  reform  be  instituted  before 
the  last  ounce  is  exacted,  and  the 
country  reduced  to  despair  !  Let  a 
government  be  removed  to  which  the 
people  have  refused  their  confidence  i 
Let  our  relative  situation  with  the  ene¬ 
my  be  well  considered  1  Austria  gone, 
the  French  force  concentrated,  and 
Spain  their  only  object.  We  are  told 
that  Portugal  may  be  defended  by 
30,000  men ;  but  would  not  Buona¬ 
parte  know  our  force  to  a  drummer, 
and  where  we  had  30,000  he  would 
have  three  score.  Who  would  strug- 
le  against  such  fearful  odds !  We 
eld  our  ground  in  that  country  just 
at  the  wul  of  the  French  emperor, 
and  at  his  option  he  could  dnve  us 
out  of  it.  And  what  could  we  ex¬ 
pect  from  our  present  ministry,— 
such  a  ministry,— or  rather  from  a 
single  man,  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  fact,  stood  alone.  Mar¬ 
quis  Wellesley,  of  whom  such  ac¬ 
count  had  been  made,  might  be  con. 
sidered  as  completely  insignificant. 
Who  was  he  ?  The  governor  of  India, 
the  man  who  had  scarcely  escaped  the 
censure  of  that  house  for  his  cruel 
tyranny  !  the  man  who  bad  awailed 
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the  press,  that  sacred  palladium  of  the 
people !  the  friend  of  despotism  1  the 
foe  to  liberty !  Could  mis  man  say 
to  Buonaparte,  in  the  noble  indigna¬ 
tion  of  insulted  virtue,  **  1  have  not 
done  as  you  have  !”  Alas!  if  such 
a  man  had  strength,  he  would  indeed 
be  a  fearful  acquisition  to  such  a  go¬ 
vernment  ;  but  he  was  known,  and 
therefore  weak  and  harmless.  Peace,” 
Mr  Whitbread  concluded,  **  should 
be  the  cry  of  the  nation.  Peace,— 
particularly  because  the  thraldom  of 
millions  of  our  fellow  subjects  was 
the  tenure  by  which  this  incapable 
junta  held  their  offices.** 

Mr  Perceval  replied  to  this  speech 
in  all  its  parts.  **  As  to  the  situa¬ 
tion,**  he  said,  **  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  hold  in  his  majesty*s  coun¬ 
cil,  he  must  state,  in  the  most  expli¬ 
cit  and  duteous  manner,  that  it  was 
not  an  object  of  his  own  desire ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  his  wishes  had  been 
realized,  another  person  would  then 
have  held  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury.  When,  by  his  majesty’s 
directions,  he  had  applied  to  Earls 
Grey  and  Grenville,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  extended  administra¬ 
tion,  the  first  preposition  which  he 
should  have  made  to  them,  if  they 
had  given  him  an  opportunity  of  sta- 
tingit,  would  have  been,  that  it  should 
be  left  to  themselves  to  determine 
who  should  be  the  first  lord  of  the 
Treasury.” — ^This  was  a  confession  of 
weakness;  twelve  months  before,  Mr 
•  Perceval  was  strong  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people;  but  now  the  deplorable 
Walcheren  expedition  hung  about 
him  like  a  mill-stone,  and,  even  in  his 
own  feelings,  weighed  him  down.  In 
defence  of  that  expedition,  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  he  adduced  were,  that  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  destroy 
the  bason  at  Flushing  ;  that  no  bet¬ 
ter  mode  could  have  bran  devised,  not 


for  withdrawing  French  troops  from 
the  Danube,  but  to  prevent  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  25  or  30,000  men  from  go¬ 
ing  thither ;  that  Austria,  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  knew  such  an  expedition 
was  in  agitation,  had  entreated  os  to 
persevere  in  it ;  and  that,  within  a 
day  or  two  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  she  had  requested  us  not 
to  evacuate  Walcheren.  He  rose 
into  a  higher  strain  when  he  spoke 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  unjust  and 
unfeeling  manner  in  which  their  con¬ 
duct  had  been  represented.  “  Wa» 
it  liberal,”  he  said,  “  that  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  Zaragoza  and  Gerona 
should  be  said  to  have  displayed  no 
generosity,  no  enthusiasm,  no  patriot¬ 
ism  i  Well,  indeed,  might  those  per¬ 
sons  censure  what  was  done  to  aid 
the  Spanish  cause,  who  could  assert 
that  the  cause  did  not  deserve  suc¬ 
cess.  But  neither  in  ancient  nor  in 
modem  history  can  an  example  be 
found  of  a  country  muntaining  a 
contest  like  that  which  this  degraded 
Spain,  and  this  degraded  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  had  so  long  supported. 
Never,  in  recent  times,  had  250,000 
Frenchmen  been  so  long  in  a  coun¬ 
try  without  subduing  it.  Spain  was 
not  subdued,  but  vmat  effect  upon 
the  Spaniards  such  language  as  had 
been  used  that  night  might  produce, 
it  was  impossible  to  predict !” 

167  members  divided  against  the 
ministry,  leaving  them  a  majority  of 
96.  On  a  subsequent 
evening,  when  tbe  address  >  Jan.  25. 
was  again  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  rose. 

The  result,”  he  said,  of  all  which 
he  heard,  was  to  confirm  more  and 
more  the  calm  conviction  with  which 
he  entered  that  room,  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  thorough,  constitutional, 
and  temperate  remrm.  Never  were 
men  in  such  a  state  of  self-abandoa- 
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ment  as  the  ministry,  after  the  nurne* 
rous  instances  of  their  obstinacy,  fa* 
tuity,  and  incapability,  which  had 
stigmatized  the  short  period  of  timd* 
since  their  last  meeting  in  that  place  ; 
they  had  nothing  to  say  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  could  have  confidence  in 
nothing  except  in  that  assembly,  in 
which  there  seemed  to  be  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  something,  that  might  justify  the 
most  culpable  in  expecting  not  mere¬ 
ly  impunity,  but  protection.  There 
were  persons  who  thought  the  public 
danger  might  be  averted  by  removing 
these  ministers  and  appointing  others 
in  their  stead.  He  could  derive  no 
hope  from  any  such  alteration. 
Change  of  men  could  do  nothing; 
it  was  not  to  the  tools,  it  was  to  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  work  itself 
that  he  objected  ;  the  real  danger  lay 
not  in  the  ministers,  but  in  that  fatal 
and  pernicious  system,  of  which  they 
were  only  the  passive  instruments.  It 
was  only  by  that  system  that  the 
treatment  which  his  majesty  had  been 
advised  to  give  the  first  corporation 
in  the  kingdom  could  be  accounted 
for,  that  insult  inflicted  by  the  crown 
upon  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London,  which  in  bad  times  had  been 
treated  with  respect,  and  in  the  worst 
of  times  had  never  been  insulted  with 
impunity.  The  present  was  not  indeed 
a  solitary  instance  of  encroachment  up¬ 
on  the  right  of  petition  :  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  present  majesty’s  unfor¬ 
tunate  reign,  repeated  instances  were 
to  be  found  of  the  same  insulting  in¬ 
difference  toward  the  exercise  of  this 
invaluable  and  indisputable  privilege. 
He  had  another  circumstance  to  ad¬ 
vert  to ;  when  that  meeting  broke  up 
last  session,  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  foul  and  scandalous  job  respect¬ 
ing  Chelsea  Hospital.  What  would 
they  now  think  when  they  were  told, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  bis  exer¬ 


tions  to  defeat  that  job,  it  had  been 
recently  concluded,  and  the  grant 
made  out !  Did  ministers  suppose 
this  was  the  way.  to  stop  further  in¬ 
quiry  ?  On  a  future  day  he  would 
move  for  the  revocation  of  the  grant, 
and  follow  up  what  he  had  begun  in 
order  to  defeat  this  job.” 

After  these  preliminaries.  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  delivered  his  opinion  upon  the 
king’s  speech.  “  The  king’s  speech 
at  the  opening  of  parliament,”  he 
said,  ought  to  be  a  general  ex¬ 
position  upon  every  prominent  event 
and  extensive  operation  that  had  oc* 
curred  during  the  recess  ;  and  not  a 
mere  milk  and  water  composition, 
full  of  unmeaning  generals  that  could 
not  be  disputed,  and  the  truth  of 
which  had  neither  importance  nor 
application.  The  present  speech  said 
nothing  of  the  state  of  our  affairs  in 
India ;  and  as  to  what  it  did  say,  there 
was  a  passage  towards  the  conclusion 
of  it,  that  he  thought  deserved  more 
animadversion  than  it  had  yet  met 
with  ;  he  meant  that  part  that  was 
tacked  to  the  speech,  relating  to  a 
provision  for  the  poorer  order  of 
clergy.  He  should  be  sorry  to  op¬ 
pose  any  justifiable  method  of  relie¬ 
ving  the  wants  of  that  body  of  men, 
but  never  would  he  consent  to  do  so 
by  imposing  additional  exactions  on 
a  burthened  and  almost  exhausted 
country.  If  the  poor  clergy  were 
so  indigent,  they  could  not  aetive  re¬ 
lief  from  a  fitter  source  than  the 
wealthy  part  of  their  own  calling : 
the  higher  order  of  the  established 
clergy  were,  in  all  conscience,  rich 
enough  to  contribute  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  poorer  class  of  their  bro¬ 
ther-hood  ;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  so  opulent  a  body  had  the  means 
to  assist  the  individuals  attached  to 
it,  and  while  they  were  so  amply 
gifted  with  the  means,  it  would  be 
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invidious  to  express  a  doubt,  that  men  thick  with  barracks,  and  foreign  mer> 
of  their  profession  would  be  wanting  cenaries  were  daily  introduced,  with* 
in  the  inclination.  To  the  rich  cler-  nut  exciting  comment  or  curiosity, 
gy,  therefore,  he  would  leave  their  The  regiment  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns* 
poorer  brethren,  or  to  whatever  be-  wick  Dels,  *  who  immediately  before 
nelit  might  be  drawn  from  an  appli-  were  stigmatized  in  the  general  orders 
cation  to  that  purpose  of  Queen  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  as  unfit 
Anne's  bounty ;  in  short,  he  would  to  be  employed  in  service  with  soU 
agree  to  any  plausible  expedient  for  diers,  were  brought  here  to  defend 
their  relief,  but  never  would  hear  of  Englishmen, — Englishmen  wanted  no 
wringing  from  the  hard  hands  of  ho-  such  defence.  He  had  another  mon¬ 
nest  industry  the  last  shilling  for  such  strous  innovation  to  reprobate,  hate- 
an  application."  ful  to  the  constitution,  and  destruc- 

Sir  Francis,  after  declaring  in  such  tive  of  our  liberties, — the  practice  of 
language  his  opposition  to  a  measure  secret  and  solitary  imprisonment ;  but 
not  merely  unobjectionable,  but  of  at  present  he  would  forbear  going 
great  and  unmingfed  good,  proceeded  into  that  subject.  The  insult  to  the 
to  other  topics  of  complaint,  some  cit^  of  London  afforded  a  rallying 
real,  some  imaginary,  and  all  address-  point  to  every  county  in  the  empire 
ed  more  to  the  passions  of  an  igno-  to  support  the  right  of  petitioning, 
rant  populace,  than  to  the  House  of  and  stand  up  together  against  despo- 
Commons.  **  The  manner  in  which  tism.  If  thekingwasnottobemadeac- 
the  taxes  were  collected,”  he  said,  quainted  with  any  thing,  but  through 
•<  was  vexatious,  harassing,  and  op-  tne  polluted  medium  of  his  ministers, 
presive  in  the  extreme.  He  instan-  then  were  they  on  the  brink  of  de- 
ced  cases  where  poor  farmers  w’ere  struction,  and  all  that  remained  of 
surcharged  for  dogs  :  there  was  no  their  freedom,  and  of  their  constitu- 
means  of  redress,  but  by  means  which  tion,  was  lost.  He  was  not  one  of 
involved  the  injured  parties  in  greater  those  who  could  attribute  all  the  mis- 
expence  than  the  fraudulent  exaction  fortune  and  calamities  of  this  reign 
amounted  to.  The  tax  itself  was  to  the  influence  of  a  malignant  star — 
20s.,  ten  of  which  went  into  the  in-  no  star  was  necessary  ;  there  was 
former's  pocket ;  and  in  general  the  something  wrong  in  themselves,  from 
fraudulent  surcharges  went  only  to  which  all  these  evils  sprang.  He 
enrich  the  exactor,  without  contribu-  could  see  in  that  room  the  root  of  all 
ting  a  mite  to  the  treasury.  Yet  the  evil.  Here  was  the  root;  and 
with  our  country  in  this  state,  we  had  the  branches  spread  over  and  extend- 
had  a  jubilee  !  a  general  rejoicing,  ed  to  every  extremity  of  the  country, 
which  he  could  only  call  a  clumsy  Under  their  shade  flourished  no  use- 
trick  to  thrust  j(w  down  the  throats  ful  plants,  nothing  but  noxious  weeds, 
of  the  people.  The  most  alarming  The  fruits  upon  the  boughs  were 
changes  were  imperceptibly  taking  tempting  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  taste 
place  among  us,  the  country  was  set  they  betrayed  the  bitterness  of  ashes. 

•  The  history  of  the  brave  and  loyal  men  who  are  thus  unjustly  vilified,  may  be 
seen  in  our  last  year's  volume,  chapter  U6.  The  manner  in  which  Sir  Francis  im¬ 
plicates  them  in  a  charge  of  cowardice,  is  not  the  least  reprehensible  part  of  this 
very  reprehensible  declamation. 
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They  knew  the  passage  to  which  he 
alluded,  and  also  knew  what  it  was 
said  ought  to  be  done  to  the  tree 
which  was  not  good.  Our  corrup¬ 
tion  interfered  with  every  branch  of 
the  state— it  injured  our  navy,  our 
army,  our  commerce — and  ministers, 
at  any  price,  must  have  a  majority  in 
parliament.  There  was  a  Roman, 
whose  unremitting  advice  to  the  se¬ 
nate  was,  “  Carthagemust  be  destroy¬ 
ed  so  would  he  return  ever  to  the 
same  point,  **  This  house  mast  be 
reformed.” 

When  Sir  Francis  had  finished  his 
harangue,  Mr  Yorke  called  upon  the 
house  to  observe  the  remarkable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  never  designa¬ 
ting  them  by  that,  their  proper 
name,  but  calling  them  <<  this  assem~ 
bly,  or  this  room,  or  this  meeting." 
Mr  Whitbread  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  report,  declaring  that  the  house 
would,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
apply  itself  diligently  to  effect  an  eco¬ 
nomical  reform.  “  Such  a  declara¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “  would  be  gratifying 
to  a  people,  who  had,  with  patience 
unexampled  in  history,  submitted  to 
a  grinding  system  of  taxation,  at  va¬ 
riance  wim  the  spirit  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  under  which  they  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  live.”  This  Mr  Perce¬ 
val  opposed.  “  The  language,”  he 
said,  “  in  which  Mr  Whitbread  re¬ 
commended  his  amendment,  was  such 
as  could  answer  no  good  purpose,  and 
the  amendment  its^f  could  only  serve 
to  raise  expectation  in  the  people, 
which  could  not  be  gratified.  His 
majesty  had  promised,  that  the  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  current  year  should  be 
prepared  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  economy,  and  that  pledge  was  suf¬ 
ficient.”  The  amendment  was  then 
negatived  by  9.5  members  against  54. 

The  first  measure  proposed  in  the 


House  of  Lords,  was  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Lord  Wellington.  It 
was  opposed  by  Earl  Suf-  Jan.  26. 
folk,  who  repeated  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  best  mode  of  employ¬ 
ing  our  troops  in  aid  of  Spain,  would 
be  to  send  them  by  lO  or  20,000 
together  on  board  our  fleets,  to  be 
landed  wherever  they  would  be  most 
useful.  “  By  such  a  mode  of  war¬ 
fare,”  he  said,  *'  Gerona,  during  its 
long  and  glorious  defence,  might 
have  been  relieved.”  Earl  Grosve- 
nor  also  opposed  the  vote,  and  made 
some  judicious  remarks  upon  the 
practice  of  ennobling  men  wnose  for¬ 
tunes  were  not  adequate  to  support 
the  rank.  **  It  was  of  importance  to 
the  country,”  he  said,  “  that  the 
peerage  should  not  be  thus  bestowed, 
because,  though  no  bad  consequences 
might  follow  while  the  individual  li¬ 
ved,  the  want  of  fortune  was  likely 
to  render  his  successors  dependant  on 
the  crown.  The  ends  of  military 
fame  and  reputation  would  be  better 
promoted,  it  different  orders  of  mili¬ 
tary  merit  were  established ;  the  same 
spirit  of  valour  would  be  excited,  and 
all  inconvenience  to  the  constitution 
avoided.”  Earl  Grey  denied  that 
the  battle  of  Talavera  was  a  victory, 
and  that  it  deserved  any  reward. 
It  had  indeed  been  trumpetted  as 
such,”  he  said,  “  by  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  but  in  so  doing  they  had 
practised  an  unworthy  deception. 
Lord  Wellington  had  betrayed  want 
of  capacity  and  want  of  skill,  and 
the  consequence  had  been  most  disas¬ 
trous  ;  nor  indeed  did  we  yet  know 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  for  our  army 
had  been  compelled  to  retreat  into 
Portugal,  where  he  feared  it  was  now 
in  a  very  critical  situation,  and  where, 
from  the  unhealthiness  of  thepositiop 
which  it  occupied,  disease  had  made 
such  an  alarming  progress  among  the 
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troopii  that  he  believed  their  number 
did  not  now  exceed 9000 effective  men. 

Marquis  Wellesley  replied,  “  he 
knew  the  circumstances  which  had 
Influenced  his  brother  in  all  his  move¬ 
ments  during  the  campaign,  and  the 
plain  statement  of  those  circumstan¬ 
ces  triumphantly  vindicated  him.  A- 
gainst  strange  mismanagement,”  he 
■aid,  “  such  unlooked  for,  such  un¬ 
accountable  casualties  as  had  occurred 
during  that  campaign,  and  frustrated 
a  plan  so  wisely  contrived,  no  human 
prudence  on  Sir  Arthur’s  part  could 
provide.  Concerning  the  necessity  of 
a  radical  change  in  the  government  of 
Spain,  his  opinions,”  he  continued, 
**  were  not  unknown.  But  it  surely 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  Spain 
could  reach  at  once  the  vigour  of  a 
free  government,  just  emerging  as  she 
was  from  that  dreadful  oppression 
which  had  broken  down  the  faculties 
of  her  people,— from  those  inveterate 
habits  and  ancient  pr^udices  which 
had  so  long  contracted  her  views  and 
retarded  her  improvement,  and  from 
that  disconnection  and  disunion  be¬ 
tween  her  different  provinces.  The 
change  which  was  desired  could  not 
be  the  work  of  a  day.  But  were  we 
therefore  to  desert  the  Spaniards  in 
this  crisis  of  their  fortunes,  and  aban¬ 
don  them  to  the  mercy  of  their  cruel 
invaders  ?  As  for  the  circumstances 
which  attended  and  followed  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Talavera,  nothing  more  perhaps, 
in  a  military  sense,  could  be  said  of  the 
result  of  it,  than  that  the  British  troops 
bad  repulsed  the  attack  of  a  French 
army  almost  double  their  numbers, 
the  efforts  of  which  had  been  chiefly 
directed  against  them.  But  was  there 
no  skill,  no  bravery,  no  perseverance 
displayed  in  the  mode  in  which  that 
repulse  was  effected  ?  Did  no  glory 
redound  from  it  to  the  British  arms  ? 
Had  it  not  been  acknowledged,  even 


by  the  enemy,  as  the  severest  check 
they  had  yet  sustained  ?  That  victory 
had  saved  the  south  of  Spain  from 
absolute  destruction,  had  afforded 
time  to  Portugal  to  organizeher  army, 
and  had  enabled  Lord  Wellington  to 
take  a  position  where  he  might  derive 
supplies  from  Spain,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  drew  nearer  to  his  own  ma¬ 
gazines.  He  should  not  attempt  to 
diminish  the  disasters  which  after¬ 
wards  befel  the  Spanish  armies ;  both 
his  noble  brother  and  he  himself  had 
earnestly  advised  them  to  keep  on  the 
defensive ;  but,  flushed  with  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Talavera,  and  too  sanguine  of 
success,  thev  advanced  at  all  points, 
and  the  result  had  fatally  justified  the 
propriety  of  the  advice  which  had 
been  given  them.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  present  subject.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  have  shewn  that 
Lord  Wellingt  on  had  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  French  armies  into 
the  south  of  Spain,  and  procured  a 
breathing  time  for  Portugal ;  that 
country  was  placed  in  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  security  than  at  any  time  since 
it  had  been  menaced  by  France,  and 
such  essential  improvements  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Portugueze  armv, 
that  it  would  be  enabled  effectually 
to  co-operate  with  the  British  troops. 
These  advantages  were  fairly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  skill  of  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  his  brother  was  as  justly 
entitled  to  every  distinction  which  his 
sovereign  had  conferred,  and  to  every 
honour  and  reward  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  that  house  to  bestow, 
as  any  noble  lord  who  for  his  personal 
services  had  obtained  the  same  dis¬ 
tinctions,  or  who  sat  there  by  descent 
from  his  illustrious  ancestors.” 

The  debate  was  closed  by  Lord 
Grenville,  who  argued  from  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  government 
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against  our  own.  **Let  the  house,** 
he  said,  **  consider  how  much  depen¬ 
dence  the  ministers  had  placed  upon 
auch  a  government  as  that  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  then  reflect  whether  they 
would  be  justifled  in  supporting  them 
in  a  continuance  of  error.  We  were 
now  told  that  great  reliance  was  to 
be  ^aced  upon  the  co-(^ration  of 
therortugueze:  he  would  only  say, 
that  they  ought  to  judge  of  the  future 
from  the  past ;  that  they  ought  to 
recollect  the  retreat  for  want  of  co¬ 
operation  ;  and  that  the  remnant  of 
the  army  was  in  a  situation  not  dissi¬ 
milar  to  that  in  which  it  was  placed 
by  its  advance  to  Talavera.” — The 
vote  of  thanks  was  opposed  in  like 
manner  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  Milton,  by  Mr  Vernon,  who 
chose  so  inauspicious  a  sub- 
Feb.  1.  ject  for  his  first  speech  in 
mrliament,  by  Mr  Ponson- 
by.  Lord  Folkestone,  Gen.  Tarleton, 
and  Mr  Whitbread,  who  both  on 
this  occasion  did  some  justice  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  it  served  to  strengthen 
their  argument  against  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington.  If  the  Spanish  position  had 
been  forced,  they  said,  it  was  clear 
that  the  right  of  the  English,  army 
must  have  been  turned ; — the  Spani¬ 
ards,  to  whom  Lord  Wellington  al¬ 
lowed  no  praise,  whom  he  represented 
as  taking  no  part  in  the  battle,  he 
was  nevertheless  necessitated  to  men¬ 
tion  no  less  than  five  times  in  his  dis¬ 
patch.  Mr  Whitbread  also  remark¬ 
ed,  that  in  the  famous  charge  of  the 
S3d  dragoons,  there  was  much  to 
^lame.  There  was  almost  a  gulf  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  enemy  when  they 
made  the  charge,  and  many  were  lost 
in  consequence :  this  ought  to  have 
been  known  before  ;  Uie  ground 
should  have  been  reconnoitred.  Both 
speakers  agreed  in  condemning  Lord 


Wellington.  General  Tarleton  said, 
that  his  dispatches  were  vain-glorious, 
partial,  and  incorrect ;  that  he  had 
been  deficient  in  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  amount  and  situation  of  Soult'a 
army ;  and  that  he  had  Lccn  com¬ 
pelled  to  a  precipitate  retreat,  after 
abandoning  his  sick  and  wounded. 
Mr  Whitbread  affirmed,  that  the  bat¬ 
tle  had  been  more  a  repulse  than  a 
victory ;  nor  could  he,  he  said,  with¬ 
hold  a  tear,  when  he  thought  of  the 
British  blood  which  had  b^n  spilt  in 
a  sacrifice  to  incapacityand  folly.  The 
consequence  of  the  battle  was,  that 
the  army  had  no  other  retreat  than 
that  through  Delcitosa,  and  their  con¬ 
dition  during  that  retreat  was  such, 
that  many  hundred  perished  on  the 
road  from  mere  famine.  The  Spanish 
cause,  he  concluded,  was  now  more 
hopeless  than  ever.  The  motion  re¬ 
ceived  a  powerful  support  from  Mr 
Windham,  who,setting  all  partjr  views 
aside,  followed  on  this  occasion  the 
feelings  of  his  own  generous  nature. 
“  The  unproductive  consequences  of 
this  victory,”  he  said,  **  for  a  victory 
it  was  and  a  glorious  victory,  were 
not  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  the 
military  renown  which  we  had  gain¬ 
ed  ;  it  was  of  much  more  service  to 
the  nation  than  the  taking  of  a  ship 
or  a  sugar  island.  Ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  it  was  thought  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  that  we  might  do  something  at 
sea, — that  an  Englishman  was  a  sort 
of  sea  animal ;  but  our  army  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  nothing.  Our  achievements 
in  Egypt  first  entitled  us  to  the  name 
of  a  military  power;  the  battle  of 
Maida  confirmed  it ;  and  he  would 
not  give  the  battles  of  Vimeiro,  Co¬ 
runa,  and  Talavera,  for  a  whole  Ar¬ 
chipelago  of  sugar  islands.”  The 
vote  was  carried  in  both  houses  with¬ 
out  a  division. 
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The  subject  was  renewed  when  the 
house  resolved  itself  into  a 
Teb.  16.  committee  upon  the  king’s 
message,  recommending  that 
a  pension  of  20001.  should  be  settled 
upon  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  two 
next  heirs  to  his  title  in  succession. 
This  measure  was  vehemently  oppo¬ 
sed.  “  With  the  grant  of  the  peer¬ 
age,”  Mr  Calcraft  said,  “  that  house 
had  nothing  to  do  ;  he  was  sorry  it 
had  been  conferred,  but  though  there 
was  no  remedy  for  it,  the  house  ought 
not  to  add  to  it  the  pension.  Pensi¬ 
ons  and  thanks  might  indeed  be  voted, 
but  they  could  not  permanently  blind 
the  country ;  whatever  the  public  opi¬ 
nion  might  be  now,  he  was  convinced 
it  would  not  be  with  ministers  upon 
this  subject  a  month  hence,  when  the 
whole  fruits  of  Lord  Wellington’s 
victories  and  campaigns  would  deve- 
lope  themselves  to  public  view.  It 
was  mournful  and  alarming  to  hear 
that  Lord  Wellington  had  said  he 
could  defend  Portugal  with  50,000 
men,  provided  30,000  of  them  were 
British  ;  for  if  the  French  were  in 
earnest  in  their  designs  upon  that 
country,  before  three  months  Lord 
Wellington  and  his  army  would  be  in 
England.  Neither  Portugal  nor  any 
other  country  could  be  defended  by 
victories  like  that  of  Talavera.” 

General  Crawfurd,  in  supporting 
the  motion,  said  he  believed  Lord 
Wellington  had  many  debts  previous 
to  his  going  to  India,  and  that  the  mo¬ 
ney  he  got  there  might  have  gone  to 

Eay  them ;  a  peerage  therefore  might 
e  an  incumbrance  without  a  pension. 
General  Loftus  also  remarked,  that 
he  had  always  been  one  of  the  most 
liberal  men  in  existence,  and  the  state 
of  his  circumstances  was  therefore,  he 
imagined,  far  from  adequate  to  the 
support  of  the  high  dignity  to  which 
he  was  elevated.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 


dett  seized  the  occasion  which  was 
thus  given  him.  If  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington’s  liberality,”  he  said,  “  had 
brought  him  into  difficulty  or  debt, 
who  was  it  they  called  upon  to  free 
him  from  the  incumbrance  ?  The  peo¬ 
ple, — who  already  oweddebtsenough, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  prodigality 
of  their  own,  but  through  the  impo¬ 
sitions  of  their  representatives.  Sure¬ 
ly  when  such  was  the  case,  they  ought 
to  be  cautious  that  not  a  sixpence 
should  be  demanded  without  esta¬ 
blishing  the  claim  of  a  strong  neces¬ 
sity.  As  to  the  military  part  of  the 
question,  he  could  only  say,  that  the 
result  was  failure, — failure  as  com¬ 
plete  as  failure  could  be.  But  even 
if  the  occasion  had  been  such  as  to 
deserve  reward,  he  should  object  to 
making  any  appeal  for  that  purpose 
to  the  people’s  purse.  What  was 
become  of  the  patronage  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  ?  Where  were  the  sinecures, 
which  were  always  defended  because 
they  afforded  a  fund  for  such  purpo¬ 
ses  as  these  !  One  valuable  place,  that 
of  governor  of  Portsmouth,  was  lately 
vacant,  and  to  which  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  might  have  been  appointed  ;  a 
tellership  of  the  Exchequer,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  Yet  application  was  made  to 
the  people,  and  this  by  a  government 
who,  while  they  perpetually  threw 
the  burden  upon  the  people,  had 
greater  means  of  rewarding  merit  at 
their  disposal,  than  all  the  combined 
merit  of  Europe  could  possibly  ex¬ 
haust.” 

The  same  strain  of  argument  was 
pursued  by  Mr  Whitbread.  “  What 
was  the  objection,”  he  asked,  “  to 
bestowing  the  government  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  in  this  manner  ?  Was  it  be¬ 
cause  Lord  Wellington  was  liable  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  country  ?  Why, 
Junot  was  governor  of  Paris  at  tne 
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time  that  he  was  fighting  in  Portugal ; 
and  there  could  be  no  reason  why  the 
governor  of  Paris  should  not  be  op« 
posed  by  the  governor  of  Portsmouth. 
Or  there  was  the  tellership ;  for  whom 
was  this  reserved  ?  Was  it  for  any 
person  who  now  felt  uneasy  in  his 
seat,  and  wished  to  retire  upon  a  com* 
fortable  sinecure  ?  It  was  often  said, 
that  the  expectation  of  one  of  those 
great  places  falling  in,  satisfied  many 
a  claimant :  if  so,  why  should  not 
Lord  Wellington  wait  for  one  of 
them  ?  It  was  an  important  part  of 
the  question,  whether,  supposing  the 
peerage  in  this  case  to  have  been  me¬ 
rited,  the  circumstances  of  the  new 
peer  were  such  as  to  require  the  pen* 
sion ;  for  if  they  were  not,  it  would  be 
a  scandalous  waste  of  the  public  mo¬ 
ney.  Nor  was  it  necessarily  to  follow, 
that  whenever  the  king  was  advised 
to  grant  a  peerage  to  any  officer,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  bound  to  vote 
him  a  pension.”  After  these  remarks 
had  been  made,  Mr  Wellesley  Pole 
rose  and  sU|ed  what  the  circumstances 
of  his  brother.  Lord  W ellington,  real¬ 
ly  were.  At  the  taking  of  Seringapa- 
tam  he  got  50001.  ;  in  the  Mahrattah 
war,25,000l. ;  40001.  from  theCourt 
of  Directors,  for  acting  as  civil  com¬ 
missioner  in  the  Mysore ;  and  about 
,20001.  from  government,  as  arrears 
of  pay,  allowances,  &c.  These  sums, 
witti  some  interest,  made  43,0001. 
which  he  brought  from  India  ;  about 
30001.  had  been  spent,  and  half  the 
remainder,  together  with  60001.  her 
own  fortune,had  been  settled  on  Lady 
Wellington. 

Mr  Wilberforce  then  appealed  to 
the  house,  whether,  if  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  had  devoted  the  great  talents 
which  confesseilly  belonged  to  him 
to  the  bar,  or  to  any  other  liberal 
pursuit,  he  would  not  have  rendered 
them  infinitely  more  productive  than 


it  appeared  that  he  had  done  by  ac> 
tively  employing  them  in  the  service 
of  his  country?  and  he  protested 
against  the  unjust  and  impolitic  illi- 
berality  of  opposing^such  a  grant  up¬ 
on  such  motives.  The  same  opinion 
was  delivered  by  Mr  Canning.  “  The 
victories  of  Lord  Wellington,”  he 
said,  “  had  re-established  our  military 
character  and  retrieved  the  honour 
of  the  country,  which  was  before  in 
abeyance.  If  the  system  of  bestow¬ 
ing  the  peerage  was  to  be  entirely 
changed,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
to  be  peopled  only  by  the  successors 
to  hereditary  honours.  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  certainly  would  not  be  found 
there.  But  he  would  not  do  that 
noble  body  the  injustice  to  suppose 
that  it  was  a  mere  stagnant  lake  of 
collected  honours :  it  was  to  be  oc¬ 
casionally  refreshed  by  fresh  streams. 
It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
to  confer  the  honour  of  the  peerage  $ 
it  was  the  duty  of  that  house  to  give 
it  honour  and  independence.  The 
question  was,  whether  they  would  en¬ 
able  Lord  Wellington  to  take  his 
seat  with  the  proudest  peer  in  the 
other  house,  or  whether  they  would 
send  him  there  with  the  avowed  in¬ 
tention  that  it  was  only  to  the  crown 
he  was  to  look  for  support.  It 
was  their  duty  to  take  care  if  the 
crown  made  a  peer,  that  it  should 
not  make  a  generation  of  peers  wholly 
dependent  on  its  favour  for  their  sup¬ 
port.” 

There  was  a  great  majority  upon 
this  question,  213  voting  for  the  grant, 
106  against  it.  But  the  current  of 
popular  opinion  in  the  metropolis  set 
in  with  the  opposition  at  this  time ; 
for  the  Walcheren  expedition,  like  a 
pestilential  vapour,  clouded  the  whole 
political  horizon.  The  common  coun¬ 
cil  presented  a  petition  against  the 
pension ;  a  measure  so  extraordinary. 
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they  said,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  and  under  all  the  afflicting 
circumsunces  attending  our  armies 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  under  that  of¬ 
ficer’s  command,  could  not  but  prove 
highly  injurious  in  its  consequences, 
and  no  less  grievous  than  irritating 
to  the  nation  at  large.  In  the  mili¬ 
tary  conduct  of  Lord  Wellington, 
the  lord  mayor  and  common  council 
added,  they  did  not  recognise  any 
claims  to  national  remuneration,  and 
thej  conceived  it  to  be  a  high  aggra¬ 
vation  of  the  misconduct  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  unprincipled  and  incapable  ad¬ 
visers,  that  they  had,  in  contempt  and 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  recom¬ 
mended  this  grant  to  parliament. 
There  was  neither  reason  nor  justice 
in  making  it,  and  therefore  they  pray¬ 
ed  that  it  might  not  pass  into  a  law. 
When  the  second  reading  was  moved, 
Mr  Whitbread  said  he  trusted  that 
as  this  petition  had  been  presented, 
the  minister  would  not  press  it  that 
day.  Mr  Perceval  replied  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  any  such  forbearance, 
and  the  bill  past  by  a  great  majority, 
106  dividing  against 

When  the  papers  respecting  the 
Spanish  campaign  were  laid  before 
parliament.  Lord  Gren- 
Mar.  SO.  ville  moved,  that,  before 
any  others  were  printed, 
a  secret  committee  should  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  select  and  prepare  them.  He 
prefaced  this  motion  with  laying  it 
down  as  the  duty  of  ministers,  in 
such  cases,  to  take  care  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  councils  of  friendly  governments 
should  not  be  betrayed,  and  that  no 
improper  reflections  should  be  made 
upon  the  governments  themselves  ; 
that  no  publication  should  be  made 
of  the  quarrels  and  disunions  of  the 
leading  persons  of  such  governments, 
or  of  those  confidentially  employed 
by  them ;  and  that  it  was,  above  all. 


a  most  sacred  duty  to  take  care  that 
the  safety  and  the  lives  of  persons  con¬ 
fidentially  employed  by  them,  or  on 
the  part  of  this  country,  or  from  whom 
information  was  obtained,  should  not 
be  lightly  compromised,  or  wantonly 
put  to  hazard.  All  these  duties,  he 
argued,  the  ministers  Had  neglected. 
They  had  published,  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  their  ambassador,  flip¬ 
pant  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  generals  and  the  junta ; 
they  had  betrayed  a  private  and  con. 
fidential  communication,  by  publish- 
ing  a  private  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Albuquerque.  But  the  most  serious 
charge  against  them  was,  that  they 
had  published  circumstances  by  which 
the  safety  and  lives  of  individuals  were 
endangered, — by  which  their  lives 
would  assuredly  be  forfeited  if  they 
came  into  the  power  of  the  French. 
One  instance  was  mentioned,  where 
700  defenceless  prisoners  were  massa¬ 
cred  in  cold  blood,— an  act  which 
nothing  could  justify  ;  and  another, 
in  which  information  of^the  move- 
ments  of  the  enemy  was  obtained. 
He  would  not  name  the  persons  who 
were  thus  unfeelingly  alluded  to,  but 
he  feared  they  had  already  suffered 
through  this  criminal  misconduct  of 
ministers. 

Before  these  papers  were  printed, 
the  executive  government  in  Spain 
had  undergone  a  total  change,  and 
this  was  the  first  answer  whi^  Mar- 
q^uis  Wellesley  made  to  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville’s  charges.  “The  noble  lord,”  he 
said,  “  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  central  junta,  to  whose  con¬ 
duct  those  papers  referred,  was  actu. 
ally  extinct.”  Upon  other  points  the 
answer  was  no  less  triumphant.  “  As 
for  the  opinions  expressed  respect¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  generals,  Cuesta  in 
particular,  nothing  had  been  stated 
which  was  not  notorious  throughout 
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all  Spain,  in  perfect  conformity  with 
the  flings  of  every  officer  and  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  of  eve¬ 
ry  man  attached  to  the  Spanish  cause. 
In  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque’s  let¬ 
ter  also,  there  was  not  a  sentiment 
which  that  brave  and  illustrious  com¬ 
mander  had  not  himself  publicly  and 
budiy  proclaimed.  Now,  as  for  the 

Eersons  whose  names  Lord  Grenville 
ad  abstained  from  mentionii^,  no 
necessity  existed  for  such  affected 
caution,  their  names  were  well  known 
both  in  Spain  and  France ;  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  their  names,  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  mention  of  their  hardy 
deeds,  was  one  of  the  proudest  dis¬ 
tinctions  to  which  the  Spanish  pa¬ 
triots  aspired  ;  these  names  had  alrea¬ 
dy  been  published  in  the  Spanish  ga¬ 
zettes,  for  the  purpose  of  honour  and 
fame,  as  Lord  Grenville  would  have 
known  had  he  been  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  Spain.  So  also 
respecting  the  700  French  prisoners 
whohad  been  thrown  into  theMinho : 
what  would  be  thought  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  information  on  which 
these  charges  against  the  ministry  had 
been  brought,  when  it  was  known  that 
this  action  was  notorious  thro^hout 
Spain,  and  notorious  to  the  French 
ovemment ;  that  Barrios,  who  in- 
icted  the  retaliation,  for  such  it 
was,  however  dreadful,  himself  loud¬ 
ly  proclaimed  and  boasted  of  it  at  Se¬ 
ville  ;  that  it  was  published  in  all  the 
Spanish  and  French  gazettes,  and 
that  Barrios  had  been  publicly  pro¬ 
scribed  by  name,  by  the  French  go¬ 
vernment. — Where  then  was  the  se¬ 
cret  which  had  been  disclosed  i  The 
transaction  was  public.  Barrios  had 
first  made  a  solemn  remonstrance 
against  Marshal  Ney’s  proceedings 
toward  the  Spanish  prisoners,  and 
failing  in  that  remonstrance,  retalia¬ 
tion  had  been  ordered.  That  other 


instance,  in  which  it  was  sud  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Avila  was  exposed,  was  of 
the  same  description.  Avila  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  the  gover¬ 
nor  was  in  the  French  interest,  a 
known  and  avowed  traitor ;  the  letters 
had  not  been  betrayed  by  him,  but 
were  found  upon  a  friar,  to  whom 
they  had  been  intrusted.  What  dan¬ 
ger  then  could  accrue  to  him  from 
the  publication  of  these  letters,  which 
had  also,  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  already  been  published  at 
Seville  ?  The  noble  lord  then,”  Mar¬ 
quis  Wellesley  pursued,  “  has  betrayed 
the  utmost  ignorance  with  respect  to 
every  point  upon  which  he  has  touch¬ 
ed  ;  he  stands  convicted  either  of  not 
having  read  the  papers,  or  of  not 
understanding  them.  The  house, 
therefore,  he  trusted,  would  spare 
those  imputations  of  indiscretion  and 
neglect  with  which  the  government 
had  been  charged,  and  reject  a  mo¬ 
tion  which  would  deprive  them  of 
that  full  information  necessary  to 
guide  their  conduct.  In  these  pa¬ 
pers,  and  those  which  were  yet  to  be 
produced,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
weakness,  the  dissentions,  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  Spanish  officers 
and  government,  were  the  real  causes 
of  all  the  calamities  which  had  befal¬ 
len  the  Spanish  nation.  That  know¬ 
ledge  would  furnish  the  grounds  of 
a  better  system  of  policy  for  Spain, 
and  perhaps  for  England  her  ally. 
A  material  part  of  the  correspondence 
consisted  of  his  own  dispatches ;  he 
implored  their  lordships  that  they 
would  not  permit  any  part  of  them 
to  be  suppressed,  nor  rob  him  of  the 
advantage  of  a  public  maaifestatioo 
of  the  conduct  which  he  had  pursued 
during  his  mission.”  The  motion  was 
then  negatived  without  a  division. 

The  affairs  of  Spain  were  once  more 
brought  before  parliament,  when  tb« 
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Marquis  of  Lansdown  moved  for  a 
vote  of  censure  upon  the  ministers 
for  rashness  and  ignorance. 
•June  8.  The  strong  bias  of  party 
spirit  did  not  prevent  this 
distinguished  nobleman  from  render¬ 
ing  justice,  in  some  respects,  both  to 
his  own  countrymen  and  to  Spain. 

Whatever  he  might  think  or  the 
policy  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Ta- 
lavera,”  he  said,  “  or  of  its  conse¬ 
quences,  he  should  ever  contemplate 
the  action  itself  as  a  proud  monu¬ 
ment  of  glory  to  the  general  who 
commanded,  and  to  the  army  who 
won  that  glorious  and  ever  memora¬ 
ble  day.  No  success,  he  affirmed, 
could  be  expected  in  Spain  under 
such  a  government,  or  with  armies  so 
constituted  and  commanded  as  the 
Spanish  armies,  or  where  supplies 
could  not  be  procured ;  these  things 
ought  to  have  been  known ;  but  these 
things  were  no  reflection  on  the  Spa¬ 
nish  national  character.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  had  displayed  acts  of  the  most 
splendid  heroism  ever  recorded :  they 
had  converted  the  walls  of  Zaragoza 
and  Gerona  into  fortifications  almost 
impregnable.  The  disasters  of  the 
Spaniards  were  imputable,  not  to  the 
people,  but  to  those  who  could  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  junta  of  persons  put  to¬ 
gether  in  any  manner  composed  a 
government,  and  that  a  crowd  of  men 
collected  in  any  way  was  an  army. 

•  Still  he  was  ready  to  confide  in  the 
Spanish  people,  and  to  believe  that 
much  might  yet  be  done  by  their  ef¬ 
forts  ;  and  he  cherished  the  hope,  and 
-would  cherish  it  to  the  last,  that  if 
ever  Europe  was  saved,  our  own 
country  would  be  an  important  agent 
in  that  great  event.  But  it  was  not 
by  co-o^rating  in  rash  expeditions 
with  sucn  armies  as  that  of  Cuesta.’* 

Marquis  Wellesley  replied.  He 
pomted  out  the  solid  advantages 


which  had  been  gained  during  the 
last  campaign,  by  securing  Portugal, 
and  giving  time  for  the  Portugueze 
to  form  an  army,  which  was  now  in 
a  state  to  co-operate  with  the  British 
troops  ;  he  shewed  also  what  advan¬ 
tages  had  been  gained  to  the  Spa- 
niards,  had  the  junta  known  how  to 
profit  by  them,  or  followed  the  ear¬ 
nest  advice  which  both  he  himself 
and  Lord  Wellington  had  pressed 
upon  them  in  vain.  Then,  in  a  clear 
and  masterly  manner,  he  enforced  the 
duty  and  necessity  of  supporting  the 
cause  of  Spain.  **  Justly,”  he  said, 
“  had  it  been  stated  by  the  noble  mar¬ 
quis,  that  if  ever  Europe  was  to  be 
delivered,  England  must  be  the  great 
agent  in  her  deliverance  ;  and  justly 
he  might  have  added,  that  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  effecting  that  deliver- 
ance  opened,  when  Spain  magnani¬ 
mously  rose  to  resist  the  most  flag¬ 
rant  usurpation  of  which  history  re¬ 
cords  an  example.  Not  only  were 
we  called  upon  by  the  splendour,  the 
glory,  the  majesty  of  the  Spanish 
cause,  to  lend  our  aid  ;  a  principle  of 
self-preservation  called  upon  us  also : 
these  efforts  on  the  part  of  Spain  af¬ 
forded  us  the  best  chance  of  provi¬ 
ding  for  our  own  security,  by  keep¬ 
ing  out  of  the  hands  of  France  the 
naval  means  of  Spain,  which  Buona¬ 
parte  was  so  eager  to  grasp,  knowing 
they  were  the  most  enectusil  weapons 
he  could  wield  against  the  prosperity 
and  the  power  of  Great  Britain.  The 
views  of  Buonaparte,  in  hisendeavours 
to  subjugate  Spain,  were  obvious,  even 
to  superncial  observers.  The  old  go¬ 
vernment  had  placed  at  his  disposal 
the  various  resources  of  that  country, 
but  the  old  government  was  feeble 
and  effete ;  and,  however  subservient 
to  his  will,  he  knew  it  was  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  he  could  not  pitch  to  the 
tone  of  his  designs.  He  therefore 
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resolved  to  seize  upon  the  whole  pe> 
ninsula,  and  to  establish  in  it  a  go> 
vemment  of  his  own.  He  ma]r  have 
been  prompted  to  this  partly  by  his 
hatred  to  the  Bourbon  race,  partly 
b^  the  cravings  of  an  insatiable  am¬ 
bition,  partly  by  the  vain  desire  of 
spreading  his  dynasty  over  Europe, 
partly  by  mere  vanity ;  His  main  ob¬ 
ject  was,  that  he  might  wield  with 
new  vigour  the  naval  and  colonial  re¬ 
sources  of  Spain,  to  the  detriment 
of  Great  Britain.  This  alone  could 
suit  the  vastness  of  his  designs  ;  this 
alone  could  promise  to  gratify  his 
mortal  hatred  of  the  British  name. 
By  the  entire  su^ugation  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  and  the  full  possession  of  its 
various  resources,  he  knew  that  he 
should  be  best  enabled  to  sap  the  fun¬ 
damental  security  of  these  kingdoms. 
Therefore,  how  highly  important  was 
it  to  keep  alive  in  Spain  a  spirit  of 
resistance  to  France  !  There  were  no 
means,  however  unprincipled,  which 
Buonaparte  would  scruple  to  employ 
for  the  attainment  of  his  ends.  To 
him  force  and  fraud  were  alike, — 
force,  that  would  stoop  to  all  the  base 
artifices  of  fraud, — fraud,  that  would 
come  armed  with  all  the  fierce  vio¬ 
lence  of  force.  Every  thing  which 
the  head  of  such  a  man  comd  con¬ 
trive,  or  the  arm  execute,  would  be 
combined  and  concentrated  into  one 
vast  effort,  and  that  effort  would  be 
strained  for  the  humiliation  and  de¬ 
struction  of  this  country.  Universal 
dominion  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
the  aim  of  all  French  governments  ; 
but  it  is  pre-eminently  the  object  to 
which  such  a  mind  as  Buonaparte’s 
will  aspire.  England  alone  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of 
that  design,  and  England  he  has 
therefore  resolved  to  strike  down  and 
extirpate.  How  then  were  these  da¬ 
ring  projects  to  be  met  ?  How,  but 


by  cherishing,  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  but  particularly  in  the  penin¬ 
sula,  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
usurpations  of  France.  If  we  have 
saved  the  navy  of  Portugal ;  if  we 
have  saved  the  Spanish  ships  at  Fer« 
rol ;  if  we  have  enabled  the  Portu- 
gueze  government  to  emigrate  to 
their  colonies  ;  if  we  have  succeeded 
in  yet  securing  the  naval  and  coloni¬ 
al  resources  both  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  ;  how  have  these  important 
objects  been  achieved  but  by  foment¬ 
ing  in  both  these  kingdoms  a  spirit 
of  resistance  to  the  overwhelming 
ambition  of  Buon^arte  i  To  this 
end  must  all  our  efforts  be  now  di¬ 
rected.  This  is  the  only  engine 
which  now  remains  for  us  to  work  in 
opposition  to  Buonaparte’s  gigantic 
designs. 

“  Why  then  should  we  depart  from 
that  salutary  line  of  policy  ?  what  is 
there  to  dissuade  or  discourage  us 
from  adhering  to  it  ?  I  can  discover 
nothing  in  the  aspect  of  Spanish  af¬ 
fairs  that  wears  any  thing  like  the 
hue  and  complexion  of  despair.  If, 
indeed,  it  had  appeared  that  this 
spirit  began  to  languish  in  the  breast 
of  the  patriotic  Spaniards,  if  miscar¬ 
riages,  disasters,  and  defeats  had  been 
observed  to  damp  the  ardour  and 
break  down  the  energies  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  mind,  then  might  it  be  believed 
that  further  assistance  to  the  Spanish 
cause  would  prove  unavailing.  But, 
fortunately  for  this  country,  not  only 
is  there  life  still  in  Spain,  but  her  pa¬ 
triotic  heart  still  continues  to  beat 
high  :  The  generous  and  exalted  sen¬ 
timent,  which  first  prompted  us  to 
lend  our  aid  to  the  cause  of  Spain, 
should  therefore  be  still  maintained 
in  full  force,  and  should  still  inspi¬ 
rit  us  to  continue  that  aid  to  tne 
last  moment  of  her  resistance. — The 
struggle  in  which  Spain  is  now  enga- 
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ged  is  not  merely  a  Spanish  struggle. 
No,  my  lords,  in  that  struggle  are 
committed  the  best,  the  very  vital  in> 
terests  of  England.  With  the  fate 
of  Spain  the  me  of  England  is  now 
inseparably  blended.  Should  we  not 
therefore  stand  by  her  to  the  last  ? 
For  my  part,  my  lords,  as  an  adviser 
of  the  crown,  I  shall  not  cease  to 
commend  to  my  sovereign  to  conti> 
nue  to  assist  Spain  to  the  latest  mo* 
ment  of  her  resistance.  It  should 
not  dishearten  us  that  Spain  appears 
to  be  in  the  very  crisis  of  her  fate  ; 
we  should  on  the  contrary  extend  a 
more  anxious  care  over  her  at  a  mo* 
ment  so  critical.  For  in  nations,  and 
above  all  in  Spain,  how  often  have 
the  apparent  symptoms  of  dissolution 
been  the  presages  of  new  life,  and 
of  renovated  vigour  ?  Therefore,  I 
would  cling  to  Spam  in  her  last  strug¬ 
gle;  therefore,  I  would  watch  her  last 
agonies,  I  would  wash  and  heal  her 
wounds,  I  would  receive  her  parting 
breath,  I  would  catch  and  cherish 
the  last  vital  spark  of  her  expiring 
patriotism.  Nor  let  this  be  deemed 
a  mere  office  of  pious  charity  )  nor 
an  exaggerated  representation  of  my 
feelings ;  nor  an  overcharged  picture 
of  the  circumstances  that  call  them 
forth.  In  the  cause  of  Spain,  the  cause 
of  honour  and  of  interest  is  equally 
involved  and  inseparably  allied.  It 
is  a  cause  in  favour  of  wluch  the  finest 
feelings  of  the  heart  unite  with  the 
soundest  dictates  of  the  understand* 

£arl  Moira  and  Lord  Sidmouth 
concurred  with  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down,  in  condemning  ministers  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  conduct* 
ed  the  war  in  Spain,  yet  still  express¬ 
ing  hope  for  the  issue.  Lord  Holland 
Spoketothesamepurport.  "Those,** 
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he  said,  **  who  disapproved  of  our  in* 
terposing  at  all  in  the  cause  of  Spain, 
and  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
success  of  that  cause,  must  equally 
condemn  the  course  which  ministers 
had  taken.  If  indeed  there  was  any 
difference,  it  must  be  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  Spain,  who  must  fed 
peculiarly  mortified  by  the  disap* 
pointment  of  their  wishes,  through 
the  misjudging  policy  of  those  minis* 
ters :  he  was  one  of  those  so  morti¬ 
fied,  for  no  event  had  ever  excited  a 
more  lively  interest  in  his  mind,  not 
even  the  dawn  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion.  He  condemned  ministers  for 
having  sent  out  Mr  Stuart  and  Mr 
Frere  without  any  adequate  instruc¬ 
tions,  particularly  with  regard  to  that 
most  important  point,  the  an^nge- 
ment  of  a  system  for  conciliating  the 
minds  of  the  Spanish  people,  by  a 
redress  of  their  grievances,  and  a  re¬ 
storation  of  their  rights.  He  con¬ 
demned  them  also  for  neither  having 
sent  out  a  sufficient  force,  nor  given 
proper  instructions  or  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  to  that  force  which  they  did 
send.  He  dwelt  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  supporting  Spain  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  pointing  out  the  perilous  faci¬ 
lities  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  which 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon  would  afford  to 
the  French,  if  those  ports  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  into  their  hands.  And 
if,  after  all  her  efforts,  Spain  should 
ultimately  be  subdued,  his  advice  to 
this  country  respecting  the  Spanish 
colonies  was,  that  it  should  promote 
the  estabhshment  of  such  a  system  of 
government  there,  as  good  statesmen 
could  alone  approve  in  any  country ; 
a  system  founded  upon  the  opinions 
and  wishes  of  the  people.*’  Thirty- 
three  peers  voted  for  the  motion  of 
censure,  sixty-five  negatived  it. 
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Lord  Porchester's  Motion  for  an  Inquiry  into  the  Walcheren  Expedition. 

John  Gale -Jones  committed  to  Newgate.  Lord  Chatham's  Memorial. 

Debates  upon  that  Subject,  and  upon  the  Expedition. 

In  the  debates  upon  the  affairs  of  important  scene  of  operations :  the 
Spain  ministers  were  completely  tri>  effects  of  that  fatal  error  were  to  a 
’  umphant.  Some  of  their  opponents  certain  extent  irremediable  ;  but  no 
accused  them  of  having  done  too  subsequent  attemptwasmade,  and  the 
much,  others  of  having  done  too  lit*  French  were  suffered  to  take  fortress 
tie,  and  some  would  fain  have  per-  after  fortress,  without  an  effort  on 
suaded  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  our  part  to  relieve  them.  Still  the 
that  their  brethren  had  obtained  no  conduct  of  administration  toward 
victory  at  Talavera.  The  charge  Spain  was  far  more  worthy  of  com- 
which  was  brought  against  them  of  mendation  than  of  censure, — it  had 
having  taken  no  measures  for  concili-  been  brave  and  generous:  our  o>vn 
ating  the  Spanish  people,  by  obtain-  safety  and  the  welfare  of  mankind 
ing  for  them  a  restoration  of  those  were  deeply  at  stake ;  but  while  we 
p<wtical  rights  which  had  been  so  had  every  motive  of  policy  for  assist- 
long  withheld,  was  abundantly  dis-  ing  the  Spaniards  in  their  struggle,  the 
proved  by  the  papers  laid  before  par-  assistance  was  given  in  a  manner  wor- 
liament.  There  it  appeared  that  Mr  thy  of  the  noble  people  who  gave,  and 
Stuart,  Mr  Frere,  and  Marquis  Wei-  of  the  noble  peop^  who  received  it. 
lesley,  had  each  of  them  pressed  The  result  of  any  discussion  upon 
upon  the  existing  government  the  this  subject  was  anticipated  by  the 
necessity  of  convoking  the  cortes.  public  ;  they,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
The  great  error  which  the  ministry  of  a  few  factious  news-writers,  and 
had  committed,  was  in  their  almost  of  the  journalists,  who  told  us,  with  a 
total  neglect  of  Catalonia.  In  the  want  of  feeling  more  disgraceful  even 
commencement  of  the  struggle  this  than  their  want  of  foresight,  that  the 
fault  was  not  imputable  to  them,  but  Spaniards  had  *  '*  only  a  little  hour 
to  the  general,  who,  upon  his  own  to  strut  and  fret,”  continued  to  feel 
responsibility,  disobeyed  his  mstruc-  concerning  Spain  like  freemen  and 
tions  to  convey  his  army  to  that  most  like  Englishmen.  What  might  be 
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the  issue  of  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  Walcheren  expedition,  no  man 
could  foresee  ;  the  ministers  evidently 
looked  to  it  with  apprehension,  their 
antagonists  with  eagerness  and  with 
hope,  and  the  peo^e  with  anxious 
solicitude  ;  for,  condemning  as  they 
did  that  lamentable  measure,  none  of 
its  unhappy  effects  appeared  so  mis* 
chievousas  the  victory  which  it  might 
afford  to  opposition,  and  their  con¬ 
sequent  return  to  power.  In  the  first 
.  week  of  the  session,  Lord 

Jan.  26.  Porchester  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commit¬ 
tee,  to  inquire  into  the  policy  and 
conduct  of  this  expedition,  **  not  a 
select  or  secret  committee,**  he  said, 
“before  whom  garbled  extracts  might 
be  laid  by  ministers  themselves,  in  or¬ 
der  to  produce  apartial  discussion,  but 
a  committee  of  tne  whole  house,  when 
the  house  might  have  a  ifair  case  be¬ 
fore  them,  because  they  could  exa¬ 
mine  oral  evidence  at  the  bar.  The 
object  which  he  proposed,  was  to 
pot  his  majesty*s  ministers  upon  their 
trial.  Was  a  measure  so  productive 
of  calamity,  so  pregnant  with  disas¬ 
ters,  to  escape  raquiry,  or  were  its 
authors  to  escape  punishment  ?  He  did 
not  Marne  the  choice  of  a  command¬ 
er.  Although  Lord  Chatham  was  not 
one  of  those  officers  whom  Fame  had 
noticed  among  her  list  of  herctes— al¬ 
though  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
“  in  camps  and  tented  fields  had 
bled*’ — although  he  was  much  more 
fiuniliar  with  the  gaieties  of  London 
or  the  business  of  office,  than  with 
the  annals  of  military  experience  or 
glory— yet  he  did  not  complain  of 
tne  appointment  of  such  an  officer  to 
command  such  am  expedition.  He 
was,  in  foct,  the  most  appropriate  per¬ 
son  that  could  be  chosen.  Had  it  in¬ 
deed  been  a  wisely-planned  expedi¬ 
tion,**  said  Lord  Porchester,  “I  should 


say,  that  it  ought  to  be  intrusted  to 
an  intelligent  commander — ^to  one 
who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
aumy — to  one  experienced  in  modern 
warfare,  as  this  was  not  the  time  for. 
making  hazardous  experiments.  But, 
abortive  and  impracticable  as  the 
plan  was,  1  should  have  thought  it  a 
pity  to  have  the  character  of  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  that  description  exposed  to 
sacrifice,  'by  rendenng  him  responsi- 
ble  for  the  success  of  a  measure  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  such  a 
man  to  comprehend  or  execute.  No, 
Lord  Chatham  was  the  fittest  man 
for  the  station.  This  ill-fated  expedi¬ 
tion  was  the  favourite  bantling  of  mi¬ 
nisters.  It  required  to  be  fostered  by 
parental  partiality,  for  it  could  have 
no  claim  to  rational  attachment.  Such 
an  expedition  could  be  understood  by 
themselves  alone,  and  one  of  themselves 
alone  was  fit  to  command  it.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  inquiry  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
public,  to  consult  the  safety  of  the 
country,  it  is  at  present ;  at  this  mo- 
ment,  which  may  be  well  considered 
the  most  awful  crisis  that  ever  sus¬ 
pended  the  destinies  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire— a  crisis  rendered  more  alarming 
by  the  sentiment  that  universally  and 
justly  prevails,  with  regard  to  those 
to  whom  the  administration  of  our 
government  is  committed.  I  n  these 
men  the  country  has  no  confidence 
whatever :  the  country  can  have  no 
confidence  whatever.  They  are  fal¬ 
len  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  public  esti¬ 
mation.** 

The  previous  question  was  moved 
by  Mr  Croker,  and  supported  by  Mr 
Perceval,  on  t^  ground  that  “  the  pa¬ 
pers  upon  this  subject,  which  had 
been  promised  by  his  majesty,  would 
be  laid  before  the  house  in  three 
days,  and  they  would  then  have  the 
means  of  judging  whctlier  any,  or 
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what  spedes  of  inqaiiT’  was  necessa- 
nr.  Why  institate  an  inquiry,  when 
tney  mignt  have  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  before  an  inquiry  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  set  on  foot  ?  The  reason  of 
this  indecent  predpitancy  was,  that 
it  was  not  inquiry  for  which  they  con¬ 
tended,  but  Uie  removal  of  ministers.” 
But  the  sense  of  the  house,  as  well  as 
the  temper  of  the  people,  was  against 
them.  The  necessity  of  not  even  ap¬ 
pearing  to  baffle  or  delay  investiga¬ 
tion,  was  urged  by  Mr  Bathurst  and 
Mr  Wilberforce.  Sir  William  Cur¬ 
tis  rose  to  gpve  his  assent  and  sup¬ 
port  to  the  motion.  General  Gros- 
venor  demanded  inquiry  in  the  name 
of  the  army,  and  Sir  Home  Popham 
in  that  of  the  navy ;  and  the  passions 
of  the  house  were  appealed  to  in  eve* 
ry  way  by  an  opposition  which  knew 
its  own  strengM  and  the  strength  of 
the  case.  *•  The  enemy,”  said  Mr 
Ponsonby,  **  has  told  us  that  it  was 
the  genius  of  France  conducted  the 
British  armies  to  Walcheren  in  the 
late  expedition.  But  no  1  It  was 
not  the  genius  of  France,  it  was  the 
demon  of  England,  nurtured  into  ma¬ 
lignant  influence  by  the  base  dissen¬ 
sions  and  unprincipled  cabals  of  a 
weak,  divided,  insincere,  and  incapa¬ 
ble  administration — an  administration 
ill  thought  of  by  all,  suspected  by 
themselves,  and  despised  by  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  an  administration,  a  constituent 
member  of  which  was  engaged  in  a 
low  and  unmanly  conspiracy  to  expel 
from  his  station  another  constituent 
member  of  it ;  an  administration,  at 
the  head  of  which  now  stands  this  mi¬ 
nister,  who,  though  an  intrigue  of  this 
base,  ungenerous  and  unmixed  quali¬ 
ty,  was  in  progress  for  months,  has 
bera  obliged  in  this  house  to  offer  up 
in  kis  own  defence,  that  he  was  inno¬ 
cent,  because  he  was  ignorant !  This 
is  the  picture  which  he  and  hit  col¬ 


leagues  have  drawn  of  themselves. 
What  need  was  th'fe  that  genius 
should  confound  what  unequal^  ig¬ 
norance  had  devised  ?  What  needed 
our  enemy  to  interpose  his  great 

Eower,  or  his  gp^ter  abilities,  when 
e  had  our  ministers  for  auxiUariet  f 
Why  array  the  highest  talents,  to  op¬ 
pose  the  efforts  ofincapacitythe  most 
evident — to  frustrate  the  councils 
of  insufficiency  the  most  degrading  ? 
Behold  at  the  head  of  the  nation’s 
councils  a  minister,  who,  knowing 
that  after  this  intrigue  for  months 
had  terminated  in  an  agreement  to 
remove  a  colleague  from  an  active 
and  efficient  situation  in  the  cabinet, 
under  the  alledged  imputation  of  his 
incapacity  to  discharge  the  functions 
of  office,  yet  still  suffered  him,  though 
thus  pronounced  incapable,  to  retain 
for  months  his  office  of  war  secretary, 
upon  no  other  ground  save  that  he 
could  not  reconcile  the  communica¬ 
tion  to  his  feelings.  Where  were  hiS 
feelings  for  the  people  of  England  I 
Where  were  they  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe,  whilst  be  suffered  an  inca¬ 
pable  minister  to  remain  in  office  ? 
Where  did  the  feelings  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  slumber,  wkea 
the  best  blood  of  the  empire  was  left 
to  pntrify  in  the  poisonous  air  of 
Walcheren,  there,  amidst  pestilence 
and  death  to  linger,  and  to  perish,  in 
order  to  afford  a  ctdourable  pretext 
to  the  noble  lord  for  retaining  office 
until  the  minister  of  England  could! 
reconcile  to  his  feelings  roe  commu¬ 
nication  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  ac¬ 
knowledged  incapacity  I” 

Mr  Windham,  abstaining  from  any 
of  these  personal  invectives,  dweR 
wholly  upon  the  point  in  debate. 

**  The  vote,”  he  said,  ”  ought  to  be 
carried  by  acclamation  :  k  would  be 
a  reproacn  for  ever  to  the  character 
of  parikunent,  if  it  suffered  its  atten- 
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(ion  to  be  diverted  for  one  single  day 
by  any  vain  delusive  hope  held  out 
from  the  production  of  papers.  To 
satisfy  that  house  that  inquiry  was 
necessary,  it  had  only  to  look  to 
Walcheren,  to  consider  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  expedition,  and  to  con- 
template  the  present  state  of  the  ar¬ 
my  that  was  sent  there.  Search  the 
military  annals  of  Great  Britain, 
and  there  was  no  precedent  of  such 
extensive,  complete,  and  unqualified 
failure.  The  greatest  possible  fai¬ 
lure  might  take  place,  and  still  no 
blame  attach  any  where.  It  was  not 
that  the  expedition  failed,  but  that 
it  could  not  succeed,  that  the  house 
and  the  country  had  to  complain  of. 
It  was  generated  in  calamity,  and 
your  troops  were  marched  from  their 
own  shore  direct  to  destruction. 
There  were  none  of  those  extraordi* 
nary  obstructions  encountered  which 
have  often  been  so  fatal  to  the  best 
arranged  operations  ;  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  officers — no  impedi¬ 
ment  from  wind  and  weather ;  and 
the  events  proved,  that  where  our 
troops  came  in  contact  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  success  wgs  the  uniform  con* 
sequence.  Neither  could  there  be 
traced  any  interruption  to  our  event¬ 
ful  success  through  the  fortune  of 
war— a  cause  too  frequently  decisive 
upon  some  of  its  greatest  and  most 
extensive  operations.  It  was  demon¬ 
strable  that  this  expedition  had  fail¬ 
ed, and  solely  failed,  from  pre-existing 
causes.  Why  ministers  did  not  know 
of  them,  was  a  part  of  his  accusation 
and  their  misconduct.  They  should 
have  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  of  the  poioonous  air  of  Wal¬ 
cheren.  But  the  event  proved,  that 
they  either  did  not  know  of  them, 
07,  knowing,  that  they  disregarded 
them.  They  marched  the  British 
army  to  its  grave,  to  be  extinguished 


amidst  the  pestilentiid  air  of  Walche¬ 
ren,  to  go  out  like  a  candle  in  a  vault. 
In  every  view  the  house  could  take 
of  the  question,  it  must  appear  evi¬ 
dent  upon  their  own  shewing,  that 
ministers  had  completely  failed.  If 
it  was  taken  up  as  a  foreign  object, 
with  a  hope  of  affecting  the  state  of 
events  at  that  time  in  Germany,  its 
object  was  wholly  frustrated  ;  and  if 
it  was  coNsideced  solely  as  a  British 
object,  the  calamitous  result,  in  that 
case,  conrmletely  contradicted  its  pur¬ 
pose.  The  great  and  uncontrola- 
ble  cause  of  the  failure,  arose  from 
the  utter  impossibility  that  it  cquld 
succeed.” 

Upon  the  division,  ministers  were 
left  in  a  minority  of  186  to  19.5.  The 
opposition  journalists  were  loud  ia 
their  triumph,  anticipating  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  all  their  hopes ;  they  were 
solicitous  to  keep  the  public  attention 
fixed  upon  this  subject,  and  this  on¬ 
ly  ;  and  as  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville  and  the  Duke  of  York,  to  hurry 
on  parliament  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  people.  A  series  of  circumstan- 
cesas  unexpected  as  they  were  strange, 
diverted  the  public  feeling,  and  the 
ministry  were  extricated  from  a  peri¬ 
lous  situation,  by  events  which  they 
could  neither  foresee  nor  controul. 
The  day  before  the  inquiry 
began,  Mr  Yorke  gave  no-  Feb-  1. 
tice  that  he  should  enforce 
the  standing  order  of  the  house  for 
the  exclusion  of  strangers,  “  not,” 
said  he,  “  with  any  wish  to  keep  their 
proceedings  from  publicity  in  due 
time,  but  to  guard  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  misrepresentation  or  mis¬ 
understanding  out  of  doors  before 
the  minutes  should  be  published.” 
After  this  had  been  once  enforced, 
Mr  Sheridan  moved  that  a  committee 
of  privileges  should  be  appointed  to 
consider  tms  standing  order.  “Would 
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it  be  endured,”  he  said,  “  that  the 
country  should  be  deprived  of  that 
information  which  it  was  most  alive 
to  be  possessed  of ;  that  it  should  be 
kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  what 
parliament  was  doing  at  one  of  the 
most  awful  moments  of  its  existence  ? 
for  surely  it  would  not  be  contended, 
that  the  papers  printed  by  order  of 
that  house  could  by  any  possibility 
circulate  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
population  of  these  kingdoms  ;  and 
even  were  those  documents  so  circu¬ 
lated,  they  would  only  convey  the 
mere  questions  and  answers.  All  the 
interlocutory  discussions  would  be 
suppressed,  and  perhaps  questions  of 
the  most  vital  importance  for  ever 
withheld  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
public.  He  was  ready  to  believe,  that 
ministers  did  not  wish  to  screen  them¬ 
selves  by  such  an  expedient ;  and  even 
,  if  they  did,  he  was  sure  that  Mr  Y  orke 
would  have  disdained  to  be  their  in¬ 
strument  for  any  such  purpose.  But 
such  a  measure  could  not  fail  of  being 
highly  repugpiant'to  the  feelings  of 
the  public,  as  well  as  highly  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation  ;  and  a 
House  of  Commons  which  regarded  its 
own  character,  and  respected  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  its  constituents,  should  not 
resist  the  feelings  of  the  public  at  a 
time  like  the  present.” 

The  person  who  immediately  rose 
to  reply  was,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  Mr  Windham,  who,  with  cha¬ 
racteristic  manliness,  never  failed  to 
brave  unpopularity  when  those  prin¬ 
ciples  were  called  in  question,  con¬ 
cerning  which  his  opinions  were  equal¬ 
ly  decided  and  consistent.  “  What,” 
he  asked,  “  was  the  value  to  their 
constituents  of  knowing  what  was 
passing  in  that  bouse  ?  Supposing 
they  should  never  know,  it  was  only 
the  difference  between  a  representa¬ 
tive  government  and  a  democracy. 


Till  within  the  last  20  or  SO  years,  it 
was  not  even  permitted  to  publish  the 
debates.  He  Was  one  of  those  who 
liked  the  constitution  as  it  was ;  he 
did  not  like  it  as  it  is.  If  this  prac¬ 
tice  had  been  tolerated,  winked  at, 
and  suffered,  it  was  no  reason  that  it 
should  on  all  occasions  be  continued, 
and  that  persons  should  make  a  trade 
of  what  they  obtained  from  the  gal¬ 
leries,  amongst  which  persons  were 
to  be  found  men  of  all  descriptions  ; 
bankrupt  s,  lottery-office  keepers,  foot¬ 
men,  and  decayed  tradesmen.  The 
proprietors  of  papers  had  talked  of 
the  injustice  of  closed  doors.  This 
was  taking  up  the  subject  as  if  the 
admission  of  strangers  into  the  gal¬ 
lery  was  a  privilege,  but  it  was  no 
such  thing  ;  and  though  he  might 
perhaps  think  it  useful  to  let  it  con¬ 
tinue  after  having  so  lung  prevailed, 
he  did  not  allow  it  to  be  a  privilege. 
Were  that  the  case,  we  should  come 
into  a  state  of  democracy— a  state  like 
that  of  Athens.  He  did  not  think 
accounts  in  the  daily  papers  were  so 
desireable  as  many  others  did.  They 
had  lately  exposed  themselves,  and  re¬ 
viled  government  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  some  of  their  contemporaries  were 
in  the  pay  of  government.  What  did 
this  prove  ?  not  the  value  or  actual 
importance  of  papers  ;  but  it  clearly 
shewed  that  if  government  could  have 
them  in  their  pay,  then  papers  were 
liable  to  be  let  for  hire— -to  be  bought 
and  sold— and  that  the  press,  which 
had  been  thought  in  this  country  the 
palladium  of  its  liberty,  was  always 
to  be  |>urchased  by  the  highest  bid¬ 
der.  He  did  not  wish  to  establish 
such  a  power  in  the  press  as  to  ena¬ 
ble  it  to  controul  parliament.  He 
did  not  knew  any  of  the  conductors 
of  the  press  ;  but  he  understood  them 
to  be  a  set  of  men  who  would  give 
into  the  corrupt  misrepresentation  of 
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oppoaite  tide*  {  and  he  was  therefore 
determined  not  to  lend  his  hand  to 
abrogate  an  order  which  was  made 
to  correct  an  abuse.  He  now  saw 
that  it  led  to  consequences  of  a  most 
mischievous  tendency— no  less  than 
to  change  the  character  of  a  represen. 
tative  government,  which  presumed 
confidence  in  the  representative  body, 
into  that  of  a  democracy,  in  which 
every  thin^  was  done  by  the  people  ; 
and  led  directly  to  that  despotism 
which  had  so  lately  desolated  other 
countries.” 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  spoke  upon 
this  occasion  in  a  manner  equally  cha> 
raeteristic.  “  He  must  subscribe,” 
he  said,  to  many  of  the  doctrines 
which  Mr  Windham  advanced,  be. 
cause  they  were  constitutional,  and  he 
only  found  fault  with  them  as  inap¬ 
plicable  to  the  present  situation  of  toe 
country.  If  ne  could  see  in  that 
house  a  body  of  gentlemen  fairly  and 
freely  elected  hy  the  people  as  the 
chosen  guardians  of  their  rights— if 
be  could  see  no  placemen  or  pension¬ 
ers  within  those  walls,  and  if  no  cor¬ 
rupt  or  undue  influence  could  ever  be 
supposed  to  operate  on  the  minds  of 
any  of  the  members  of  that  assembly, 
then,  indeed,  he  should  see  no  parti¬ 
cular  objection  to  the  inquiry  being 
conducted  in  secret,  and  the  evidence 
being  given  to  the  public  in  tht  manner 
that  was  now  proposed.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  the  case  was  diffe¬ 
rent,  and  the  house  stood  in  the  eye 
of  the  public  in  a  very  opposite  situ¬ 
ation.  They  stood  iMforr  the  coun¬ 
try  under  circumstances  of  great  sus¬ 
picion.  It  bad  been  considered  by 
some,  that  in  point  of  character  they 
were  on  their  last  legs.  As  for  his 
part,  be  greatly  feared  that  they  had 
not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.” 

Sir  Francis  was  called  to  order  for 
this  Uqgipife.  Mr  Sheridan,  to  whom 


this  praise  is  certainly  due,  that  be 
has  DMn  as  consistent  a  ptditician  as 
Mr  Windham  himself,  did  not  lose 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  himself 
upon  so  popular  a  topic.  **  To  some 
of  Mr  Windham’s  opinions,”  he  said, 
**  he  bad  listened  with  regret  and 
even  horror.  The  friendship  which 
he  had  long  entertained  for  him,  and 
his  regard  for  his  right  honourable 
friend’s  character  and  honour,  strug¬ 
gling  with  his  own  sense  of  public 
duty,  had  made  him,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  almost  wish  that  the 
public  had  been  excluded  from  hearing 
his  opinions.  Give  me,”  said  Mr  She¬ 
ridan,  ”  but  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  I  will  give  to  the  minister  a  ve¬ 
nal  House  of  Peers— I  will  give  him 
a  corrupt  and  servile  House  of  Com- 
mens— I  will  give  him  the  full  swing 
of  the  patronage  of  office— I  will 
give  him  the  whole  host  of  ministerial 
influence— I  will  give  him  all  the 

Eower  that  place  can  confer  upon 
im  to  purchase  up  submission  and 
overawe  resistance ;  and  yet,  armed 
with  the  liberty  of  the  press,  1  will 
go  forth  to  meet  him  undismayed  ;  I 
will  attack  the  mighty  fabric  he  has 
reared  with  that  mightier  engine ;  I 
will  shake  down  from  its  height  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  bury  it  beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  abuses  it  was  meant  to  shelter. 

**  I  am  not  one,”  he  continued, 
**  of  those  who  think  or  speak  des- 
pondingly  of  the  situation,  or  de- 
gradingly  of  the  character  of  the 
country.  Great  Britain  stands  on  a 
proud  eminence,  struggli  >g  as  she  is, 
and  successfully  strug^ing  as  I  hope 
she  will  be,  for  the  liberties  of  the 
world.  Bnt  to  what  is  it  owing  that 
she  is  able  to  maintain  such  a  con¬ 
test,  and  bid  defiance  to  that  power¬ 
ful  enemy,  who  has  already  vanquish* 
ed  every  power  against  which  he  hat 
directed  bit  victorious  arms,  and  tram- 
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pled  upon  the  rights  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  prostrate  hations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  i  All  this  1  can  attribute  to 
effects  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
idone,  and  most  particularly  and  em¬ 
phatically  to  the  unrestrained  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  debates  and  proce^ngs 
of  parliament.” 

Buty  however  ably  Mr  Sheridan  en¬ 
forced  his  arguments,  the  sense  of 
arliament  was  decidedly  against  him. 
t  was  felt  that  for  the  house  to  sus¬ 
pend  a  privilege  of  such  importance 
in  condescension  to  public  opinion, 
would  be  in  fact,  as  Mr  Windham 
represented,  to  render  popular  opinion 
paramount :  166  members  therefore 
voted  ag^nst  the  motion,  and  only 
80  for  it.  A  debate  of  this  kind  be¬ 
came  naturally  the  subject  of  much 
conversation,  and  about  a 
Feb.  19.  fortnight  afterwards,  Mr 
Yorke  complained  to  the 
house  of  a  breach  of  privilege  which 
bad  arisen  from  it.  His  conduct  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
a  speaking  club,  called  the  British  Fo¬ 
rum,  and  their  hand  bills,  which  were 
stuck  upon  all  the  walls,  stated,  that 
**  after  an  interesting  discussion,  it 
was  unanimously  decided  that  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  standing  orders,  by 
shutting  out  strans^rs  from  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ought 
to  be  censured,  as  an  insidious  and 
ill-timed  attack  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  as  tending  to  aggravate  the 
discontents  of  the  people,  and  to  ren¬ 
der  their  representatives  objects  of 
jealous  suspicion.”  The  same  hand¬ 
bill  proposed  as  a  question  for  their 
next  night's  meeting,  **  Which  was 
the  greater  outrage  upon  public  feel¬ 
ing,  Mr  Yorke’s  enforcement  of  the 
standing  orders,  or  Mr  Windham's 
recent  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
press  This  Mr  Yorke  complam- 
ed  of,  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  pri¬ 


vileges  of  the  house.  “  Either,”  he 
said,  **  those  privileges  existed,  or 
they  did  not ;  if  they  did,  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  house  to  defend 
them  from  those  gross  and  wanton 
attacks,  which  not  only  invaded  them, 
but  went  in  a  great  degree  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  they  had  such  privileges 
or  not.  The  attack  of  which  he  com¬ 
plained  was  not  a  mere  newspaper  pa¬ 
ragraph,  it  was  a  placard  stuck  upon 
the  walls  of  the  metropolis,  challen¬ 
ging  the  eye  of  the  passenger,  and 
openly  defying  all  consequences.  A 
grosser  breach  of  privilege  could  not 
be  imagined,  and  it  that  house  did  not 
speedily  take  measures  to  vindicate 
their  privileges,  they  would  be  sup¬ 
posed  either  not  to  possess,  or  to 
want  spirit  to  assert  them.” — This 
also,  like  the  enfbrcementof  the  stand¬ 
ing  orders,  was  a  thing  in  which  the 
house  had  no  choice,  and  the  printer 
of  the  handbill  was  accordingly  or¬ 
dered  to  attend  at  the  bar  on  the 
following  evening. 

The  printer  appeared, 
and  stated  that  John  Gale  Feb.  20. 
Jones  was  the  author  of 
the  handbill.  «  He  himself,”  he  said, 
had  been  employed  by  him  in  print¬ 
ing  such  papers  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  had  not  seen  the  contents 
of  the  one  in  question  till  the  whole 
impression  was  thrown  off.  He  hum¬ 
bly  begged  pardon  of  the  honourable 
house  (or  his  offence,  and  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  give  up  the 
manuscript,  and  to  prove  that  it  was 
the  hand-writingof  John  Gale  Jones.” 
The  printer  upon  this  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  seneant-at-arros, 
and  Gale  Jones  ordered  to  attend  on 
the  morrow.  On  the  morrow  Gale 
Jones  appeared,  and  the  speaker  ad¬ 
dressed  him,  saying,  ”  A  complaint 
had  been  made  to  that  house  of  the 
publication  of  a  scandalous  and  libel- 
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Iou8  handbill,  reflecting  on  its  pro* 
ceedings  ;  the  printer  of  that  hand¬ 
bill  alleged  that  he  was  the  author, 
what  had  he  to  say  in  his  behalf 
Gale  Jones  replied,  **  I  acknowledge, 
sir,  that  I  was  the  author  of  that 
paper,  and  I  am  extremely  sorry  the 
printer  has  experienced  any  inconve¬ 
nience  on  my  account.”  Being  then 
asked  if  he  had  any  thing  more  to  say 
in  his  behalf,  he  proceeded  in  these 
words  :  **  I  sincerely  lament  that  I 
should  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  this  honourable  house;  and  I  trust 
they  will  not  consider  that  in  what  I 
have  done  I  was  actuated  by  any  sense 
of  disrespect  to  its  privileges,  or  the 
persons  of  any  of  its  members  indivi¬ 
dually  ;  or  that  I.  had  any  other  mo¬ 
tive  in  mentioning  the  names  of  the 
two  honourable  members  alluded  to, 
save  that  they  happened  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  subject  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  have  always  considered  it 
the  privilege  of  every  Englishman  to 
animadvert  on  public  measures  and 
the  conduct  of  public  men  ;  but  in 
looking  over  the  paper  in  question 
again,  I  And  that  1  have  erred  :  I 
beg  to  express  my  contrition,  and  I 
throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  this  ho¬ 
nourable  house.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which  is  an  important  branch 
of  the  constitution,  has  always  had 
my  unfeigned  respect.” 

The  speaker  now  put  the  question, 
that  Gale  Jones  had  been  guilty  of  a 
gross  breach  of  the  privileges  of  that 
house  ;  which  was  carried  without  a 
dissentient  voice.  Mr  Yorke  then 
rose,  and  having  appealed  to  those 
who  knew  him  best,  whether,  during 
the  twenty  years  he  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  house,  he  had  ever  evinced 
a  disposition  for  personal  severity, 
observed  that,  from  the  frequency  of 
these  offences,  it  was  high  time  some 
measures  should  be  adopted  eflectu- 
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ally  to  check  them,  and  that  the 
house  ought  to  mark  its  sense  of  its 
own  dignity  by  making  an  example 
of  the  person  at  the  bar.  He  moved  ! 
therefore  for  his  committal  to  New-  ' 
gate ;  and  this  also  was  voted  unani-  ' 
mously,  as  a  measure  which  followed  i 
of  course,  according  to  the  practice  ' 
of  parliament.  Mr  Yorke  next  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  from  the  printer, 
with  whom  all  persons  were  agreed  it  i 
was  proper  to  deal  as  leniently  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  he  was  therefore  reprimanded, 
and  discharged  without  the  payment 
of  any  fees.— Here  the  matter  rested 
for  a  while  :  of  so  little  import  was 
it  deemed,  that  the  most  violent  of  < 
the  demagogue  writers  did  not  even 
notice  it  in  his  journal,  and  the  public 
attention  continued  to  be  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  fixed  upon  the  inquiry. 

Among  the  papers  which  were  laid 
before  parliament,  was  a  “  Copy  of  ! 
the  Earl  of  Chatham’s  statement  of 
his  proceedings,”  dated  15th  Oct.  | 
1809,  but  presented  to  the  king  14th 
Feb.  1810.  The  tenour  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  was  to  impute  blame  to  the 
naval  part  of  the  expedition.  “  Whe¬ 
ther,”  Lord  Chatham  said,  **the  fail¬ 
ure  arose  from  insufficient  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  admiral,  or 
was  the  unavoidable  result  of  difficul¬ 
ties  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  itself,  was  not  for  him  to  offer 
anyopinion  upon  to  his  maJesty,consi- 
dering  it  entirely  as  a  naval  question.” 
This  narrative  was  not  among  the  pa¬ 
pers  originally  presented  to  the  house ; 
it  had  been  specifically  moved  for  by 
General  Loft.  Lord  Folke¬ 
stone  said,  “that  he  then  Feb.  19.  i 
felt  strong  doubts  as  to  the  | 

propriety  of  producing  it ;  but  he  had 
now  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  as  | 
his  decided  opinion,  that  it  was  such  i 
a  document  as  the  house  ought  not  < 
to  receive,  or  allow  to  remain  on  the  ^ 
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table.  For  what  did  it  purport  to 
be  ?  A  narrative  of  the  exp^ition, 
signed  by  the  military  commander, 
and  presented  to  his  majesty  without 
the  intervention  of  any  responsible 
minister.  How  did  the  house  know 
that  it  was  a  true  copy  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  said  to  have  been  so  presented  ? 
Through  what  office  had  it  passed  ? 
and  by  what  accident  did  it  come  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  by  whom  it  had  been  laid 
on  the  table  ?  But  his  main  objec¬ 
tion  was  of  a  constitutional  character. 
Lord  Chatham  had,  not  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  peer  or  privy  counsellor, 
but  in  that  of  a  military  commander, 
presented  to  the  king  in  person  an 
account  of  his  military  proceedings, 
although  directed  under  the  sign  ma- 
nual,  by  which  he  was  appointed,  to 
make  such  communications  through 
the  proper  officer,  the  secretary  of 
state,  whom  the  constitution  recog¬ 
nised.'* 

Upon  this  Mr  Canning  observed, 
that  the  error  in  point  of  form  might 
be  corrected  by  withdrawing  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  presenting  it  in  a  regular 
way,  stating  whether  the  document 
had  been  presented  to  his  majesty  by 
the  secretary  for  the  war  department, 
or  by  Lord  Chatham  ;  and  if  by  the 
latter,  in  what  capacity.  This,  he  said, 
was  the  simplest  course  of  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  but  he  remarked,  that  all  orders 
from  that  house  relative  to  public  do¬ 
cuments  were  addressed  to  some  re¬ 
sponsible  minister,  who  was  officially 
answerable  for  their  production,  and 
thatall  papersof  thisnature  were  gene¬ 
rally  presented  to  his  majesty  through 
some  responsible  minister  :  great  in¬ 
convenience  indeed  must  obviously  re¬ 
sult  from  a  different  course.— -Mr  Per¬ 
ceval  now  informed  the  house,  that 
when,  in  pursuance  of  General  Loft’s 
MIotion,  the  paper  had  been  ordered, 
he  found  it  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 


secretary  for  the  war  department,  to 
whom  it  had  been  delivered  by  the 
king,  and  from  whom  the  copy  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  table  was  recei¬ 
ved. — Lord  Folkestone  now  repeated, 
that  he  was  sorry  the  paper  had  been 
called  for,  and  sorry  it  had  been  pro¬ 
duced,  because  it  had  found  its  way 
to  the  royal  presence  in  a  most  un¬ 
constitutional  manner;  and  his  ob¬ 
jections  were  considerably  aggravated 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  contents,  for 
it  now  appeared  to  be  a  special  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  commander  of  one  part 
of  the  expedition  reflecting  upon  the 
conduct  of  his  colleagues,  and  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  judgement  of  his  majesty, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  re¬ 
sponsible  minister. 

It  was  asked  by  Mr  Yorke,  What 
there  was  unconstitutional,  if  the  pa¬ 
per  was  presented  in  the  regular  way 
to  the  king  by  a  cabinet  minister, 
who  was  also  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  and  a  peer  of  the  realm  i— 
There  was  a  loud  cry  (Jf  Hear !  hear ! 
at  this,  upon  which  he  grew  warm, 
and  asked,  What  gentlemen  meant 
by  that  exclamation  ?  If  they  meant 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  country,  they  were 
deceived :  if  they  meant  more,  why 
then  no  expressions  of  scorn  and  dis¬ 
dain  which  he  could  use  to  repel  such 
insinuations  would  be  strong  enough. 
—Mr  Tierney  replied  to  this,  that  he 
must  then  come  in  for  a  share  of  this 
scorn  and  disdain,  for  he  certainly 
should  contend,  that  not  only  was 
the  paper  introduced  unconstitution¬ 
ally  into  the  royal  presence,  but  that 
the  character  of  the  navy  had  been 
clandestinely  undermined  by  it.  And 
this  secret  practice  of  poisoning  the 
royal  breast  with  doubts  and  suspi¬ 
cions  of  his  most  approved  and  zea¬ 
lous  servants,  while  it  deprived  them 
of  the  knowledge,  and  of  course  the 
means  of  repelling  them,  deserved  im- 
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Kichment. — As  for  impeachment, 
r  Perceval  said,  he  regarded  it 
merely  as  a  bye-word  ;  but  he  could 
assure  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  thought  proper  to  use 
it,  and  others  also,  that  neitW  in  that 
house  nor  out  of  it  would  such  allu¬ 
sions  tend  in  any  degree  to  promote 
the  object  which  they  had  in  view  in 
prosecuting  this  inquiry.  There  was 
no  one  circumstance,  he  affirmed,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  paper  for  which  there 
was  not  an  adequate  responsibility. 
Lord  Chatham  was  responsible,  if 
there  was  any  thing  culpable  in  its 
character  and  construction  ;  and  he 
himself  was  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  copy  to  that  house. 
Had  not  Lord  Chatham  or  any  other 
individual  a  right  to  lay  a  paper  be¬ 
fore  his  majesty  ?  Nay,  had  not  any 
peer  or  privy  counsellor  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  an  audience  of  the  king  ? 

Mr  Ryder  and  Mr  R.  Dundas 
maintained  the  same  doctrine.  But 
their  antagonists  had  a  strong  case, 
and  did  not  fail  to  press  it  home. 

Leaving  alone  for  the  present,” 
Mr  Windham  said,  **  the  contents  of 
the  paper,  which  he  trusted  would 
ere  long  become  the  subject  of  their 
most  serious  consideration,  their  pre¬ 
sent  business  was  with  the  mode  and 
form  in  which  it  came  before  them, 
and  this  was  wholly  repugnant  to 
every  practice  which  past  experience 
and  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
warranted.  For  instance,  they  knew 
by  what  means  the  paper  had  come 
to  them  from  the  king ;  but  could 
they  say  who  was  the  author,  by 
what  organ,  or  through  what  channel, 
it  had  reached  the  royal  presence? 
On  the  face  of  it  it  appeared  to  have 
been  unofficial,  and  to  have  been  de¬ 
livered  privately  into  the  king^s  clo¬ 
set  ;  ana  they  could  neither  consti- 
tutionaUy  nor  decently  look  for  evi¬ 
dence  from  that  august  quarter.  Who 


then  could  say  that  the  earl  was  either  { 
the  author  or  deliverer  of  the  paper  ?  j 
It  might  be  said,  that  he  was  that  j 
night  to  be  examined  at  their  bar, 
and  the  difficulty  would  be  solved  by 
asking  him  the  question  ;  but  what  j 
if  his  lordship  refused  to  be  exami-  \ 
ned  ?  The  paper,  therefore,  came  in  ! 
so  questionable  a  shape,  so  contrary  to 
every  precedent  and  practice  ground¬ 
ed  on  tho  principles  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  that  the  house  was  bound  not 
merely  to  reject,  but  to  censure  it.” 

The  charge  was  pressed  more  ve-  ! 
hemently  by  Mr  Whitbread.  “Was 
this  communication  of  Earl  Chat- 
ham,”  he  demanded,  **  known  to  the 
ministers,  or  unknown  ?  An  address 
from  the  city  of  London  had  been 
presented,  praying  for  inquiry  ;  to 
which  his  majesty  was  advised  to  an¬ 
swer,  that  he  thought  no  inquiry  ne¬ 
cessary.  Lord  Clmtham  could  not 
have  been  consulted  as  a  minister  up¬ 
on  this  answer ;  for  he  must  have 
said,  that  incjuiry  into  the  naval  part 
of  the  expedition,  at  least,  was  neces¬ 
sary.  How,  then,  did  he  stand  as  one 
of  ms  majesty’s  responsible  advisers  ? 

If  ministers  did  not  know  of  this 
communication,  then  they  deserved 
impeachment  for  advising  such  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  metit^lis.  If  they  did  > 
know  of  it,  and  Lord  Chatham  was  9 
a  party  to  their  answer,  then  his  con- 
duct  was  reprehensible  in  the  ex-  ^ 
treme.  Mr  rerceval  had  said,  that 
every  man  might  have  access  to  the 
king :  Why  then  was  not  the  city  of 
London  admitted  ?  But  Lord  CW-  i; 
ham,  as  a  favourite,  might  do  what  | 
others  could  not ;  and  ministers  might  | 
try  to  persuade  that  house  of  their 
responsibility,  when  they  knew  that 
the  very  way  in  which  they  got  into 
power  was  by  means  of  their  irre¬ 
sponsibility.  Mr  Perceval  spoke  light¬ 
ly  of  impeachment ;  but  if  the  house 
did  not  impeach  him  and  his  col- 
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leagues^  then  all  their  righu  and  pri- 
▼ilegei  were  indeed  gone.  He  accused 
his  opponents  of  envying  him  the  pos. 
session  of  his  place.  For  all  the 
goldt”  exclaimed  Mr  Whitbread^ 
**that  human  sinewsy  bought  and  sold* 
could  ever  earn,  1  would  not  be  in 
his  situation  I  We  do  indeed  wish  to 
turn  him  out,  fur  the  salvation  of  the 
country  ;  but  even  out  of  office,  1 
trust  that  punishment  will  follow 
him.” 

Mr  Williams  Wynne  spoke  more 
temperately,  and  with  that  parlia* 
mentary  knowledge  which  distin* 

fuishes  his  speeches.  “  If,”  he  said, 
following  Mr  Windham's  argument ) 
**  the  house  thought  proper  to  im. 
peach  Earl  Chath^,  what  evidence 
of  the  narrative  could  they  produce 
to  the  House  of  Lords  ?  The  cases 
of  Lord  Bristol,  and  of  the  Seven 
Bishops,  were  exactly  in  point :  the 
difficulty  was  found  in  those  cases ; 
and  was  the  house,  with  these  prece¬ 
dents  before  their  eyes,  going  to  put 
themselves  in  the  same  situation  ?” 
He  then  called  on  the  speaker  for  his 
opmion,  saying,  there  never  was  an 
occasion  in  which  the  house  stood  so 
much  in  want  of  his  assistance.— The 

rker  said,  **  he  had  kept  back  with 
intention  of  forming  and  giving 
the  best  opinion  his  judgement  and 
ability  would  allow.  There  were  pre. 
cedents.  In  1776,  the  house  thought 
proper  to  call  for  a  memorial  deliver¬ 
ed  to  his  majesty  in  his  private  closet 
by  an  imperial  resident.  In  that,  as 
in  the  present  case,  his  majesty  had 
graciously  condescended  to  send  by 
toe  proper  channel,  one  of  his  privy 
council,  the  paper  asked  for,  to  which 
the  house  was  entitled  to  give  full 
credit.  Lord  North  had  presented 
several  similar  papers,  and  was  con* 
sidered  vnma  facie  accountable  for 
them.  These  precedents,  in  his  opi- 
nion,  left  the  house  at  full  liberty  to 
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discuss  the  merits  of  the  narrative/— 
a  point  upon  which  be  did  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  touch.” 

Three  days  afterwards,  Teh,  22. 
Lord  Chatham  was  exa¬ 
mined  before  the  committee.  He 
stated,  that  the  report  in  question 
had  been  prepared,  as  it  purported 
by  its  date,  on  October  15th  ;  but  it 
had  not  been  delivered  then,  because 
he  did  not  think  it  right  to  state,  in 
fact,  what  would  constitute  his  de« 
fence  in  case  of  any  inquiry,  whether 
civil  or  military.  He  had  submitted 
it  to  the  cabinet  after  it  was  deliver* 
ed  to  the  king,  and  on  the  same  day.— 
Was  that,  he  was  asked,  the  only 
memorial  on  the  subject  of  the  expe* 
dition  which  he  had  delivered  to  the 
king  ?  was  there  no  other  paper,  nar¬ 
rative,  memorial,  or  memorandum  of 
any  sort  ? — Lord  Chatham  twice  eva¬ 
ded  the  question,  and  when  it  was  a 
third  time  repeated,  he  made  answer 
in  these  words  :  *'  This  paper  is  my 
official  report  of  my  proceedings. 
When  I  am  asked  with  respect  to  any 
other  paper,  or  to  any  other  circum¬ 
stance  not  coming  under  that  de¬ 
scription,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  li> 
berty  to  enter  at  all  into  any  exami¬ 
nation  of  that  sort,  and  I  must  beg 
to  decline  any  answer  to  the  question 
put  to  me.” 

On  the  evening  after  this  Feh,*3&, 
examination,  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread  moved  an  address  to  his  majes¬ 
ty,  praying  that  copies  of  all  papers 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  at  any  time,  concerning  the 
expedition,  might  be  laid  before  the 
house.  “  The  tenour  of  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham's  answer,”  he  said,  ”  was  such, 
as  induced  a  strong  suspicion  that  he 
had  presented  some  other  document 
to  the  king,  and  he  called  upon  the 
house  to  consiiter  the  circumstances 
in  which  Lord  Chatham  stood.  Ha- 
ving  been  in  the  command  of  the  ex- 
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edition,  and  havings  access  to  the 
ing  as  a  privy  counsellor,  he  had 
used  that  privilege  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  into  the  King’s  hand  a  paper 
reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  associated  with  him  in  that  en 
terprise.  In  all  his  public  dispatches 
not  a  single  imputation  nor  insinua¬ 
tion  was  to  be  found  against  them ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  expressed 
the  most  unqualified  approbation  of 
their  conduct ;  yet  now  he  had  thrown 
such  imputations  on  the  navy  as  were 
calculated  to  put  the  two  services  at 
issue.  Now,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  some  prior  document  had  been 
presented,  (and  if  this  were  denied 
by  any  friend  of  Lord  Chatham,  he 
would  sit  down,  and  say  not  another 
word  on  the  subject)  taking  that  for 
granted,”  he  continued,  “  which  was 
not  denied,  that  prior  document  ought 
to  be  called  for  in  justice  to  the  navy, 
and  in  maintenance  of  the  principles 
of  the  constitution.  There  was  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  there  were  still 
lurking  in  the  closet  of  the  king  pa¬ 
pers  of  great  importance  upon  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry’ :  there  was  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  those  papers  con¬ 
tained  charges  against  the  naval  com¬ 
mander,  the  narrative  already  produ¬ 
ced  containing  imputations  which  on¬ 
ly  stopt  short  of  charges.  When  a 
military  commander  took  such  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  situation  as  a  minister, 
and  of  the  personal  access  he  ha  <  to 
his  majesty,  it  was  a  system  of  fa¬ 
vouritism  which  the  house  must  hold 
in  perfect  abhorrence,  which  the  con¬ 
stitution  knew  nothing  of,  and  which 
was  not  reconcileable  to  the  idea  of 
a  limited  monarchy.  If  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  was  alloiAred,  it  would  confound 
all  distinctions  between  those  monar¬ 
chies  that  are  called  limited,  and  those 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  abso¬ 
lute.  The  most  determined  demo¬ 
crats  never  brought  a  stronger  charge 


against  any  monarchy,  than  that  fa¬ 
vourites  had  ready  access  to  the  ear 
of  their  sovereign,  and  secret  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  poison  'his  royal  mind 
against  brave  and  deserving  men,  who 
had  no  means  of  defending  themselves 
against  such  attacks ;  inasmuch  as  mi¬ 
nions  had  always  a  ready  access  to  the 
sovereign  when  they  had  not.” 

Mr  Ryder  replied,  ”  that  there 
neither  was,  nor  had  been  in  any  of¬ 
fice  under  government,  any  paper,  re¬ 
port,  memorandum,  or  narrative,  up¬ 
on  the  su^ect  in  question,  communi¬ 
cated  by  Lord  Chatham,  other  that! 
that  which  was  then  upon  the  table. 
But  even  supposing  that  such  a  pa¬ 
per  as  that  which  Mr  Whitbread  had 
imagined  did  actually  exist,  as  it  had 
never  been  communicated  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers,  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  what  possible  reply  they  could 
advise  his  majesty  to  make  to  an  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  house  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  would  be,  in  fact, 
to  open  the  private  escrutoir  of  his 
majesty.” — Mr  Ryder  laid  himself 
open  to  a  severe  reply.  ”  Was  this 
language,”  said  Mr  Ponsonby,  “  was 
this  doctrine  for  a  secretary  of  state 
to  hold  to  a  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ?  Did  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  cabinet  minister,  not  know 
where  to  find  a  paper  delivered  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  his  majesty,  without  search¬ 
ing  the  king’s  private  escrutoir  ?  Did 
he  think  that  such  a  paper  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  private  and  confidential 
communication  ?  If  that  were  the  case, 
every  other  general,  who  happened 
to  be  a  favourite,  might  at  any  time 
go  up  to  the  king,  and  privately  put 
into  his  hand  statements  tending  to 
prejudice  his  royal  mind  against  the 
most  brave  and  meritorious  officers, 
who  might  thus  have  their  charac¬ 
ters  most  foully  calumniated,  without 
the  least  notice  or  suspicion,  and 
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therefore  without  a  possibility  of  de¬ 
fending  themselves,  ^he  first  and 
greatest  benefit  which  arose  to  the 
public  from  the  exercise  of  a  right 
such  as  that  possessed  by  the  house 
was,  that  all  secret  machinations  for 
poisoning  the  mind  of  the  sovereign 
against  his  best  servants  were  by  it 
rendered  impossible  ;  because  who¬ 
ever  presented  to  his  majesty  any  pri-  ' 
vate  memorial,  such  as  that  alluded 
to,  was  responsible  to  the  public  for 
its  contents,  and  because  the  mini¬ 
sters  who  suffered  such  a  memorial  to 
be  presented,  or  who,  after  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  it,  attempted  to  shield 
the  individual  by  whom  it  had  been 
presented,  were  responsible  to  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  public  for  their  con¬ 
duct.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  in 
what  would  the  monarchy  of  Eng¬ 
land  differ  from  the  most  absolute 
monarchy  that  ever  existed  i  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  a  system  of  fa¬ 
vouritism  would  be  introduced  into 
the  country,  as  pure,  as  palpable,  and 
as  perfect  as  ever  prevailed  in  France 
or  in  Spain  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  advancra  a  doctrine  of 
the  most  reprehensible  description. 
He  had  produced  in  debate  the  name, 
personal  character,  and  honour  of  his 
sovereign,  for  the  purpose  of  protect¬ 
ing  an  administration.  Would  he  say, 
that  his  majesty  was  disposed  to  wink 
at  the  calumniation  of  a  brave  officer 
like  Sir  R.  Strachan,  or  that  he  would 
allow  Lord  Chatham,  by  insidious 
rraresentations,  to  deprive  an  officer 
of  such  long  and  approved  service  of 
the  well-merited  estimation  of  his 
king  ?  Such  a  supposition  was  as  op¬ 
posite  to  the  character,  to  the  inte¬ 
grity,  to  the  virtue,  to  the  honour  of 
his  majesty,  as  it  was  conformable 
to  the  dark  spirit  of  low  intrigue 
which  influenced  the  councils  of  nis 
present  ministers.  To  cover  their  own 


imbecility,  to  hide  their  own  dissen- 
tions,  his  majesty’s  personal  charac¬ 
ter  had  been  dragged  by  them  into 
that  discussion.” 

To  this  Mr  Perceval  made  answer, 
*<  that  the  address  was  called  for  upon 
two  assumptions,  which  were  not  true 
in  fact :  first,  that  some  prior  com¬ 
munication  had  been  made  by  Lord 
Chatham  to  the  king  ;  and  secondly, 
that  in  that  prior  communication  he 
had  calumniated  the  naval  officers. 
They  might  with  just  as  much  pro¬ 
priety  demand  the  production  of  any 
.other  imaginary  document  whatso¬ 
ever.”  Replying  then  to  what  Mr 
Whitbread  had  said  on  a  former  night, 
he  affirmed,  that  though,  when  the 
answer  to  the  city  address  was  given, 
the  existence  of  this  narrative  was  cer¬ 
tainly  unknown  to  him,  yet,  now  that 
he  had  deliberately  considered  its  con¬ 
tents,  he  could  state,  that  nothing 
which  it  contained  would  have  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  advise  a  different  answer. 
Lord  Chatham  had  merely  stated  his 
own  case,  leaving  the  admiral  to  ac¬ 
count  for  those  naval  circumstances, 
in  which,  as  he  supposed,  the  impe¬ 
diments  to  the  expedition  bad  origi¬ 
nated.  But  for  himself,  it  appeared 
to  him  perfectly  clear,  that  not  the 
slightest  blame  attached  to  the  gal¬ 
lant  admiral,  and  that  the  delay  which 
had  taken  place  was  solely  imputable 
to  the  weather  and  the  local  difficul¬ 
ties.” 

Sir  Home  Popham  now  addressed 
the  house.  “  He  was  justified,”  he 
said,  **  in  assuming  that  the  paper 
did  really  exist,  because  no  person 
ventured  to  deny  its  existence ;  yet 
even  now,  if  Mr  Perceval  would  state 
that  no  such  paper  existed,  he  would 
not  say  another  word. — Its  existence 
then  was  not  denied.  He  knew  that 
Sir  Richard  Strachan  did  feel  that 
serious  insinuations  against  bis  con- 
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dnct  were  contained  in  the  narrative 
already  before  the  house  ;  and  what 
was  still  more  grievous  was,  that  if 
he  should  rr^te  and  repel  every 
charge  which  it  implied,  he  could 
have  no  security  that  a  second  state¬ 
ment  would  not  be  produced,  and 
then  a  third,  and  so  on,  statement  upon 
statement,  and  edition  upon  edition." 
Sir  Home  Popham  called  upon  the 
house  **  not  to  regard  this  as  a  party 
question  ;  it  was  a  question  of  justice 
to  the  navy,  and  to  an  admiral  whose 
life  had  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  country  ;  who  had  fiequently 
and  gloriously  distinguished  himself 
in  that  service,  and  vimose  merits  had 
been  rewarded  by  that  house  with 
the  highest  distinction  it  could  be 
stow,  and  the  most  substantial  proofs 
it  could  give  of  its  marked  approba¬ 
tion.  All  the  dispatches  of  Lord 
Chatham  conveyed  the  most  unqua¬ 
lified  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  navy.  It  was  reserved  for  his 
narrative,  composed  on  the  14th  of 
October,  and  since  revised,  re-read, 
corrected,  altered,  and  amended,  to 
convey  a  different  impression.  He 
trusted  the  house  would  not  be  per¬ 
suaded,  by  fallacious  or  sophistical 
arguments,  to  vote  against  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  paper,  necessary  to  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  the  effectual  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  inquiry." 

Mr  R.  Ward  observed,  in  behalf 
of  the  Admiralty,  that  as  soon  as  the 
first  lord  knew  such  a  narrative  had 
been  presented,  he  lost  no  time  in  in¬ 
forming  Sir  R.  Strachan,  telling  him 
also,  that  if  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  make  a  statement  in  reply,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  become  the  channel 
for  transmitting  it  to  his  majesty. 
Not,  he  added,  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  Admiralty  to  call  for  such  a 
statement.— But  no  speech  was  listen¬ 
ed  to  with  more  attention  than  Mr 


Canning’s.  "  It  was  greatly  to  be 
hmentra,"  he  said,  "  that  ministers 
had  not  instituted  proper  inquiries 
into  both  branches  of  the  expedition, 
naval  and  military,  and  hy  that  means 
prepared  themselves  to  meet  parlia- 
ment.  The  general  opinion  was,  that 
blame  must  rest  somewhere,  and  it  was 
highly  important  that  the  country 
should  .know  to  whom  it  was  really 
imputable.  He  should  naturally  have 
supposed  that  one  of  the  first  steps 
would  have  been  to  caU  for  narratives 
of  their  transactions,  both  from  Lord 
Chatham  and  Sir  Richard  Strachan ; 
and  he  actually  came  prepared  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session  to  ask 
for  those  narratives,  but  was  with¬ 
held,  because  he  was  told  that  go¬ 
vernment  had  not  required  nor  ob¬ 
tained  any  such  statement.  A  nar¬ 
rative,  however,  had  since  been  found 
toexist,  which,  though  written  on  the 
14th  of  October,  did  not  make  any 
part  of  the  documents  on  which  go¬ 
vernment  formed  its  opinion,  that  no 
inquiry  was  necessary.  The  house 
was  hereby  placed  in  a  very  embar¬ 
rassing  and  almost  unprecedented  si¬ 
tuation.  Lord  Chatham  was,  it  was 
true,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition 
a  cabinet  minister  and  a  privy  coun¬ 
sellor  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  accepted 
that  command,  he  became  as  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  conduct  as  any  other  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  army,  or  any  man  in  the 
ranks.  This  being  undeniable,  he 
could  not  see  upon  what  principle 
that  noble  lord  had  a  right  to  cut 
out  for  himself  a  royal  road  to  the 
king’s  audience  ;  nor  could  he  con¬ 
ceive  upon  what  ground  the  present 
motion,  considering  the  state  in  which 
the  house  found  themselves,  should 
be  resisted.  He  believed  in  his  con¬ 
science,  that  if  the  papers  did  exist, 
they  were  in  idea  grratly  exaggera¬ 
ted  }  but  be  would  fain  oelieve  they 
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did  not  exist  at  all.  If  the  narrative 
had  gone  through  the  usual  medium 
to  the  king’s  hands,  he  should  then 
most  certainly  have  thought  that 
they  did  not  exist ;  but  having  first 
got  into  the  king’s  hands,  and  then 
being  made  official,  and  the  same  ad¬ 
visers  having  thought  proper  not  to 
make  them  official  if  tney  did  exist, 
a  strong  presumption  arose  that  they 
were  not  such  as  ought  to  be  made 
officiaL  But  on  this  ground  they 
could  not  properly  be  withheld.” 

The  debate  was  concluded  by  Mr 
Whitbread.  **  He  had  heard  Mr 
Canning,”  he  said,  with  delight, 
not  only  because  it  was  the  first  time 
hehad  ever  happened  to  experience  his 
support,  but  also  because  the  speech 
was  marked  with  all  that  peculiar 
character  of  reasoning  and  ability  of 
statement,  which  belongs  to  that 
right  honourable  gentleman.  It  was 
indeed  free  from  those  sallies  of  wit 
and  humour  which  were  wont  to  ex¬ 
cite  such  pleasure  on  the  ministerial 
benches  ;  but  Mr  Canning  had  no 
reason  to  regret  the  silence  with 
which  his  speech  was  heard,  for  if  he 
was  not  so  loudly  and  liberally  cheer¬ 
ed  to-night,  he  never  delivered  a 
speech  which  his  old  friends  so  strong¬ 
ly,  perhaps  so  severely  felt. 

**  Were  there  no  other  papers  up¬ 
on  the  subject  presented  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  by  Lord  Chatham  ?  I  believe,** 
continued  Mr  Whitbread,  *<  in  my 
conscience,  that  there  were,  and  I  call 
upon  any  man  in  the  house  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  and  say,  after 
all  that  has  past  this  night,  that  he 
does  not  believe  so.  Some  of  the 
speakers  on  the  ministerial  bench 
have  endeavoured  to  maintain  that 
Lord  Chatham’s  proceeding  was 
perfectly  justifiable.  Is  it  to  be  in¬ 
terred  that  they  would  feel  it  justifi¬ 
able  to  follow  such  an  example'— 4hat 


any  of  them  would  deem  it  right  se- 
crmy  to  memorial  his  majesty  aranst 
the  conduct  of  a  colleague  I  Possi¬ 
bly,  if  they  could  open  the  king’s 
escrutoir,  such  a  memorial  might  oe 
found— perhaps  a  similar  manuscript 
to  that  on  the  table  against  the  whole 
of  the  right  honourwle  gentlemen ; 
a  compuunt  from  Lord  Chatham, 
that  so  imperfect  or  unfounded  was 
the  information  with  which  his  col- 
^leagues  had  furnished  him,  and  so 
clumsily  contrived  their  arrange¬ 
ments,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
execute  the  object  of  the  expedition. 
What  if  the  lord  chancellor  were  to 
have  a  peep  into  his  majesty’s  escru¬ 
toir,  might  he  not  have  occasion  to 
exclaim  m  the  words  of  The  School 
for  Scandal— but  no ;  his  lordship 
was  too  pious  to  swear,  although 
another  charcellor  might : — ‘  A  me¬ 
morial  from  Mr  Perceval  against 
Lord  Chatham,  by  all  that’s  wonder¬ 
ful  ; — and  another  from  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham  against  the  minister,  by  all  that’s 
damnable.’— Really  from  the  conduct 
these  ministers  were  so  ready  to  vin¬ 
dicate,  and  from  that  course  which 
they  were  so  liable  to  pursue,  the  worst 
conse(|uences  were  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed,  if  It  were  not  for  the  character  of 
the  monarch  under  whom  we  lived. 
But  if  such  ministers  had  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  at  the  close  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  under  the  wily  sovereign  who 
then  sat  on  the  throne,  he  would 
have  encouraged  them  to  memorial 
against  each  other,  he  would  have 
kept  alive  dissentions  among  them— 
he  would  have  by  such  management 
put  each  of  them  in  his  power,  and 
through  them  he  would  have  ruined 
the  country.  Such  a  king’s  escru¬ 
toir  might  well  be  supposed  like 
the  lion’s  mouth  which  once  received 
the  secret  information  which  treachery 
communicated  to  the  government  of 
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Venice,  and  which  often  led  to  de¬ 
struction.  In  the  narrative  under 
consideration,  some  striking  features 
of  that  species  of  information  may 
be  recognized  ;  for  it  attempted  to 
blast  the  fame  and  prospects  of  a 
body  of  gallant  officers.  But  the 
papers  uiU  kept  back  might  be  still 
■worse.  They  must,  however,  be 
brought  to  light.  Such  a  practice 
as  Lord  Chatham’s  conduct  disclosed 
must  be  exposed  and  reprobated,  or 
responsibility  w'as  a  mere  name,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  of  even  the 
forms  of  the  constitution.  Some 
gentlemen,  even  among  my  own 
friends,”  he  concluded,  are  pleased 
to  say,  that  they  pity  the  minister. 

I  cannot,  how’ever,  feel  any  pity  for 
such  ministers  ;  for  to  their  own  con¬ 
duct  is  attributable  all  the  difficulty, 
distress,  and  odium,  which  attach  to 
their  condition  and  character  ;  but  1 
pity  that  country  which  has  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  placed  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  such  men  ;  and  if  they 
retain  that  government  long,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  England 
must  be  the  victim  of  their  discord¬ 
ance  between  each  other,  and  tlieir 

general  mismanagement.  Is  it  possi- 
le  to  reflect  upon  any  part  of  their 
recentconduct  without  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
dignation  ?  How  was  their  answer  to 
the  city  of  London  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  Were  they  in  the  habits  at  all 
of  consulting  with  each  other  ?  Had 
they  any  conversation  with  Lord 
Chatham,  with  the  writer  of  the  iwr* 
rative  on  the  table,  before  they  re¬ 
turned  that  answer  ?  Did  they^  not 
even  meet  at  cabinet  dinners  ? — ^They 
might  have  had  their  cabinet  dinners, 
.but  if  they  went  to  cabinet  suppers, 
let  them  go  to  one  after  this  night’s 
debate,  with  what  appetite  they 
jnay !” 

178  members  voted  for  the  address. 


being  a  majority  of  7.  Ministers  | 
were  thus  a  second  time  left  in  a  mi-  ! 
nority.  When  the  house 
next  assembled,  the  king’s  Feh.  26. 
answer  to  the  address  was  ■ 

reported.  It  was  in  these  words: 

**  The  Earl  of  Chatham  having  re¬ 
quested  his  mi^esty  to  permit  him 
to  present  his  report  to  his  majes-  j 
ty,  and  having  also  requested  that  i 
his  majesty  would  not  communicate  i 
it  for  the  present,  his  majesty  recei¬ 
ved  it  on  the  15lh  of  January  last, 
and  kept  it  till  the  10th  of  this 
month,  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
wish  having  been  expressed  by  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  on  the  7th  of  this 
month,  to  make  some  alterations  in 
it,  his  majesty  returned  it  to  the  Earl 
of  Chatham.  The  report  as  altered  j 
was  again  tendered  to  his  majesty  by 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  on  the  14th  of 
this  month,  when  Lis  majesty  directed 
it  to  be  delivered  to  his  secretary  of  ^ 
state,  and  his  majesty  has  not  Kept 
any  copy  or  minute  of  this  report 
as  delivered,  at  either  of  these  times, 
nor  has  he  had,  at  any  time,  any  j 
other  report,  memorandum,  narra-  I 
live,  or  paper  submitted  to  him  by  the  | 
Earl  of  Chatham,  relating  to  the  late 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt.” 

When  this  answer  had  been  deli¬ 
vered,  Mr  Whitbread,  premising,  that 
in  the  question  which  he  was  about 
to  put,  he  wished  to  be  understood 
as  being  animated  with  the  most  sin¬ 
cere  veneration  for  the  crown,  and  not 
less  for  the  wearer  of  it,  demanded  of 
Mr  Perceval,  Who  was  the  privy  coun¬ 
sellor,  a  member  of  that  house,  who 
took  his  majesty’s  pleasure  upon  the 
address  No  answer  being  immedi-  ! 
ately  returned,  Mr  Whitbread  conti¬ 
nued,  Am  I  to  understand  that  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  will  not, 
as  a  member  of  this  house,  give  an  | 
answer  to  the  question  I  have  put  ?— • 
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Mr  Perceval  then  replied,  that  al¬ 
though  it  was  the  ordinary  courtesy 
in  that  house  to  answer  questions  put 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  yet,  from 
the  menacing  manner  in  which  the 
question  was  put,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  decline  answering  till  he  was  call¬ 
ed  upon  by  a  vote  of  the  house. — 
This  reply  produced  its  proper  efiFect. 
Mr  Whitbread  made  answer,  that  if 
there  had  been  any  thing  menacing  in 
his  manner,  it  was  far  from  his  inten¬ 
tion,  and  he  sincerely  begged  pardon 
for  it.  If,  however,  said  he,  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  is  determined 
to  persevere  in  his  silence  to  my  ques¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  most  certainly  my  duty 
to  bring  it  forward  in  a  more  formal 
manner.  But  wishing,  as  I  do,  to  di¬ 
vest  him  of  the  idea  that  I  intended 
to  convey  it  in  an  uncourteous  man¬ 
ner,  I  take  leave  to  put  it  again. — 
Mr  Perceval  then  answered,  1  was 
the  privy  counsellor  that  took  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  pleasure  upon  the  address. 

In  a  subsequent  exami- 
Feb.  27.  nation,  LordChatham,  be¬ 
ing  questioned  concerning 
this  narrative,  said  he  had  requested 
to  have  it  returned  to  him,  because 
he  wished  to  make  some  alteration, — 
to  leave  out  a  passage  in  it ;  having 
done  this  he  tendered  it  to  the  king, 
by  whose  commands  he  gave  it  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  secretary  of  state,  with¬ 
out  its  passing  into  his  majesty ’s  hands. 
—He  was  then  asked  if  he  could  state 
the  substance  of  the  alteration  ;  to 
which  he  replied,  it  was  a  passage  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  report,  contain¬ 
ing  rather  matter  of  opinion,  or  spe¬ 
culation,  or  rather  discussion,  which 
he  thought  would  be  better  out  of 
the  report,  as  not  according  with  the 
rest  of  the  narrative,  thatbeing  merely 
a  statement  of  facts.  After  so  long 
an  examination,  he  could  not  take 
upon  him  to  recollect  the  passage,  or 
VOL.  ai.  PART  1. 


to  state  the  substance  of  it. — Mr 
Whitbread  lost  no  time  in  pursuing 
the  subject.  He  moved  two  resolu¬ 
tions  ;  the  first  stating  the 
facts  of  the  case  ;  the  se-  March  2. 
cond  saying,  that  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  by  private  communica¬ 
tion  to  his  majesty,  accompanied  by 
a  desire  of  secrecy,  did  unconstitu¬ 
tionally  abuse  the  privilege  of  access 
to  his  sovereign,  and  thereby  afford 
an  example  most  pernicious  in  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  his  majesty’s  service,  and  to 
the  general  services  of  the  state. — Mr 
Whitbread  stated  clearly  and  strongly 
the  circumstances  which  required  this 
vote  of  censure  ;  he  dwelt  upon  the 
tendency  of  Lord  Chatham’s  conduct 
to  produce  dissention  between  the 
army  and  navy,  and  he  touched  upon 
a  topic  which  was  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  associated  with  the  name  of  Chat¬ 
ham.  “  We  are  now,”  said  he,  “  ap¬ 
proaching  the  close  of  a  long  reign. 
As  a  monarch  has  his  peculiar  virtues, 
so  has  every  reign  its  characteristic 
features.  Most  truly  can  we  say  of 
the  revered  sovereign  of  these  realms, 
that  his  virtues  are  his  own,  and  that 
whatever  evils  have  occurred,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  servants  who  have 
been  successively  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  confidence.  What,  then,  has  been 
the  characteristic  feature  of  this  reign  ? 
Have  we  not  been  told,  that  from  its 
very  commencement  there  has  existed 
a  secret,  mysterious,  and  unconsti¬ 
tutional  influence,  which  has  set  at 
nought  that  responsibility  which  the 
constitution  demands  from  the  advi¬ 
sers  of  the  crown  i  Has  not  such  a 
communication  been  made  within  the 
walls  of  this  house,  by  him  who  had 
carried  the  reputation  of  this  country 
to  the  zenith  of  its  glory — who,  by 
his  unsullied  and  exalted  patriotism, 
had  acquired  that  title  superior  to 
what  united  kings  could  bestow^ 
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namely,  that  of  the  first  commoner  of  country  never  will  admit  of  any  other 
England;  I  mean  him,  afterwards  advi8er8,buttho8ewhoaretl:7aTOw- 
createdWilliam  Earl  of  Chatham  Mn  ed,  ostensible,  and  responsible  ser* 
power  and  out  of  power,  in  favour  vants  of  the  crown.” 
and  in  disgrace,  that  ever  to  be  vene-  Lord  Chatham  was  defended  by 
rated  statesman  felt  the  malignant  in>  General  Craufurd,  who  argued,  that 
fluence  of  this  secret  and  monstrous  if  any  intention  of  prejudicing  the 
conspiracy,  which,  as  he  declared,  ex*  king  against  Sir  R.  Stracban  had  ex¬ 
isted  behind  the  throne,  and  was  isted,  ^is  was  not  the  way  in  which 


greater  than  the  throne  itself.  But, 
if  its  existence  was  heretofore  pro¬ 
blematical,  we  have  it  now  before  us 
unmasked  and  unravelled.  Strange 
fatality !  that  in  the  son  of  that  very 
man  who  first  made  theboldand  aweful 
annunciation,  we  should  find  one  of 
the  agents  of  that  occult  influence 
which  the  father  so  long  deprecated 
and  so  long  resisted.'— Long  has  that 
fatal  influence  been  but  too  success¬ 
ful  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  mis¬ 
chief  !  Vain  have  been  the  past  efforts 
to  resist  or  to  expose  it.  Though 
certain  in  the  realization  of  its  views, 
it  disappeared  before  it  was  detected. 
Whoever  were  the  ostensible  servants 
of  the  crowrn  ;  however  great  and  sa¬ 
lutary  the  principles  of  their  policy, 
or  the  objects  of  their  administration, 
their  labours  were  counteracted ;  their 
just  expectations  disappointed.  How¬ 
ever  incessant  the  toil  to  weave  the 
web,  in  one  night,  in  one  hour,  this 
invisible  power  w’as  able  to  unravel  it. 

.  That  his  majesty  is  not  in  any  degree 
to  blame,  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  and 
that  his  sacred  feelings  are  not  to  be 
violated  by  the  course  which  I  pro- 
ose,  is  what  I  also  contend.  If  his 
onour  and  his  interests  ha\  e  been -too 
long  sacrificed  to  such  an  unconstitu¬ 
tional  influence,  it  is  right  that  his 
eyes  should  be  at  length  opened  ; 
opened  at  the  moment  when  this 
power  is  detected  in  its  criminal  in¬ 
fluence,  and  unconstitutional  exercise. 
It  is  right  that  parliament  should  de¬ 
clare,  that  the  constitution  of  this 


the  earl  would  have  proceeded.  Had 
he  not  daily  opportunities  of  personal 
communication  with  his  majesty,  and 
could  he  not  have  had  any  one  of 
those  opportunities  for  conveying  his 
accusations  verbally,  in  a  way  which 
could  leave  no  trace  behind,  instead 
of  making  his  statement  in  a  written 
narrative,  which  he  knew  must  re¬ 
main  as  a  document,  and  which  he 
meant  should  some  day  become  offi¬ 
cial  ?  Mr  Bankes  pursued  the  same 
strain  of  argument ;  and  replying  also 
to  a  speech  of  Mr  Brougham,  who 
had  expatiated  upon  the  constitutional 
obligation  of  the  members  of  the  ca¬ 
binet  to  act  in  concert,  he  remind¬ 
ed  that  gentleman,  that  as  the  cabi¬ 
net  council  was  totally  unknown  to 
the  constitution,  he  apprehended  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  act  or 
statutewhere  the  relative  dutiesof  the 
members  were  defined.  “  The  con¬ 
stitution,”  he  observed,  “  was  an  old 
work  ;  there  were  many  editions  of 
it,  and  every  one  had  his  own  reading. 
But  he  should  tremble  at  the  conse¬ 
quences,  if  once  a  majority  should 
take  upon  itself  to  give  an  arbitrary 
interpretation  of  the  text.  If  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  cabinet  should  give  his  so¬ 
vereign  advice  without  consulting  or 
communicating  with  his  colleagues, 
that  would  be  an  offence  to  them, 
but  no  violation  of  the  constitution. 
Lord  Chatham  was  entitled  to  a  di¬ 
rect  access  to  the  king  :  it  could  not 
be  contended  but  that  he  might  con¬ 
stitutionally  give  an  account  of  his 
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proceedings,  and  it  was  perfectly  op. 
tional  whether  he  gave  it  orally  or  in 
writing.” 

Mr  Stephen  spokeon  the  same  side, 
with  less  ability  than  usual.  Having 
so  distinctly  and  forcibly  pointed  out 
the  perilous  consequences  of  some  of 
those  measures  which  the  opposition 
were  pledged  to  pursue,  he  dreaded 
their  triumph  as  the  worst  danger 
which  threatened  the  country ;  and 
thinking  the  present  question  a  trifle, 
compared  to  that  great,  and  not  impro- 
'  bably  approaching  evil,  that  strong 
impression  prevented  him  from  seeing 
the  question  in  its  true  light.  He  admit- 
ted  that  Lord  Chatham  had  acted  er¬ 
roneously  and  unbecomingly,  but  be¬ 
cause  a  thing  had  a  dangerous  tenden¬ 
cy,  it  was  not  therefore  to  be  visited  in 
the  way  the  present  motion  suggested. 
There  were  otherthings  more  danger¬ 
ous, — party  spirit,  and  factious  com¬ 
bination! — Louderiesof  Hear!  hear! 
were  repeatedat  this  fromtheopposite 
benches.— -“Yes,”  he  said,  “  he  knew 
he  had  touched  the  spring  by  which 
that  opposite  party  were  most  easily 
moved,— which  vibrated  with  most 
elasticity  in  their  bosoms.  Party-spirit 
and  factious  combination  were  infi¬ 
nitely  more  dangerous  than  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  crown.  It  was  wished 
not  to  wait  till  the  inquiry  was  con¬ 
cluded,  but  to  cut  the  matter  short ; 
for  that  would  be  the  result  of  adopt- 
ingthese  resolutions.”  Thecries  were 
now  renewed  from  the  opposition. — 
“  I  am  quite  accustomed,”  he  pursued, 
“  to  be  answered  by  these  O.  P.  ar¬ 
guments  from  the  other  side.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  spared  the  O.  P.  dance  ! 
As  soon  as  those  gentlemen  found 
they  were  likely  to  be  disappointed 
in  their  great  hopes  from  the  inquiry, 
of  making  it  the  means  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  their  grand  aim, — the  turning  out 
of  ministers, — then  they  introduced 


this  episode,  which  was  calculated  to 
hurry  on,  at  least  in  part,  the  intend¬ 
ed  catastrophe.  If  they  were  to  be 
disappointed  of  turning  out  all  the 
ministers,  they  hoped  at  least,  by  this 
motion,  to  get  quit  of  one  of  them.  I 
do  not  ask  indulgence  for  this  noble 
person  because  he  was  the  son  of  one, 
and  the  brother  of  another  William 
Pitt.  I  do  not  appeal  to  the  Catos 
and  Brutuses  on  the  other  side.  But 
when  I  heard  the  tones  of  this  noble 
lord  at  the  bar  of  that  house,  and  ob¬ 
served  his  features,  tliey  recalled 
strongly  to  my  mind  the  recollection 
of  the  latter  illustrious  man,  now 
mouldering  in  the  tomb.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  no  favours  from  the  late  Mr 
Pitt.  I  was  scarcely  known  to  him. 
There  were  gentlemen  in  that  house, 
however,  who  stood  in  a  very  different 
situation.  I  call  on  them  to  assist  me. 
I  call  on  them  to  see  that  the  son  of 
Lord  Chatham,  and  the  brother  of 
Mr  Pitt,  should  at  least  have  Justice 
done  him.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  merits  of  an  illus- 
triousfathershould  excuse  theoffences 
or  even  the  faults  of  the  son  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  would  not  pluck  stones 
from  the  monument  of  the  father  to 
bruise  the  head  of  the  son  :  the  noble 
lord  was  used  in  this  manner  on  the 
present  occasion,  when  certain  pas¬ 
sages  were  quoted  from  the  speeches 
of  the  illustrious  father  in  support  of 
the  heavy  charges  a.ainst  the  son.” 

The  bestdefence,or  ratherapologr, 
was  made  by  Mr  Perceval.  “  Publi¬ 
city,”  he  said,  “  and  not  secresy,  was 
Lord  Chatham’s  object  when  he  gave 
in  that  narrative  ;  it  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  his  intention  to  make  it  public 
at  some  time,  though,  from  some  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  at  the  moment, 
he  wished  it  for  a  short  time  to  be 
kept  secret.  Had  it  been  delivei'ed 
without  tliis  request  of  secresy,  there 
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would  have  been  nothing  in  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  least  degree  illegal  or  un¬ 
constitutional.  In  the  direct  commu¬ 
nication  with  his  majesty,  there  was 
nothing  improper.  He  did,  however, 
conceive  that  it  was  unconstitutional 
to  make  that  direct  communication 
with  the  charge  of  secresy  ;  but  it 
was  a  venial  error,  from  which  no 
practical  inconvenience  had  occured. 
The  only  thing  that  appeared  to  him 
to  lead  to  inconvenience  was,  that  a 
cabipet  minister,  employed  as  a  gene¬ 
ral,  united  in  himself  the  situations  of 
master  and  servant  ;  and  afterwards, 
when  he  approached  the  sovereign 
and  presented  the  narrative,  he  ap¬ 
pear^  to  unite  also  the  opposite  cha¬ 
racter  of  judge  and  party.  A  vote 
of  censure  on  this  occasion  would 
deeply  affect  Lord  Chatham  in  his 
official  character  and  honour ;  and 
thereby  prejudice  him  upon  the  in¬ 
quiry,  which  was  yet  pending  ;  and 
the  justice  of  the  case  might  be  as 
well  satisfied  by  adopting  the  previous 
question,  which  would  imply  that  the 
offence  was  of  a  nature  so  slight,  as 
not  to  call  for  a  serious  judgement.” 
'  But  weightier  arguments  were  ad¬ 
duced  on  the  other  side.  Mr  Adam 
pressed  upon  the  house  the  perilous 
consequencesof  Lord  Chatham’s  con¬ 
duct,  in  a  speech  of  much  legal  and 
constitutional  learning.  Mr  C.  W. 
Wynn  spoke  with  great  ability  to  the 
same  conclusion.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble,”  he  said,  “  that  the  House  of 
Commons  could  declare  such  conduct 
not  only  not  erroneous,  but  justifia¬ 
ble.  That  would  be  holding  out  to 
all  military  men  encouragement  to 
follow  the  same  practice.  It  would 
in  any  such  case  be  open  to  them  to 
give  in  any  statement  containing  any 
charges  against  other  officers,  with  a 
request  of  secresy,  and  without  com¬ 
municating  it  to  the  confidential  ser¬ 


vants  of  the  crown,  at  least  those 
who  were  formerly  considered  confi¬ 
dential  servants  :  and  then,  if  it  was 
likely  that  the  paper  would  be  called 
for  by  that  house,  all  they  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  demand  the 
statement  back,  and  expunge  such 
passages  as  contained  the  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  charges.  It  had  been  ar¬ 
gued,  tl\at  the  statement  was  not  offi¬ 
cial  till  it  was  given  to  the  secretary 
of  state  ; — there  was  an  end  of  all 
responsibility  of  ministers  if  such  a 
doctrine  were  admitted.  All  that  any 
minister  need  do  in  that  case  to  avoid 
responsibility,  would  be  to  say,  that 
any  advice  which  he  might  have  con¬ 
veyed  to  his  sovereign  was  a  private 
communication.” 

Mr  Canning  declared,  “  that  if  the 
house  intended  to  follow  up  these  re¬ 
solutions  by  any  violent  measure,  such 
as  an  address  for  the  removal  of  Lord 
Chatham  from  his  majesty’s  councils, 
certainly  he  should  not  vote  for  it. 
Nor  was  he  prepared  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  the  second  resolution  ;  but 
thinkingthat  an  offence  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  which  it  was  necessary  to  no- 
tice,  he  proposed  an  amendment  to 
this  purport,  that  the  house  saw  with 
regret  that  any  such  conununication 
should  have  been  made  to  his  majesty 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
ministers ;  that  such  conduct  was 
highly  reprehensible,  and  deserved  the 
censureof  the  house.”  Tothisamend- 
ment  Mr  Whitbread  assented.  In  his 
concluding  speech  he  made  a  lively 
reply  to  the  true  statement  of  Mr 
Stephen,  concerning  the  end  at  which 
the  opposition  were  aiming.  “  The 
continual  cry  is,”  said  he,  “  you  want 
to  get  them  out. — Why,  so  he  did, 
but  he  found  it  impossible.  Repeat¬ 
edly  as  they  were  knocked  down,  still 
they  got  up  again.  He  could  kill  a 
man,  but  he  could  not  kill  this  phan- 
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tom  of  an  administration.-  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  reminded  him 
of  a  scene  in  a  Neapolitan  puppet- 
show,  where  a  duel  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  Punch  and  his  antagonist,  and 

foor  Punch  is  run  through  the  body. 

lis  friend  comes,  and  with  great  signs 
of  grief  applies  his  mouth  to  his  ear, 
and  asks  him  ifhe  is  dead;  upon  which 
the  latter  springs  up,  and  cries  Bah  ! 
So  with  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  opposite :  notwithstanding  the 
repeated  defeats  he  has  sustained  du¬ 
ring  the  session,  at  the  very  moment 
that  you  expect  to  hear  nothing  more 
of  him,  up  jumps  the  little  fellow,  and 
says,  1  am  alive  !” 

The  previous  question  was  rejected 
by  221 — a  majority  of  ?8.  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread’s  first  resolution  was  then  car¬ 
ried,  and  Mr  Canning’s  amendment 
of  the  second.  Mr  Whitbread  then 
moved,  that  the  resolutions  should  be 
laid  before  bis  majesty  by  such  mem¬ 
bers  as  were  of  the  privy  council.— 
Some  members  exclaimed.  By  the 
whole  house !— But  this  called  up  Mr 
Wilberforce  and  Mr  Bragg  Bathurst, 
who  both  expressed  their  hopes  that 
nothing  of  passion  or  personality 
should  appear  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  house. — ^The  remonstrance  of 
these  respectable  members  was  effec¬ 
tual  ;  and  Mr  Whitbread,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  did  him  honour,  admitted 
the  propriety  of  their  remarks  ;  decla¬ 
red  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  ha¬ 
ving  carried  the  constitutional  ques¬ 
tion,  and  said  he  should  therefore 
cheerfully  withdraw  his  motion.  The 
next  measure  would  have  been  to  fol¬ 
low  up  the  vote  of  censure  by  an  ad¬ 
dress,  praying  his  majesty  to  remove 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  from  his  coun¬ 
cils,  but  this  the  earl  prevented  by  a 
timely  resignation  of  all  his  offices. 

It  was  immediately  reported,  that 
the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  would  now  go 
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to  the  ordnance,  and  that  Mr  Yorke 
would  succeed  him  at  the  admiralty ; 
but  these  appointments,  though,  as  it 
appears,  now  decided  upon,  did  not 
take  place  for  some  weeks.  Mr  Yorke 
was  at  this  time  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  unpo¬ 
pularity  was  aggravated  by  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  tellership  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer, — the  very  sinecure  which,  it  had 
been  argued  by  the  opposition,  should 
have  been  conferred  upon  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  instead  of  a  pension.  The  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  upon  the  subject  was  stri¬ 
kingly  exemplified,  when  Mr  Yorke, 
having  consequently  vacated  his  seat, 
offered  himself  again  as  a  candidate 
for  the  county  of  Cambridge,  which 
he  had  represented  for  twenty  years. 
As  soon  as  he  appeared 
at  the  county  meeting,  March  13. 
upon  a  little  gallery  in 
front  of  the  Rose  inn  at  Cambridge, 
a  cry  of  Clear  the  gallery  !  was  set 
up,  so  loud  and  so  general,  that  he 
and  his  friends  were  scarcely  suffered 
to  address  the  people  ;  and  when  the 
high  sheriff  had  with  difficulty  ob¬ 
tained  a  hearing  for  him,  he  was  pre¬ 
sently  interrupted.  His  opponents,  on 
the  contrary,  were  listened  to  with 
eager  attention.  “Was  he  not,”  they 
said,  “  the  man  who,  upon  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  con¬ 
duct,  had  revived  the  old  exploded 
cry  of  a  jacobinical  conspiracy  i  Had 
he  not  constantly  stood  forward  du¬ 
ring  that  inquiry  to  browbeat  the 
wit  nesses,  and  to  calumniate  those  who 
had  patriotism  and  intrepidity  enough 
to  appear  as  accusers  ?  Nay,  he  went 
farther  than  any  one  dared  to  follow 
him, — he  even  proposed  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Mrs  Clarke  during  an  ad¬ 
journment,  by  wayof  caution,  lest  any 
one  should  have  access  to  her.  Had 
he  not  told  us,  that  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  the  evidence  which  would 
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have  been  produced  on  that  business, 
he  would  have  shut  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  face  of 
the  pec'ple, — which  he  actually  had 
done  in  the  Walcheren  inquiry,  to  de¬ 
prive  the  people,  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power,  of  the  benefit  of  that  inquiry, 
when  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  it  had 
proved  vain.  But  the  people  had  him 
now  in  a  tangible  shape  !  and  could 
comment  on  the  language  and  con- 
duct  of  the  Teller  of  the  Exchequer, 
without  t[ie  risk  of  his  sending  them 
to  Newgate.  Of  every  measure  which 
had  for  its  object  to  increase  the  bur¬ 
thens  or  diminish  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  he  had  been  the  zealous  advo¬ 
cate.”  “  What  was  his  history  ?  said 
one  of  these  orators :  he  first  tried  the 
bar,  then  set  up  as  parliament  man, 
and,  making  use  of  your  credit  and 
your  capital,  this  has  turned  out  a 
very  profitable  concern.  You  appoint¬ 
ed  him  a  guardian  of  the  public  purse, 
and  now,  with  your  money  in  his 
pockets,  he  has  the  hardihood  to  re¬ 
quire  you  to  place  him  again  in  the 
same  situation.  Gentlemen,”  conti¬ 
nued  the  speaker,  I  am,  like  most  of 
yourselves,  a  plain  farmer,  and  1  ask 

a  this  plain  question.  If  a  shep- 
whom  we  had  appointed  to  watch 
the  flock,  had  not  only  suffered  an¬ 
other  to  steal  the  sheep,  but  had  ac¬ 
tually  feasted  with  him  on  the  mut¬ 
ton,  and  clothed  himself  with  the 
wool,  should  afterwards  have  the  ef¬ 
frontery  to  ask  us  to  take  him  again 
into  our  service,  what  would  be  our 
luiswer  ?” 

This  language  was  in  character  as 
well  as  in  place.  But  Mr  Brand 
and  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock  availed 
themselves  in  like  manner  of  the  li¬ 
cense  of  the  hustings  to  cast  asper¬ 
sions  upon  Mr  Yorke,  from  which 
the  very  frankness  and  intrepidity  of 
his  conduct,  even  when  he  was  most 


erroneous,  ought  to  have  protected 
him,  if  his  generous  and  honourable 
character  had  not  been  sufficient. 
“  When  he  closed  the  doors  of  the 
house,”  Mr  Brand  said,  ‘‘  it  might 
have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  his 
inveterate  hatred  to  publicity  of  all 
kinds  ;  but  it  had  now  been  fully 
proved,  that  he  acted  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  ministry. 
For  no  sooner  was  he  precluded',  by 
his  acceptance  of  the  sinecure,  from 
continuing  in  his  seat,  than  Lord 
Louvaine, — a  lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
one  of  the  administration, — succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  pleasing  duty  of  expelling 
the  public.  That  fact  was  undeni¬ 
able,  and  he  that  had  not  intellect  to 
understand  it,  was  almost  incapable 
of  conceiving  any  thing.  Mr  Yorke 
was  now  a  placeman,  and  when  he 
took  that  place  he  forfeited  every 
title  to  public  character.”  The  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Tavistock  spoke  in  terms  not 
less  violent.  “If  Mr  Yorke,”  he 
said,  “  had  boldly  and  manfully  ac¬ 
cepted  a  constitutional  place  in  the 
king’s  councils,  his  conduct  would 
not  have  been  liable  to  these  animad¬ 
versions.  In  such  a  case  the  country 
would  have  been  in  some  degree  se¬ 
cured  by  his  responsibility,  and  he 
himself  would  have  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  feel,  that  if  at  any  time  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  should  arise  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  official  colleagues, 
it  would  be  open  to  him  to  resign  his 
place,  and  conform  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  judgement.  But  he  now 
stands,”  said  the  marq^uis,  “  in  a  quite 
contrary  situation.  He  is  the  hired 
advocate  of  ministers,  and  has  recei¬ 
ved  his  retaining  fee.  He  must  now 
defend  their  errors,  and  palliate  their 
ignorance.  He  cannot  abandon  them 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
that  worst  vice  of  which  human  na¬ 
ture  is  susceptible — ingratitude.”— 
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Lord  Francis  Godolphin  Osborne  was 
roposed  aninst  him ;  and  Mr  Y orke, 
aving  no  nope  of  sucdess,  declined 
the  contest,  and  was  returned  for  the 
Cornish  borough  of  St  Germains. 

The  fickleness  of  popular  feeling 
is  proved  by  every  year’s  experience, 
and  when  ministry  had  determined  to 
make  Mr  Yorke  first  lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  it  seems  as  if  they  delayed 
the  appointment  till  the  ebullition  of 
resentment  had  spent  itself.  They 
well  knew  that  in  such  things  the 
chance  of  accidents  may  be  trusted  to 
with  perfect  safety.  Lord  Mulgrave 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  navy, 
and  no  master  of  the  ordnance  had 
been  appointed  five  weeks  after  the 
office  was  vacated.  Mr 
jfpri/  17.  Whitbread  then  asked 
Mr  Perceval,  if  it  were 
true  that  Lord  Chatham,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  resignation,  still  conti¬ 
nued  to  act  as  master-general,  to  draw 
the  salary,  and  exercise  the  patron¬ 
age  appertainingthereunto  ?— He  was 
told  in  reply,  that  he  had  transacted 
the  daily  business  of  the  office,  as  was 
necessarily  done  in  all  patent  places,  till 
a  successor  was  appointed  ;  but  that 
he  had  merely  done  this,  and  had  ab¬ 
stained  from  advising  in  the  cabinet, 
carrying  in  reports,  &c.  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  or  doing  any  other  official  act, 
these  things  having  devolved  in  the 
interim  on  the  lieutenant-general  of 
the  ordnance. — Mr  Whitbread  repli- 
ed,  with  more  violence  than  the  oc¬ 
casion  justified,  that  this  was  a  gross 
and  scandalous  delusion  practised  by 
ministers  on  the  house  and  on  the 
country,  and  he  asked,  whether,  in 
point  of  fact.  Lord  Chatham  still 
received  the  salary  of  the  office  ? — 
Being  informed  that  he  did,  because, 
while  he  performed  the  duties,  he  was 
entitled  to  receive  it ;  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  w’ould  do  so  uo  more. 


to  prevent  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  bringing  the  question  before  par¬ 
liament. 

Meantime  the  examination  of  evi¬ 
dence  upon  the  Walcheren  expedi¬ 
tion  was  concluded,  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  trial  of  strength 
came  on.  Lord  Porches-  MarcA  26. 
ter  moved  two  strings 
of  resolutions,  purporting  that  the 
expedition  was  undertaken  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  afforded  no  rational 
hope  of  adequate  success,  and  at  the 
precise  season  of  the  year  when  the 
disease  which  had  proved  so  fatal  was 
known  to  be  most  prevalent ;  that  the 
advisers  of  this  ill-judged  enterprise 
were  therefore  deeply  responsible  for 
the  calamities  with  which  its  failure 
had  been  attended,  and  that  their  con¬ 
duct  in  delaying  the  evacuation  of 
Walcheren  called  for  the  severest  cen¬ 
sure. — These  resolutions  he  prefaced 
by  a  view  of  the  evidence.  “  The 
expedition,”  he  argued,  **  had  been 
undertaken  against  the  opinion  of  the 
best  military  authorities  which  had 
been  consulted ;  and  its  failure  had 
verified  every  prediction,  and  realised 
every  fear  expressed  by  all  those  most 
competent  to  decide  upon  its  policy 
and  practicability.  There  were  as 
many  plans  for  it  as  there  were  de¬ 
partments  concerned.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  plan  was,  to  make  a  dash, 
which  disdained  to  stop  at  the  most 
desperate  risks  and  appallingdangers ; 
the  plan  of  the  Admiralty  was,  not 
to  hazard  the  navy  in  a  most  intri¬ 
cate  navigation;  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer’s  plan  was,  not  how 
to  support  his  allies,  not  how  to  af¬ 
fect  the  war  in  Germany,  not  how  to 
turn  in  favour  of  Austria  the  equally- 
poised  fortune  of  that  woeful  cam¬ 
paign, — all  his  attention  was  absorb¬ 
ed  in  calculating  upon  that  arrange¬ 
ment  which  should  convey  the  expe- 
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dition  with  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  dollars,  totally  overiooking  that 
axiom  in  war,  that  bullion  was  as  ne¬ 
cessary  as  powder  and  shot,  and  when 
well  appli^  not  less  operative.  What 
plan  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  was  most  particularly  attached 
to,  he  could  not  tell ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bablethat  justat  that  timehe  had  some 
little  plan  of  his  own,  which  he  did 
not  communicate  to  his  colleagues. 
The  admiral  appeared  to  have  a  plan, 
but  the  commander-in-chief  appeared 
to  have  no  plan  at  all ;  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  examination,  it  was 
clear  that  he  had  at  no  time  during 
the  campaign  considered  of  any  plan 
at  all,  neither  was  there  any  pointed 
out  to  him  in  the  instructions  of  the 
government.  Onemight  have  thought 
that  a  general  sent  out  at  the  head  of 
such  an  expedition  as  that,  in  which 
the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  employed,  should  have  form¬ 
ed  some  idea  of  the  operations  he  was 
to  conduct,  and  the  sieges  he  had  to 
undertake.  It  never  had  entered  into 
the  heads  of  any  set  of  men  but  these 
ministers  to  sent  out  an  expedition  in 
such  away.  The  whole  army  was  sacri¬ 
ficed  by  its  having  been  sent  out  with¬ 
out  knowing  that  the  expedition  could 
not  succeed  but  after  several  sieges, 
when  the  only  chance  of  success  rested 
upon  the  possibility  of  accomplishing 
its  olnect  without  any  siege  at  all. 

“  It  had  been  said,  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  had  the  elements  to  contend 
with  :  it  had  a  much  more  dangerous 
enemy  in  that  pestilential  climate  at 
that  pestilential  season.  The  disease 
to  which  the  army  had  been  exposed 
was  well  known  to  professional  men, 
and  must  have  been  known  to  mini¬ 
sters,  because  Lord  Mulgrave  com¬ 
manded  in  Walcheren  in  1794',  when 
his  troops  suffered  under  it,  and  he 
knew  that  on  their  return  they  fell 


victims  to  its  destructive  influence. 
Yet  no  medical  men  had  been  con¬ 
sulted,  either  as  to  its  means  of  cure 
or  of  prevention  !  As  to  the  unprece¬ 
dented  delay  in  sending  out  medicines 
and  medical  assistance,  he  was  nut 
disposed  to  attribute  all  the  blame  to 
government,  but  to  the  effect  of  that 
miserable  subordination  of  depart¬ 
ments,  which  required  that  such  ap¬ 
plications  should  pass  through  three 
or  four  offices  before  it  could  arrive 
at  the  department  whose  duty  it  was 
to  comply  with  them.  The  secre¬ 
tary  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
war  should  possess  a  controul  over 
every  inferior  department,  and  issue 
the  necessary  orders  directly  to  each. 
But  why  was  the  evacuation  delayed 
when  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  had  been  relinquished  i  why 
was  not  the  army  then  immediately 
withdrawn  from  this  frightful  scene 
of  contagion  and  death  ? — This  fatal 
expedition,  the  most  calamitous  in 
which  the  country  had  ever  been  en¬ 
gaged,  had  involved  us  in  national  dis¬ 
grace,  almost  in  national  desponden¬ 
cy.  It  had  failed  not  througii  any 
defect  of  courage  in  the  men  who 
were  employed  in  it,  nor  of  precau¬ 
tion  or  talents  in  the  persons  who 
commanded,  but  entirely  through  the 
ignorance,  rashness,  and  impotence  of 
those  who  planned  it.  It  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  house  to  visit 
such  impolicy  and  misconduct  with 
its  utmost  indignation.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  which  he  moved  were  most  le¬ 
nient,  for  he  too,  like  his  countrymen, 
had  an  inclination  to  mercy.  But 
had  he  called  for  justice,  he  had  not 
power  to  word  his  resolutions  in  terms 
sufficiently  strong  ;  language  had  no 
terms  of  censure  strong  enough  for 
men  who  had  suffered  their  country¬ 
men  to  fall  victims  to  a  deadly  cli¬ 
mate,  without  a  prospect  of  their 
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country  being  benefited,— who  knew 
this,  saw  this,  and  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  pelf  or  power,  gpinned  at  it 
without  remorse  ; — men  who  daily 
told  them  they  were  the  only  fit  per* 
sons  to  govern  the  country,  they  were 
the  friends  of  majesty,  had  the  confi* 
dence  of  their  sovereign,  and  were  the 
only  fit  persons  to  rally  round  him!’* 
Lord  Castlereagh  began  the  de¬ 
fence  of  ministers  ;  he  spoke  at  great 
length,  and  never  displayed  more  abi¬ 
lity  than  in  defending  the  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  most  impolitic  of  all  his 
measures.  “  Government,”  he  said, 
«  was  called  upon  to  answer,  not  for 
an  expedition  of  which  the  principal 
object  had  been  defeated  upon  trial, 
but  for  one  which  in  its  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  had  never  been  tried  at  all.  Mr 
Whitbread  had  said  on  a  former  oc* 
casion,  in  describing  the  impotence 
of  the  attack  and  the  power  of  the 
enemy  to  repel  it,  that  the  lion  of 
France  had  swept  oif  the  fly  with  a 
lash  of  his'  tail ;  but  he  ought  to  re¬ 
collect,  that  it  was  not  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  which  ^wept  us  off.  It 
was  the  force  of  the  elements  that 
first  thrust  us  aside  from  our  object, 
and  the  overwhelming  powerof  disease 
that  at  a  later  period  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  stood  between  us  and  their  ac¬ 
complishment.”  He  then  contended, 
“  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  go- 
vernment  had  formed  their  decision 
upon  the  written  military  opinions  : 
the  opinions  of  military  men  given 
freely  in  discussion  were  infinitely 
more  advantageous  ;  and  it  was  to  be 
remembered,  that  they  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  two  professional  opinions 
within  the  cabinet ;  they  had  repeat¬ 
ed  communications  with  professional 
authorities  in  both  services,  and  were 
possessed  of  much  information  re¬ 
specting  the  state  of  the  enemy.  The 
expedition  could  not  have  been  ready 


sooner, — ^that  had  sufficiently  been 
proved  by  the  inquiry  ;  it  had  bee* 
proved  that  the  utmost  exertions  had 
unremittingly  been  employed  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  army  for  service,  and  that 
neither  the  army  itself,  nor  the  meant 
of  transporting  it,  could  possibly  have 
been  ready  sooner.  Neither  could 
our  force  have  been  directed  else¬ 
where  this  also  had  been  proved. 
Our  means  of  foreign  expenditure  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  state  of  exchange,  and 
the  supply  of  foreign  coin  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  market ;  and  though 
that  difficulty  had  since  been  in  a 
great  measure  removed  by  importa¬ 
tions  of  silver  from  South  America, 
that  resource  could  not  then  be  relied 
on.  In  no  quarter  of  the  continent, 
neither  in  Italy,  nor  in  Spain,  nor  ia 
the  north  of  Germany,  could  the  pe¬ 
cuniary  means  have  been  procured 
for  equipping  and  maintaining  the 
army  then  disposable  ;  our  exertions, 
therefore,  were  necessarily  limited  to 
an  operation  on  the  enemy’s  coast,  to 
be  carried  on  by  our  own  resources 
alone,  and  in  connexion  with  our  ship- 
ping. 

**  The  calamitous  sickness  of  the 
army  had  thrown  over  the  whole  of 
the  expedition  its  most  painful  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but  when  the  expedition  was 
decided  upon,  the  apprehension  of 
sickness  was  confined  to  that  part 
of  the  force  alone  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  serve  in  Walcheren  ;  that 
which  was  to  land  at  Sandvliet,  and 
act  against  Antwerp,  would  have 
been  employed  in  a  healthy  country. 
The  landing  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  troops  in  South  Beveland,  and 
their  long  detention  there,  arose  en¬ 
tirely  from  unforeseen  causes,  and 
were  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
plan.  That  plan  was  neither  ill  ima¬ 
gined  nor  ill  arranged ;  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  government  had  obtained 
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was  ample  and  correct ;  the  aid  af> 
forded  to  Austria  was  important,  and 
,  must  have  been  effectual,  had  not  the 
fatal  battle  of  Wagram  uken  place  ; 
even  as  it  was,  troops  which  would 
have  else  been  marched  to  the  Da> 
nube,  were  drawn  from  all  sides  for 
the  defence  of  Antwerp.  The  expence 
had  been  less,  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  expedition,  than 
that  of  any  other  whicn  this  country 
had  ever  sent  forth.  Upon  that  point 
the  public  had  been  deluded  with  the 
most  absurd  and  exaggerated  reports. 
When  the  livery  were  denouncing 
vengeance  agmnst  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters,  it  was  asserted  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  had  cost  the  nation  not  less 
than  fifteen  millions ;  even  the  par¬ 
liamentary  opponents  of  ministry,  in 
the  more  sober  view  which  they  con¬ 
descended  to  take  of  the  subject,  ne¬ 
ver  stated  it  at  less  than  five  or  six  : 
but  the  fact  was,  as  the  documents 
before  the  house  proved,  that  the  to¬ 
tal  charge  had  not  exceeded  840,0001. 

**  What  then,”  he  continued,  “  has 
been  our  offence  ?  that  we  undertook 
an  operation  which  we  cannot  now 
indisputably  prove  must  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  all  its  parts,  if  prosecuted  to 
a  close.  Are  we  then  to  understand, 
that  such  is  the  principle  hereafter  to 
be  imposed,  under  the  authority  of 
parliament,  upon  the  military  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  crown  ?  The  fate  that 
awaits  the  ministers  who  acted  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  importance ;  but  the 
effects  of  such  a  principle  would  be 
fatal  indeed  to  the  future  prospects  of 
the  country. 

“  In  what  page  of  our  history  has 
the  noble  lord  convinced  himself,  that 
the  interests  of  the  empire  would  best 
be  consulted  by  banishing  enterprise 
in  war  ?  has  it  been  by  such  a  princi¬ 
ple  that  our  naval  power  has  been 


raised  to  its  present  pre-eminence  ?  or  * 
that  the  triumphs  of  our  army  have 
been  brought  to  rival  those  of  our 
navy  i  was  it  under  these  cold  maxims 
that  Nelson  fought  and  died,  and  be¬ 
queathed  that  example  to  the  navy, 
which  must  make  them  for  ever  in¬ 
vincible  i  when  he  attacked  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  was  his  decision  taken  upon 
such  maxima?  was  it  at  Aboukir, 
when  he  exposed  his  ships,  on  an  un¬ 
known  coast,  between  the  shore  and 
the  enemy’s  fleet  ?  or  at  Trafalgar, 
when  he  bore  down  in  two  columns 
on  the  enemy,  one-third  superior  to 
his  own  fleet  in  number,  exposing  his 
ships  to  be  raked  during  their  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  opposing  line,  and  with 
orders  not  to  open  their  fire  till  they 
had  passed  through  and  brought  up 
to  leeward  of  their  respective  oppo¬ 
nents  ? 

Was  it  such  principles  as  these 
which  animated  W oife  when  he  ascend¬ 
ed  and  stormed  the  heights  of  Que¬ 
bec,  in  presence  of  a  superior  army 
acting  in  defence  of  a  fortified  place  ? 
Had  such  principles  prevailed  in  the 
late  war,  would  Lord  Melville  have 
dared  to  send  the  army  he  did,  to  ex¬ 
pel  a  superior  enemy  from  Egypt,  or 
should  we  in  this  war  have  so  glori¬ 
ously  triumphed  at  Maida,  and  at  Vi- 
meiro  ?  Fallen,  indeed,  would  be  the 
greatness  of  this  country,  and  irrepa¬ 
rable  its  fate,  if  such  notions  should 
be  tolerated.  Shall  a  British  House 
of  Commons  thus  lay  the  chilling 
hand  of  death  upon  the  rising  ener- 
ies  and  accumulating  glories  of  our 
eets  and  armies  ?  doubly  humiliating 
would  it  be  to  every  British  heart, 
whilst  impatient  at  such  a  doom,  to 
learn  that  they  owed  this  act  of  na¬ 
tional  suicide  to  the  degeneracy  of 
their  own  councils. 

“  I  am  not  contending  for  rash  and 
improvident  exposures  of  the  public 
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*  force.  I  haveareued  that  such  a  charge 
docs  not  fairly  lay  against  the  opera* 
tion  ill  question  ;  but  what  I  do  con* 
tend  against  is,  the  principle,  that  no* 
thing  ^all  be  undertaken  unless  every 
circumstance  bearing  upon  the  ope¬ 
ration  can  be  previously  ascertained, 
and  that  nothing  shall  be  risked  un¬ 
less  success  can  be  demonstrated  to 
be  inevitable. 

Had  the  government,”  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  conduded,  “  acted  different¬ 
ly,  heavy,  indeed,  would  have  been 
their  responsibility  ;  with  such  means 
and  such  a  prospect  of  striking  a  blow, 
what  justification  of  inactivity  could 
they  have  pleaded  i  What  would  have 
been  the  verdict  of  theiropposers,  had 
they  brought  forward  such  a  defence 
as  might  have  been  framed  out  of  the 
materials  upon  which  they  are  now 
inculpated  ?  Could  they  have  justified 
themselves  upon  the  speculative  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  attempt,  for  having  left 
an  ally  unsupported,  and  a  naval  ar¬ 
senal  r-f  such  magnitude  unassailed  ? 
The  claims  of  Austria  alone  would 
have  justified  the  attempt ;  its  naval 
policy,  independent  of  all  continen¬ 
tal  motives,  rendered  it  a  paramount 
duty  ;  but  when  both  considerations 
were  combined,  hesitation  would  have 
been  criminal,  and  whatever  might 
have  been  the  judgement  of  the  house 
upon  such  a  case,  in  my  own  estima¬ 
tion  I  must  have  stood  irretrievably 
condemned  and  disgraced.  The  go¬ 
vernment  that,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  would  not  risk  the  public 
force,  must  have  been  pronounced  to 
be  utterly  unfit  for  their  situations. 
I  am  sure  it  would  have  required  more 
than  ordinary  charity  not  to  suspect 
that  they  trembled  for  their  offices, 
and  dreaded  the  political,  rather  than 
the  military  consequences  of  failure. 

“  Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of 
the  house  (of  which  however  I  can¬ 


not  bring  myself  to  doubt,)  I  feel 
conscious  that  I  have,  in  common  with 
the  other  servants  of  the  crown,  done 
my  duty  ;  and  however  we  may  have 
failed  in  securing  for  the  country  all 
the  advantages  for  which  we  contend¬ 
ed,  were  it  the  last  act  of  my  life  I 
should  pride  myself  upon  the  share  I 
have  borne  in  this  important  transac¬ 
tion.” 

One  part  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  ar- 

foments  was  well  replied  to  by  Mr 
onsonby ;  he  had  argued  that  go¬ 
vernment  was  not  bound  by  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  military  officers. 

“True,”  said  that  gentle-  March  27. 
man,  “  they  might  act  on 
their  own  responsibility ;  but  though 
they  were  not  bound  by  military  opi¬ 
nions,  yet  if  they  did  think  it  right 
to  act  in  opposition  to  them,  they 
made  themselves  thereby  more  deeply 
responsible.  All  the  written  opinions 
which  had  been  called  for  were  clearly 
adverse  to  the  expedition,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  set  off  against  them.” 
Mr  Ponsonby  then  entered  at  length 
into  an  examination  of  the  military 
and  naval  details,  and  concluded  in  a 
strain  of  violent  invective,  which  the 
matter  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  defence 
certainly  had  not  deserved.  That 
noble  lord,”  he  said,  “  seemed  to  feel 
as  if  he  had  performed  some  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  country,  and  was  in  parts 
of  his  speech  as  gay  and  blithesome,  as 
if  he  was  enjoying  some  pleasant  en¬ 
tertainment  ;  and  that,  too,  while  he 
was  answering  the  representatives  of 
bis  insulted  and  injured  country  for 
the  many  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
whom  his  wild  fantastic  experiments 
in  expeditions  had  buried  in  a  foreign 
grave  !  Men,  no  doubt,  differed  very 
much ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  any 
other  man  in  the  empire  so  circum¬ 
stanced,  could  have  spoken  upon  the 
subject  without  real  agony  of  mind. 
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Nelson,  and  the  fights  of  Aboukir 
and  Copenhagen,  hadbeen  irreverently 
introduced  in  his  justification.  Why ! 
what  similarity  was  there  between 
that  hero  and  the  commander>in>chief 
of  the  late  expedition,  whom  the  no¬ 
ble  lord  selected  for  celerity,  sagacity, 
and  dispatch?  Thenoble  lord  thought 
he  was  upon  a  rock  ;  he  called  for 
acquittal  from  the  Justice  of  the  house. 
He  should  call  also  upon  the  Justice 
of  the  house.  I  ask  them  ii  they 
will  say  that  the  noble  lord  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  failure  i  But  he  has 
indeed,  reason  to  calculate  liberally 
upon  the  lenity  of  the  house.  They 
have  often  been  deaf  to  the  calls  of 
justice  and  pardoned  his  offences,  only 
to  repeat  the  exercise  of  their  forgive 
ness.  He  was  either  wrong  or  he  was 
right ;  if  right,  why  that  latent  in¬ 
trigue.  amongst  his  colleagues,  in 
which  even  his  nearest  connections 
and  associates  took  a  part  ?  Why  did 
they  all  agree  that  he  was  incompe¬ 
tent  to  the  situation  which  he  held  ? 
Why  did  they  agree  that  he  should 
stay  in  office  till  the  termination  of 
the  expedition,  which  he  himself  had 
planned — then  to  be  turned  out,  whe¬ 
ther  that  expedition  failed  or  succeed¬ 
ed  ?  They  were  anxious  to  send  out 
the  expedition,  in  order  to  send  him 
out.  They  were  so  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  him,  that  they  suffered  him  to 
plan  what  they  were  conscious  must 
fail,  but  which  failure  would  relieve 
them  from  him.  The  house,  then, 
would  pause,  and  retrace  the  mischie¬ 
vous  effects  of  their  own  misjudged 
lenity  towards  the  set  of  men  who 
had  been  so  long  abusing  it.  This 
conduct  of  that  house  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  causes  of  the  late  cala¬ 
mitous  expedition.  They  had  now  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  their  weak 
indulgence  to  the  incorrigible  fatuity 
of  a  set  of  men,  who  thought  that  be¬ 


cause  they  were  tolerated  they  were  • 
approved.  U  nfeeling  from  habit,  bold 
from  ignorance,  and  confident  from 
impunity,  they  grew  more  hardy  as 
they  became  more  criminal.” 

After  Mr  Ponsonby  had  thus  spo- 
ken.  General  Craufurd  rose,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  shew,  that  there  was  no 
point  except  the  Scheldt  to  which  an 
expedition  could  at  that  time  have 
been  sent.  Au8tria,'he  said,  had  made 
two  distinct  propositions  to  this  go¬ 
vernment, — to  land  an  army  either 
in  the  Adriatic  Gulph  or  in  Italy,  or 
to  send  a  smaller  force  to  the  north 
of  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  rai¬ 
sing  the  people  against  the  newly  es¬ 
tablished  governments.  The  former 
scenes  of  action  were  too  remote,  even 
had  that  been  the  only  objection  ;  and 
all  that  could  be  done  on  that  side 
was  done,  by  keeping  our  troops  in 
Sicily,  which  necessarily  detained  a 
French  corps  in  Naples.  The  latter 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  unless  there 
had  been  a  sure  prospect  that  the 
courts  of  Petersburgh,  and  Berlin 
would  have  cordially  joined  with  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  because  in  no  other  case  could  any 
well-grounded  hopes  be  entertained 
of  permanently  re-establishing  the  ori¬ 
ginal  German  governments,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  General  Craufurd,  was  the 
only  object  we  could  have  in  view  in 
raising  or  supporting  insurrections  in 
Germany.  T ruly,  if  there  be  no  other 
object,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  attempt 
never  will  be  made. 

“  There  was  another  field  of  ope¬ 
rations  in  the  peninsula  ;  but  to  have 
increased  our  force  in  Portugal  would, 
by  increasing  the  dearth  of  subsistence, 
have  paralized  our  operations  there. 

If,  indeed,  we  could  have  landed  an 
army  at  Cadiz,  that  army  might  have 
marched  upon  Madrid,  connecting  its 
movements  with  those  of  the  army 
from  the  side  of* Portugal ;  such  an 
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bperation  would  probably  bare  ter* 
minated  in  the  complete  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Spain.  But  it  was 
indispensable,  as  a  previous  measure, 
that  the  Spaniards  should  give  us  tem¬ 
porary  possession  of  Cadiz  as  ourchief 

I  depot,  and  as  a  point  of  retreat.  To 
this  they  would  not  consent ;  and  thus 
we  were  obliged  to  renounce  a  plan 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  so 
advantageous.  The  Scheldt,  there¬ 
fore,  was  the  only  quarter  to  which 
our  force  could  be  directed,  and  there 
our  attention  was  called  by  conside¬ 
rations  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  For 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  Buona¬ 
parte  would  one  day  undertake  the 
invasion  of  this  country, — it  was  his 
chief  and  favourite  project, — the  last 
act,  without  which  his  great  drama 
would  be  incomplete.  There  are  no 
limits  to  the  naval  means  which  he 
may  create  in  the  Scheldt, — the  ba¬ 
son  now  forming  at  Antwerp  istocon- 
tain  iifty  sail  of  the  line,  and  materials 
for  shipbuilding  of  every  kind  may  be 
collected  there,  by  the  inland  navi¬ 
gation,  in  any  quantity.  From  the 
Scheldt  Buonaparte  will  be  able  to 
combine  a  formidable  invasion  with 
the  greatest  facility.  One  fleet  he  can 
send  from  thence  to  assist  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  Boulogne  flotilla,  and  an¬ 
other  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
fleets  of  Holland,  and  perhaps  of  the 
Baltic,  in  protecting  an  army,  em¬ 
barked  in  transports,  (of  which  he 
will  be  able  to  collect  as  many  as  he 
can  possibly  want)  across  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean,  to  land  upon  our  eastern 
coast,  while  attacks  are  carried  on  at 
the  same  time  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  inordinately  extended  dominions 

I I  of  France,  against  the  south-west 
uarter  of  this  country,  and  against 
reland.  There  was,  therefore,  no 

object  80  closely  interwoven  with  the 


dearest  interests  of  England  as  that 
which  this  expedition  was  intended 
and  calculated  to  attain.” 

General  Craufiird  then  proceeded 
to  examine  the  military  details  of  the 
plan.  The  subject  warmed  him  ;  and 
assuming  fair  wind  and  weather  to  be¬ 
gin,  he  gave  the  history  of  the  cam- 

{laign  as  it  ought  to  have  been  : — A 
anding  effected  upon  Cadsand, — com¬ 
munication  with  Flushing  cut  off,— 
part  of  the  army  l*ft  to  besiege  that 
place,  which  had  only  4000  men  to 
defend  it,  the  rest  proceeding  to  its 
ulterior  destination,— the  batteries  on 
South  Beveland  silenced,  Liefken- 
shoeck  taken  in  three  days,  Lilo  in 
four,  the  garrison  of  Antwerp  remain¬ 
ing  within  their  coverings  as  their  only 
chance, — 8000  men,  with  the  seamen, 
to  carry  on  the  siege, — 12,000  to  co¬ 
ver  the  operations  ; — with  that  force 
he  pledged  himself  that  he  would  have 
effected  the  object.  They  would  then 
proceed  to  Bergen-op-zoom,  which 
they  would  besiege,  and  which,  by 
God,  said  the  general,  they  would 
take.  All  this  was  very  practicable, 
and  all  would  have  been  done,  had  not 
a  state  of  wind  and  weather,  most  un¬ 
usual  at  that  season,  compelled  the 
armamenttotake  shelter  in  the  Room- 
pot.  To  this  circumstance,  which 
never  could  have  been  calculated  up¬ 
on,  he  imputed  the  failure  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  distinctly  declared  his 
opinion,  that  no  man  living  could  have 
done  more  in  the  command  of  it  than 
Lord  Chatham  had  done.  Then  co¬ 
ming  to  the  last  part  of  the  subject,— 
the  pestilential  nature  of  Walcheren 
and  its  evacuation,  be  argued,  that 
deeply  as  the  effects  of  that  climate 
were  to  be  deplored,  yet  it  had  never 
been  established  as  a  principle,  that 
we  were  not  to  conquer  and  retain  im¬ 
portant  posts,  because  the  climate  was 
occasionally  unwholesome.  In  Eliza- 
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beth's  reign  we  had  possession  of  this 
very  island,  when  the  climate  was  the 
same  as  it  is  now,  and  we  retained  it 
thirty  years.  And  it  had  frequently 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  different 
administrations  to  acquire  permanent 

Eossession  of  Walchcren  ;  the  plan 
ad  been  from  time  to  time  laid  aside, 
not  from  physical  but  from  military 
reasons,  and  now  military  reasons  were 
in  our  favour.  “  I  do  not,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  hesitatt  to  say,  that  the 
permanent  attainment  of  Flushing 
would  amply  have  compensated  the 
efforts  of  a  whole  campaign,  however 
long  and  arduous.  At  the  same  time, 
when,  contrary  to  all  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation,  the  government  found  so 
extensive  and  calamitous  a  sickness 
continuing  beyond  the  period  of  its 
customary  duration,  they  are  not  to 
blame  for  sacrificing  to  that  conside¬ 
ration  a  political  object  so  closely  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  vital  interests  of 
the- state.  1  contend,  however,  that 
it  was  not  only  very  natural  for  them 
to  be  slow  in  coming  to  such  a  deci¬ 
sion,  but  if  they  had  done  so  till  dri¬ 
ven  to  it  by  the  irresistible  necessity 
which  forced  upon  them  such  a  dis¬ 
astrous  alternative,  they  might  justly 
have  been  accused  of  lightly  sacrifi¬ 
cing  the  best  interests  of  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  they  would  not  only  have 
deserved  all  the  censure  now  attempt¬ 
ed  to  be  passed  upon  them,  but  im¬ 
peachment  would  not  have  been  more 
th.in  adequate  to  the  offence.” 

The  debate  had  now  continued  two 
nights  ;  yet  it  was  far  from  its  ter¬ 
mination,  so  greatly  at  length  did 
those  who  spoke  enter  into  the  ques¬ 
tion.  On  the  third  night, 
Marche,  General Tarleton,  Lord 
Francis  Osborne,  and 
Lord  George  Grenville,  spoke  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  resolutions.  Mr  Grattan 
followed  on  the  same  side.  “  In  my 


conception  of  public  delinquency,” 
said  he,  there  can  be  no  conduct 
more  reprehensible  than  that  of  his 
majesty's  ministers, — except,  indeed, 
the  conduct  of  this  bouse,  if  it  should 
be  so  forgetful  of  its  duties  as  not  to 
condemn  them.  This  house  has  lately 
censured  Lord  Chatham,  for  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  aside  the  responsibility 
of  mhiisters ;  let  it  then  take  care 
that  its  conduct  on  this  occasion  does 
not  tend  to  establish  ministerial  impu¬ 
nity,  and  let  it  visit  the  failure  of  this 
fatal  expedition  with  exemplary  seve¬ 
rity  upon  the  heads  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  planned  and  advised.” 

Upon  this  Mr  Canning  rose,  as 
one  of  those  advisers,  to  contend  that 
the  principles  upon  which  he  and  his 
then  colleagues  had  proceeded  were 
such  as  they  might  confidently  recom¬ 
mend  to  whoever  might  be  their  suc¬ 
cessors  in  office,— -such  as,  in  what¬ 
ever  hands  the  administration  may  be 
placed,  must  necessarily  be  adopted 
and  acted  upon,  if  the  cause  of  the 
country  is  to  be  maintained.  “  An 
attack  upon  Walcheren,”  he  said, 
was  no  new  project ;  it  had  been  for 
many  years  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  British  cabinet,  and  when  Earl 
Grey  went  out  of  office,  he  strongly 
recommended  to  the  ministrythat  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  a  vigilant  attention  to  the 
growing  naval  means  of  the  enemy  in 
the  Scheldt,  described  the  accumula- 
ted  facilities  of  annoyance  which  the 
possession  of  that  river  afforded  to 
Buonaparte,  and  particularly  pointed 
out  the  arsenal  at  Antwerp,  as  the 
most  desirable  object  of  attack  on  any 
favourable  occasion.  In  giving  this 
advice,  in  leaving  this  legacy,  in  be¬ 
queathing  this  testamentary  sanction 
for  such  an  operation  to  his  succes¬ 
sors,  that  noble  lord  discharged  a  so¬ 
lemn  duty,  and  gave  a  proof  of  h>s 
patriotism  as  well  as  of  his  wisdom. 
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Three  distinct  propositions,”  Mr 
Canning  continued,  **  were  made  by 
Austria  to  Great  Britain  ; — an  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Italy,  a  continuance  of 
our  operations  in  Spain,  and  a  diver¬ 
sion  in  the  north  of  Germany.  The 
first  was  made,  and  only  desisted  from 
when  it  could  no  longer  be  of  any 
benefit  to  Austria  ;  our  operations  in 
the  peninsula  were  pursued  with  un¬ 
remitting  exertion ;  but  there  were 
weighty  reasons  which  withheld  this 
country  from  raising  an  insurrection 
in  Germany.  Not  one  of  those  who 
had  most  strenuously  contended  for 
the  policy  of  such  a  diversion,  had 
ventured  to  assert,  that  it  would  have 
been  politic  to  risk  the  fate  of  a  Bri¬ 
tish  army  during  the  winter  in  that 
part  of  the  continent.  The  times  are 
indeed  long  passed,  when  foreign  ar¬ 
mies,  moving  in  great  masses,  could 
maintain  themselves  like  a  separate 
state,  a  nation  among  nations,  in  the 
heart  of  Germany  for  many  successive 
seasons ;  and  the  force  we  could 
spare  for  such  an  undertaking  must 
have  been  so  small,  as  to  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of 
it.  With  whatever  good  fortune, 
therefore,  it  might  have  commenced 
its  career,  it  must  have  been  finally 
withdrawn  before  the  winter  ;  and  I 
shudder  at  the  calamities  that  would 
have  been  brought  upon  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  inhabitants,  who,  having  been 
induced  to  take  up  arms  upon  the 
faith  of  British  protection,  must  have 
been  left  exposed  to  all  the  vindic¬ 
tive  outrages  of  exasperated  tyran¬ 
ny,  whenever  the  progress  of  the  sea¬ 
sons,  independent  of  military  disasters, 
should  render  it  indispensable  for  the 
British  army  to  retire. 

**  But  this  is  not  all.  Broken  down 
and  humbled  as  Prussia  was,  she  still 
had  an  army,  which,  though  unable  to 
make  head  against  France,  might  yet 


have  been  very  formidable  against  the 
limited  force  which  we, could  have 
sent  out  to  Germany.  With  that  army 
the  British  army,  in  the  course  of  its 
operations,  must  have  come  in  con¬ 
tact  ;  and  if  that  were  likely,  (nay, 
rather  if  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
it, )  1  will  ask,  whether,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  Europe,  it  would 
have  been  prudent  in  us  to  have  in¬ 
volved  ourselves  in  active  hostilities 
with  Prussia  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  any  thing  like  an  understanding 
should  appear  to  have  existed  between 
Prussia  and' us,  would  it  not  have 
furnished  Buonaparte  with  a  plausi¬ 
ble  pretext  for  wresting  from  the  mo¬ 
narch  of  that  country  the  bauble  of 
a  sceptre,  and  tearing  from  his  head 
the  mockery  of  a  crown,  which  he  is 
still  allowed  to  wear  ?  If,  then,  these 
would  have  been  the  consequences 
that  would  have  resulted  from  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  north  of  Germany, 
need  more  be  said  to  shew,  that  it  was 
the  bounden  duty  of  his  m^esty’s  go¬ 
vernment  to  pause  before  they  should 
undertake  it ;  nay,  that  they  are  fully 
justified  in  having  declined  the  under¬ 
taking  after  the  most  grave  and  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation. 

“  All  this  would  be  true,  even  if 
the  insurrections  in  Germany  had 
risen  to  such  a  height  without  our 
interference,  as  to  hold  out  some 
temptation  to  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind.  But  what  was  actually  at 
the  time  the  state  of  these  insurrec¬ 
tions  i  A  bold  and  adventurous  soldier 
(Schill),  impelled  by  loyalty  and  na¬ 
tional  zeal,  though  unauthorised  by 
his  sovereign,  took  up  arms  against 
the  common  enemy,  and,  having  as¬ 
sembled  a  few  followers,  commenced 
an  intrepid  but  short-lived  career  of 
daringenterprise ;  the  Princeof  Hesse, 
seeking  the  recovery  of  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  which  he  had  been  tyrannio 
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i  cally  deprived,  wai  employed  in  rai-  was  least  to  be  expected,  I  should 

i  sing  a  corps  of  partisans;  and  the  pointout  Antwerp.  BeforecheFrench 

!  gallant  Duke  of  Brunswick,  anxious  revolution,  Antwerp  was  in  a  state  of 

to  revenge  the  wrongs  sustained  by  his  comparative  desolation ;  her  former  j 

I  illustrious  house,  was  enabled,  partly  greatness  had  vanished  ;  her  prospe* 

by  the  bravery  of  his  followers,  and  rity  w'as  extinguished  ;  her  trade  an- 

partly  by  the  good  will  of  the  people,  niliilated  ;  her  population  was  dwin- 

to  traverse  the  whole  of  the  north  of  died  ;  and  the  grass  growing  in  her 

I  Germany  unmolested,  defeating  seve-  streets,  formerly  the  crowded  haunts 

ral  corps  of  the  enemy,  his  superiors  of  industry  and  commerce.  To  this 
in  number,  on  the  way. — This  was  wretched  state  had  Antwerp  been  re- 
the  sum  of  the  insurrections  in  Ger-  duced,  not  by  nature  but  by  treaty,  I 

many.  Undoubtedly  it  proved  the  not  by  any  moral  or  physical  defect,  * 

i  disposition  of  the  people ;  but  that  but  by  the  arts  of  the  diplomatist  and 

disposition,though  friendly,  was  inac-  the  dash  of  a  pen  ;  and  from  the  de- 
tive  and  quiescent.  Splendid  as  they  structive  effects  of  a  restriction  so  im-  j 
were  as  instancesof  individualheroism,  posed,  was  she  liberated  in  consequence  ; 

' '  these  partial  and  detached  exertions  of  her  annexation  to  France.  Neither 

surely  did  not  hold  out  such  assurance  was  there  any  thing  of  attachment  to 

of  general  concert,  as  would  alone  her  former  government  to  counteract 

have  justified  a  landing  in  the  north  the  natural  influence  of  her  present 

of  Germany.  It  was  incumbent  upon  prosperity  ;  and  it  was  against  the 

us  before  we  embarked  in  such  an  en-  sources  of  that  prosperity,  tier  grow, 

terprise,  to  compare  our  means  with  ing  maritime  greatness,  that  this  blow 

the  end  ;  to  weigh  against  the  possi-  was  aimed.  From  the  population  of 

ble  advantage  the  certain  sacrifice;  Antwerp, therefore,  no  aid  or co-ope- 

and  to  keep  ever  uppermost  in  our  ration  was  to  be  expected.  They 

contemplation,  the  dreadful  sufferings  alone,  pc.'haps,  of  all  the  inhabitants 

that  its  failure,  or  even  its  partial  sue-  of  the  continent,  would  suffer  by  be- 

cess,  would  draw  down  upon  the  po-  ing  replaced  in  the  situation  in  which 

pulation  of  Germany.  The  feelings  they  had  been  previous  to  the  French 

I  of  humanity,  no  less  than  considera-  revolution.  I  had  no  hope  of  con- 

tions  of  prudence,  were  against  the  quering  through  Flanders;  orof  keep- 

measure,  nor  could  Austria  justly  ex-  ing  Flanders  against  France  ;  or  of  li- 

I  pect,  nor  could  we  consistently  afford  berating  Holland  by  penetrating  its 

!  her  that  temporary  relief,  w’hich  it  is  frontier  from  the  Scheldt.  But  I  did 

j  admitted  she  might  have  gained,  at  think,  and  do  think  still,  that  a  great 

the  expence  of  so  much  certain  and  blow  was  to  be  struck  against  the 

I  permanent  injury  to  others.  pride  and  power  of  Buonaparte,  by 

i  “  The  same  objections  which  I  felt  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  and  arse- 

to  the  north  of  Germany  would  have  nals.  I  wished  fot  no  longer  occupa- 
weighed  with  me  against  Antwerp,  tion  than  might  be  sufficient  for  this 

!  had  it  been  proposed  to  go  there  in  purpose,  and  this  I  expected  to  gab, 

search  of  insurrections.  Indeed,  if  not  by  the  connivance  of  the  inhabit- 

I  I  were  to  lay  my  finger  upon  that  ants,  but  by  force,  and  by  taking  them 

I  spot  of  subjugated  Europe,  w'hich  has  unprepared.” 

suffered  the  least  from  French  tyran-  Mr  Canning  then  went  through  the 
ny,  and  where  therefore  co-operation  plan  of  the  expedition,  to  shew  that  i 
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its  failure  has  arisen  from  causn  which 
could  not  have  been  calculated  up¬ 
on.  “  Upon  the  delay  of  evacuating 
Walcheren,”  he  said,  “  such  was  the 
importance  of  that  island  to  Great 
Britain,  that  very  great  efforts  ought 
to  have  been  made  to  retain  it ;  nis 
majesty’s  ministers  were  perfectly  jus¬ 
tified  in  having  hesitated  as  long  as 
they  did  before  they  finally  deter¬ 
mined  to  abandon  so  very  vsduable  a 
possession,  and  his  doubt  was,  whe¬ 
ther  they  ought  to  have  abandoned 
it  at  all.  But  if  that  had  been  re¬ 
solved  on,  he  did  not  thmk  they  were 
justifiable  in  retaining  it  so  long  mere¬ 
ly  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  works 
of  Flushing,  or  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  Austria.  A  mere  tem¬ 
porary  mischief  to  the  enemy,  to  be 
repaired  by  money,  ought  not  to  have 
been  purclused  by  any  avoidable  ex¬ 
pence  of  British  life  ;  and  if  our  army 
was  exposed  to  ten  days  unnecessary 
sickness,  upon  the  supposition  of  af¬ 
fording  aia  to  Austria  so  long  after 
the  armistice,  there  was  no  just  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  advantage  expect¬ 
ed  and  the  sacrifice  actually  made.” 

Lastly,  Mr  Canning  adverted  to 
what  had  been  said  of  the  necessity  of 
marking  widi  extraordinary  severity 
the  failure  of  such  an  expedition.  **  1 
doubt,”  said  he,  whether  the  vice 
of  the  British  constitution  and  govern¬ 
ment  be  a  too  great  proneness  to  un¬ 
dertake  splendid  and  daring  enterpri- 
zes— -or  its  main  perfection  an  un¬ 
common  facility  for  conducting  the 
operations  of  war.  There  is  enough 
steady  (as  it  appears  to  me)  both  of 
difficulty  to  impede  and  of  responsi¬ 
bility  to  daunt  any  administration  in 
this  country,  to  whom  the  conduct 
of  a  war  is  intfusted :  and  when  that 
war  is  to  be  carried  on  against  such  an 
enemy  as  him  with  whom  we  have  to 
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contend  at  present,  it  is  not  (in  my 
humble  opinion)  politic  to  go  one 
step  beyond  what  justice  may  pre¬ 
scribe  to  enhance  that  difficulty,  and 
press  the  weight  of  that  responsibi¬ 
lity  upon  the  government.  Possibly 
1  might  think  that  even  to  stop  some¬ 
thing  short  of  an  extreme  and  rigor¬ 
ous  account,  might  be  the  more  poli¬ 
tic  alternative  of  the  two.  We  have 
to  contend  against  an  enemy  who,  with 
whatever  qualifications  he  may  be  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature,  has  full  scope  and 
play  given  to  all  his  faculties  and 
views,  by  the  unlimited  power,  the 
irresponsible  freedom  with  which  he 
acts.  He  asks  no  consent,  he  renders 
no  account,  he  wields  at  will  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  resources  of  a  mighty  em¬ 
pire,  and  its  dependent  states.  His 
successes  are  magnified  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  his  failures  silently  passed  over. 
And  against  this  unity  of  counsel  and 
this  liberty  of  action,  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  mix¬ 
ed  and  complicated  government :  Dis¬ 
advantages  in  this  respect  they  are, 
though  happily  and  gloriously  redeem¬ 
ed  and  compensated  by  the  great  and 
manifold  blessings  of  a  constitution 
unequalled  by  any  other  system  of  hu¬ 
man  policy  in  the  history  of  the  world ! 
Secresy  of  design,  celerity  of  execu¬ 
tion,  a  boldness  of  adventure  arising 
from  fearlessness  of  responsibility  for 
ill  success,  are  the  qualities  the  most 
useful  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
military  operations.  They  are  all- 
vantages  which  qur  despotic  adversary 
enjoys  in  the  most  eminent  degree. 
They  are  those  which  a  free  go¬ 
vernment  necessarily  wants.  I  doubt 
whether  it  be  politic  to  aggravate 
the  inequality  of  such  a  contest,  by  a 
severity  of  scrutiny,  and  a  hardness 
of  animadversion  upon  failure,  which 
by  making  responsibility  too  heavy 
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to  be  borne,  has  a  tendency  to  make 
all  enterprizes  too  hazardous  to  be  at¬ 
tempted.” 

Mr  Whitbread  replied  to  Mr  Can¬ 
ning,  beg^nnin^  by  a  vehement  attack 
upon  him  individually  for  those  mi¬ 
nisterial  disputes,  upon  which  Mr 
Canning  had  so  properly  maintained 
silence  in  that  house.  Then  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  military  details,  he  strayed 
into  a  strain  of  irony  in  commenting 
upon  General  Crauturd’s  account  of 
the  campaign  as  it. ought  to  have 
been.  1  have  indeed  wondered,  sir,” 
said  Mr  Whitbread,'  “  how  your  vi¬ 
gour  was  able  to  stand  it,  though  my 
surprise  is  much  abated,  when  1  con¬ 
sider  the  exertions  which  you  are  ever 
ready  to  make  for  the  general  inte¬ 
rest.  I  really,  however,  had  sunk 
into  a  slight  oblivion  during  some  of 
the  sieges  ;  though,  in  truth,  few  of 
them  took  much  time.  And,  when 
I  awakened  to  resume  my  services, 
happening  to  ask  from  a  friend  near 
me,  how  far  we  had  got—**  Oh,” 
said  he,  **  our  general  says,  *  by  God, 
he  has  just  taken  Bergen-op-Zoom.” 
This  oath,  I  hope,  never  will  rise 
in  judgement  against  the  gallant  offi¬ 
cer,  but  be  forgotten  by  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  the  angel  alluded  to  by  that 
intercstingwriter,whosepicture8from 
.  nature  the  gallant  officer’s  speech  is 
strikingly  calculated  to  call  to  one’s 
recollection.  That  gallant  officer, 
however,  might,  like  Mr  Shandy,  be 
anxious  to  mount  his  hobby  horse 
upon  military  tactics.  The  siege  of 
Bergen>op-Zoom  might  be  as  fami¬ 
liar  to  his  imagination  as  that  of  Na¬ 
mur  was  to  Mr  Shandy ;  but  neither 
he  nor  his  friends,  the  ministers,  were 
ht  to  cope  with  Mr  Shandy.  Mr 
Shandy  had  plans  of  all  the  towns  he 
had  to  invest,  but  neither  the  gallant 
officer  nor  his  friends  had  a  single 
plan.” 


Mr  Whitbread  was  in  the  vein  of 
satire,  and  the  next  person  upon  whom 
he  indulged  it  was  Sir  William  Cur¬ 
tis.  **  The  expedition,”  he  said,** was 
so  completely  fitted  out,  that  even 
the  city  staff  was  perfect.  The  good 
city  oi  London  was  represented  by 
the  joUiest  of  her  aldermen.  To  him 
Lord  Chatham  paid  the  most  mark¬ 
ed  attention.  He  went  to  Deal.  He 
was  the  last  person  he  saw.  Oh  1  how 
tenderly  affecting  was  the  interview  i 
The  fleet  sailed— how  sad  was  the 
parting  I  The  noble  lord  stood  on 
the  shore  saluting  the  jolly  alderman, 
.and  catching  his  last  sigh— when  the 
worthy  baronet,  in  the  words  of  the 
ballad, 

“  —  **  Waved  his  lily  hand, 

And  bade  hit  noble  friend  adieu." 

But  at  last  the  envious  winds  inter¬ 
fered — the  Phoenix  spread  her  wings, 
and  wafted  the  turtles  and  the  aider- 
man  to  the  destined  port.  Last  night 
I  looked  about  for  tlim,  when  an  al¬ 
lusion  was  made  to  the  expence  at 
which  the  city  estimated  the  expe¬ 
dition.  The  joUy  baronet  was  away, 
bnt  another  kissed  the  rod.  He  is 
also  a  baronet,  but  that  is  not  sufli- 
cient  to  describe  him,  there  are  so 
many  of  them  ;  he  may  be  known, 
however ;  his  face  is  less  round  and 
less  ruddy  than  the  other.  There 
were  no  less  than  three  of  them  there 
huddled  togetheron  thesame  bench — 
three  baronets,  all  elevated  for  un¬ 
heard-of  services.” 

Then  passing  to  Lord  Casfle- 
reagh ;  *<  it  seemed,”  he  said,  **  the 
noble  lord  would  call  over  the  French 
emperor  to  bear  testimony  to  the  po¬ 
licy  of  his  arrangements  that  call, 
however,  would  now  be  answered  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  adage,  *>  that  be 
was  married,  and  could  not  come.’ 
And  may  that  marriage,”  continued 
12 
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Mr  Whitbreadi  be  productive  of 
general  felicity,  by  leading  to  that 
peace  which  France  has  so  often  at¬ 
tempted,  in  vain,  to  establish  with 
this  country.”  Mr  Whitbread  stands 
high  among  those  persons  who  call 
themselves  the  friends  of  freedom ; — 
are  their  notions  of  general  felicity 
compatible  with  the  universal  domi¬ 
nion  of  France  upon  the  continent, 
the  annihilation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  extinction  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  an  absolute  military 
derootism  ? 

The  orator  admitted  that  he  had 
not  been  very  consistent,  in  mingling 
matter  of  mirth  with  such  a  sUl^ct, 
“  he  was  now  come  to  pure  unmixed 
tragedy, — the  prodigahty  of  human 
life,  and  the  wanton  extravagance  of 
human  happiness, — the  cruelty  of 
•ending  men  to  su^  a  climate  at  such 
a  season,  and  the  aggravated  inhuma¬ 
nity  of  detaining  them  there  so  long; 
that  additional  guilt  he  attributed 
chiefly  to  Mr  Canning,  for  he  it  was 
who,  by  throwing  the  apple  of  dis¬ 
cord  among  his  colleagues,  produced 
confusion  in  their  councils,  which  un- 
fitted  them  for  some  time  for  almost 
any  measure  of  government.  More, 
much  more,  mi^t  be  said  ;  but,  ex¬ 
hausted  as  he  and  the  house  equally 
were,  he  would  conclude  by  demand¬ 
ing  their  unanimous  decision.  The 
nation  demanded  their  decision  ;  the 
wreck  of  our  brave  army  demanded 
it ;  the  martyred  thousands  whom 
they  had  left  to  rot  in  Walcheren  de¬ 
manded  it.  There  is,  indeed,  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the 
empire,  one  united,  universal,  heart¬ 
rending  cry  for  justice.  Give  it  then 
to  the  supplications  of  the  people  ! 
give  it  to  the  sorrows  of  the  army  ! 
give  it  as  the  last  consolation  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  dead ! 


give  it  as  a  pledge  of  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  the  living !  To  the  peo- 
le  of  England,  and  to  the  cause  of 
umanity,  the  punishment  of  those 
who  have  created  such  enormous  evil 
is  a  necessary  act  of  duty.  The  me¬ 
mory  of  the  dead,  and  the  honour  of 
the  army,  call  for  vengeance  upon  the 
authors  of  this  expedition,  and  I  trust 
in  God  that  the  house  will  attend  to 
the  call.” 

This  terminated  the  third  night’s 
aebate.  On  the  fourth.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  spoke.  “  Was 
there  no  punishment,”  he  March  31* 
asked,  for  those  who 
sent  out  this  expedition  ?  The  mini¬ 
sters  stood  as  criminals  before  the 
house,  and  not  only  the  ministers,  but 
the  general  and  admiral  ought  to  be 
punished  for  having  undertaken  to 
conduct  an  expedition,  in  a  state  of 
complete  ignorance  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  duty  could  be  perform¬ 
ed.  Nothing  less  than  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  one,  and  a  court-martial 
on  the  others,  could,  or  ought  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  country.  In  all  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  there  was  a  marked  disre¬ 
gard  for  their  country,  and  a  cauti¬ 
ous  concern  merely  for  their  own  in¬ 
terests.  From  beginning  to  the  end 
they  were  all  the  same  ;  all  ignorant, 
presumptuous,  and  imbecile.  As  to 
the  Commander-in-chief,  the  result  of 
the  inspection  of  the  papers  on  the 
table  was  merely  wonder  how  any 
man,  with  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
could  act  as  he  did  ;  how  any  man 
possessed  of  such  conscious  and  con¬ 
victed  imbecility,  could  retain  his  si¬ 
tuation.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  very 
anxious  to  separate  the  question  of 
the  medical  board,  from  that  of  the 
merits  of  the  expedition.  He  betray¬ 
ed,  indeed,  through  all  his  speech  a 
callous  insensibility  to  the  miseries 
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he  bad  caused,  trulr  shocking ;  he 
sported  with  the  deaths  which  he  had 
occasioned,  and  even  presumed  to  per¬ 
suade  the  country  that  its  calami¬ 
ties  were  honours  !  One  would  have 
thought  that  he  who  came  down  with 
the  deaths  of  thousands  on  his  head, 
would  have  expressed  some  sorrow 
for  the  bloody  consequence  of  his  own 
folly  and  incompetence.  But  no  f  he 
dared  even  to  compare  himself  to 
Chatham,  Nelson,  St  Vincent,  and 
those  brave  heroes  who  had  directed 
our  arms,  under  better  and  happier 
auspices,  and  to  constant  and  impe* 
rishable  glory.  I  was  amazed,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Sir.Francis,  how  he  dared 
to  mention  the  names  of  those  great 
men  on  such  an  occasion.  Why,  this 
dreadful  expedition  has  cost  the  coun¬ 
try,  on  a  serious  calculation  from  the 
returns  on  the  table,  which,  however, 
were  far  below  the  mark,  three  times 
as  many  lives  as  all  the  glorious  naval 
victories  which  we  have  gained  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  inclur 
ding  Trafalgar  !  And  yet  of  all  this 
the  noble  lord  spoke  with  a  tranquil¬ 
lity,  with  respect  to  which  I  want 
language  to  express  the  feelings  of 
my  mind  !  When  every  indignant  sen- 
tinjient  of  patriotism  was  roused  by 
the  contemplation  of  these  calami¬ 
ties,  his  lordship  spoke  of  disease, 
death,  and  destruction,  as  familiarly 
as  girls  of  thirteen  would  talk  of 
puppy  dogs ! 

“  He  ^ould  now,”  he  pursued, 
“  most  heartily  support  the  resolu¬ 
tions  proposed  by  Lord  Porchester, 
though  he'  thought  they  should  have 
gone  farther.  The  ministers  ought 
to  be  called  to  an  account  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  a  mere  censure  of  that 
house,  and  the  officers  ought  to  be 
tried  by  courts  martial.  But  the  re- 
pioval  of  the  present  ministers  from 


office  was  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  for  the  salvation  of  the  country. 
Without  a  change  of  system— with¬ 
out  reverting  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  with  the  decline  of  which 
the  country  had  declined,  no  perma¬ 
nent  good  could  be  expected.  If  we 
wished  to  be  rescued  from  our  pre¬ 
sent  perilous  situation,  we  must  have 
reform— reform  which  would  revive 
and  re-establish  the  ancient  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  our  constitution.  Ul- 
less  this  was  obtained,  neither  himself 
nor  the  country  would  be  satisfied. 
From  the  folly  of  not  demanding  this 
arose  all  our  calamities.  From  it 
arose  this  expedition — this  child  of 
corruption,  expiring  by  its  own  in-* 
herent  imbecility.  All  their  calami¬ 
ties,  all  their  disgraces,  were  derived 
from  the  want  of  a  fair  and  equal  re¬ 
presentation.  To  that,  and  that  alone, 
the  people  ought  to  look  ;  it  would  be 
folly  to  expect  relief  from  any  other 
cause.  If  this  was  obtained,  they 
would  no  longer  see  ministerial  weak¬ 
ness  working  on  abandoned  prostitu¬ 
tion.  This  was  their  only  avenue  of 
escape  from  ruin,  imminent  ruin.  For 
himself,  he  cared  not,  if  that  ruin  was 
to  come,  whether  it  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  rotten  borough,  or  an  open  iron 
despotism.  In  looking  at  this  expe¬ 
dition  through  all  its  parts,  one  could 
hardly  speak  of  it  with  the  necessary 
moderation.  If  in  private  life,  he 
saw  the  catastrophe  of  men  so  brave, 
so  patient,  so  martyred,  he  could  call 
it  nothing  else  than  cool,  deliberate, 
atrocious  murder.  Though  ministers 
within  twelve  hours’  sail  of  Walcher- 
en  might  have  had  every  information, 
they  would  not  deign  to  seek  it,  but 
senttheir  soldiers  unneedingly  to  their 
grave.  They  now  called  for  venge¬ 
ance— the  honour  of  the  house  was 
pledged  to  give  it ;  and,  for  himself^ 
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he  would  say  nothing  butinstant  im> 
peachment  and  court-martial  should 
satisfy  the  nation  for  the  cruel  effu¬ 
sion  of  their  army’s  blood.” 

Sir  Francis  had  spoken  of  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which,  he 
said,  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
free  nature  of  their  institutions.  Mr 
Bathurst  reminded  him,  that  those 
energies  were  first  impaired  by  the 
exertions  of  factious  leaders  of  the  po¬ 
pulace,  who,  having  destroyed  the 
aristocracy,  ultimately  established  a 
military  despotism.  Upon  the  ques¬ 
tion'  before  the  house,  Mr  Bathurst 
said,  he  did  think  that  house  would 
abdicate  all  its  functions,  if,  disre¬ 
garding  the  genefal  voice  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  it  could  be  warped  by  any  consi¬ 
deration  from  giving  to  this  calami¬ 
tous  expedition  its  appropriate  cha¬ 
racter,  and  from  pronouncing  its  cen¬ 
sure  upon  the  conduct  of  those  who 
advised  it.  Mr  Perceval  concluded 
the  defence  of  ministers  ;  the  policy 
of  undertaking  the  expecUtion  had  al¬ 
ready  <been  explained  at  length,  so 
also  had  the  plan  of  operations  ;  he 
therefore  chiefly  confined  himself  to 
that  set  of  resolutions  which  condemn¬ 
ed  them  for  having,  after  the  great 
object  of  the  expemtion  was  abandon¬ 
ed,  left  a  large  proportion  of  the  ar¬ 
my  to  the  imminent  danger  of  attack 
from  the  enemy,  and  exposed,  during 
more  than  three  months,  to  the  fatal 
ravages  of  disease.  <*  Upon  this  part 
of  the  case,”  Mr  Perceval  said,*<more 
feeling  had  very  naturally  been  exci¬ 
ted  than  upon  any  other.  No  man 
could  speak  of  it,  no  man  could  think 
of  it  without  the  deepest  regret.  He 
could  not,however,  suppose,  thatthey 
who  declaimed  loudest  i^n  this  me¬ 
lancholy  subject,  really  felt  more  up¬ 
on  it  than  his  majesty’s  ministers. 
Even  party  opposition  could  hardly 


be  carried  to  such  a  length,  as  to  in¬ 
duce  any  man  to  believe  that  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  regret  on  one  side  of  the  house 
were  more  acute  than  they  were  on 
the  other.  But  it  wa's  one  thing  to 
regret  the  loss  of  lives,  and  another 
to  maintain  that  that  loss  was  owing 
to  any  misconduct  of  ministers.  Now 
he  yrould  most  confidently  contend, 
that  when  the  ulterior  object  had  fail-  , 
ed,  that  very  circumstance  made  it  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  to  retain 
Flushing ;  if  Antwerp  had  been  ta¬ 
ken,  our  security  would  have  been 
effected ;  but  having  left  such  great 
naval  means  in  the  hands  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  the  possession  of  Walcheren  be¬ 
came  doubly  valyable.  The  question 
was,  whether  Walchereh  being  in  our 
possession,  an  island  which  had  been 
the  object  of  pursuit  to  so  many  go¬ 
vernments,  ministers  would  have  Imn 
justified  in  giving  it  up,  without  taking 
every  means  of  ascertmning  whether 
it  was  possible  to  retain  it :  nothing, 
indeed,  but  an  absolute  conviction  in 
his  mind,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do 
this  without  a  greater  expence  of , 
men  and  money  than  seemed  to  be 
within  the  means  of  this  country,  would 
have  induced  him  to  give  it  up. 

“  The  customs  of  Antwerp  in  1 806 
were  one  third  more  than  those  of  all 
the  other  ports  of  France  put  toge¬ 
ther  ;  ministers  knew  this,  and  knew 
also,  that  if  they  retained  Walcheren 
the  enemy  would  not  only  be  depri¬ 
ved  of  that  revenue,  but  of  all  the 
trade  from  which  it  proceeded.  This, 
though  a  small  object  compared  with 
the  importance  of  Antwerp  as  a  naval 
station,  certainly  was  one  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Mr  Pitt,  Lord  Sidmouth, 
and  Lord  Grenville,  each  in  his  seve¬ 
ral  administration,  had  turned  their 
thoughts  toward  Walcheren,  and  the 
plan  had  always  been  abandoned,  not 
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because  the  island  was  unhealthy,  but 
because  a  sufficient  disposable  force 
could  not  be  spared  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  it.  To  these  high  and 
concurrent  authorities,  those  of  Nel¬ 
son,  of  Earl  St  Vincent,  and  of  al¬ 
most  every  naval  officer,  might  be 
added.  The  house  had  before  them 
a  letter  of  Sir  R.  Strachan’s,  pointing 
out  the  importance  of  Walcheren,  and 
pressing  ministers  in  the  strongest 
manner  not  to  give  it  up  till  he  nad 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
them  upon  the  subject ;  he  had  stated 
^at  the  place  was  tenable,  and  that 
a  plan  for  its  complete  defence  was 
drawing  up :  but  when,  in  a  later  re¬ 
port,  tnat  officer  communicated  his 
opinion,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
peace  with  Austria  the  enemy  would 
pe  enabled  to  bring  such  aforce  against 
Walcheren,  as  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  this  country,  with  any  rea¬ 
sonable  proportion  of  its  means,  to 
withstand ;  then  they  determined  to 
evacuate  the  island.  Had  it  been  found 
expedient  to  retain  it,  means  might 
and  would  have  been  taken  to  secure 
the  health  of  the  troops.  With  our 
naval  means,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  garrison  might  have  passed  a  part 
of  the  year  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and 
recoursewould  have  been  had  to  float¬ 
ing  barracks  ;  for  it  was  to  be  obser¬ 
ved  that  the  sailors  were  not  affected 
with  the  sickness.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  any 
troops  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  retention  of  the  island.  And  he 
would  ask  of  the  candour  of  his  op¬ 
ponents,  if  the  evacuation  of  Walche¬ 
ren  was  a  thing  which  could  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  resolved  upon, — if  it  was,  or  could 
be  made,  the  operation  of  a  day  ?  Sup¬ 
posing  it  had  been  determine  upon, 
were  not  the  means  to  be  considered 
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by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect  ?  Would  the  precipitate  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  island  have  been  the  best 
wayito  secure  that  object  ?  or,  in  order 
to  secure  the  safe  and  tranquil  re-em¬ 
barkation  of  the  sick,  was  it  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  healthy  troops  should 
be  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
island  ?  or  would  it  have  been  a  more 
summary  way  to  have  called  off  the 
healthy  troops  at  once,  and  abandon¬ 
ed  the  sick  to  their  fate  ?  Well,  then ; 
it  is  admitted,  that  we  should  first 
have  brought  home  the  sick :  and  now 
let  those  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
so  fine  in  their  random  flights  at  spe¬ 
culative  censure,  come  down  for  a 
moment  to  the  simple  sobriety  of 
fact.  The  navy  could  not  bring  home 
our  sick  ;  transports  must  of  course 
have  been  employed  in  that  melan¬ 
choly  service;  the  means  of  tonnage  to 
convey  them  all  home  at  once  could  not 
be  commanded ;  after  the  transports 
arrived,  they  necessarily  underwent  the 
process  of  fumigation,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  for  the  remainder  ;  and  after 
the  sick  had  been  brought  home,  and 
not  before  then,  the  evacuation  by  the 
healthy  part  of  the  troops  commenced. 
This  was  sufficient  to  shew  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  evacuate  Walche¬ 
ren  at  the  time  when  it  might  have 
been  thought  expedient  to  do  it. 

**  One  argument  more  remained, 
still  more  conclusi-i-e  to  this  point. 
On  the  10th  of  October,  government 
received  intelligence,  to  their  minds 
satisfactory,  that  hostilities  were  on 
the  eve  of  recommencing  between 
Austria  and  France.  Now,  suppose 
that,  after  baring  received  this  intel¬ 
ligence,  they  had  nevertheless  deter¬ 
mined  upon  ^e  abandonment  of  Wal¬ 
cheren,  and  that  hostilities  upon  the 
continent  had  actually  recommenced, 
how  easy  was  it  to  anticipate  the  tor- 
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rents  of  inTectire  which  wpuld  hare 
been  poured  upon  them  for  giving 
up>  at  such  a  time,  a  conquest  so 
dearljr  bou^t  and  so  critically  im¬ 
portant?  Was  it  a  rash  supposition 
to  iiriagine,  that  hostilities  would  re¬ 
commence  ?  Was  there  nothing  in  the 
wavering  and  uneasy  alternations  that 
preceded  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  to 
countenance  the  belief  that  another 
battle  might  be  fought  for  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  continent?  And  in  that 
case,  would  not  Walcheren  have  been, 
in  our  hands,  a  most  important  means 
of  annoyance  ’  At  that  time,  too,  the 
sickness  was  daily  abating :  that  dis¬ 
temper  uniformly  abates  in  October, 
and  terminates  in  November.  Here, 
then,  the  evil  was  momentarily  de¬ 
creasing,  while  the  advantages  rea¬ 
sonably  to  be  expected  rose  with  the 
crisis  Itself.  The  opponents  of  mi¬ 
nistry  would  have  an  expedition  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  chances,  and  secure  of  in¬ 
termediate,  as  well  as  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess, — their  theory  was  more  perfect 
than  their  practice.  I  will  detain  the 
house,” said  Mr  Perceval,  “no  longer, 
weary  as  their  attention  is,  and  ex¬ 
hausted  as  is  the  subject.  I  have  reluc¬ 
tantly  endeavoured  to  drag  them  along 
with  me  through  a  length  of  detau 
which  lent  me  no  aid,  and  to  which 
By  humble  efforts  could  impart  no 
bterest.  It  remains  only  to  state, 
that  it  was  my  anxious  wish,  as  well 
as  that  of  my  colleagues,  to  retain 
Walcheren,  if  that  intention  had  been 
practicable,  and  that  our  greatest  re¬ 
gret  is,  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
retain  a  conquest  which,  if  retained, 
would  have  proved  invaluable.” 

The  question  now,  afterfour  nights 
debate,  was  put  to  thevote.  227  mem¬ 
bers  voted  for  Lord  Porchestei^  re¬ 
solutions,  275  against  them.  The 
house  then  divided  upon  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  General  Craufurd's,  purport¬ 


ing,  that  though  the  house  consider¬ 
ed  with  regret  the  lives  which  had 
been  lost,  it  was  of  opinion  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  proceeded 
upon  good  grounds  in  undertaking 
the  expedition.  232  members  voted 
against  this,  and  it  was  carried  by 
272.  The  second  set  of  resolutions 
was  then  put  to  the  vote  ;  and  Lord 
Porchester’s  censure  upon  ministers 
for  delaying  the  evacuation,  was  ne¬ 
gatived  by  275  against  221'.  A  coun¬ 
ter  resolution,  approving  them  for  re¬ 
taining  the  island  as  long  as  they  had 
done,  was  moved  by  General  Crau- 
furd,  and  the  numbers  were 255to232, 
leaving  ministers  a  majority  of  23. 
This  was  their  smallest  majority ;  their 
largest  was  51,  which  was  in  fact  up¬ 
on  the  same  question  ;  but  before  the 
final  division  many  of  the  ministerial 
side  had  left  the  house,  conceiving  the 
business  sufficiently  determined,  and 
worn  out  by  the  length  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  for  the  house  did  not  adjourn 
till  half  past  seven  in  the  morning. 

The  reasons  which  the  ministry  as¬ 
signed  for  not  having  evacuated  Wal¬ 
cheren  sooner,  were  completely  satis¬ 
factory.  Upon  the  policy  of  under¬ 
taking  the  expedition,  more  was  said 
than  their  opponents  had  anticipated  ; 
the  importance  of  the  naval  station 
which  nad  been  attacked  was  made 
apparent ;  it  was  shewn  that  three 
successive  administrations  had  each 
meditated  an  attempt  upon  that  sta¬ 
tion,  and  that  such  an  attempt  had 
also  been  contemplated  by  Nelson .  The 
effect  which  the  discussion  produced 
upon  great  part  of  the  country  was 
expressed  by  Mr  Wilberforce,  when 
he  said,  that  a  great  deal 
of  strong  and  just  reason-  Mat/  9. 
ing  had  been  adduced  on 
both  sides,  and  that  on  the  whole  it 
was  a  question  with  regvd  to  which 
impartial  men  might  differ. 
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The  opinion  of  Nelson  upon  such 
a  subject  was  deservedly  considered 
as  of  the  greatest  weight ;  but  what 
was  it  in  reality  that  Nelson  had  pro¬ 
jected? — an  attack  upon  Flushing> 
which  he  said,  would  be  a  •  week's 
expedition  for  4  or  5000  troops.  The 
possession  of  Flushing  would  have 
effected  all  that  was  desirable  ;  that 
station  in  our  power,  it  would  have 
mattered  not  what  might  have  been 
the  number  of  ships  which  would  then 
have  lain  rotting  in  the  Scheldt.  And 
if  the  conquest  had  been  made  at  a 
lit  season,  we  should  have  been  left 
with  unexhausted  forces  to  maintain 
it ;  for  to  take  and  to  hold  is  the 
only  principle  upon  which  any  state 
should  ever  attempt  conquest.  The 
ill  effects  of  the  climate,  had  they 
been  duly  foreseen,  might  have  been 
counteracted  by  proper  precautions, 
and  perhaps  even  the  causes  of  the 
evil  materially  diminished  by  cover¬ 
ing  as  many  of  the  drains  as  possible, 
and  keeping  those  clean  which  were 
left  open.  The  greater  part  of  the 
troops  would  have  been  effectually 
secured  by  being  hutted  on  the  sand 
hills  and  kept  in  floating  barracks, 
and  means  might  have  been  devised 
for  lessening  the  danger  to  those  whom 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  keep 
in  the  town.  Generous  diet,  with  the 
free  use  of  tobacco  and  of  spices,  would 
have  served  as  antidotes  to  the  cli¬ 
mate;  the  risk  would  have, been  greatly 
alleviated  by  quartering  them  in  the 
upper  stories;  and  if  men  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  had  been  selected,  who  were  na¬ 
tives  of  the  fen  countries,  they  would 
have  found  themselves  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  not  very  different  from  their 
own. 

These  things  had  manifestly  never 
been  consider  ;  the  season  was  ill 

*  Clarke  and  M'Arthur’s  I 
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chosen,  and  the  choice  of  the  c<Mn- 
mander  was,  if  possible,  stiH  more  in¬ 
defensible,  from  his  vice  of  notorious 
and  incorrigible  sloth.  Under  a  man 
of  soldier-luce  habits  and  activity,  the 
expedition  might  easily  have  succeed¬ 
ed,  and  in  fact  could  hardly  have 
failed  of  success,  had  the  first  opera¬ 
tion  been  effected, — ^that  of  landing 
uponCadsand ;  the  failure  there  drew 
after  it  all  the  other  evils.  But  had 
the  expedition  succeeded  in  all  its 

Earts,  still  it  would,  at  such  a  time, 
ave  been  a  miserable  misdirection  of 
such  an  armament.  It  was  affirmed, 
that  we  could  not  have  supported  an 
army  farther  from  our  own  shores,  be¬ 
cause  foreign  coin  could  not  at  that 
time  be  procured  ; — a  strange  argu¬ 
ment,  which  the  opposition  seem  to 
have  considered  as  valid,  for  theymade 
no  reply  to  it.  But,  without  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
French  make  war,  what  is  to  prevent 
us  from  giving  our  own  money  cur¬ 
rency  wherever  our  armies  go,  by 
martial  law,  if  foreign  coin  is  not  to 
be  procured,  or  only  at  a  loss  ? — ^The 
aramount  object  at  that  time  should 
ave  been  Spain.  It  is  true,  that  a 
larger  army  could  not  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  under  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  be¬ 
cause  that  which  he  had  was  not  sup¬ 
plied  ;  but  there  was  another  and  even 
a  more  important  scene  of  operations 
in  Catalonia.  Barcelona  might  have 
fallen,  Gerona  have  been  saved,  and 
Zaragoza  recovered  forthe  Spaniards. 

If,  however,  it  had  been  thought 
better  to  turn  our  views  to  the  north, 
and  the  circumstances  of  Prussia,  as 
Mr  Canning  so  ably  argued,  render¬ 
ed  it  unfit  to  land  in  Germany,  one 
object,  and  only  one,  offered  itself, 
which  would  have  been  commensu- 
ratetothe  meansemployed.  Weshould 
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have  once  more,  and  now  with  a  jus* 
tice  which  could  never  he  disputed, 
have  attacked  the  Danish  capital, 
planted  the  English  dag  at  Copenha* 
gen,  established  a  viceroy  there,  in* 
corporated  Zealand  with  the  British 
empire,  and  admitted  the  inhabitants 
to  a  full  participation  of  all  the  rights 
and  privueges  of  British  subjects. 

*‘If  we  pay  a  proper  regard  to 
truth,**  says  Polybius,  **  we  shall  find 
it  necessary,  not  only  to  condemn  our 
firiends  on  some  occasions  and  com¬ 
mend  our  enemies,  but  also  to  com¬ 
mend  and  condemn  the  same  persons, 
as  different  circumstances  may  re¬ 
quire  ;  for,  as  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  great 
affairs.should  always  be  pursuing  false 
or  mistaken  measures,  so  neither  is  it 
probable  that  their  conduct  can  at  all 
times  be  exempt  from  error.  **  The  mo* 
dem  spirit  of  party,  not  having  that 
regard  to  truth  of  which  the  historian 
speaks,  either  sees  things  falsely,  or,  if 
it  sees  them  aright,  wrests  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  its  own  perverse  purposes. 
The  opposition  argued  truly,  when 
they  maintained  that  the  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt  was  impolitic  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  ;  but  the  conclusion  upon  which 
they  msisted  was,  that  therefore  the 


ministry  ought  to  be  displaced,  and 
they  themsdves  be  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  them ;  and  they  who  agreed  with 
them  most  entirely  in  the  first  part  of 
their  proposition,  would  have  regard¬ 
ed  the  second  as  a  worse  evil  than  the 
expedition  itself.  The  temper  and 
the  views  with  which  this  party  call¬ 
ed  for  a  vote  of  censure,  .were  expo¬ 
sed  by  Mr  Stephen  in  a  singularly  fe¬ 
licitous  allusion.  **  The  public,*’  he 
said,  **  were  led  to  expect  a  redress 
of  grievances,  and  punishment  of  de¬ 
linquents;  but  the  ^ntlemenonthe  op¬ 
position  bench  had  the  more  substan¬ 
tial  game  in  view  of  obtaining  pos¬ 
session,  of  the  government ;  and  this 
was  the  true  cause  of  their  impatience. 
They  reminded  him  of  the  sq^uire  of 
the  valourous  knight  of  La  Mancha. 
The  knight,  like  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  this  case,  was  intent  on  gene¬ 
rous  purposes,  though  with  mistaken 
views;  but  Sancho  had  always  his 
eye  to  the  main  chance  ;  and  as  soon 
as  an  adventure  was  atchieved  by  his 
master,  he  conceived,  like  these  right 
honourable  gentlemen,  that  his  own 
end  was  attained ;  and  said,  *  1  do  be¬ 
seech  you,  sir,  give  me  immediately 
that  same  government.” 
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CHAP.  III. 

Sir  Francis  Burdettes  Motion  for  releasing  John  Gale  Jones.— -His  Letter 
to  his  Constituents,  Committal  to  the  Tatuer,  and  consequent  Proceed- 
ings- 


'Fub  decision  of.  the  house  upon  the 
Walcberen  expedition  was  so  utterly 
discordant  with  the  opinion  of  the 
puHic,  that  it  would  probably  have 
excited  afeelin^  throughout  thecoun- 
try  little  less  violent  than  that  which 
had  manifested  itself  during  the  in> 
quiry  of  the  preceding  year;  but 
the  attention  and  the  passions  of  the 
people  had  been  eifi^tually  diverted 
by  circumstances  which,  during  the 
progress  of  the  business,  had  grown 
out  of  the  commitment  of  Gale  Jones. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  moved  that  Jones  should  be 
discharged.  **  He  lamented  exceed¬ 
ingly,”  he  said,  “that,  in  consequence 
ofindisposition,  he  had  not  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  time  the  resolution  for  com¬ 
mitting  John  Gale  Jones  to  Newgate 
was  passed,  conceiving  as  he  did  that 
the  house  possessed  no  such  privilege, 
and  that  no  such  privilege  could  le^- 
ly  or  constitutionally  exist.  The  Taw 
of  the  land  was  the  standard  by  which 
the  privileges  of  every  individual,  and 
of  every  body  of  individuals,  in  this 
country  were  to  be  measured ;  but 
he  maintained,  that  the  imprisonment 
of  John  Gale  Jones  was  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  law  of  the  bnd,  and  a 
subversion  of  the  principles  of  the 
constitution.  The  question  was,  if 


the  House  of  Commons  had  a  right 
to  imprison  a  person,  not  a  memMr 
of  that  house,  for  an  offence  punish¬ 
able  by  the  ordinatr  course  of  law  i 
This  question  involved  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  two  distinct  qualities,— pri¬ 
vilege  and  power.  The  one,  privi¬ 
lege,  the  house  possessed  for  its  own 
protection  ;  the  other,  power,  was  a 
right  to  be  exercised  over  others. 
Privilege  they  were  to  exercise  to 
prevent  the  crown  from  molesting 
them  in  their  proceedings ;  they  were 
to  use  it  as  a  shield  for  themselves  ; 
but  they  were  not  to  allow  it  to 
change  its  character,  to  be  converted 
into  power,  and  to  use  it  for  .the  de¬ 
struction  of  others.” 

Sir  Francis  then  entered  into  an 
historical  argument,  shewing  how  this 
privilege,  according  to  his  view  of 
the  subject,  had  arisen.  **  By  the 
exercise  of  that  privilege,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,”  he  affirmed,  *'  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  Magna  Charta,  and  trial  by 
jury  had  been  violated.  Mr  Jones 
was  imprisoned  for  an  act,  the  illega¬ 
lity  of  which  had  not  been  proved, 
the  facts  not  ascertained,  nor  the  law 
determined.  And  what  was  there  to 

Svent  Mr  Yorke  from  preferring  a 
of  indictment,  accormng  to  law, 
against  him  f  in  which  case,  if  they 
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could  suppose  that  any  twelye  lawful  vilege.  The  privilege  talked  of  re¬ 
men  in  England  could  find  a  verdict  sembled  the  bye  laws  of  a  corpora- 
of  guilty,  then  would  he  be  punished  tion,  sufficient  to  bind  themselves, 

I  twice  for  the  same  offence.  If,  on  but  which  could  not  overturn  the 
the  other  hand,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  law  of  the  land.  This  was  to  shew 
were  returned,  then  would  he  have  the  house  to  be  as  great  as  kings, 
been  sentenced  to  undergo  the  most  lords,  and  commons.  It  was,  besides, 

I  severe  punishment  short  of  death,  that  an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative 
of  indefinite  imprisonment,  by  an  or-  of  the  crown,  whose  privilege  it  was 
der  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  to  see  that  no  unlawful  restraint  was 
having  done  an  act  not  proved  to  be  laid  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.” 
a  crime.  It  was  a  doctrine  clearly  Sir  Francis  eoncluded  in  these  words: 
laid  down  by  Lord  Coke,  that  no  **  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  has  said,  that 
man  could  be  fined,  or  confined,  but  he  would  pay  no  more  attention  to  a 
by  a  Court  of  Record ;  no  court  but  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  in  which  forty  shillings  damages  than  to  that  of  a  set  of  drunken  por^ 
might  be  gpven  could  be  a  Court  of  ters  in  an  alehouse.  The  observs- 
Record; — the  necessary  conclusion  tion  was  coarse,  but  it  was  just.  If 
was,  that  the  power  of  fine  and  im-  gentlemen,  therefore,  are  of  opinion 
prisonmpnt  was  not  in  that  house,  that  a  resolution  of  this  house  is  equid 
No  right  to  fine  was  assumed.  Why  to  that  of  all  the  branches  of  the  con- 
then  wss  the  greater  power  retained,  stitution,  they  will  then  reject ,  my 
when  the  smaller  one  was  admitted  proposition  ;  out  if,  with  me,  they 
to  be  illegal  i  The  warrant  of  com-  think  that  they  cannot  overturn  this 
mittal,  too,  he  contended,  was  ille-  law  of  the  land,  and  the  acts  of  par- 
gal  in  all  its  parts,  but  eminently  liament  solemnly  passed,  by  any  as- 
so  in  its  conclusion.  A  legal  war-  sumed  power  exercised  by  that  house 
rant  must  conclude  with  the  words,  alone,  they  will  agree  with  me  thab 
*  till  the  party  be  delivered  by  due  John  Gale  Jones  must  be  discharged.’* 
course  of  law  ;*  this  warrant  ended  Upon  this  Mr  Williams  Wynn  said, 
with  the  words,  *  during  the  pleasure  **  that  if  a  motion  had  been  brought 
of  the  house.’  The  house,  by  such  forward  for  the  liberation  of  John 
a  proceeding  as  it  had  resorted  to.  Gale  Jones,  upon  the  ground  of  hit 
involved  the  assumption  of  the  judi-  contrition  for  the  oflbnce  which  he 
cial,  executive,  and  legislative  powers,  had  confessed  at  the  bar,  he  should 
which  was  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  not  have  objected  to  it ;  but  the  pro¬ 
law.  In  the  due  administration  of  the  posal  of  that  liberation  had  beea  so 
law  it  was  wisely  provided,  that  the  interwoven  with  other  topioa>  that  he 
same  men  shall  not  take  two  steps  really  knew  not  how  to  proceed^’* 
together  ;  one  set  find  the  biU,  an-  Then  taking  up  the  historical  argu- 
other  decide  on  the  fact,  another  the  ment  which  Skr  Francis  had  proa»t 
law ;  but  that  house,  which  admini-  ced,  he  shewed  him  that  then  were 
tters  no  oath,  which  squares  itself  by  cases  on  record  of  the  assertion  of  riut 
no  form,  which  makes  no  previous  right  as  early  as  the  re^n  of- Henry 
examination  of  the  fact,  jumps  at  once  Vlll.  **  It  was  indeed  true,  that  no 
upon  its  dangerous  and  most  alarm-  instance  of  committal  for  a  hbel  was 
ing  conclusion,  and  finds  the  accused  to  be  met  with  prior  to  the  reign  of 
g^ty.  And  for  what  ?  for  their  pri-  Elizabeth ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  in 
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the  times  immediately  succeeding  the 
invention  of  printing,  there  was  no 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  right  of 
printing,  and  the  liberty  of  publica¬ 
tion,  were  so  completelv  under  the 
restrictions  of  the  Star  Cnamber,  and 
80  liable  to  be  limited  by  the  king’s 
roclamation,  that  there  was  no  pro¬ 
ability  of  any  libel  appearing  against 
that  house.  The  same  reasons  which 
justified  a  court  of  law  in  punishing 
amy  contempt  or  interruption  of  its 
proceedings,  justified  the  privilege 
which  the  house  had  exercis^  in  the 
case  before  them.  Any  offence  to  a 
court  of  law  was  deemed  not  only 
personal  to  the  individual  immediately 
presiding,  but  to  the  whole  tribunal 
of  justice.  Or  (according  to  the  older 
language  of  the  law)  to  the  king’s 
person,  which  was  considered  as  per¬ 
petually  present  there.  So  in  this 
case,  the  hbel  was  not  treated  so  much 
as  an  offence  to  the  member  attacked, 
as  to  the  whole  house.  He  wished 
Sir  Francis  had  waited  till  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  Mr  Jones  from  prison  be¬ 
fore  he  had  brought  on  a  cmestion 
which  was  now  moved  in  parliament 
for  the  first  time :  in  the  present 
mode  of  proceeding  there  was  this 
inconsistency,  that  the  motion  ha<) 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
speech  Dy  which  it  had  been  prefaced. 
Even  now  he  wished  that  Sir  Francis 
would  propose  a  declaratory  resolu¬ 
tion  on  wmch  to  found  his  present 
motion,  though  he,  for  one,  must  vote 
against  such  a  resolution,  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  deprive  the  house  of  what  it 
had  enjoyed  for  above  three  hundred 
years,— that  of  guarding  its  dignity 
against  libels.” 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  and  Mr  Crecvy 
both  declared  that  they  could  not 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis.  The  proper  distinction  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  Lord  Folkestone. 


“  That  house,”  he  said,  ”  was  com¬ 
petent,  by  its  own  authority,  to  pu¬ 
nish  any  contempt  or  interruption  of 
its  proceedings ;  but  he  denied  that' 
a  libel  and  a  contempt  of  court  were 
tantamount.”  The  attorney-general 
and  solicitor-general  delivered  their 
opinions  decidedly  for  the  privilege. 
Thediscussion  led  necessarily  to  much 
historical  and  legal  argument,  and 
many  cases  were  cited  ;  but  Mr  She¬ 
ridan  said  *<  he  wished  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  one  simple 
and  obvious  one, — the  case  of  Mr 
John  Gale  Jones.  The  abstract  ar¬ 
gument  of  Sir  Francis’s  speech  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  actual  libera¬ 
tion,  and  why  should  he  be  sacrificed 
to  a  theory  with  which  he  'had  no 
concern  ?  why  should  he  fall  an  un¬ 
willing  martyr  to  doctrines  which  he 
never  propagated,  and  perhaps  never 
entertain^  It  had  been  asserted, 
that  a  prosecution  by  the  attorney- 
general  would  have  been  preferable 
to  the  course  which  had  b^n  taken 
in  this  case.  This  was  a  practice  to 
which  he  could  never  give  his  sanc¬ 
tion.  The  house  never  could  delegate 
the  maintenance  of  its  privileges  into 
any  other  hands  than  its  own,  with¬ 
out  a  degradation  of  its  dignity,  and 
a  dereliction  of  its  duty.  He  well 
knew  the  consequence  of  confiding 
such  a  trust  to  an  attorney-general : 
it  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Mr 
Reeves,  and  the  author  of  what  had 
been  unanimously  condemned  in  the 
house  as  a  gross  and  scandalous  libel, 
was  acquitted  in  the  court  below.”  Mr 
Sheridan  then  considered  the  parti¬ 
cular  case  which  was  before  the  house. 

While  he  differed,”  he  said,  “  from 
the  doctrine  of  Sir  Francis,  that  that 
house  had  no  right  to  commit  any 
person  but  one  of  its  members,  he 
could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  agree 
with  Mr  Yorke  in  his  application  of 
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the  Billiof  Rights,  where  it  directs 
that  no  preceding  in  that  assembly 
should  be  questioned  in  any  court  or 
place  out  of  doors.  Was  this  meant 
to  bar  all  public  discussion  ?  all  con¬ 
sideration  of  politics  out  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ?  Unless  it  meant  this,  it  could 
mean  nothing  ;  and  to  shew  how  con- 
reniently  this  principle  might  be  re¬ 
laxed,  it  was  sufficient  to  read  the 
words  of  a  requisition  with  which  Sir 
William  Curtis  had  just  been  served, 
requiring  his  attendance  at  a  Court 
of  Common  Council,  to  ‘  consider  of 
the  prodigal  and  profligate  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  pubuc  money  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  late  grant 
of  an  annuity  of  20001.  to  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington.*  Now,  if  the  Bill  of  Rights 
were  to  be  so  closely  adhered  to  in 
everr  case,  why  was  such  a  notice 
as  this  made  public  with  impunity  ? 
What !  shoula  the  house  thunder  its 
vengeance  to  batter  down  a  poor  de¬ 
bating  club,  when  it  would  not  dare 
to  raise  its  arm  against  a  wealthy 
corporation  ?  If  the  principle  were 
to  be  acted  upon  at  all,  common  jus¬ 
tice  required  that  its  extension  should 
be  general.  Well  then, — let  there  be 
an  end  of  all  that  gives  our  constitu¬ 
tion  value, — repress  all  discussion, — 
prohibit  all  county  meetings, — silence 
every  controul  over  pumic  men  on 
the  part  of  the  people, — and  by  that 
act  deprive  parliament  of  the  great 
stimulus  by  which  it  is  forced  to  do 
its  duty.  That  experiment  had  been 
tried  at  the  close  of  the  American 
war.  Lord  North  attempted  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  public  from  the  House  of 
Commons ;  he  had  the  power,  and 
he  exercised  it  for  above  a  session  and 
half.  What  i^as  tlie  consequence  ? — 
Every  county  had  its  parliament,  and 
every  village  its  delegates  ;  5;lub3  as¬ 
sembled,  and  societies  sprung  up,  for 
the  discussion  of  t^ir  rights,  and  the 


examination  of  their  grievances.  He 
well  remembered  that  much  mischief 
was  apprehended  }  but  the  minister, 
seeing  his  mistake,  restored 'Ae  usual 
opportunity  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  their  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  thus  the  danger  was  dis¬ 
sipated  by  the  restoration  of  that  free¬ 
dom  which  was  the  most  effectual  foe 
to  danger.  Therefore,**  said  Mr  She¬ 
ridan,  **  I  see  with  pain  every  act  of 
hostility  against  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  It  IS  inconsistent  with  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  house,  as  well  as  with 
the  safety  of  the  country.  But  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  their 
interest,  their  principles,  and  their 
pride  should  restrain  them  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  such  conduct.  There  is 
something  so  silly,  so  small,  so  igno¬ 
minious  in  the  contest  in  which  the 
house  is  involved,  that  I  cannot  think 
of  it  without  pain,  and  must  there 
fore  feel  anxious  to  rescue  it  from 
its  warfare  with  the  British  Forum. 
Upon  this  ground  I  move  an  amend¬ 
ment,  that  John  Gale  Jones  be  dis¬ 
charged,  in  consequence  of  the  con¬ 
trition  he  has  expressed  and  the  time 
he  has  been  imprisoned.** 

Mr  Sheridan,  when  he  moved  this 
amendment,  asked  of  the  speaker, 
whether  this  mode  of  applying  for 
the  discharge  of  Jones,  or  nis  own 
application  by  petition,  was  the  re¬ 
gular  course  in  such  cases  ?  He  was 
told,  that  an  application  to  the  house 
by  petition  would  be  more  consonant 
to  the  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding. 
Upon  this  ground  Mr  Perceval  called 
upon  the  house  to  consider  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  a  precedent  as  they 
would  establish,  if  Mr  Gale  Jones 
should  be  released,  without  having, 
according  to  the  invariable  practice 
of  the  house,  previously  sent  in  a  pe¬ 
tition,  acknowledging  his  offence,  and 
expressing  his  contrition.  At  the 
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same  time,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  if  the  person  in  question 
should,  according  to  the  ordinary  and 
regular  course,  submit  such  a  peti¬ 
tion,  he  would  be  the  first  to  accede 
to  any  proposition  for  his  enlarge¬ 
ment.  Mr  Williams  Wynn  said,  he 
should  vote  for  the  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  the  punishment  had 
already  been  sufficient  for  the  offence. 
Mr  Whitbread  was  of  the  same  opi¬ 
nion  ;  the  right  of  the  house  to  com¬ 
mit  persons  in  such  cases  he  did  not 
question  ;  but  he  added,  that  the 
house  very  seldom  got  well  out  of 
such  proceedings.  Sir  Francis,  in 
reply  to  all  which  he  had  heard,  re¬ 
peated  and  enforced  his  former  argu- 
meatSk  He  never,”  he  said,  had 
asserted,  or  could  think  of  asserting, 
that  the  house  had  not  the  power,  m 
the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  func¬ 
tions,  to  remove  nuisances,  that  is, 
obstructions  to  judgement,  a  power 
which  every  magistrate  possessed. 
That  which  throws  obstructions  in  the 
way  of  the  proceedings  of  any  court, 
is  a  contempt  of  that  court ;  there¬ 
fore  the  privilege  of  the  court,  in  such 
instances,  was  the  right  of  removing 
such  obstructions  ;  but  how  were  the 
roceedings  of  that  house  obstructed 
yalibelj— The  L«x  Parliamentaria 
'  was  binding  upon  their  own  members, 
hut  not  upon  others.  It  did  not  give 
that  house  a  power  which  is  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  sovereign, — the  power 
of  committing  a  person  for  an  offence 
cogniaable  by  the  legal  tribunals.  It 
was  likewise  a  most  material  objection 
against  this  supposed  right,  that  they 
could  not  proportion  the  punishment 
to  the  offence  ;  as  an  individual  might 
by  possibility  be  confined  seven  years, 
or  only  five  minutes.  Much  had  been 
said  of  the  dignity  of  that  house ; 
but  if  dignity  was  to  be  measured  and 
supported  by  punishment,  Jack  Ketch 
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must  have  more  dignity  than  any 
other  individual  in  the  kingdom.  If 
strong  powers  were  to  be  givin  any 
where,  he  should  prefer  giving  them 
to  the  king.  But  as  he  had  ever  been 
an  enemy  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  in  any  quarter,  he  must  oppose 
what  he  looked  upon  as  an  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  an  unconstitutional  and  arbi¬ 
trary  poweron  the  part  of  that  house.” 
Mr  Sheridan's  amendment  was  then 
negatived  without  a  division,  and  only 
fourteen  persons  were  found  to  vote 
for  the  original  motion  against  15S. 

A  few  ^ys  after  this  debate.  Sir 
Francis  printed  his  speech  in  an  en¬ 
larged  form,  and  containing  more  of. 
fensive  language  than  he  had  used  in 
the  house  ;  he  published  it  in  Cob- 
bet’s  WeeUy  Register,  and  introdu¬ 
ced  it  with  a  letter  to  his  constituents. 
**  The  House  of  Commons”  he  said 
in  this  letter,  **  having  passed  a  vote, 
which  amounts  to  a  (teckration,  that 
an  order  of  theirs  is  to  be  of  more 
weight  than  Magna  Charta  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  lay  my  sentiments  thereon  before 
my  constituents,  whose  character  as 
freemen,  and  even  whose  personal 
safety,  depend,  in  so  great  a  degree, 
upon  the  decision  of  this  question — 
a  question  of  no  less  importance  than 
this :  Whether  our  liberty  be  still  to 
be  secured  by  the  laws  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  o»  be  to  lay  at  the  absolute 
mercy  of  a  part  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects,  collected  together  by  means 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
describe  ? 

*'  Should  the  principle,  upon  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  have  thought  pro^r  to  act  in 
this  instance,  be  once  admitted,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  conjecture 
how  soon  he  himself  may  be  sum¬ 
moned  from  his  dwelling,  and  be  hur¬ 
ried,  without  trial,  and  without  oath 
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made  a^nst  him,  from  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  into  the  clutches  of  a  jail¬ 
or.  It  is,  therefore,  now  the  time  to 
resist  the  doctrine  upon  which  Mr 
Jones  has  been  sent  to  Newgate  ;  or, 
it  is  high  time  to  cease  all  pretensions 
to  those  liberties  which  were  acqui¬ 
red  by  our  forefathers,  after  so  many 
struggles  and  so  many  sacrifices. 

<*  We  seek  for,  and  we  need  seek  for, 
nothing  new  ;  we  ask  for  no  more 
than  what  our  forefathers  insisted 
upon  as  their  own ;  we  ask  for  no 
more  than  what  they  bequeathed  unto 
us  ;  we  ask  for  no  more  than  what 
they,  in  the  testament  which  some 
of  them  had  sealed,  and  which  the 
rest  of  them  were  ready  to  seal,  with 
their  blood,  expressly  declared  to  be 
*  the  birthright  of  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;*  namely,  *  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land.’  To  these  laws  we  have  a  right 
to  look,  with  confidence,  for  securi¬ 
ty ;  to  these  laws  the  individual  now 
imprisoned  has,  thro^h  me,  applied 
•  for  redress  in  vain.  T^ose,  who^ve 
imprisoned  him,  have  refused  to  listen 
>  to  my  voice.  Your  voice  may  come 
I  with  more  force;  may  command  great- 
t  er  respect ;  and  I  am  not  without 
,  hope,  that  it  nuy  prove  irresistible,  if 
it  proclaim  to  this  House  of  Com- 
1  mons,  in  the  same  tone  as  the  tongues 
)  of  our  ancestors  proclaimed  to  the 
.  kings  of  old,  *  Nolumus  leges  jlnelue 
!  mutare  ;*  or,  in  our  own  more  clear 
*  and  not  less  forcible  language  ;  *  the 
I  laws  ofEngland  shall  not  be  changed.’ 

1  «  The  principle,  fellow  citizens,  for 

which  we  arc  now  contending,  is  the 
1  same  principle,  for  which  the  people 

.  of  England  have  contended  from  the 

1  earliest  ages.  It  was  this  principle 

$  which  was  attacked  by  Charles  the 

e  First,  in  the  measure  of  ship  money, 

-  when  ag^in  the  people  of  England 

and  an  uncomipted  House  of  Com- 
h  mons  renewed  tne  contest ;  a  contest 


which  ended  in  the  imprisonment^ 
the  trial,  the  condemnation,  and  the 
execution  of  that  ill-advised  king. 
The  self-same  principle  it  was,  that 
was  so  daringly  violated  by  bis  son  ' 
James  the  Second ;  and  for  whick 
violation  he  was  compelled  to  flee 
from  the  just  indignation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  not  only  stript  him  or  his 
crown,  but  who  prevented  that  crown 
from  descending  to  his  family.  If 
every  one  of  you  be  liable,  at  anr 
time,  to  be  sent  to  jail  without  trial, 
and  without  oath  made  against  you, 
and  there  to  be  detained  as  long  as  it 
pleases  the  parties  sending  you  there, 
(perhaps  to  the  end  of  your  life,) 
without  any  court  to  appeal  to,  with¬ 
out  any  means  of  redress  ;  if  this  be 
the  case,  shall  we  still  boast  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  liberties  of  England  ? 
Volumes  have  been  written  oy  fo¬ 
reigners,  as  well  as  by  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  in  praise  of  that  part  of  our 
law,  which,  in  so  admirable  a  manner, 
provides  for  our  personal  safety  against 
any  attacks  of  men  in  power.  This 
has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  pride  of  our 
country  ;  it  is  the  maintenance  of  this 
principle  which  enabled  us  to  escape 
that  bondage,  in  which  all  the  states 
and  kingdoms  in  Europe  were  en¬ 
thralled,  by  abandoning  and  yielding 
it  up ;  and,  we  may  be  assured,  that 
if  we  now  abandon  it,  the  bright  days 
of  England’s  glory  will  set  in  uienigh 
of  her  disgrace. 

**  But,  Iwould fainbelievethat such  ‘ 
is  not  to  be  our  fate.  Our  forefa¬ 
thers  made  stem  grim-visaged  prero¬ 
gative  hide  his  head  :  they  broke  in 
pieces  his  sharp  and  massy  sword. 
And  shall  we,  their  sons,  be  afraid  to 
enter  the  lists  with  undefined  privi¬ 
lege,  assuming  the  powers  of  preroga¬ 
tive? 

••  I  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  this  power  be- 
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ing  Tery  frequently  exercised.  1  do 
not  suppose  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  send  any  one 
of  you  to  jail  when  you  do  not  dis- 

J (lease  them.  Mr  Yorxe  did  not  move 
or  the  sending  of  Mr  Jones  to  jail, 
until  Mr  Jones  displeased  him ;  but, 
it  is  not  a  very  great  compliment  to 
pay  to  any  constitution,  to  say,  that 
It  does  not  permit  a  man  to  be  impri¬ 
soned,  unless  he  has  done  something 
to  displease  persons  in  power.  At 
this  moment,  it  is  true,  we  see  but  one 
man  actuaUy  in  jail  for  having  dis¬ 
pleased  those  gentlemen  ;  but  the  fate 
of  this  one  man  (  as  is  the  effect  of  all 
punishments)  will  deter  others  from 
expressing  their  opinions  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  those  who  have  had  the  power 
to  punish  him.  And,  moreover,  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  all  power,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  assumed  and  undefined 
power,  to  increase  as  it  advances  in 
age  ;  and,  as  Magna  Charta  and  the 
law  of  the  land  have  not  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  Mr  Jones,  what  se¬ 
curity  have  we,  unless  this  power  of 
imprisonment  be  given  up,  that  we 
shall  not  see  other  men  sent  to  jail  for 
stating  their  opinion  respecting  rot¬ 
ten  boroughs,  respecting  placemen 
and  pensioners  sitting  in  the  house  ; 
or,  in  short,  for  making  any  declara¬ 
tion,  giving  any  opinion,  stating  any 
fact,  TCtraying  any  feeling,  whether 
by  writing,  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by 
gesture,  which  may  displease  aAy  of 
the  gentlemen  assembled  in  St  Ste¬ 
phen’s  chapel  ? 

«  Then,  again,  as  to  the  kind  of  pu¬ 
nishment  ;  why  should  th^  stop  at 
sending  persons  to  jail  ?  If  they  can 
send  whom  they  please  to  jail ;  if  they 
can  keep  the  persons,  so  sent,  in  jail 
as  long  as  they  please ;  if  they  can 
set  their  prisoners  free  at  the  end  of 
the  first  hour,  or  keep  them  confined 
for  seven  years ;  if,  in  short,  their  ab¬ 


solute  will  is  to  have  the  force  of 
law,  what  security  can  you  have  that 
they  will  stop  at  imprisonment?  If 
they  have  the  absolute  power  of  im¬ 
prisoning  and  releasing,  why  may 
they  not  send  their  prisoners  to  Yorx 
jail  as  well  as  to  a  jail  in  London  } 
Why  not  confine  men  in  solitary  cells, 
or  load  them  with  chains  and  bolts  i 
They  have  not  gone  these  lengths 
yet ;  but,  what  is  there  to  restrain 
them  ?” 

The  speech  itself,  or  argument,  as 
it  was  now  entitled,  contained,  amid 
many  legal  and  constitutional  refer¬ 
ences,  many  passages  in  the  same  in¬ 
flammatory  strain  as  the  letter.  Of 
the  speaker’s  warrant  it  was  said, 
**  Let  this  instrument— this  thing  ttd 
generis — ^be  contrasted  with  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  a  lawful  warrant.  Does  it 
not  evidently  appear,  that  this  piece  of 
unsealed  paper,  signed  by  the  speak¬ 
er,  by  which  an  untried  subject  has 
been  outlawed,  bears  no  feature  of  le¬ 
gality?  And  that  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  proceeding — in  its  pro¬ 
gress  and  to  Its  conclusion— there  is 
not  one  step  that  has  not  been  mark¬ 
ed  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  disre¬ 
spect  for  the  laws— -a  disrespect  in 
which  all  the  parts  have  been  won¬ 
derfully  consistent  throughout,  in 
constituting  the  most  unlawful  act 
the  mind  of  man  can  possibly  con¬ 
ceive. 

“  Upon  what  ground  or  pretence,” 
said  Sir  Francis,  in  this  argument, 

have  the  house  assumed  a  power  to 
punish  ?  Since  they  have  taken  upon 
themselves  this  power,  it  is  fair  to 
call  upon  them  to  shew  how  they 
came  by  it,  and  when  they  first  claim¬ 
ed  it.  The  commencement  of  this 
usurpation  was  when  they  got  rid  of 
the  upper  house  of  parliament,  and 
cut  on  the  head  of  the  king.  They 
still,  it  seems,  are  emboldened  to  re- 
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tain  an  illegal  power,  not  pretended 
to  even  by  the  king,  but  wmch  these 
local  sovereigns  over  the  king  claim 
as  of  right.  But  no  wonder,  when 
I  they  have  so  entirely  departed  from 
*  the  ends  of  their  institution — as  was 
offered  to  be  proved  by  Mr  Madocks, 
and  acknowledged  by  themselves,  in 
the  never-to-be.forgotten  morning  of 
the  1 1th  of  May,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nine ;  when,  from  being 
the  lower  or  inferior  ( for  it  is  the  same 
sense,  one  being  an  English,  the  other 
a  Latin  word,)  branch  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  they  have  become  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  by  burgage  tenure,  of  the  whole 
representation ;  and,  in  that  capacity, 
inflated  with  their  high-blown  fanci¬ 
ful  ideas  of  majesty,  and  tricked  out 
in  the  trappings  of  royalty,  think  pri¬ 
vilege  and  protection  beneath  their 
dignity,  assume  the  sword  of  prero- 

f  stive,  and  lord  it  equally  over  the 
ing  and  the  people. 

“  The  Commons,”  he  concluded, 
do  not  sit  in  that  house  for  their  dig¬ 
nity,  but  as  servants  of  the  people ; 
d  not  to  exercise  prerogative  and  power 
over  them,  but  to  inspect  and  con- 
troul  the  public  accounts,  to  protect 
liberty  and  property  {  to  complain  of 
exorbitances  oi  power  in  any  quar¬ 
ter  ;  and  to  maintain  the  laws  of  the 
land.  They  are  the  last  persons  who 
ought  to  set  an  example  of  encroach¬ 
ment.  If  they  become  destroyers  of 
I  the  liberties  ot  the  people,  in  them 
I  oppression  is  combined  with  treach¬ 
ery}  they  destroy  where  they  are 
bound  to  protect.  One  cannot,  with 
such  impressions  in  one’s  mind,  help 
entertaining  a  fear,  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  House  of  Commons,  may 
in  time,  unless  they  revert  to  the  great 
principles  of  the  constitution,  be  in 
danger  of  incurring  the  sentence  of 
St  Paul  upon  the  insolent  and  tyran¬ 
nical  high  priest,  Ananias,  who  had 
I  VOL.  III.  PART  I. 


commanded  him  to  be  stricken  for 
opening  his  mouth  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
whited  wall :  For  sittest  thou  to  judge 
me  after  the  law,  and  commandest  me 
to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ?” 

It  was  apparent  that  a  letter  and 
an  argument,  couched  in  such  terms 
and  so  published,  were  intended  as  a 
defiance  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr  Lethbridge,  mem¬ 
ber  for  Somersetshire,  March  27. 
complained  of  it  to  the 
house  ;  being  induced,  he  said,  to 
bring  the  matter  forward,  as  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  in  defence  of  the  privileges 
of  parliament,  and  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  as  independent  and  free  a  body 
as  any  in  Old  England.-— The  whole 
paper  was  read;  Mr  Lethbridge  then 
pointed  out  the  specific  passages  on 
which  he  founded  his  complaint,  and 
called  upon  the  house  to  vindicate 
themselves  from  a  series  of  unjust  and 
unjustifiable  aspersions,  and  punish 
this  violation  of  their  privileges  in 
what  manner  might  to  their  wisdoms 
appear  most  fitting.  Sir  Francis  be¬ 
ing  told  by  the  speaker,  that  now  was 
the  time  for  him,  according  to  the 
uniform  practice  of  parliament,  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  defence,  replied  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice,  “  that  Mr  Leth¬ 
bridge  was  bound  explicitly  to  point 
out  the  nature  of  the  charge,  and  till 
he  should  hear  something  in  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  his  paper,  he 
could  not  look  upon  himself  as  called 
upon  to  undertake  their  defence.  He 
had  no  hesitation  to  state,  that  in 
writing  that  address  and  argument  he 
had  no  idea  that  he  was  infringing  any 
privilege  of  the  house. — Was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  simple  act  of  ar¬ 
guing  on  the  powers  of  the  Commons 
was  a  crime  i  He  was  willing  to  abide 
by  the  fact  and  argument  of  that  pa¬ 
per.  He  would  stand  the  issue ;  but 
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if  it  were  the  pleasure  of  the  house 
that  he  should  withdraw,  he  was  ready 
so  to  do.”  Accordingly,  upon  the 
speaker  stating,  that  such  was  the  un¬ 
changed,  and,  as  he  hoped,  unchange¬ 
able  practice  of  parliament,  he  with- 
■  drew.  Mr  Lethbridge  then  said,  “  he 
wished  the  forms  of  the  house  had 
not  precluded  Sir  Francis  from  hear- 
'  ing  what  he  had  to  tzy.  If  that  house 
had  any  regard  for  its  character,  it 
would  put  a  stop  to  such  proceed¬ 
ings  as  they  had  lately  witnessed. 
He  had  heard  things  stated  in  that 
house  which  had  made  the  hair  on 
his  head  stand  on  end.”  A  laugh  was 
raised  at  this ;  but  Mr  Lethbridge, 
who  was  neither  to  be  ridiculed  nor 
deterred  from  doing  what  he  felt  to 
be  his  duty,  pursued  ;  “  Such,”  he 
said,  “  was  the  feeling  of  horror  with 
which  he  had  heard  it  there  affirmed, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  the 
reputation  of  that  house  had  not  a  leg 
to  stand  upon.  Suchjproceedings,  he 
trusted,  would  be  effectually  put  a 
stop  to  ;  he  moved  therefore,  that  the 
paper  before  the  house  was  a  libellous 
and  scandalous  paper,  and  that  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  suffered  it  to 
be  printed  with  his  name  and  by  his 
authority,  had  been  guilty  of  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  privileges  of  the  house. 
These  resolutions,  he  trusted,  would 
be  adopted  ;  they  must  be  adopted,  if 
the  house  wished  to  save  its  own  cha¬ 
racter  and  thatof  Old  England.”  Mr 
Blachford  seconded  the  motion.  Mr 
Ponsonby  moved,  that  the  discussion 
should  be  delayed  for  a  week,  on  the 
ground  that  the  ininds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  fully  engrossed  with  the 
Walcheren  question,  which  was  then 
pending.  MrPercevalcontended,that 
both  the  importance  of  the  business, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  individual,  re- 
quin^  the  earnest  decision,  and  that 
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the  members  would  have  sufficient 
opportunity  of  examining  the  paper 
by  the  morrow.  Mr  Whitbread,  in¬ 
sinuating  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  designed  by  this  business 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  house 
and  the  feelings  of  the  public  from 
the  Walcheren  question,  which  had 
occupied  so  much  of  both,  propo¬ 
sed  an  adjournment  till  Friday,  the 
third  day  from  thence,  by  which  time 
the  debate  on  the  expedition  would 
be  terminated.  Under  such  an  impu¬ 
tation,  Mr  Perceval  replied,  he  could 
not  sit  silent.  «  Have  I,”  said  he, 
**  advised  the  honourable  baronet  to 
publish  the  paper  which  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  charge  against  him  ?  Did 
I  recommend  to  him  to  publish  it  on 
Saturday  last,  so  as  to  occasion  this 
delay  at  this  particular  time  ?  Have  I 
had  any  concern  in  the  mode  in  which 
the  question  has  been  brought  before 
the  house?  The  question  is  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  character,  the 
dignity,  the  honour,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  this  house.  The  longer 
they  suffer  the  decision  upon  it  to  be 
delayed,  the  longer  they  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  be  trampled  upon.  The  law 
of  the  case  had  lately  been  discussed 
and  decided  upon  in  a  full  house, 
almost  unanimously,  only  fourteen 
voting  with  the  honourable  baronet, 
and  many^  of  them  on  the  ground  that 
the  previous  confinement  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  was  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
his  offence.  The  consideration,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  individual  was  in  cus¬ 
tody,  and  another  under  accusation, 
was  a  reason  for  restricting  the  ad¬ 
journment  to  the  shortest  possible  pe¬ 
riod.” 

The  house  divided  on  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread’s  proposal.  146  voted  for  the 
adjournment  till  Friday,  and  it  was 
decided  by  a  majority  of  50,  that  the 
12 
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question  should  be  resu- 
tiarch  28.  med  on  the  morrow.  The 
debate  was  then  prosecu^ 
ted  with  increased  warmth.  Mr  Brana 
moved  for  a  week’s  delay ;  for  though 
he  conceived  that  Sir  Francis  had 
clearly  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  pri* 
vilege,  yet  when  his  paper  was  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  a  libel  upon  the  just 
rights  of  the  house,  it  was  proper  to 
have  time  for  considering  what  those 
just  rights  were.  He  admitted  that 
a  question  in  which  the  privileges  of 
parliament  and  the  liberty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  concerned,  was  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  twenty  expeditions  to 
the  Scheldt,  or  to  any  other  part  of 
the  globe :  but  there  was  no  cause  for 
precipitation  ;  no  mischief  could  re¬ 
sult  n-om  any  farther  circulation  of 
the  paper,  and  if  Mr  Lethbridge  had 
been  aware  of  the  interruption  which 
such  a  topic  was  likely  to  give  to  the 
important  question  then  pending,  he 
was  convinced  that  he  would  not  have 
lent  himself  tQ  any  such  purpose ;  for 
he  himself  thought,  and  all  persons 
must  think,  that  it  was  a  sop  throwu 
out  to  an  attentive  house  nnd  ;ui  in¬ 
dignant  people. 

This  motion  was  supported  by  Mr 
Whitbread.  “  If  Mr  Letbbriage,” 
he  said,  “  bad  not  lent  himself  to  any 
tnsn  in  the  course  he  had  taken,  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  his  faci¬ 
lity,  availing  himself  of  the  question 
as  a  God-send,  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  drowning  man  would  catch  at  a 
straw,  in  me  desperate  hope  that  it 
would  afibrd  him  a  short  respite  from 
the  impending  decision  upon  his  con¬ 
duct.  Many  things  happened  between 
the  cup  and  the  up,  so  also  did  many 
things  happen  between  the  halter  and 
the  gallows.  Mr  Lethbridge  had  said, 
that  on  bearing  certain  statements  in 


that  house,  he  was  so  affected  that 
his  hair  stood  on  end.  Now  that  the 
house  knew  he  had  the  gift  of  lan¬ 
guage,  he  trusted  that  he  would  not 
hereafter  remain  silent ;  but  when  he 
next  became  sensible  of  this  visible  ef¬ 
fect,  suffer  his  moral  to  overpower  his 
physical  impressions,  and  move  that 
the  terrifying  words  be  taken  down. 
It  would  certainly  be  desirable  on 
every  account  that  he  should  not  let ' 
them  remain  in  oblivion  for  three 
weeks,  and  then  make  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  utterer  of  them  become  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  another  charge,  by  bringing 
them  in  judgement  against  him.”  An¬ 
other  personal  allusion  of  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread’s  did  not  pass  without  notice. 

When  he  heard  the  mover  and  the 
8cconder,”he  said, *^speakingof com¬ 
binations  in  the  house,  and  me  spirit 
of  jacobinism  out  of  it,  he  could  scarce¬ 
ly  believe  that  he  was  not  listening  to 
the  organs  of  the  late  member  for 
Cambridgeshire  ;  this  was  the  legacy 
bequeathed  to  that  house  by  the  Tell¬ 
er  of  the  Exchequer.”  This  provo¬ 
ked  an  angry  and  ill-judged  reply 
from  Mr  Yorke’s  brother,  Sir  Joseph, 
w  Whatever  legacy,”  he  said,  was 
bequeathed  by  the  late  member  for 
Cambridgeshire,  would  be  remember¬ 
ed  with  respect  by  the  house :  cer¬ 
tain  he  was,  that  it  must  be  as  good  as 
any  which  proceeded  from  a  brewer  of 
bad  porter.”  Mr  Whitbread  used  the 
opportunity  well  which  had  thus  been 
afforded  him.  “  Whatever  might  be 
the  emotions  of  his  friends,”  he  said, 
*<  at  the  language  which  had  been 
used,  (fur  there  w'as  a  loud  and  gene¬ 
ral  cry  of  order)  he  could  assure  the 
house  he  was  in  no  other  way  affect¬ 
ed  by  it  than  as  a  tradesman,  and  he 
•only  hoped,  that  as  the  honourable 
gentleman  conceived  so  bad  an  opi¬ 
nion  of  him,  in  supposing  that  he  had 
so  far  deviated  from  the  precepts  and 
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practice  of  hia  father,  that  he  would 
do  his  porter  the  justice  to  make  a 
trial  of  It.  If  he  should  order  a  cask, 
he  would  undertake  to  furnish  him 
with  the  best,  and  all  he  should  ask 
in  return  was,  that  he  would  give  it 
to  the  electors  of  Cambridgeshire  to 
drink  the  health  of  their  latemember.” 
Lord  Milton  moved,  that  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke’s  words  should  be  taken  down ; 
but  Mr  Whitbread,  with  becoming 
temper,  declared,  “that  he  felt  perfect 
good  humour  upon  the  occasion,  and 
that  as  the  honourable  gentleman  was, ' 
as  appeared  by  his  countenance,  re* 
stored  to  tranquillity,  he  required  no 
apology,  and  hoped  the  house  would 
not  call  for  any.”  This  circumstance, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  treat¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Whitbread,  gave  great  mat¬ 
ter  of  triumph  to  tlut  side  of  the 
house ;  but  Mr  Croker,  w>th  equal 
readiness  and  spirit,  recalled  them  to 
the  immediate  point  in  discussion. 
**  The  feelings  of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,” 
he  said,  a^rded  a  sufficient  apolo¬ 
gy  for  the  language  he  had  made  use 
of,  considering  the  manner  in  which 
his  brother  had  been  alluded  to.”  A 
cry  of  Question  !  question  !  was  here 
aet  up.  **  Some  indulgence,**  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  he  had  expected  from  the 
good  humour  of  the  gentlemen  oppo¬ 
site  ;  they  had  not  caUed  out  thus  cla¬ 
morously  for  the  question  when  Mr 
Whitbread  was  so  evidently  deviating 
from  it,  and  using  language  as  rude 
and  as  unparliamentary  as  had  been 
employed  on  the  other  side.  The 
uestion  did  not  require  a  moment*8 
eliberation.  Mr  Whitbread  had  said, 
that  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated  from 
stating  his  opinions  on  the  sub'iect, 
however  those  opinions  might  lean  ; 
neither  am  I,**  said  Mr  Croker,  “  to- 
be  clamoured  into  silence  by  any  out¬ 
cry  or  monosyllable,  unaccompanied 
by  any  argument.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 


dett  spoke  in  the  house  upon  the 
commitment  which  is  complained  of } 
\)pt  he  did  not  dare  to  utter  those 
sentiments,  nor  to  employ  those  ex¬ 
pressions,  which  he  has  since  sent  forth 
to  the  public.  He  has  published,  in 
the  shape  of  an  argument,  what  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  that  speech  :  he  sets  at 
defiance  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  house,  and  instead  of  openly  and 
candidly  avowing  his  opinion  in  the 
house  itself,  he  libels  ^eir  proceed¬ 
ings  before  the  public,  and  declares  it 
'  to  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution 
and  of  the  rights  of  the  people }  a  sen¬ 
timent  which  he  dared  not  avow  in 
this  house.  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr 
Speaker,  without  entering  into  any 
laboured  argument ;  I  appeal  to  you, 
whose  authority  and  signature  he  has 
traduced,  whether,  if  he  had  dared  to 
make  use  of  such  expressions  before 
you,  you  would  not  have  felt  it  your 
duty  to  have  caUed  him  to  order,  as 
ou  did  once  before  this  session,  when 
e  was  proceeding  to  indulge  in  in¬ 
vective  against  the  dignity  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  house.  I  appeal  to  the 
house,  if  any  such  language  had  been 
uttered  within  these  walls,  whether 
you  would  not  have  deemed  it  not 
only  highly  irregular  and  unparlia¬ 
mentary,  but  a  libel  on  the  house. 
But  1  appeal  further  to  the  house,  if 
the  sentiments  of  the  honourable  ba¬ 
ronet  on  this  subject  are  not  well 
known,  and  if  they  are  not  such  as 
require  no  attempt  to  prove  the  ap- 
lication  or  tendency  of  the  language 
e  employs  ( Order !  order !  was  here 
called  out  by  several  members. )  I  in¬ 
sist,**  pursued  Mr  Croker,  “  that  we 
do  know  his  sentiments,  because  they 
have  been  avowed  before,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  am  not  to  be  called  to  order : 
While  humbly  supporting  the  digjni- 
ty  of  the  chair,  and  the  privileges  of 
tnis  house,  I  am  not  out  of  order,— I 
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•ay  humbly»  for  neither  the  dimity 
of  the  chair,  nor  the  honour  of  the 
house,  stand  iu  need  of  such  defend¬ 
ers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
questipn,  unless  the  forms  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  house  are  wholly  chan¬ 
ged.  Whatever  the -principle  of  the 
commitment  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  ille^ity  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  :  there  can  oe  no  doubt,  that 
the  paper  is  a  most  audacious  libel. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  admit  that  it 
is  a  libel,  and  yet  they  wish  for  de¬ 
lay.  If  the  libel  is  admitted,  what 
occasion  is  there  for  farther  time  to 
consider  ?’* 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  spoke  in  a 
strain  more  suited  to  the  temper  of 
the  populace,  and  less  to  the  occa- 
sion.  **  The  paper  had  been  objected 
to,”  he  said,  because  many  parts  of 
it  were  conceived  in  strong  language ; 
why  should  there  not  be  strong  lan- 
guagein  arguinga  matter  of  greatcon- 
•equence,  involving  the  rights  of  the 
public  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country  ?  There  were  offensive  para¬ 
graphs  in  that  paper  ;  but  he  could 
not  view  them  in  the  mischievous  light 
in  which  they  had  been  represented ; 
and  did  they  amount  to  a  libel  i  There 
might  be  inflammatory  language  in  it ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  reasoned 
with  great  ability,  and  all  the  great 
authorities  and  precedents  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  were  argued  on  with  much  learn¬ 
ing.  This  was  a  grave  argument, 
and  God  forbid  that  any  man  should 
be  precluded  from  discussing  such  a 
subject.  He  besought  the  house  to 
consider  the  question  with  modera¬ 
tion  ;  the  proposed  resolutions,  instead 
of  protecting  these  privileges,  would 
have  a  contrary  effect.  He  was  told 
that  the  house  was  not  to  listen  to 
the  language  of  intimidation  ;  but 
considering  what  had  lately  passed  at 
the  numerous  great  meetings  through- 


95 

out  the  country,  in  which  opinions, 
in  many  instances  unanimous  ones,  on 
grand  public  questions,  were  declared 
contrary  to  the  decisions  of  that  house, 
he  confessed  that  he  had  not  courage 
to  contend,  that  the  majority  of  that 
house  must  be  right,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  wrong,  or  to  set 
up  his  own  opinion  (had  he  originally 
formed  one  in  those  majorities)  against 
the  voice  of  the  nation.” 

Mr  Perceval  replied.  He  alluded  to 
what  Mr  Whitbread  had  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  halter  and  the  gallows, 

J'ust  to  shew,  without  resenting  such 
anguage,  that  its  wisdom,  and  libe¬ 
rality,  and  decorum  were  not  unpercei¬ 
ved;  he  pointed  out  the  libellous  lan- 

S!  of  Sir  Francis’s  paper,  and  the 
ievous  drift  of  his  reasoning,  and 
quoted  the  words  of  Lord  Kenyon, 
that  *<if  ever  a  time  should  come 
when  factious  men  would  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  government, they  would 
begin  by  calumniating  the  courts  of 
justice  and  the  houses  of  parliament.” 

I  solemnly  call  on  the  house,”  he 
continued,  ”  to  consider  whether  that 
time  has  not  arrived !  If  they  hesitate 
to  pronounce  that  against  the  honour-  • 
able  baronet  which  they  have  not  he¬ 
sitated  to  pronounce  against  a  less 
distinguished  offender,  they  will  sink 
low  indeed  in  the  public  estimation. 
Grossly  libellous  as  the  proceeding 
of  Mr  G.  Jones  has  been,  it  is  trifling 
and  contemptible,  compared  with  this 
which  is  now  complained  of.  If  the 
house,  from  an  ^prehension  of  doing 
that  which  Sir  Francis  may  perhaps 
wish,  and  in  which  he  may  perhaps 
triumph,  were  to  abstain  from  doing 
their  duty,  they  would  indeed  afford 
him  cause  for  triumph,  and  would 
indeed  deserve  to  be  triumph^  over 
and  trodden  upon.  In  asserting  their 
own  rights,  they  are  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  England.  The 
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only  way  to  maintain  their  dignity 
was  to  do  their  duty ; — to  do  it  tem¬ 
perately,  but  to  do  it  firmly  and  im- 
partiallv." 

Lord  Folkestone,  speaking  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  paper,  argued  for  the  ad¬ 
journment,  as  indispensibly  necessary 
when  such  difiPerences  of  opinion  ex¬ 
isted.  Mr  Adam  called  for  it,  be¬ 
cause,  though  a  professional  man,  and 
much  practised  in  professional  habits, 
he  yet  required  time  for  full  and  ma¬ 
ture  consideration.  “He  had  not  been 
prevented,”  he  said,  “  from  giving  it 
this  consideration,  either  by  indolence 
or  want  of  interest ;  but  from  the 
moment  when  it  was  first  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  he  had  been  engaged 
by  either  public  or  profession^  du¬ 
ties.  Tin  three  o'clock  that  morning 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  after 
the  ordinary  refreshment  which  nature 
irquired,  being  kept,  if  he  might  use 
the  phrase,  in  harness  all  day,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  ask  of  those,  whose 
situation  afforded  tliem  the  means  of 
being  assisted  with  a  variety  of  opi¬ 
nions,  to  allow  others,  not  so  pro¬ 
vided,  at  least  a  short  time  for  delibe- 
'  ration.  If  this  were  denied,  he  should 
then  be  reduced,  in  common  with 
many  members,  to  tliis  dilemma,  that 
he  must  either  surrender  the  privileges 
of  the  house,  or  agree  in  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  an  inmvidual,  without 
being  able  to  state,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  his  conviction  of  his  guilt.” 

Mr  Tierney,  who  likewise  called 
for  adjournment,  affirmed  that  the  re¬ 
solutions  were  of  Treasury  manufac¬ 
tory,  and  challenged  any  person  to 
deny  it ;  he  would  go  farther,  he 
•aid,  and  challenge  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  deny,  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  had  been  convened  at  his  house, 
to  consider,  discuss,  and  decide  upon 
these  resolutions,  which  were  to  be 


offered  to  the  house  in  the  person  of 
an  independent  county  member.  This 
unworthy  charge  was  directly  and 
positively  contradicted  by  Mr  Leth¬ 
bridge.  Mr  Tierney  then  said,  there 
was  an  understanding  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  for  he  was  informed  the  seconder 
was  there.  Upon  this  Mr  Blachford 
rose,  and  denied  this  second  assertion. 
The  decision  of  the  house  was  not  in¬ 
fluenced  by  arguments  and  artifices, 
which  had  their  origin  in  mere  party 
spirit;  Mr  Adam  ud  shewn  good 
cause  of  delay,  and  his  opinion  was 
enforced  by  the  weighty  voice  of 
Mr  Wilberforce,  who,  whenever  he 
speaks,  is  sure  to  be  listened  to  writh 
respect.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
admitted  the  propriety  of  delay.  “The 
paper,”  he  said,  “  was  a  clear  libel, 
and  many  who  required  time  for  con¬ 
sideration,  would,  he  had  no  doubt, 
entertain  the  same  opinion  when  time 
had  been  afforded  them.  If  he  were 
to  frame  a  constitution  anew,  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  should  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  invest  the  house  with  the  pri¬ 
vileges  which  it  now  possessed.  Of 
course  he  was  an  advocate  for  those 
privileges ;  but  still  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  house,  in  asserting 
them,  were  judges  in  their  own  cause, 
and  therefore,  though  they  were  never 
to  be  formally  relinquished,  they  were 
yet  to  be  very  discreetly  exercised. 
The  present  case  was  forced  upon 
the  house  ;  glad  he  should  have  been 
not  to  have  heard  any  thing  about  it; 
but  it  was  now  impossible  to  give  it 
the  go-by ;  for  the  house  was  brought 
to  the  alternative,  that  it  must,  by 
giving  up  its  privileges,  incur  the  im¬ 
putation  of  timidity,  or  assert  then 
with  manliness.  Delay  therefore  was 
desirable,  in  order  that  as  much  weight 
and  authority  as  possible  might  he 
brought  to  the  decision.  ” 
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^  To  these  arguments  ]^^r  Perceval 

fielded)  retaining  his  former  opinion, 
ut  feeling  that  it  would  appear  perti¬ 
nacious  in  him  to  press  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  distinctly  stated,  that  the  last 
motive  which  could  induce  him  to  yield 
was  anv  thing  like  timidity, — the  last 

f round,  he  l^lieved,  upon  which  the 
ouse  would  yield  in  SUCH  acase.  **One 
word,”  hecontinueJ,  ‘‘astothecheers 
of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side ; — 
those  gentlemen  professed  a  wish  for 
unanimity,  and  yet  when  that  dispo¬ 
sition  appeared,  they  exulted  in  it  as 
a  species  of  triumph  ;  with  this  short 
remark  he  would  leave  them  to  enjoy 
their  triumph.”  Mr  Ponsonby  re¬ 
plied,  “The  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  really  rates  himself  too  high  and 
us  too  low,  if  he  supposes  there  is 
any  thing  in  his  conduct  or  character 
which  should  make  us  feel  elated  by 
any  triumph  over  him.”  This  was 
the  tone  which  the  opposition,  upon 
all  occasions,  affected  to  use  towards 
Mr  Perceval ;  such  language,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  such  a  party,  if  it  reaches 
posterity,  may  well  excite  their  won¬ 
der  and  their  smiles. 

Mr  Lethbridge  reluctantly  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  adjournment.  If  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  administration  pressed  this 

Joint  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  pub- 
c  attention  undiverted  upon  the  Wal- 
cheren  question,  they  were  deceived. 
That  discussion  was  concluded  within 
the  week  ;  the  ministry  obtained  a 
majority  upon  every  division  ;  and 
though  the  country  had  so  lately  been 
loud  and  well  nigh  unanimous  in  their 
outcries  against  this  fatal  expedition, 
the  decision  scarcely  excited  a  remark. 
Just  as  the  burning  of  Covent-Gar¬ 
den  Theatre  extinguished  the  public 
indignation  against  the  convention  of 
Cintra,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  now  di¬ 
verted  the  attention  and  the  passions 
•f  the  people.  When  the  debate  was 


resumed.  Lord  OssulstoH 
began  by  arguing  from  the  April  5. 
amiable  privatecharacter  of 
Sir  Francis,  his  great  stake  in  the 
country,  and  his  ancient  family,  that 
he  coiud  not  possibly  be  influenced 
by  any  anti-constitutional  motives. 
Sir  John  Anstruther  enforced  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  maintaining  the  privilegea 
of  parliament,  but  regretted  that  any 
such  necessity  should  have  been  cre¬ 
ated.  “The  pamphlet,”  he  said,  “was 
remarkable  for  tne  gross  want  of  can¬ 
dour  which  distinguished  most  of  its 
quotations  and  statements ;  an  awk¬ 
ward  compilation  of  dull,  clumsy,  ill- 
digested  plagiarisms;  oldandexpioded 
doctrines  renewed,  without  even  their 
original  strength,  and  put  together 
so  badly,  as  if  they  were  either  wholly 
misunderstood  orstupidly  misapplied. 
Whatever  it  was  meant  to  be,  it  was 
any  thing  but  mischievous.  Nowthat 
it  was  before  the  house,  and  that  they 
were  called  upon,  either  to  stand  by, 
or  to  renounce  their  privileges,  there 
was  no  receding  from  the  broad  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  wished  the  libel  had 
been  left  to  its  fate,  and  was  very  far, 
indeed,  from  panegyrising  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  Mr  Lethbridge  in  forcing 
to  it  the  attention  of  the  house,  and 
visiting  it  with  a  character  of  import¬ 
ance  which  it  so  little  deserved.  The 
next  time  that  honourable  gentleman 
felt  his  zeal  prompting  him  so  hastily, 
he  would  advise  him  to  pause  a  little, 
consider  the  ulterior  consequences  to 
which  a  step  in  such  matters  might 
lead,  and  consult  with  others,  whose 
experience  might  be  found  to  equal 
his  own,  and  whose  counsel  might 
prove  no  unworthy  or  unnecessary 
accession  to  the  native  resources  of 
his  own  practical  wisdom.” 

The  many  illiberal  reflections  cast 
upon  Mr  Lethbridge  for  the  part 
which  he  bad  taken, — a  manly  and 
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honourable  part,  becoming  the  repre- 
•entAtive  of  so  large  and  independent  a 
body  of  freeholders,  called  forth  a  reply 
from  Mr  Stephen.  “  He  could  not,” 
he 'said,  “  but  observe  upon  the  un¬ 
fair  treatment  which  that  gentleman 
had  met  with  from  the  opposition. 
First  they  laid  it  to  his  charge  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
consulting  with  the  ministers  ;  when 
he  denied  this,  the  charge  was  turned 
upon' the  seconder  and  when  he  too 
denied  it,  then  Mr  Lethbridge  was  ar¬ 
raigned  for  not  having  consulted  per¬ 
sons  of  experience  berore  he  brought 
forwards  matterofsuch  importance.” 
Lord  Folkestone  delivered  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  publication  was  not  a 
libel ;  but  he  felt  that  the  house  was 
in  a  dilemma,  and  therefore  moved 
the  order  of  the  day.  This  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Sir  S.  Romilly,  who  spoke 
in  such  a  strain,  that  Mr  Adam  said, 
with  every  sentiment  of  respect  for 
his  talents  and  knowledge,  he  was 
compelled  to  declare,  that  if  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  he  now  promulgated 
were  suffered  to  prevail,  there  was,  in 
his  opinion,  at  once  an  end  of  the 
privileges  of  the  house,  an  end  of  its 
authority,  and  with  that  an  end  of 
our  free  constitution,  which  has  been 
obtained  and  preserved  by  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  those  privileges.” 

Mr  Adam  then  entered  into  a  long 
and  learned  argument  upon  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  parliament  in  such  cases,  shew¬ 
ing  how  often  such  a  privilege  had 
b^n  exercised,  and  exposing  the  un¬ 
fairness,  as  well  as  the  fallacies  of  Sir 
Francis’s  publication.  “  His  whole 
reasoning,”  he  said,  “proceeded  upon 
tlie  position  that  the  law  of  parliament 
was  not  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
Refute  that  position,  and  the  whole 
reasoning  was  overset.  But,”  said  Mr 
Adam,  “  that  the  law  of  parliament 
is  a  branch  of  the  law  of  England,  is 


so  clearly  laid  down  in  the  earliest 
and  latest  wotits  of  all  who  have 
written  upon  our  laws  andconstitution, 
that  I  feel  a  degradation  in  being  call¬ 
ed  on  to  malu  this  assertion.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  has  made  a  great  dis¬ 
play  of  legal  authorities  ;  Lord  Coke 
IS  repeatly  quoted  by  him,  and  his 
doctrines  relied  upon.  Without  drag¬ 
ging  the  house  through  all  these  quo¬ 
tations,  and  shewing  that  the  doctrine 
relied  upon  by  Sir  Francis  is  doctrine 
referring  to  the  common  law,  and  not 
to  the  law  of  parliament ;  I  do  beg 
the  house  to  attend  to  this  one  obser¬ 
vation.  Lord  Coke  wrote  four  great 
general  works,  by  the  name  of  Insti¬ 
tutes.  The  last  is  the  only  one 
containing  doctrine  professedly  on 
this  very  subject,  and  distinguishing 
throughout  the  common  law  from 
the  law  of  parliament.  This  fourth 
Institute,  accordingly,  forms  the  great 
repository  of  the  parliament,  to  which 
we  all  have  recourse,  when  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  now  under  our  dis¬ 
cussion  arises.  Now,  it  will  surprise 
the  house  when  1  tell  them,  that 
the  numerous  quotations  which  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  has  made  from  Lord 
Coke,  are  all  confined  to  the  three 
first  Institutes ;  and  that  he  has  not 
one  quotation  or  reference  to  the 
fourth,  the  only  work  which  Lord 
Coke  has  written  professedly  on  the 
constitution  of  parliament.  No,  sir, 
thij  grand  repertory  of  the  law  of 
parliament,  in  which  are  to  be  found 
all  the  doctrines  respecting  our  privi¬ 
leges,  is  entirely  passed  by,  and  the 
existence  of  such  a  work  is  never 
once  pointed  out  or  acknowledged. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  candour  of  a 
disquisition  which  is  thus  conducted  ? 
But,  sir,  this  is  not  the  only  observa¬ 
tion  which  this  course  calls  forth.  By 
treating  this  subject,  with  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law. 
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which  is  only  one  branch  of  the  law  of 
England,  the  mind  is  entirelv  misled, 
and  doctrines  referred  to,  which  the 
law  of  parliament  not  only  does  not 
acknowledge,  but  denies.*’ 

.  With  equal  truth  and  equal  severi¬ 
ty,  Mr  Adam  commented  upon  the 
language  in  which  Sir  Francis  had 
characterized  the  speaker’s  warrant. 
«  He  says,  p.  44,  ‘  Let  this  instru¬ 
ment,  ThisThing.’ — Thencomethe 
two  Latin  words,  ‘  sui  generis,  ’ — un¬ 
intelligible  to  the  multitude ;  and, 
therefore,  conveying  to  those  whom 
it  is  meant' to  poison,  the  unqualified 
and  contemptuous  epithet,  but  sa¬ 
ving  the  general  sense  of  the  passage 
from  that  meaning,  by  the  insertion 
of  the  Latin  words,  which  may  be 
said  to  qualify.  But,  I  do  not  put 
the  injurious  and  most  defamatory 
character  of  this  part  of  the  paper 
upon  any  nice  distinction  like  this ; 
I  put  it,  sir,  (addressing  the  speaker) 
upon  the  gross,  the  unjustifiable,  and 
degrading  manner  in  which  he  attacks 
the  warrant  issued  under  your  hand, 
by  the  authority  of  this  house.  And 
h^ause  it  has  not  a  seal  to  it ;  be¬ 
cause  the  ancient  and  undoubted  au¬ 
thority  by  which  the  house  have  al¬ 
ways  spoken,  according  to  the  ancient 
law  and  usage  of  parliament,  has  not 
this  appendage  of  a  common  law  writ, 
it  is  scoffed  at,  and  represented  as  bear¬ 
ing  no  feature  of  legality,  not  only 
that  the  unlettered  multitude,  but 
that  men  of  education,  may  be  decei¬ 
ved. 

**  Good  God  !  sir,  what  is  this  coun- 
tij  arrived  at !  What  is  the  ignorance 
of  the  writer,  or  his  persuasion  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  when  he 
states  such  an  objection,  in  language 
and  in  substance  so  grossly  libellous 
and  offensive,  as  that  this  warrant, 
this  instrument,  by  which  the  house 
acts  in  all  its  functions,  judicial,  legis¬ 


lative,  and  incjuisitorial,  is  *  illegal  in 
the  gross  and  in  all  the  ingredients  !’ 
Sir,  it  was  by  this  warrant,  however 
described,  and  whatever  its  form— 
this  warrant  without  a  seal,  this  war¬ 
rant,  signed  by  the  speaker  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  that 
our  ancestors  made  the  great  seal  of 
England  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper 
of  the  king’s  concience,  in  the  custody 
of  the  Chancellor  of  England,  bend  to 
its  wilL — It  was  this  ^used,  degra¬ 
ded,  and  vilified  instrument,  which 
madetheEarlof  Shaftesbury,in  1670, 
( when  he  lent  himself  to  accomplish 
the  tyrannical  designs  of  Charles  the 
Second,  by  attempting  once  more  to 
attach  to  the  crown  the  sole  power 
of  filling  the  vacancies  of  this  house, 
and  trying  the  returns  of  its  members) 
give  way  to  its  authority.  It  is  this 
warrant,  this  unsealed  paper,  which 
now  daily  commands  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  to  append  the  great  seal  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  writ  for  electing  a  mem- 
berto  this  house — an  effort  so  supreme 
and  powerful,  that  it  seems  to  me 
most  extraordinary,  that  its  efficacy 
should  now  be  questioned  ;  and  ques¬ 
tioned  in  such  terms  as  have  been 
applied  to  it  in  the  argument  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.  That  this  warrant, 
which  has  endured  for  ages,  which 
has,  *  without  a  seal,’  been  in  con¬ 
stant  use  to  attain  all  the  ends  of  this 
house,  in  its  inquisitorial,  as  well  as 
in  its  judicial  character  ;  which  has 
been  uniformly  obeyed  with  as  much 
regularity  as  the  writs  of  other  courts, 
in  opening  the  repositories,  and  com¬ 
pelling  the  appearance  of  parties, 
should  be  characterized  as  bearing  no 
feature  of  legality  ; — that  a  use  of  the 
warrant,  which  has  been  uniform  and 
invariable  for  ages,  should  now  be 
stigmatized  <  as  constituting  the  most 
unlawful  act  that  the  mind  of  man 
can  conceive’^ — can  only  he  account- 
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ed  for,  by  considering  it  as  resulting 
from  a  mind  determined  to  libel  the 
long  established  process  of  this  branch 
of  the  high  court  of  parliament ;  the 
forms  of  which  are  as  much  recogni* 
zed  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  England, 
as  the  writs  of  those  tribunals  to 
which  it  is  compared.” 

After  having  sifted  and  examined 
the  precedents  and  authorities  which 
Sir,  Francis  had  adduced,*  and  shewn 
that  it  was  by  generalities,  and  misre¬ 
presentations  of  his  argument,  that  the 
people  were  misled,  Mr  Adams  con¬ 
cluded  thus  :  “  There  is,  sir,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  a  prevailing  plan  and  system  to 
degrade  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  represent  this  branch  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  (which  is  connected  with,  and 
flows  from  the  people — which  has 

{)rivilege8  and  rights  exclusively  be- 
onging  to  it,  of  the  highest  nature  ; 
armed  with  which,  it  has  repeatedly 
fought  and  conquered  in  the  cause  of 
the  people,)  as  inferior  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature.  For  this 
purpose,  the  miserable  shift  has  been 
resorted  to,  of  alluding  to  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  the  Lower  House,  as  confirm¬ 
ing  this  doctrine,  and  implying,  that 
its  rights  and  powers  are  inferior 
in  their  nature.  They  understand 
but  little  of  the  constitution  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  rest  upon  such  observa¬ 
tions,  and  rely  on  such  doctrine.  The 
powers  of  this  house  vary  from  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature, 
and  its  functions  are  different ;  but 
its  rank  is  co-equal,  and  many  of  its 
powers  exclusively  its  own  :  while 
Its  efforts  have  been  peculiarly  those, 
by  which  the  constitution  has  been 
vindicated  and  asserted.  Those  who 
represent  the  House  of  Commons  as 
inferior,  and  exalt  the  other  powers 
of  the  state  to  its  prejudice,  are  the 
worst  enemies  to  the  liberty  of  the 
country.  This  house  has,  and  I  trust 


will,  by  due  attention  to  its  dignity, 
its  privileges,  and  its  independence, 
in  defiance  of  despotic  attacks  of  the 
crown  on  the  one  hand  to  enslave 
it,  or  wicked  or  misguided  efforts  of 
some  men  on  the  other  hand  to  de¬ 
grade  it,  ever  succeed^  in  maintain¬ 
ing  its  proper  rank  and  importance 
in  the  constitution  ;  and  as  a  sincere 
lover  of  my  country,  and  therefore  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  just,  the 
necessary,  the  ancient  privileges  of 
this  house,  I  conclude,  esto perpetua.'* 
No  answer  was  attempted  to  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  Mr  Adam’s  speech.  Mr 
Whitbread  declared  that  “  he  saw  no 
libel  whatever  in  the  letter  of  SirFran- 
cis.  In  the  report  of  his  speech  there 
were  indeed  some  points  pushed  to 
an  extreme  ;  but  a  disposition  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  was  the  honourable  baronet’s 
constant  error,  who  was  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  dealing  in  the  superla¬ 
tive  degree.  This,  however,  was  ge¬ 
nerally  the  error  of  sanguine  men ; 
and  certainly  no  man  could  be  more 
sanguine  than  Sir  Francis  was  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  object,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  that  of  true  constitutional  li¬ 
berty,  for  he  saw  no  reason  to  impute 
to  him  any  other  motive.  There  were 
some  passages  in  the  paper  winch  he 
confessed  he  could  not  understand,  and 
of  course  he  could  not  set  them  down 
as  libels.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not 

fierceive  the  smallest  matter  that  was 
ibellous  in  the  publication  :  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  noticed  at  all ;  and 
though  noticed,  it  did  not  call  for  re¬ 
prehension.  As  to  the  allusion  to  the 
means  by  which  that  house  was  as¬ 
sembled,  he  could  see  literally  nothing 
improper  in  that :  sure  be  was,  that 
it  would  puzzle  Sir  Francis  to  point 
out  how  the  member  for  Tralee  ( Mr 
Canning)  came  to  have  a  seat  there. 
As  for  the  expression  that  the  Bill 
of  Rights  might  be  converted  into  a 
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Bill  of  Wrongs,  it  was  warranted  by 
the  manner  in  which  that  bill  had 
been  abused  upon  the  committal  of 
Gale  Jones  ;  and  the  scriptural  lan¬ 
guage  which  Sir  Francis  had  araUed 
to  ^at  house,  could  not  be  found 
very  inapplicable,  after  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr  Perce¬ 
val,  in  breach  of  the  privilege  of  that 
house,  had  been  palliated  and  passed 
over.  Upon  such  a  proceeding  any 
terms  of  animadversion  could  hardly 
be  too  strong.  He  also  would  offer 
some  scriptural  language  to  their  con¬ 
sideration  ;  <  the  ^gpnning  of  strife 
was  as  the  letting  in  of  water he 
cautioned  the  house  to  consider  well 
the  course  they  were  pursuing,  and 
get  out  of  the  business.  The  best 
mode  of  doing  this,  would  be  to  post¬ 
pone  the  motion  for  so  long  a  time 
that  there  would  be  no  chance  of  any 
farther  discussion  of  it ;  to  liberate 
Gale  Jones,  and  then  let  a  question 
be  raised  upon  the  point  of  privilege, 
in  such  a  shape  that  it  might  be  dis¬ 
cussed  without  any  mixture  of  heat 
or  prejudice,  without  any  proceeding 
calculated  unduly  to  influence  their 
own  minds,  or  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  others.” 

Mr  Ponsonby  took  a  different  view 
of  the  subject,  though  he  argued  to 
the  same  effect.  He  maintained  that 
the  house  possessed  the  privilege  of 
committing  for  contempt,  or  for  a  li¬ 
bel,  and  that  there  were  very  intem- 
erate  expressions  in  the  letter,  per- 
aps  libellous  ones  (  but  he  contended 
that  they  were  not  of  so  marked  a 
nature  as  would  justify  the  house 
in  resorting  to  so  strong  a  measure, 
which,  instead  of  making  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  less  powerful,  would  make 
him  more  so,  and  render  the  question 
for  parliamentary  reform  more  popu¬ 
lar  than  it  had  ever  been.  Mr  Grattan 
pursued  the  same  strain  of  reasoning. 


in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  “  This,”- 
he  said,  “  was  a  contest  in  which  vic¬ 
tory  would  be  without  glory,  and  in 
which  defeat  must  be  followed  by 
disgrace.  When  the  house  went  to 
hunt  in  holes  and  comers  for  ques¬ 
tions  of  privilege,  they  diminished 
their  own  dignity.  They  might  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  that  the  result  of  this 
contest  would  not  tend  to  their  satis¬ 
faction.  Had  they  forgot  Wilkes’s 
case  ?  Did  they  not  know  that  it 
ended  in  his  being  elected  for  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  and  nominated  chamberlain  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  that  parlia¬ 
ment  was  at  length  obliged  to  shrink 
from  the  contest  ?  In  this  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  giant  and  the  dwarf,  the 

fiant  diminished  in  size,  and  the 
warf  magnified.  The  people  of  Eng¬ 
land,  with  their  characteristic  gene¬ 
rosity,  would  range  themselves  on  the 
weaker  side,  and  oppose  the  shield  of 
their  compassion  against  the  arm  of 
power.” 

These  allusions  to  the  temper  of 
the  populace  were  too  often  repeated 
by  the  opposition.  “  If  the  house 
were  brought  into  an  unpleasant  pre¬ 
dicament,  woe,”  said  Mr  Sheridan, 
”  be  to  the  late  member  for  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  !  he  is  answerable  for  its 
embarrassment,  and  for  whatever  con¬ 
sequences  may  follow.”  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan  then  asked  «  what  was  to  follow 
the  resolutions,  if  they  were  adopted  i 
Did  Mr  Lethbridge  mean  to  move 
that  Sir  Francis  should  be  sent  to  the 
Tower  ?  If  that  was  his  intention, 
for  himself  he  would  say,  that  he 
would  not  be  made  a  stepping-stone 
to  assist  him  in  his  progress.  He 
would  not  consent  to  hurt  a  hair  of 
Sir  Francis’s  head.  What  did  Mr 
Lethbridge  or  his  friends  mean  to 
move  i  He  called  upon  him  for  an 
answer,  and  he  was  entitled  to  an  an¬ 
swer.”  To  this  demand,  appearing 
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ai  it  did  almost  like  a  menace,  Mr 
Lethbridge  replied,  that  **  he  was  not 
to  be  driven  from  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  had  prescribed  for  himself. 
He  laid  the  resolutions  before  the 
house :  if  they  were  adopted,  it  would 
be  competent  for  any  member  to  fol* 
low  them  up  by  anv  motion  he  might 
think  proper.  When  such  a  motion 
was  proposed,  he  himself  would  give 
his  vote  conscientiously.’*  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Salisbury  then  rose,  and  declared 
that  if  the  resolutions  were  passed, 
he  would  move  that  Sir  Francis  be 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Upon  this 
Lord  Porchester  said,  that  though  no 
man  felt  a  stronger  desire  to  uphold 
the  privileges  of  the  house,  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  resolutions,  because 
he  was  convinced  they  proceeded  from 
vindictive  feelings. — “  Vindictive  ?” 
Mr  Wellesley- Pole  replied.  “A  more 
gross,  foul,  and  scandalous  libel  had 
never  occupied  the  attention  of  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  if  it  was  decided  to  be 
a  libel,  the  duty  of  the  house  would 
be  to  commit  the  author  to  the  Tower. 
Many  of  the  members  he  thought 
had  not  spoken  with  freedom,  because 
they  were  intimidated  by  what  had 
passed  out  of  doors.”  Mr  Tierney 
complained  that  this  was  unparlia¬ 
mentary  language  ;  the  speaker  de¬ 
cided  otherwise  ;  and  Mr  W.  Pole 
said  he  had  been  led  to  allude  to  the 
transactions  without  doors  by  what 
had  happened  to  himself  on  his  way 
to  the  house.  He  had  been  surround* 
ed  by  a  mob,  many  of  whom  exclaim¬ 
ed,  Burdett  for  ever ! — Mt  Wilber- 
force  remarked,  “  that  this  statement 
seemed  to  be  an  unfair  argument ;  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  intended  to  in¬ 
duce  the  house  to  adopt  the  motion 
for  commitment,  by  making  them 
ashamed  of  appearing  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated.  To  mark  their  sense  of  the 
paper,  the  house  was  in  duty  bound ; 


for  parliament  had  no  right  to  give 
^  the  privileges  of  the  people  of 
England,  of  which  the  right  claimed 
by  the  house  was  undoubtedly  one, 
sanctioned  by  precedent,  and  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  independence  of  the  house. 
But  the  wisest  course  would  be  to 
come  to  a  vote  on  the  resolutions  at 
present,  and  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  the  measure  of  punishment  to  a 
cooler  moment.”  This  advice  might 
have  been  prudent,  if  it  had  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  let  the  business  cool }  but  the 
longer  parliament  delayed  its  deci¬ 
sion,  the  more  would  the  demagogue 
writers  have  triumphed,  and  inflamed 
the  people.  bO  members  voted  with 
Lord  Folkestone  for  the  order  of  the 
day,  271  against  it.  Mr  Lethbridge’s 
resolutions  were  agreed  to  without  a 
division,  and  Sir  Robert  Salisbury 
then  moved  for  the  commitment  of 
Sir  Francis  to  the  Tower.  Many 
members  advised,  instead  of  this,  that 
he  should  be  reprimanded  in  his  place 
by  the  speaker,  and  this  was  put  t* 
the  vote.  The  minority  was  much 
more  numerous  upon  this  than  upon 
the  preceding  question,  the  commit¬ 
ment  being  carried  only  by  a  majority 
ofS8.  MrWilberforceandhisfnends, 
Mr  Adam  and  Mr  Williams  Wynn, 
voted  for  the  milder  course.  But  aU 
which  had  preceded,  and  all  which 
followed,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Francis, 
shews,  that  had  their  opinion  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  consequences  would  only 
have  been  one  step  removed,  and  that 
if  the  house  had  not  come  to  extremi¬ 
ties,  he  would  have  forced  them  to  it. 

It  was  between  seven  and  eight  on 
Friday  morning  before  the  mvision 
was  known.  Mr  Jones  Burdett,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Francis,  and  Mr  Roger 
O’Connor,  the  brother  of  Arthur 
O’Connor,  who  had  been  waiting  at 
the  house  all  night,  drove  off  imme¬ 
diately  to  Wimbledon,  to  acquaint 
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Sir  Francis  with  the  result.  Mean 
time  the  speaker  signed  the  warrant 
at  half  past  eight,  and  delivered  it  to 
Mr  Colman,  the  serjeant-at-arms,  di¬ 
recting  him,  if  possible,  to  serve  it 
before  ten  o’clock,  that  he  might  not 
have  to  convey  Sir  Francis  through 
the  streets  of  London  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  if  it  could  be  avoided. 
Mr  Colman,  with  the  deputy-ser- 
jeant,  Mr  Clementson,  immediately 
proceeded  to  Sir  Francis’s  house  in 
riccadilly.  Finding  that  he  was  not 
in  town,  the  seijeant-at-arms  return¬ 
ed  home  and  wrote  a  letter  to  him, 
stating  that  he  called  for  the  purpose 
of  serving  the  warrant  and  conveying 
him  to  the  Tower,  and  adding,  that, 
in  performing  his  official  duty,  it  was 
his  wish  to  consult  Sir  Francis’s  con¬ 
venience  as  to  the  time  and  method 
of  his  removal.  Having  done  this, 
Mr  Colman  awaited  his  answer,  and 
prepared  to  attend  the  house  at  its 
sitting,  that  he  might  report  what  he 
had  done.  Between  three  and  four  in 
the  afternoon,  as  the  speaker  was  at 
the  table  of  the  house,  information 
was  brought  him  that  the  serjeant 
was  preparii^  to  make  his  report, 
but  that  Sir  Francis  had  been  seen  in 
the  streets.  Upon  this  the  speaker 
sent  out  word  to  him  not  to  stop  to 
make  any  report  here,  but  to  go  and 
take  Sir  Francis  into  custody.  Mr 
Colman  immediately  went  to  Picca¬ 
dilly,  obtained  admittance,  and  saw 
him.  Sir  Francis  told  him  he  had 
written  an  answer  to  his  letter,  thank¬ 
ing  him  for  it,  and  saying  he  should 
be  Kady  to  receive  him  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  at  eleven  o’clock.  At  the  same 
time,  he  informed  him  that  he  should 
write  to  the  speaker.  With  this  Mr 
Colman  had  no  concern,  and  con¬ 
cluding  from  Sir  Francis’s  words  that 
he  meant  to  go  with  him  the  next 
morning,  he  departed. 


Having  been  desired  by  the  speaker 
when  he  received  the  warrant  to  treat 
Sir  Francis  with  proper  courtesy,  and 
being  himself  desirous  of  shewing  all 
due  respect  and  delicacy  to  a  member 
of  parliament  on  such  an  occasion, 
Mr  Colman  conceived  that  he  in¬ 
curred  no  risk  in  dealing  thus  with 
Sir  Francis,  instead  of  mrectly  car¬ 
rying  the  warrant  into  effect.  In 
fact,  it  would  not  then  have  been  in 
his  power ;  for  a  large  mob  had  by 
tha&  time  collected  about  the  house, 
whose  disposition  to  acts  of  turbu¬ 
lence  was  sufficiently  apparent.  He 
returned  to  the  speaker,  to  inform 
him  of  what  had  passed.  The  speak¬ 
er’s  first  words  were  ;  «  All  I  can 
have  to  say  to  you,  is  to  ask  where 
is  the  receipt  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  for  your  prisoner  ?”  Mr  Col¬ 
man  replied  by  stating,  that  an  ar¬ 
rangement  had  been  made  between 
him  and  Sir  Francis  that  he  should 
go  to  the  Tower  at  eleven  o’clock 
the  next  day.  The  speaker,  who 
seems  to  have  apprehended  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  than  Mr  Colman  had  as  yet 
suspected,  answered,  “  Possibly  you 
may  be  in  the  Tower  to-morrow,  or 
sooner ;  but  what  you  have  to  do 
now,  is  to  go  and  take  your  prisoner 
to  the  Tower  before  dark  and  he 
advised  him  to  call  at  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  Office  for  any  assistance  he 
conceived  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
execute  the  warrant,  thinking,  as  it 
appears,  that  there  might  be  some 
obstacle  on  the  part  of  the  rabble. 
This  was  about  six  o’clock,  Mr  Col¬ 
man  went  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Office.  There  Mr  Ryder  told  him 
the  business  had  been  very  much 
mismanaged.  At  this  he  expressed 
his  sorrow,  saying  that  he  had  done 
every  thing  in  his  power,  and  hoped 
he  should  be  borne  out.  Mr  Ryder 
then  went  away,  and  the  serjeant 
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applied  to  the  under  secretary,  Mr 
B^kett,  and  said  he  ought  to  have 
a  sufficient  civil  force,  and  also  an 
escort  of  cavalry,  because  police  offi¬ 
cers  on  foot  would  be  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  carriage  on  the  way  to 
the  Tower.  Mr  Beckett  referred  him 
to  the  magistrates,  Mr  Read  and  Mr 
Grahame,  who  were  present,  and  they 
told  him  that  if  military  assistance 
were  found  wanting,  it  should  be  sent 
to  his  relief. 

Mr  Colman,  once  more  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  deputy-serjeant,  then  went 
back  to  Sir  Francis’s  house,  informed 
him  that  he  had  received  a  reprimand 
from  the  speaker  for  not  executing 
the  warrant  in  the  morning,  said  that 
he  was  sorry  thus  to  be  obliged  to 
name  an  earlier  hour  for  his  removal, 
and  shewed  him  the  warrant.  Sir 
Francis  replied,  he  was  sure  that  the 
speaker  w'ould  not  upon  consideration 
think  Mr  Colman  to  blame ;  for  if 
he  had  intended  to  remain  with  him 
in  the  afternoon,  it  would  not  have 
been  in  his  power,  as,  without  any 
personal  offence  to  him,  he.  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis,  would  not  have  permitted  him  to 
remain.  The  serjeant  then  said  he 
should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  force, 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  execute  the  war¬ 
rant.  Sir  Francis  answered,  **  If  you 
bring  an  overwhelming  force,  I  must 
submit ;  but  I  dare  not,  from  my 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  my  respect 
for  his  laws,  yield  a  voluntary  sub¬ 
mission  to  SUCH  a  warrant :  it  is  ille¬ 
gal.”  He  added,  that  nothing  but 
actual  force  should  make  him  go, 
and  that  he  would  resist  that  as  long 
as  was  in  his  power.  The  serjeant 
attempted  to  persuade  him  to  a  more 
peaceable  course,  but  in  vain.  You 
must  leave  my  house,”  said  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis.  *‘  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
speaker,  which,  if  you  please,  you 
may  take  with  you  and  deliver.  It 


contains  my  resolution  as  to  your 
warrant.”  This  Mr  Colman  decli¬ 
ned.  He  had  already  incurred  blame, 
he  said,  by  not  executing  the  war¬ 
rant,  and  he  should  be  considered  at 
more  culpable  if  he  carried  any  letter 
in  contradiction  to  it.  Finding  it 
then  necessary  to  withdraw,  he  left 
the  house,  and  once  more  went  to  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  Office. 

Here  he  found  the  under  secretary 
and  the  two  magistrates.  He' told 
them  of  the  intention  to  resist  which 
had  now  been  avowed  by  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
them  the  insufficiency  of  a  civil  force, 
which  could  neither  keep  pace  with 
the  carriage,  nor  make  any  resistance 
if  a  rescue  should  be  attempted.  The 
magistrates  still  imanned  that  the 
civu  authority  would  be  sufficient, 
saying,  that  military  force  should  be 
ready,  if  any  person  came  and  stated 
upon  oath  that  it  was  required.  Mr 
Colman  remonstrated  against  such 
an  arrangement.  A  mm),  he  said, 
might  meet  the  carriage  on  the  Isling¬ 
ton  road,  (which  he  meant  to  take) 
and  before  any  milita^  assistance 
could  be  sent  from  the  Horse  Guards 
to  his  relief,  it  would  be  too  late. 
They  continued  debating  upon  this 
point  from  nine  o’clock  till  midnight, 
when  Mr  Colman,  submitting  to  their 
opinion,  but  altogether  unconvinced 
by  it,  consented  to  go  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  thirty  constables,  and  begin 
his  business,  trusting,  as  he  said,  to 
chance,  and  to  their  sending  him'  a 
military  escort. 

Sir  Francis,  meantime,  sent  his  let¬ 
ter  to  the  speaker  by  his  own  son, 
a  youth  of  fourteen,  and  his  brother, 
M^r  Jones  Burdctt.  It  was  in  these 
words : 

“  Piccadilly,  April  6, 1810. 

“  Sir, — ^When  I  was  returned  ia 
due  form  by  the  electors  of  West- 
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minster,  they  imagined  that  they  had 
chosen  me  as  their  trustee  in  a  House 
of  Commons,  to  maintain  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  land  ;  having  ac* 
cepted  that  trust,  I  never  will  betray 
it :  I  have  also,  as  a  dutiful  subject, 
taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
king,  to  obey  his  laws ;  and  I  never 
will  consent,  by  any  act  of  mine,  to 
obey  any  set  of  men,  who,  contrary 
to  those  laws,  assume  the  power  of 
the  king. — Power  and  privilege  are 
not  the  same  things,  and  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  together;  privi¬ 
lege  is  an  exemption  from  power,  and 
was  by  law  secured  to  the  third 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  protect 
them,  that  they  might  safely  protect 
the  people ;  not  to  give  them  power  to 
destroy  the  people. — Your  warrant, 
sir,  I  believe  you  to  know  to  be  ille¬ 
gal.  I  know  it  to  be  so.  To  superior 
force  I  must  submit ;  but  I  will  not, 
and  dare  not,  incur  the  danger  of  con¬ 
tinuing  voluntarily  to  make  one  of 
any  set  of  men  who  shall  assume  ille¬ 
gally  the  whole  power  of  the  realm  ; 
and  who  have  no  more  right  to  take 
myself,  or  any  one  of  my  constituents, 
by  force,  than  I  or  they  possess,  to 
take  any  one  of  those  who  are  now 
guilty  of  this  usurpation.  And  1 
would  condescend  to  accept  the  mean¬ 
est  office  that  would  vacate  my  seat ; 
being  more  desirous  of  getting  out  of 
my  present  association,  than  other 
men  may  be  desirous  of  getting  pro¬ 
fitably  into  it. — Sir,  this  is  not  a  let¬ 
ter  in  answer  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  it 
is  an  answer  to  a  vote  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  kind,  1  know  not  what  to  call 
it ;  but  since  you  have  begun  this 
correspondence  with  me,  I  must  beg 
you  to  read  this  my  answer  to  those 
under  whose  orders  you  have  com¬ 
menced  it.— I  remain,  sir,  your  most 
•bediept  humble  servant, 

“  Francis  Burdett.” 


This  letter  was  delivered  at  the 
speaker’s  at  ten  o’clock  that  night, 
and  an  answer  was  desired ;  but  of 
course  none  was  given.  By  this 
time,  those  consequences  began  to 
be  felt,  which  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Francis  was  so  well  calculated  to  pro¬ 
voke,  and  the  indecision  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  so  little  calculated  to  prevent. 
Ever  since  the  vote  of  the  house  had 
been  known,  a  crowd  had  been  col¬ 
lecting  in  Piccadilly  ;  it  was  begun  by 
persons  whom  idleness  or  curiosity, 
rather  than  anyevildesign,  led  thither, 
and  the  boys  and  the  rabble  soon  as¬ 
sembled,  when  they  saw  a  rallying 
point  for  tumult  and  mischief.  Many 
thousands  were  thus  gathered  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
the  opportunity  which  this  afforded 
of  exciting  the  passions  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  was  not  omitted  by  those  who 
were  more  probably  the  dupes,  than 
the  agents  of  the  demagogue  faction. 
The  streets  were  placarded  with  a 
notice,  that  a  requisition  was  signing 
for  a  public  meeting  of  the  electors, 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pedient,  in  consequence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  having  deprived  them  of 
one  of  their  representatives,  and  this 
bill  was  headed  with  the  words  Bur- 
dett  and  Westminster !  in  large  let¬ 
ters.  Placards  of  Burdett  for  ever ! 
were  circulated  among  the  mob,  who 
compelled  all  passengers,  either  in  car¬ 
riages  or  on  horseback,  to  pull  off 
their  hats  as  they  passed  the  house  of 
Sir  Francis,  and  huzza  the  hero  of 
the  day.  Several  carriages  were  as¬ 
sailed,  and  the  windows  broken.  The 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  assaulted, 
and  covered  with  mud ;  so  also  was 
an  officer  in  full  uniform,  though  he 
submitted  hat  in  hand  to  the  conces¬ 
sions  which  were  required.  Towards 
evening  their  number  had  greatly  in¬ 
creased  ;  pickpockets  and  rufBans  of 
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every  kind  had  resorted  to  a  scene 
which  was  likely  to  afford  them  so 
favourable  a  held.  As  soon  as  the 
darkness  had  closed,  they  proceeded 
to  more  systematic  outrages.  A  party 
went  to  the  house  in  Berkc‘ley>square, 
which  Mr  Lethbrulge  formerly  inha¬ 
bited,  and  began  tobreak  the  windows. 
The  present  owner,  whose  wife  was 
at  that  time  lying  dead  in  the  house, 
came  out,  and  the  populace,  finding 
theirmistake,  went  on  to  Mr  Yorke’s, 
broke  the  windows,  and  window- 
frames,  and  covered  the  house  with 
mud.  They  then  proceeded  to  Lord 
Chatham’s,  to  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
trose’s,  Lord  Westmoreland’s,  and  Sir 
R.  Peek’s,  everywhere  committing  the 
same  outrages.  They  broke  some  of 
Lord  Erskine’s  windows,  not  mista¬ 
king  the  house,  but  because,  now  that 
sport  was  begun,  any  man  who  was 
conspicuous  was  considered  a  fit  ob¬ 
ject,  and  many  houses  of  individuals, 
who  were  altogether  unknown  to  the 
mob,  were  assailed  in  pure  wanton¬ 
ness.  Marquis  Wellesley’s  house, 
and  Mr  Wellesley  Pole’s  suffered 
much.  At  Sir  John  Anstruther’s, 
they  destroyed  the  chandeliers  and 
some  of  the  furniture,  as  well  as  the 
windows.  A  cry  was  set  up.  To 
Windham’s,  to  Windham’s !  but  the 
rabbk  did  not  know  where  he  lived. 
They  found  the  way  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s.  Lord  Dartmouth’s,  and  Mr 
Perceval’s  ;  but  by  this  the  Horse- 
guards  were  ordered  out,  and  several 
corps  of  volunteers  were  called  to 
quarters. 

About  eleven  at  night,  a  notion 
prevailed  that  Sir  Francis  was  not  to 
be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the  mob  in 
Piccadilly  and  St  James’s-street  in¬ 
sisted  upon  an  illumination  in  honour 
of  his  triumph.  Those  who  refused, 
or  who  did  not  instantly  obey,  had 
their  windows  broken.  At  midnight. 


the  streets  were  in  a  blaze  of  h'ght ; 
but  the  dragoons,  in  larger  or  smaller 
bodies,  were  now  scouring  the  streets 
in  that  vicinity,  and  by  two  o’clock 
the  mob  dispersed.  All  that  had 
hitherto  passed  did  not  convince  the 
government  that  effectual  measures 
ought  instantly  to  be  used  ;  and  Mr 
Cc^an  was  suffered,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  to  makeanother  attempt, 
which  he  himself  thought  bopekss. 
At  half  past  six,  he  went  once  more 
to  Sir  Francis’s  house,  attended  by 
Mr  Ckmentson,  two  messengers  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  about 
twenty  police  officers.  Early  as  the 
hour  was,  they  were  told  that  Sir^ 
Francis  was  not  at  home,  and  that  it 
was  not  known  when  he  would  be 
in.  Upon  this  Mr  Colman,  leaving 
a  messenger  in  the  hall  of  the  house, 
set  off  for  Wimbledon,  supposing  Sir 
Francis  was  at  his  residence  there : 
he  found  that  this  was  not  the  case, 
returned  to  town,  gave  the  warrant 
to  the  messenger  who  was  left  in  Pic¬ 
cadilly,  and  then  went  to  his  own 
house  for  a  short  time.  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  had  gone  to  breakfast  with  Mr 
O’Connor,  after  which  he  took  a 
ride  in  the  Park,  certain  that  he  should 
not  be  looked  for  there,  and  then 
returned  home.  There  he  saw  the  mes¬ 
senger,  who  gave  him  the  warrant, 
and  said  he  was  ordered  to  remain 
with  him.  Sir  Francis  put  the  war¬ 
rant  in  his  pocket,  saying.  My  friend, 
this  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant,  you 
may  return  and  inform  the  speaker 
that  I  will  not  obey  it. — The  messen¬ 
ger  replied,  that  his  orders  were  to 
remain,  and  remain  he  must,  unless 
he  were  forced  to  withdraw.  Mr 
O’Connor  then  led  him  down  stairs 
to  the  door.  There  is  the  door  open, 
said  he ;  .you  must  go ;  but  it  is  not 
my  practice  to  be  so  uncivil  as  to  lay 
.  violent  hands  on  any  one,  and  I  hope 
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will  not  make  it  necessary  now. 
The  messenger  accordingly,  feeling 
that  sufficient  compulsion  for  all  legal 
purposes  had  been  used,  went  away. 

Mr  Colman  by  this  time  had  heard 
of  Sir  Francis’s  return,  and  once  more 
hastened  to  his  house.  The  door  was 
opened  a  little  way  to  him,  being  se¬ 
cured  within  by  a  chain,  and  as  soon 
as  he  told  his  name,  the  servant  repli¬ 
ed,  that  he  could  not  comein,  and  shut 
the  door  upon  him.  The  crowd  was 
now  very  great,  extending  through 
Piccadilly,  beyond  Berkeley -street  on 
the  one  side,  and  as  far  as  Clarges- 
street  on  the  other.  Placards,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  people,  were  stuck  up  in 
several  parts  of  the  city,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower. 
About  noon,  a  troop  of  the  Life¬ 
guards,  and  a  company  of  the  Foot- 
uards  took  post  before  Sir  Francis’s 
ouse ;  the  infantry  on  the  pavement 
about  the  house,  the  cavalry  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  street  facing  them. 
This  did  not  prevent  the  populace 
from  pursuing  the  same  course  as  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  compelling 
all  who  passed  to  pull  off  their  hats. 
At  length  the  Life-guards  were  or¬ 
dered  to  clear  the  street ;  the  mob 
retreated  wherever  they  appeared,  but 
rallied  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and 
things  appeared  so  serious,  that  it 
was  thought  proper  to  read  the  riot 
act.  During  this  transaction.  Sir 
Francis  from  time  to  time  shewed 
himself  at  the  window,  where  he  was 
cheered  by  the  huzzas  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  He  was  visited  during  the 
day  by  his  colleague  Lord  Cochrane, 
by  Lord  Folkestone,  Mr  Curra»| 
Colonel  Wardle,  Mr  Madocks,  Ma¬ 
jor  Cartwright  and  Mr  Boswell ;  Earl 
Thanet  also,  Mr  Coke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Mr  Whitbread  called  upon  him  ; 
and  they  represented  to  him  strongly 
the  propriety  of  yielding  obedience  to 
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the  warrant,  now  that  enough  had 
been  done  to  constitute  a  case  for  the 
trial  of  the  right.  His  other  friends 
seemed  not  to  have  advised  him  so 
wisely  ;  and  he  himself  replied,  that 
his  mind  was  made  up  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  the  evening  he  sent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  to  the  sheriff  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex 

“  Gentlemen, — In  furtherance 
of  an  attempt  to  deprive  me  of  my  li¬ 
berty,  under  the  authority  of  an  in¬ 
strument  which  I  know  to  be  illegal, 
viz.  a  warrant  by  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  my  house  is,  at 
this  moment,  beset  by  a  military  force. 

As  I  am  determined  never  to 
yield  a  voluntary  obedience  to  an  act 
contrary  to  the  laws,  I  am  resolved 
to  resist  the  execution  of  such  a  war¬ 
rant,  by  all  the  legal  means  in  my 
power';  and  as  you  are  the  constitu¬ 
tional  officers  appointed  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  of  your  bailiwick  from 
violence  and  oppression,  from  what¬ 
ever  quarter  they  may  come,  I  make 
this  requisition  to  you,  gentlemen,  to 
furnish  me  with  your  aid,  with  which 
the  laws  have  provided  you,  either  by 
calling  out  the  Posse  Comitatus,  or 
such  other  as  the  case  and  circum¬ 
stances  may  require. 

“  It  is  for  you  to  consider  how 
far  you  may  be  liable,  should  I,  by 
any  unlawful  force,  acting  under  an 
unlawful  authority,  be  taken  from  my 
house. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  your  very  obedient  humble 
servant,  Francis  Bukdett. 

“  Piccadilly,  April  7, 1810.”  ' 

The  government  had  expected  no 
other  difficulty  in  executing  the  war¬ 
rant,  than  what  a  few  peace  officers, 
or  at  the  worst  the  appearance  of  « 
troop  of  horse  would  dissipate.  They 
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did  not  expect  the  sort  of  resistance  of  Saturday,  Mr  Perceval  advised  the 


which  Sir  Francis  made,  and  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  it.  SirFran-i 
cis  himself  seems  not  to  have  known 
when  he  began,  how  far  he  should 
proceed  ;  his  language  and  his  letter 
to  Mr  Colman,  if  not  intended  di¬ 
rectly  to  deceive  him,  which  it  would 
be  every  way  injurious  to  Sir  Francis 
to  suppose,  clearly  meant  what  Mr 
Colman  understood  it  to  mean,  that 
he  would  go  with  him  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  Tower.  That  gentleman’s 
courtesy,  the  indecision  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  government,  the  flattery  of  the 
mob  perhaps,  and  probably  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  encouragement  of  mischie- 
vousmen,  induced  him  to  carry  his  re¬ 
sistance  to  a  point,  for  which  no  ex¬ 
cuse  can  be  admitted,  because  all  be¬ 
yond  what  was  necessary  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  legal  case,  could  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  nothing  but  tumult  and  dan¬ 
ger.  It  was  upon  the  Saturday  morn- 
iiing  that  he  made  up  his  resolution 
to  barricade  his  house  ;  had  that  re¬ 
solution  been  taken  earlier,  he  would 
not  for  a  day  and  half  have  exposed 
himself  to  capture.  In  proportion 
as  the  magistrates  acted  with  timidi¬ 
ty,  he  and  his  party,  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence,  became  audacious.  Their 
indecision  arose  from  a  scruple  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  it  was  lawful  to  use  force  in 
executing  the  speaker’s  warrant :  now 
it  is  apparent,  that  if  such  a  warrant 
cannot  be  enforced,  itis  in  reality  good 
for  nothing  ;  but  instead  of  looking 
for  the  solution  of  the  scruple  in  that 
principle  of  common  sense,  upon 
which  all  common  law  is  founded,  the 
magistrates  and  the  ministers  were 
anxious  to  And  out  cases  and  pre¬ 
cedents,  and  obtain  opinions  which 
might  justify  an  act,  not  only  in  itself 
justifiable,  but  now  become  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  metropolis.  On  the  afternoon 


serjeant-at-arms  to  take  the  attorney- 
general’s  opinion.  T o  obtain  this  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  case  legally  drawn 
up  :  in  drawing  up  the  case  a  blunder 
was  made;  instead  of  the  warrant 
to  the  Serjeant  to  take  the  body,  that 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  body  was  inserted ;  and  far¬ 
ther  delay  was  occasioned  that  this 
might  be  rectified.  The  opinion  which 
Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  delivered  breathed 
the  same  indecisive  spirit,  which  it 
was  expected  to  remedy.  No  in¬ 
stance,  he  said,  having  been  stated  to 
him  in  which  the  outer  door  of  a 
house  had  been  broken  open  under 
the  speaker’s  warrant ;  and  presuming 
that  no  such  instance  was  to  be  found, 
he  must  therefore  form  his  opinion  al¬ 
together  upon  cases  which  have  arisen 
upon  the  execution  of  writs  or  war¬ 
rants  issuing  from  other  courts,  and 
which  seem  to  fall  within  the  same 
principle.  It  is  laid  down,  that  where 
the  king  is  a  party,  the  sheriff  may 
break  open  the  defendant’s  house, 
either  to  arrest  him,  or  to  do  other  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  king’s  process,  if  other¬ 
wise  he  cannot  enter,  tnough  he  cannot 
break  into  a  house  at  the  suit  of  ^n 
individual ;  the  distinction  proceed¬ 
ing  upon  the  greater  importance  of 
enforcing  the  process  of  the  crown  for 
the  public  benefit,  than  that  of  indi¬ 
viduals  for  the  support  of  their  private 
right.  Reasoning  from  hence,  the 
attorney-general  said,  he  should  think 
that  the  speaker’s  warrant  to  appre¬ 
hend  a  man,  under  sentence  of  com¬ 
mitment  for  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  might  be 
executed  in  the  same  manner  with  cri¬ 
minal  process  in  the  name  of  the  king ; 
inasmuch  as  those  privileges  were  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public  only,  and 
the  public  are  interested  in  the  due 
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support  of  them.”  So  far  the  rea-  that  in  issuing  the  warrant  he  had  done 
soning  was  clear,  and  the  opinion  his  duty,  and  he  doubted  not  that 
conclusive.  But  what  followed  was  the  sheriffs  would  do  theirs.  Mr 
little  calculated  to  remove  any  appre*  Sheriff  Wood’s  political  opinions  led 
hension  of  responsibility  which  the  him  to  take  part  in  his  feelings  de- 
8erjeant-at.arm8  mightreasonablyfeel,  cidedly  with  Sir  Francis,  rather  than 
when  he  saw  so  little  decision  in  those  with  the  government,  which,  by  its 
who  ought  to  have  directed  him,  and  forbearance,  had  suffered  itself  so  un¬ 
in  whom  he  should  have  had  confi-  worthily  to  be  brought  into  a  contest 
dence.  “  If,”  the  attorney-general  with  him.  He  therefore  considered 
continued,  ”  the  act  had  beert  done,  the  letter  which  he  had  received  as 
and  I  were  asked  whether  it  could  be  **  an  intimation  of  a  disturbance,  of 
defended,  I  should  say  that  it  could  ;  which,  as  conservator  of  the  peace,  he 
but  when  it  is  previously  known  that  was  bound  to  take  official  notice  ;” 
the  execution  of  the  warrant  will  be  so  going  to  Sir  Francis,  and  being 
resisted  by  force,  and  if  death  should  requested  by  him  to  pass  the  night  in 
ensue  in  such  a  conflict,  the  officer  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
wh»  executes  the  warrant  would  stand  iug  it  by  the  civil  power  against  mili- 
justified  or  not,  as  the  breaking  of  tary  force,  he  readily  consented.  In 
the  house  may  be  held  lawful  or  un-  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  saw  his 
lawful, — I  feel  myself  obliged  to  bring  colleague  Mr  Sheriff  Atkins,and  they 
this  under  his  notice,  leaving  him  to  jointly  addressed  a  letter  to  the  se- 
judge  for  himself,  whether  he  will  cretary  of  state,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
venture  to  act  upon  my  opinion.  Sir  Francis’s  letter,  and  requiring  his 
which  has  no  direct  authority  in  point  instructions  how  to  act  in  conse- 
to  support  it,  but  rests  upon  reason-  quence.  Mr  Ryder  replied,  that  it 
ing  from  other  cases.”  Mr  Colman  was  not  for  him  to  enter  into  the  rea- 
was  thus  left  in  doubt  whether  he  soning  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett’s  let- 
should  not  become  subject  to  an  in-  ter  ;  but  he  could  have  no  doubt  that 
dictment  for  murder,  if  any  person-  they  would  feel  it  their'duty  to  give 
were  killed  in  the  contest  which  was  so  every  assistance  which  might  be  re- 
likely  to  ensue ;  and  whether  it  would  quired  of  them  in  aid  of  the  speaker’s 
be  murder,  if  any  person  in  that  con-  warrant,  rather  than  in  resistance  to 
test  should  think  proper  to  kill  him.  it.  The  two  sheriffs  remaii^ed  in  Sir 
Meantime  the  agitation  of  the  pub-  Francis’s  house  till  between  two  and 
lie  mind  continually  increased,  and  three  in  the  morning  ;  then  feeling 
the  populace  became  bolder,  belie-  assured  that  no  attempt  would  be 
ving,  as  they  had  industriously  been  made  to  enter  it  during  the  darkness, 
taught,  that  Sir  Francis  was  engaged  they  returned  home.  The  attomey- 
in  resisting  an  invasion  of  the  laws,  general  had  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
and  that  their  zeal  was  displayed  in  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  execute 
defence  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  warrant  in  the  night ;  and  even 
the  country.  Mr  Sheriff  Wood,  on  without  such  an  opinion,  it  would  have 
receiving  Sir  Francis’s  letter,  com-  been  felt  that  such  an  act  could  only 
municated  it  first  to  the  lord  mayor,  properly  be  done  in  open  day.  Du- 
and  then  went  to  the  speaker,  and  ring  the  evening  and  night  of  Satur- 
required  his  information  and  advice  day,  the  populace  were  prevented  by 
upon  the  subject.  The  speaker  said,  the  military  from  renewing  the  out- 
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rages  of  the  preceding  night.  Some 
mischief  however  ensued,  from  the 
riotous  disposition  which  had  been 
excited ;  a  party  of  the  light  dra- 

f;oon8  were  mistaken  for  Germans, 
rom  the  foolery  of  their  trappings, 
and  this  error  exasperated  the  peojde, 
among  whom  so  many  inflammatory 
declamations  against  foreign  troops 
had  been  circulated.  The  military 
were  hooted  and  pelted,  and  several 
shots  were  fired  at  them  :  they  bore 
these  insults  and  outrages  with  ex- 
emplary  forbearance  ;  and  even  after 
one  of  their  comrades  had  been  shot 
with  a  ball  through  the  jaw,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  load  their  pistols 
till  the  magistrates  had  once  more 
endeavoured  to  repress  the  tumult. 
This  was  found  ineifectual ;  the  civil 
officers,  as  well  as  the  military,  were 
assaulted  with  mud  and  stones.  At 
length  a  few  shots  were  fired  by  the 
soldiers  in  self-defence,  and  one  man 
in  Piccadilly  was  mortally  wounded. 

On  Sunday,  at  seven  o’clock,  the 
seijeant-at-arms,  with  a  party  of  po¬ 
lice  officers,  once  more  demanded  en¬ 
trance  at  Sir  Francis’s  door  in  vain. 
Messengers  were  then  stationed  to 
watch  the  house,  and  Mr  Colman 
and  his  deputy  remained  alternately 
in  the  neighbourhood,  waiting  to  ap¬ 
prehend  him  in  case  he  should  come 
out.  The  weather  happened  to  be 
fine,  and  the  idlers  therefore  being 
abroad,  the  concourse  of  people  was 
far  greater  than  it  had  been  on  the 
precraing  days  ;  and  as  their  numbers 
increased  they  became  more  riotous, 
and  began  to  insult  and  annoy  the 
soldiers,  hissing  and  groaning  at  them, 
and  attacking  them  with  stones  and 
mud.  They  bore  all  this  with  the  tem¬ 
per  of  Englishmen.  One  of  the  mob 
threw  a  handful  of  mud  into  the  face 
of  a  dragoon  ;  he  wiped  off  the  filth, 
rode  up  to  the  fellow,  and  exclaimed. 


**  You  rascal !  if  I  hadn’t  a  sword  and 
pistols,  I  would  get  off  my  horse,  and 
break  every  bone  in  your  skin — don’t 
do  so  again  !”  About  one  o’clock 
the  two  sheriffs  waited  again  on  Sir 
Francis.  Mr  Wood  had  no  doubts 
as  to  the  illegality  of  the  warrant,  nor 
as  to  the  course  which  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  pursue.  His  colleague, 
Mr  Atkins,  was  of  a  different  opi¬ 
nion  ;  the  warrant,  he  thought,  must 
be  legal,  because  it  directed  that  the 
officer  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  call  on  all  mayors,  sheriffs, 
magistrates  and  others,  to  assist 
in  Its  execution.  Mr  Sheriff  Wood 
went  to  the  magistrates,  who  were 
assembled  at  the  Gloucester  Coffee¬ 
house,  and,  according  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  remonstrated  with'them  against 
ordering  the  soldiers  to  act,  telling 
them  that  if  any  death  ensued,  he 
would  indict  them  for  murder.  The 
magistrates,  however,  publicly  contra¬ 
dicted  this,  affirming  that  they  never 
heard  him  use  any  such  threatening 
language,  and  that  his  interference 
did  not  in  any  way  prevent  them  from 
doing  what  they  conceived  to  be  their 
duty.  The  Life-guards  continued 
patiently  to  bear  the  insults  of  the 
mob  ;  they  repeatedly  requested  them 
to  desist ;  sometimes  they  presented 
thdr  pistols,  hoping  to  intimidate 
them,  and  sometimes  made  a  shew  of 
charging.  All  these  means  were  in¬ 
effectual  ;  and  the  Life-guards,  being 
at  last  provoked  beyond  all  endu¬ 
rance,  made  a  charge,  yet  so  as  to 
disperse  the  mob  without  injuring 
them.  The  mob  opened  before  them, 
and  fled  in  all  directions ;  but  they 
rallied  as  soon  as  the  guards  returned 
to  their  post,  and  the  same  threaten¬ 
ing  synmtoms  continued  till  about 
dusk.  Then  it  began  to  rain,  and 
this  drove  away  most  of  those  whom 
mere  idleness  or  curiosity  had  assem- 
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bled.  The  more  mischievous  spirits 
kept  their  ground.  Having  been  dri. 
ven  from  the  west  end  of  Piccadilly, 
they  made  the  inhabitants  from  the 
east  end  of  Coventry-street  and  St 
James’s  Church,  whom  they  had  be¬ 
fore  forced  to  illuminate,  put  out 
their  lights  about  ten  o’clock,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  broke  all  the  lamps 
on  both  sides  of  the  way.  This  made 
it  evident  ( as  was  once  the  case  on  a 
more  serious  occasion  at  Dublin)  that 
some  scheme  of  mischief  was  going 
on.  They  carried  away  the  ladders 
and  scaffolding  from  a  house  which 
was  under  repair  near  Vigo.lane,  and 
with  these  materials  formed  a  barri¬ 
cade  across  Piccadilly,  towards  which 
they  endeavoured  to  allure  the  caval¬ 
ry,  hoping  that  they  would  come  on 
in  full  gallop,  and  thus  be  thrown. 
This  artihce  was  discovered,  and  a 
party  of  foot  soldiers  soon  broke  down 
their  works  of  defence.  The  rain  be¬ 
came  heavier  towards  midnight,  and 
produced  the  same  effect  in  quieting 
the  town  which  the  hour  of  dinner 
used  to  do  at  Paris  in  the  days  of  the 
Fronde. 

Meantime,  on  Sunday  night  the 
serjeant-at-arms  succeeded  in  convin¬ 
cing  the  secretary  of  state  that  mi¬ 
litary  assistance  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  the  warrant  into  effect. 
Sir  Francis,  expecting  that  Monday 
morning  would  put  an  end  to  the 
farce  or  tragedy  of  his  resistance,  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  as  much  stage  effect  as 
possible  to  the  catastrophe  ;  and  with 
that  intent,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  began  to  hear  his  son,  an  Eton 
boy,  read  and  construe  Magna  Charta. 
A  ladder  was  placed  against  the  house, 
and  one  of  the  peace  officers  ascend¬ 
ed,  lifted  up  the  sash  of  the  room  in 
which  the  family  were  assembled,  and 
attempted  to  enter.  Mr  O’Connor 
ran  up  to  him.  An  account,  which 
evidently  came  from  good  authority. 


states,  that  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  Mr  O’Connor  to  have  thrown  this 
person  off  the  ladder  into  the  area  ; 
but  Sir  Francis  called  out  not  to  hurt 
the  man,  and  this  gentleman  **  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  putting  one  hand 
to  his  breast,  and  with  the  other  shut¬ 
ting  the  window  most  prudently, 
— for  if  he  had  not  so  contented  him¬ 
self,  he  would  probably  havebeen  very 
little  contented  with  the  legal  conse¬ 
quences  which  would  have  ensued. 

Having  been  baffled  in  this  attempt, 
the  police  officers  descended  into  the 
area,  broke  open  a  window,  and  enter¬ 
ed.  Mr  O’Connor,  who  ran  down 
stairs  to  see  if  all  was  sa^e  below, 
came  too  late  :  they  made  their  way 
up  stairs,  and  the  setjeant-at-arms  fol¬ 
lowed  and  addressed  the  baronet,  say¬ 
ing,  «  Sir  Francis,  you  are  my  pri¬ 
soner.”  “  By  what  authority  do  you 
act  ?”  said  Sir  Francis ;  “  by  what 
power,  sir,  have  you  broken  into  my 
house,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  ?”  Mr  Colman  replied,  “  Sir 
Francis,  my  authority  is  in  my  hand  ; 
it  is  the  warrant  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.”  ”  That,”  rejoined  Sir 
Francis,  **  is  no  sufficient  warrant ; 
no,  not  to  arrest  my  person  in  the  open 
street,  much  less  to  break  open  my 
house  in  violation  of  all  law.  If  you 
have  a  warrant  from  his  majesty,  or 
from  a  proper  officer  of  the  king,  1 
will  pay  instant  obedience  to  it,  but 
I  will  not  yield  to  an  illegal  order.” 
This  was  neither  the  time  nor  place 
for  Mr  Colman  to  discuss  the  legal 
question.  “  Sir  Francis,”  he  replied, 
**  1  demand  you  to  yield  in  the  name 
of  the  Commons  Houseof  Parliament, 
and  I  trust  you  will  not  compel  me 
to  use  force.  I  entreat  you  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  1  wish  to  shew  you  every 
respect.”  Sir  Francis  answered,  **  I 
tell  you  distinctly  that  I  will  not  vo¬ 
luntarily  submit  to  an  unlawful  order ; 
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and  I  demand  in  the  king's  name,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  law,  that  you  forth¬ 
with  retire  from  my  house.”  “  Then 
sir,”  said  the  serjeant,  “  1  must  call 
in  assistance,  and  force  you  to  yield.” 
The  constables  upon  this  laid  hold  of 
Sir  Francis.  Mr  Jones  Burdett  and 
Mr  O’Connor  immediately  took  him 
each  by  an  arm  ;  the  peace  officers 
closed  on  them  all  three,  and  drew 
them  down  stairs.  Sir  Francis  pro¬ 
tested  in  the  king's  name  against  this 
violation  of  his  person  and  his  house, 
and  told  them  they  were  acting  at 
their  peril. 

A  coach  was  ready  at  the  door ; 
the  cavalry  surrounded  it ;  Sir  Francis 
got  in  with  bis  brother,  the  deputy- 
serjeant,  and  a  messenger ;  Mr  Col- 
man  mounted  his  horse  to  attend  him, 
and  they  set  off  with  a  strong  escort  up 
Albemarle-street,  proceeding  round 
by  way  of  Islington.  They  went  at 
a  good  rate,  and  it  being  earlier  than 
the  mob  assembled,  they  had  past  up 
Albemarle-street  before  it  was  known 
that  he  was  apprehended.  A  cry 
was  then  set  up,  “  They  have  taken 
him,  they  have  dragged  him  out  of 
his  house.”  It  spread  almost  instan¬ 
taneously  ;  and  before  the  cavalcade 
reached  the  Tower,  the  streets  in  its 
vicinity  through  which  he  was  to  pass 
were  completely  filled  with  people. 
Preparations  had  been  made  for  his  re¬ 
ception  on  Friday.  Earl  Moira,  as  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  Tower,  arrived  there  at 
ten  o'clock  that  morning  to  receive  him 
in  person,  and  many  t'.ousands  waited 
about  the  gates  and  in  the  adjoining 
avenues,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  day.  Others,  suppo- 
singthatSir  Franciswould  be  brought 
by  water,  crowded  to  the  wharfs,  and 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
same  expectation  continued  on  Satur¬ 
day  ;  that  part  of  the  river  opposite 
the  Tower  was  crowded  with  boats. 


Placards  were  stuck  up  in  the  city, 
and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tower.  One  of  them  was  in 
these  words  :  “  Britons,  protect  Bur-  ' 
dett !”  But  though  the  government 
had  not  by  timely  vigour  prevented 
all  this  agitation,  they  took  effectual  : 
precautions  against  the  consequences 
which  it  was  so  likely  to  produce, 
and  called  out  such  a  military  force  as  ’ 
had  never  been  seen  in  the  metropolis  1 
before.  Besides  the  volunteers,  it  is 
said  that  above  19,000  horse  and  foot  ’ 
were  collected  in  and  ronnd  London  ; 
and  about  15,000  more,  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  halted  within 
a  day’s  march.  While  the  seneant-at- 
arms  escorted  his  prisoner  by  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  way,  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  crowded  streets,  two  batta-  I 
lions  of  foot  guards  marched  by  the  \ 
shortest  route,  through  the  Strand 
Mr  Colman  had  previously  seen  the 
lord  mayor,  and  obtained  his  permis- 
sion  that  the  civil  and  military  escort 
from  Westminster  might  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  city.  It  was  so  arranged, 
in  respect  for  the  civil  power  and  the 
rights  of  the  city,  that  the  city-mar¬ 
shal  met  these  troops  at  Temple  Bar, 
and  headed  them.  They  drew  up 
three  deep  before  the  Tower  gates, 
covering  the  entrance.  Shortly  after 
the  escort  arrived,  the  light  dragoons 
cleared  the  way,  and  the  coach  drove 
to  the  Tower  gates,  amid  the  huzzas  | 
of  the  mob,  and  their  shouts  of  Bur¬ 
dett  for  ever !  Sir  Francis  alighted  !< 
there,  and  was  received  with  the  usual  . 
ceremonies,  and  the  gate  was  imme-  ' 
diately  shut. 

The  populace  this  day  had  hither-  : 
to  committed  little  violence,  curiosity 
andexpectation  bad  occupied  them  too  < 
much.  They  had  hooted  and  hissed  | 
the  troops  ;  and  some  of  the  rabble,  f 
who  had  secured  themselves  from  the  1 
horse  within  the  paling,  threw  stones  | 
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at  the  cavalry.  In  return  for  these 
insults,  some  of  the  mob  were  driven 
into  the  Tower  ditch,  where  there 
was  just  water  enough  to  wet  them. 
But  on  the  return  of  the  troops  there 
was  nothing  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  people ;  they  became  outra¬ 
geous,  and  pelted  the  soldiers  with 
•tones  and  mud,  till  these  brave  men, 
who  had  the  feelings  of  Englishmen 
as  well  as  themselves,  could  forbear 
no  longer.  Several  shots  were  fired, 
and  about  eight  persons  wounded, 
two  of  them  mortally.  The  soldiers 
thus  made  way  for  themselves  through 
Fenchurch-street,  then  crossing  over 
London  Bridge,  returned  to  the 
Horse  Guards  by  way  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Bridge. 

W  hen  the  house  met  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  speaker  laid  Sir  Francis’s 
letter  before  them;  the  rest  of  the 
sitting  was 'employed  in  examining 
the  serjeant-at-arms,  respecting  the 
events  which  had  occurred,  as  ai  as 
he  was  concerned.  Sir  J.  Anstru- 
ther  said,  It  was  not  a  subject  upon 
which  he  could  speak  very  coolly, 
when  he  recollected,  that,  owing  to  a 
remissness  in  some  quarter  or  other, 
the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children  had 
been  for  a  long  time  endangered.  It 
appeared  that  ministers  had  not  ta¬ 
ken  any  steps  whatever  to  provide 
against  consequences  which  might 
have  been  so  easily  foreseen  ;  the  sort 
of  advice  which  they  had  given  to 
the  seijeant  was,  <  Go  and  execute 
your  warrant :  you  shall  have  all  pos¬ 
sible  aid,  both  civil  and  military,  but 
then  we  can’t  say  how  far  you  may 
lawfully  go ;  never  mind,  however ; 
do  your  duty,  and  then  no  matter 
whether  in  the  event  you  are  hanged 
for  it  or  not.”  The  attorney-gene¬ 
ral,  in  reply,  attempted  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  Mr  Colman,  **  who,” 
he  said,  «  had  twice  through  himself. 


and  once  through  his  deputy,  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  Sir  Francis  into 
custody :  in  either  case,  any  resist¬ 
ance  made  afterwards  must  have  been 
construed  into  a  rescue,  which  would 
have  fully  warranted  the  breaking  into 
his  house.” — There  was  something 
neither  very  just  nor  very  generous 
in  thus  censuring  Mr  Colman,  upon 
whom  so  heavy  a  responsibility  had 
been  thrown.  At  first  he  had  delay¬ 
ed  to  apprehend  Sir  Francis  from 
that  courtesy  which  he  conceived  due 
from  one  gentleman  to  another,  and 
being  deceived  by  an  ambiguous  an¬ 
swer  ;  afterwards,  it  was  not  extraor¬ 
dinary  that  he  hesitated  how  to  act, 
when  those  persons  of  the  highest 
authority,  to  whom  he  naturally  h>ok- 
ed  for  instructions,  knew  not  how  to 
advise  him. 

On  the  following  even¬ 
ing,  the  letter  of  Sir  April  10* 
Francis  was  taken  into 
consideration.  Mr  Curwen  began 
the  discussion,  by  declaring,  **  that 
if,  when  the  former  question  was  before 
the  house,  he  had  known  that  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  intended  altogether  to  deny  the 
right  of  the  house  to  imprison,  he 
should  not  have  voted  against  his 
committal  as  he  then  did.  What  the 
principles  of  the  honourable  baronet 
were,  could  hardly  now  be  doubted. 
He  was  now  compelled  to  think,  that 
the  former  letter  was  part  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  determined  on  for  bringing  the 
House  of  Commons  into  contempt, 
and  if  the  house  had  not  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  it  in  the  manner  they  did,  they 
would  have  been  dragged  into  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  have  had  to  meet 
other  and  farther  attacks.  Under 
such  circumstances,  whatever  might 
be  his  opinion  of  ministers,  it  was  nis 
duty  to  support  the  government,  and 
he  would  not  move  any  thing  which 
had  a  tend^cy  to  diminish  its  autho- 
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rity.  The  present  letter  was  a  trap 
for  the  house ;  if  any  proceeding 
should  be  had  upon  it,  the  expulsion 
of  Sir- Francis  must  be  the  conse¬ 
quence,  by  which  a  licence  for  tumult 
would  be  gfiren  during  the  fourteen 
days  of  a  new  election  :  the  military 
must  at  that  time  be  withdrawn,  and 
evils  still  more  serious  than  had  al¬ 
ready  occurred  might  be  expected. 
Thinking,  therefore,  that  the  wisest, 
as  well  as  the  most  becoming  course, 
was  to  consign  this  letter  to  the  ob¬ 
livion  which  it  deserved,  he  moved 
that  the  farther  consideration  of  it 
should  be  postponed  for  six  months.” 
Mr  Davies  Giddy  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion  ;  he  also  had  voted  against  the  com¬ 
mittal,  “  not,*'  he  said,  “  as  question¬ 
ing  the  offence,  but  thinking  it  bet¬ 
ter  not  to  have  recourse  to  this  seve¬ 
rity  in  the  first  instance ;  being  satis¬ 
fied  that  if  the  offence  was  the  result 
of  bad  intention,  a  future  occasion 
would  be  given  for  the  exercise  of  the 
ultimate  power  of  the  house.  Con¬ 
scious  himself  of  rectitude  of  inten¬ 
tion,  he  was  slow  in  ascribing  impro¬ 
per  motives  to  others  ;  but  he  could 
not  now  give  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
Credit  even  for  rectitude  of  intention.” 

Mr  Adam,  who  spoke  next,  spoke 
for  the  purpose  of  condemning  mi¬ 
nisters,  as  highly  culpable.  “  They 
ought,”  he  said,  *'  to  have  known  the 
effect  of  the  warrant.  It  was  a  war¬ 
rant  in  execution,  not  in  mean  pro¬ 
cess,  (a  term  inapplicable  to  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  warrant,)  issued  for  an  of¬ 
fence  which  that  house  declared  to 
have  been  committed.  They  were 
not  to  go  to  courts  of  law  for  their 
information.  They  stood  on  the  law 
of  parliament,  which  was  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  founded  on  rea¬ 
son.  They  were  entitled  to  every 
assistance  that  might  be  requisite — 
to  that  of  sheriffs,  magistrates,  po¬ 


lice  officers,  not  only  in  Middlesex, 
but  in  Surrey,  nay,  to  the  whole 
posse  comitatus  of  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  to  enforce  obedience  to  a  war¬ 
rant  of  apprehension,  for  an  act  which 
the  House  of  Commons  had  pronoun¬ 
ced  to  be  a  crime.  Yet,  down  to  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  before  the  warrant  was 
executed,  they  did  not  know  whether 
they  were  entitled  to  break  open  the 
door !  What  confidence,  then,  was 
to  be  placed  in  their  judgement,  in 
their  knowledge,  or  in  their  determi¬ 
nation  ?” 

To  this  Mr  Perceval  replied,  “  that 
it  was  most  unjust  to  lay  to  the  charge 
of  ministers  the  hesitation  in  acting 
upon  a  warrant,  the  execution  of 
which  depended  not  upon  them,  but 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  proper  of¬ 
ficer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  exe¬ 
cuted  it  at  his  peril.  What  would 
these  arraignersof  administration  have 
said,  if,  at  a  time  when  one  of  the  she¬ 
riffs  was  proclaiming  that  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  military  was  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  the  ministers  had  taken  the 
warrant  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pro¬ 
per  officer  who  hesitated,  and  execu¬ 
ted  it  themselves  !  I  trust,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  **  that  it  will  always  be  the 
unalterable  principle  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  to  leave  the  law 
to  its  course,  taking  care,  however, 
that  the  public  security  shall  not  be 
endangered.”  Then  passing  to  the 
subject  more  immediately  before  them. 

He  had  seen,”  he  said,  in  the 
former  letter,  every  thing  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  one  now  under  consi¬ 
deration  ;  he  had  seen  that  the  object 
of  the  writer  was  to  revile  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  bring  it,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  into  universal  contempt.  Any 
farther  severity  he  readily  agreed  was 
unnecessary,  and  would  be  inexpe¬ 
dient  ;  but  to  pass  the  offence  over 
without  notice,  on  the  ground  of  con- 
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tempty  was,  and  would  appear  equivo- 
caL  The  house,  although  it  would 
not  suffer  itself  to  be  entrapped,  must 
take  care  not  to  shrink  from  its  duty. 
The  former  punishment  was  for  a  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  authority  of  that  house,  the 
present  was  but  a  continuation  of  that 
defiance ;  it  was,  however,  a  great  ag¬ 
gravation  of  the  offence  to  repeat  it. 
rie  should  therefore  propose  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  this  effect,  that  the  letter 
which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  speaker,  was  a  high  ag- 
ravation  of  his  offence ;  but  that,  as 
is  commitment  to  the  Tower  had 
been  executed,  the  house  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  proceed  further 
upon  the  said  letter.  Upon  the 
principle  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion,  and  if  any  member  could  re¬ 
commend  a  mode  of  proceeding  more 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
house,  and  at  the  same  tune  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  avoid  those  consequences 
which  were  apprehended  from  farther 
proceedings,  he  would  readily  assent 
to  it.” 

These  expressions  were  seized  by 
Mr  Whitbread.  “  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman,”  he  said,  **  was 
at  length  willing  to  attend  to  the 
dictates  of  expediency !  he  and  his 
friends  were  disposed  at  last  to  con¬ 
sider  consequences, — they  were  come 
to  their  senses,  and  were  of  opinion 
now,  that  the  sooner  the  matter  could 
be  laid  at  rest  the  better.  He  was  as 
ready  as  any  to  maintain,  that  the  war¬ 
rant  of  the  speaker  was  complete,  and 
of  all  others  ought  to  be  omnipotent; 
that  if  good  for  any  thing  it  was  good 
for  every  thing,  and  that  it  authori¬ 
zed  the  breaking  open  of  doors,  if 
necessary  in  order  to  enforce  its  exe¬ 
cution.  If  it  were  not  invested  with 
that  authority,  what  was  to  become 
of  the  most  important  functions  of 
that  house  i  How  were  witnesses  to 


be  brought  to  the  bar,  as  in  the  re¬ 
cent  investigation  respecting  the  Duke 
of  York  ?  how  was  tne  house  to  come 
at  various  points  of  information  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  performance  of  its  first 
duties?  in  a  word,  if  the  speaker’s 
warrant  were  not  omnipotent,  what 
was  to  become  of  the  inquisitorial 
character  of  that  house  ?  I'i  was  im¬ 
possible  that  the  people  coiud  be  so 
insensible  to  th(*ir  own  best  interests, 
could  be  so  besotted  as  to  entertain  a 
wish  of  wrenching  from  the  house  a 
power  so  essential  to  all  the  good 
purposes  of  its  institution.  Let  it 
be  recollected,  that  although  the 
House  of  Commons  had  erred  from 
its  duty  in  many  instances,  it  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  those  privilegei 
which  were  indispensible  to  its  utili¬ 
ty  and  power,  whenever  it  should  be¬ 
come  in  its  constitution  and  conduct 
more  conformable  to  the  opinion  and 
the  interest  of  the  people.  That  it 
must  become  so  conformable,  hecould 
entertain  little  doubt.  Indeed,  the 
cause  of  reform  was  making  rapid 
progress — within  the  last  month,  ma¬ 
ny,  very  many,  converts  had  been 
made  to  that  cause.  Let  it  then  be 
asked,  in  what  state  the  house  would 
be  placed  in  the  event  of  a  reform,  if 
stripped  of  the  power  under  discus¬ 
sion  ?  The  crown  was  known  to  have 
a  considerable  influence  in  that  house 
and  elsewhere ;  and  what  must  the  peo¬ 
ple  expect  to  be  the  inclination  of  that 
influence  in  the  event  of  reform  ?  Must 
they  not  calculate  upon  its  hostility ; 
and  what  power  could  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons  have  of  counter¬ 
acting  that  hostility,  if  its  warrant 
were  not  effective  ?  Upon  this  ground 
therefore,  most  particularly ,  the  speak¬ 
er’s  warrant  ought  to  be  omnipo¬ 
tent.” 

Mr  Whitbread  then  spoke  of  the 
injustice  with  which  the  serjeant-at- 
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arms  had  been  censured,  and  called 
upon  the  house  to  consider  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  that  officer  ;  exhausted  as  he 
was  by  so  many  sleepless  nights,  and 
left  without  any  decisive  adviceorade- 
quate  means  to  enforce  the  warrant 
with  which  he  was  intrusted.  “  Minis¬ 
ters,”  he  said,  “  had  taken  credit  to 
themselves  for  not  having  premature¬ 
ly  called  out  the  military  ;  but  why 
had  they  not  called  in  the  civil  power 
sooner  ?  Why  had  they  not  formed 
a  decisive  opinion  upon  the  power  of 
the  warrant  which  they  had  issued  I 
In  1780,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  judges  as  to 
the  mode  of  quelling  the  riots,  a 
great  man  exclaimed,  ‘  What  1  wait 
for  the  opinion  «f  the  judges,  when 
in  a  few  hours  all  London  may  be  in 
flames  !  No  ;  let  us  act  immediately, 
and  take  the  responsibility  upon  our¬ 
selves.’ — But  our  ministers  were  not 
so  courageous,— they  shrunk  from  the 
occasion,  and  now  endeavoured  to 
shelter  themselves  by  the  censure  of 
a  subordinate  officer.  Mr  Curwen 
had  said  that  he  would  stand  by  the 
government,  that  we  ought  at  such  a 
crisis  to  rally  round  ministers.  But 
could  he  seriously  call  upon  the  house 
to  rally  round  a  rush, — to  rely  upon 
weakness  ?  could  he  seriously  talk 
thus,  after  the  proofs  of  imbecillity 
and  vacillation,  which  those  ministers 
had  so  recently  afforded  ?  If  he  means 
to  rally  round  the  law  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,”  said  Mr  Whitbread,  “  round 
the  speaker’s  yvarrant  when  properly 
issued,  I  will  cheerfully  join  him  ;  but 
if  his  rallying  point  is  to  be  the  pre¬ 
sent  ministers,  he  may  set  off  as  soon 
as  he  pleases.  I  shall  stay  where  I 
am,  and  beg  leave  to  decline  any  such 
connection.” 

Earl  Temple  condemned  the  mi¬ 
nistry  in  language  equally  strong. 

Their  hesitating  imbecillity,”  he 


said,  **  had  brought  on  all  the  mis¬ 
chief,  and  he  looked  upon  them  as 
answerable  for  all  the  blood  which 
had  been  shed.”  Mr  Wilhams  Wynn 
censured  them,  but  in  more  moderate 
terms.  “  The  charge  against  them,” 
he  said,  **  was  not  that  they  had  not 
employed  the  military  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  but  that  the  secretary  of  state, 
being  at  the  head  of  the  civil  power, 
had  not  employed  it  so  soon  as  he 
ought  to  have  done.  A  few  consta¬ 
bles  on  the  Friday  would  have  disper¬ 
sed  the  mob,  whose  ringleaders  on  that 
day  were  but  a  set  of  boys.”  Mr 
W  ynn,  with  his  usual  fairness,  excul¬ 
pated  the  serjeant-at-arms,  who,  he 
Said,  had  a  right  to  expect  that  those 
who  supported  the  issue  of  the  war¬ 
rant,  should  have  pointed  out  to  him 
how  it  was  to  be  executed.  Upon 
the  powers  of  that  warrant,  he  main¬ 
tained  the  same  high  constitutional 
opinion  as  Mr  Adam,  and  regretted 
that  those  powers  should  be  weaken¬ 
ed,  by  being  placed  on  lower  grounds 
than  those  upon  which  they  actually 
rested.  In  his  view  of  the  paper  be¬ 
fore  the  house,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  proper  to  notice  it,  he 
agreed  with  Mr  Perceval,  recom- 
mendingonly  that  the  resolution  might 
be  so  worded  as  to  pass  unanimouMy, 
though  he  himself  had  no  objection 
to  it  as  it  at  present  stood. 

There  have  been  few  discussions  in 
pai  liament,  in  which  individual  as  well 
as  party  character  so  strikingly  dis¬ 
played  itself.  Mr  Wynn  and  Mr 
Adam,  while  they  were  careful  to 
express  their  opposition  to  ministers, 
censured  them  only  for  the  point  in 
which  they  deserved  censure,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  seemed  to  have  compro¬ 
mised  the  constitutional  rights  of  par¬ 
liament.  Mr  Whitbread,  indulging 
more  in  animosity,  spoke  upon  the 
conduct  of  3>r  Francis  and  the  ques- 
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tion  at  issue,  as  if  he  regarded  the 
temper  of  the  populace,  at  least  as 
much  as  the  privileges  and  honour  of 
the  house.  If  an  expulsion  were  to 
take  place,”  he  said,  *'  all  must  know 
what  an  election, for  Westminster 
was,  and  all  must  calculate  upon  the 
consequences  of  Sir  Francis’s  re-elec¬ 
tion  ;  an  expulsion,  therefore,  was  a 
proposition  not  be  entertained  even 
upon  this  ground.  But  he  disclaimed 
all  sense  of  fear,  as  among  the  causes 
of  his  opinion  :  he  was  not  afraid 
of  the  consequences  of  conspiracies 
.among  any  set  of  persons,  nor  did  he 
believe  in  the  existence  of  any  con¬ 
spiracies  ;  neither  did  he  mean  to  cast 
aay  censure  upon  Sir  Francis,  al¬ 
though  he  must  say,  that  if  the  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet  had  confined  him¬ 
self  to  a  proper  shew  of  resistance, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  extremities, 
he  would  have  placed  his  popularity 
upon  a  throne  from  which  it  could 
never  be  dislodged.  For  ministers 
were  not  to  imagine  that  their  manner 
of  viewing  things  was  general,  nor 
that  the  country  was  filled  unth  law¬ 
yers  and  attornies  like  themselves, 
likely  and  competent  to  make  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  validity  and  va¬ 
lue  of  a  warrant.  Their  conduct  had 
made  as  many  converts  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Sir  Francis,  as  his  own  ar¬ 
guments  had  done ;  and  numerous  were 
the  converts  who  had  been  made. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  let  the  house 
beware  of  doing  things  whereof  they 
could  not  clearly  foresee  the  conse¬ 
quence.  There  were  few,  he  believed, 
who  did  not  now  regfret  the  vote  of 
committal  which  they  had  given  upon 
the  proposition  of  Mr  Perceval,  or  at 
least  what  he  had  proposed  through 
another.”  For  Mr  Whitbread  did  not 
scruple  again  to  assert  what  had  al¬ 
ready  been  so  positively  denied.  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  spoke  more  tempe¬ 


rately,  but  with  the  same  drift.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  stating  his  sense 
of  the  gross  impropriety  of  the  letter, 
and  his  astonishment  at  the  whole 
conduct  of  Sir  Francis  since  the  vote 
of  commitment,  when  he  u.ight  aa 
well  have  chosen  to  try  the  legal 
right  on  a  motion  for  an  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus,  or  an  action  for  false  imprison¬ 
ment,  as  put  it  to  the  chance  of  an 
indictment  for  murder.  He  for  one 
had  foreseen  the  consequences  of  that 
vote.  And  as  to  supporting  the 
dignity  of  the  house,  those  who  talk¬ 
ed  most  of  its  dignity  opposed  the 
expulsion  of  Sir  Francis,  from  the 
idea,  that  not  only  the  rabble,  but 
that  the  house-holders  of  the  great 
city  of  Westminster,  conceived  the 
house  to  be  so  much  in  the  wrong, 
that  they  would  undoubtedly  re-elect 
him.  What  kind  of  dignity,  then, 
was  that  which  had  no  reference  to 
character,  or  to  the  opinion  of  the 
country  ?” — Lord  Cochrane  spoke 
with  more  consistency,  maintaining,  in 
manly  but  temperate  language,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  not  jus¬ 
tified  in  committing  for  an  offence 
cognizable  by  the  laws  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  its  officer,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  warrant  issued  by  its  order, 
wasnotauthorisedinbreakinginto  the 
house  of  any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects. 
The  house  would  most  efficaciously 
uphold  its  dignity,  by  proving  to  the 

fteuple  that  their  actions  were  strict- 
y  correct  and  patriotic,  thitn  by  any 
attempt  to  restrain  the  people  from 
discussing  their  actions,  under  the 
shallow  pretext  of  an  undefined  pri¬ 
vilege. — Lord  Cochrane  has  often 
been  mistaken,  and  often  misled ;  the 
worst  injury  which  the  radical  re¬ 
formers  have  done  the  country,  has 
been  by  depriving  it  of  his  services, 
and  withdrawing  him  from  that  career 
which  he  had  so  gloriously  begun. 
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But  he  has  the  heart  of  a  British  sea¬ 
man,  and  to  that  career  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  he  will  return. 

But  though  Sir  Francis  found  an 
open  supporter  in  his  colleague,  and 
covert  apologists  in  a  few  o^ers,  his 
conduct  received  the  most .  decided 
condemnation  from  members  of  all 
parties,  who  united  in  expressing  their 
indignation.  Captain  Parker,  with 
the  feelings  of  a  sailor,  declared  his 
wish  that  the  house  would  expel  him 
at  once ;  and  Mr  Beresford,  saying 
that  he  believed  his  object  was  to  over¬ 
turn  the  constitution  and  revolution¬ 
ize  the  country,  said  he  would  move 
for  his  expulsion,  if  he  did-  not  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  opinion  of  the  house  was 
against  it.  Lord  Porchester  thought 
no  language  could  be  too  strong  to 
reproach  his  conduct  from  beginning 
to  end.  Sir  John  Sebright  said  it 
was  the  most  disgraceful  conduct  that 
had  ever  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  house.  Was  this  his  love  of 
civil  liberty,  stirring  up  a  tyrannical 
mob  to  aid  him  in  the  solution  of  a 
great  constitutional  question  ?  And 
Mr  Lyttleton  declared,  that  though 
he  had  lived  in  terms  of  friendship 
with  Sir  Francis,  he  now  abjured 
him,  both  as  a  private  and  as  a  political 
friend.  Mr  Perceval’s  resolution  was 
at  length  passed,  with  an  alteration 
of  Mr  Whitbread’s,  styling  the  letter, 
instead  of  an  aggravation  of  his  for¬ 
mer  offence,  “  a  high  and  flagrant 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  parlia¬ 
ment.” 

As  soon  as  possible  after  his  com¬ 
mittal,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  having 
recourse  to  those  legal  methods  which 
he  ought  to  have  appealed  to  at  first, 
without  the  danger  and  bloodshed 
which  had  so  wantonly  been  occa¬ 
sioned,  served  the  speaker  with  a  no¬ 
tice  that  a  bill  would  be  filed  against 
him  iu  tlie  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 


The  speaker  communicated  it  to  the 
house,  and  the  letter  containing  this 
notice  was  entered  upon  the 
joumals,MrWhitbreadob-  AprUXZ. 
serving  that  it  might  bethe 
ground  of  great  questions  hereafter 
to  be  tried.  A  few  days 
afterwards.  Sir  Samuel  Ro-  April  16, 
milly  moved  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  John  Gale  Jones,  upon 
the  ground  that  the  punishment  had 
already  been  sufficiently  severe  for 
the  offence.  ”  As  for  the  custom,” 
he  said,  of  requiring  that  the  per¬ 
son  under  confinement  should  present 
a  petition,  admitting  the  justice  of 
his  sentence,  and  expressing  his  con¬ 
trition  ;  this  might  have  been  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  religious  tribunals,  which 
were  content  to  make  hypocrites  when 
they  could  not  make  converts,  but 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  contended 
for  by  that  house.”  Mr  Ryder  re¬ 
plied,  that  a  recantation  was  not  re¬ 
quired  ;  all  that  was  demanded,  was 
that  the  person  should  express  his 
sorrow  for  having  incurred  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  house.  John  Gale 
Jones  continued  a  prisoner,  not  be¬ 
cause  his  offence  deserved  a  longer 
confinement,  but  because  of  his  desire 
to  put  the  House  of  Commons  at  de¬ 
fiance,  and  say  that  he  had  been  the 
person  to  shew  them  that  they  had 
been  wrong  in  all  their  former  prac¬ 
tice  of  commitment. — Sir  Samuel’s 
motion  was  supported  by  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  great  weight ;  Mr  Canning, 
Mr  Wilberforce,  and  Mr  Adam  de¬ 
clared  in  favour  of  it ;  so  also  did  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams  Wynn,  who,  referring  to  the 
case  of  General  Clavering,  wmich  had 
been  alluded  to,  said  he  nad  abstain¬ 
ed  from  moving  for  the  release  of  that 
general,  because  he  had  conceived  that 
it  would  be  a  lighter  punishment  for 
him  to  remain  a  montn  longer,  than 
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be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  house, 
and  receive  a  reprimand  from  the 
chair.  Mr  Windham  reminded  the 
house  that  a  meeting  of  the  West¬ 
minster  electors  was  to  take  place  on 
I  the  morrow,  and  if  Gale  Jones  were 
liberated,  it  would  be  on  the  vigil  of 
their  saint,  giving  up  Barabbas  to  the 
people,  who  would  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  gift,  would  ascribe  it 
not  to  moderation  or  justice,  but  to 
fear.  112  members  voted  for  the  mo* 
tion,  160  against  it. 

On  tlie  rollowing  day  the  electors 
of  Westminster  held  their  meeting  in 
Palace-yard,  and  passed  a  string  of 
resolutions,  declaring  that  **  they  most 
highly  approve  of  Sir  F.  Burdett’s 
letter  to  his  constituents,  the  subject 
being  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
the  argument  incontrovertible  ;  that 
his  conduct,  in  calling  upon  the  civil 

Ii  power  for  the  protection  of  his  house 

against  a  military  force,  was  dictated 
I  by  prudence,  knowledge  of,  and  con- 
I  fidence-  in,  the  laws  of  his  country ; 
and  that  the  House  of  Commons  be 

I  called  upon  to  restore  them  their  be¬ 
loved  representative,  and  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  immediately  with  him  in  his  en¬ 
deavours  to  procure  a  fair  represen- 
l^i  tation  of  the  people  in  parliament.” 
H  A  letter  to  Sir  Francis  had  been  pre- 
ared,  which  it  was  resolved  should 
e  presented  by  the  high  bailiff.  “We 
t  feel  the  indignity,”  they  said  in  this 
f  letter,  “  which  nas  been  offered  to 
you  ;  but  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that,  when  every  excuse  is  made 
^  for  public  delinquents,  the  utmost 
rigour  is  exercised  against  him  who 
pleads  for  the  ancient  and  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  the  people.  You  no¬ 
bly  stept  forward  in  defence  of  a  fel¬ 
low  subject  unjustly  imprisoned,  and 
ou  questioned  with  great  ability  and 
nowledge  of  the  laws,  the  warrant 
issued  upon  that  occasion  j  the  House 


of  Commons  have  answered  your  ar> 
gument,  by  breaking  into  your  house 
with  a  military  force,  seizing  your 
person,  and  conveying  you  by  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  the  Tower.  Your 
distinction  between  privilege  and  pow¬ 
er  remains  unaltered  ;  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  for  the 
protection,  not  for  the  destruction  of 
the  people.  We  have  resolved  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  outrages  committed  un¬ 
der  their  orders,  and  to  call  upon 
them  to  restore  you  to  your  seat  in 
parliament,  which  the  present  state 
of  the  country  renders  more  than  ever 
necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  your 
and  our  object, — a  reform  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  in  that  house.  While  so 
many  members  are  collected  together 
by  means  *  which  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  describe,’  we  cannot  but  en¬ 
tertain  the  greatest  apprehensions  for 
the  remainder  of  our  liberties  ;  and 
the  employment  of  a  military  force 
against  one  of  their  own  body,  is  but  ■ 
a  sad  presage  of  what  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  by  those  who,  like  you,  have  the 
courage  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  people.” 

They  voted  also  a  petition  and  re¬ 
monstrance,  in  the  following  words  : 

**  We,  the  inhabitant  household¬ 
ers,  electors  of  the  city  and  liberties 
of  Westminister,  feel  most  sensibly 
the  indignity  offered  to  this  city,  in 
the  person  of  our  beloved  represen¬ 
tative,  whose  letter  to  us  has  fallen 
under  the  censure  of  your  honourable 
house  ;  but  which,  so  far  from  deser¬ 
ving  that  censure,  ought,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  to  have  led  your  honourable 
house  to  reconsider  the  subject,  which 
he  had  so  ably,  legally,  and  constitu¬ 
tionally  discussed. 

“  We  are  convinced  that  no  one 
ought  to  be  prosecutor  and  juror, 
judge  and  executioner,  in  his  own 
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cause,  much  less  to  assume,  accumu¬ 
late,  and  exercise  all  these  offices,  in 
his  own  person. 

“  We  are  also  convinced  that  the 
refusal  of  your  honourable  house  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr  Perceval,  (then 
two  of  his  majesty’s  ministers)  when 
distinctly  charged  with  the  sale  of  a 
seat  in  your  honourable  house,  evi¬ 
dence  of  which  was  offered  at  the 
bar,  by  a  member  of  your  honourable 
house  ;  and  the  avowal  in  your  ho- 
nourable  house,  *  that  such  practices 
were  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon 
day  practices,  at  the  bare  mention 
of  which  the  speaker  of  your  honour¬ 
able  house  declared  *  that  our  ances¬ 
tors  would  have  started  with  indigna¬ 
tion,’  and  the  committal  of  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Bui-dett  to  prison,  enforced  by 
military  power,  are  circumstances 
which  render  evident  the  imperious 
necessity  of  an  immediate  reform  in 
the  representation  of  the  people. 

“We  therefore  most  earnestly 
'  call  upon  your  honourable  house  to 
restore  to  us  our  representative,  and, 
according  to  the  notice  he  has  given, 
to  take  the  state  of  the  representation 
of  the  people  into  your  serious  consi¬ 
deration  ;  a  reform  in  which  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  only  means  of  preserving 
the  country  from  military  despotism.” 

When  the  house  assembled  in  the 
evening.  Lord  Cochrane  presented 
this  paper,  and  moved,  according  to 
custom,  that  it  should  lie  on  the  ta¬ 
ble.  The  honourable  J.  W.  Ward 
opposed  it,  saying,  that  if  the  house 
received  it,  they  would  submit  to  the 

Sossest  violation  of  their  dignity. 

r  Curwen  suggested  the  propriety 
of  withdrawing  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
reparing  one  of  a  more  decorous 
ind,  if  the  object  of  the  petitioners 
really  was  to  promote  the  cause  of 
reform.  The  language  of  this,  he 


said,  was  highly  indecent.  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread  justified  the  petition.  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  and  Mr  Perceval,  while  they 
both  agreed  in  feeling  with  those  who 
condemned  it,  were  of  opinion  that 
some  intemperance  of  language  might 
be  overlooked,  and  that,  in  cases  of 
petition,  it  was  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  indulgence  than  on  that  of  se¬ 
verity.  The  petition,  therefore,  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Sir  Francis  had  forfeited  all  claim 
to  respect  from  wise  and  moderate 
men  ;  his  occasional  violence  could 
no  longer  be  excused  on  the  plea  of 
good  intentions ;  h  was  now  become 
apparent,  that  the  man  who  system¬ 
atically  insulted  and  defied  the  House 
of  Commons,  would  trample  upon  it 
if  he  could.  But  as  law,  and  liberty, 
and  the  constitution,  were  still  hispre- 
texts,  he  was  in  no  want  of  parti  zans 
among  the  young  and  the  half-inform- 
ed,  who  were  the  dupes  of  such  lan¬ 
guage  ;  nor  among  the  rabble,  whose 
passions  were  perpetually  inflamed  and 
exasperated  by  the  journalists  of  a  des¬ 
perate  faction.  A  few  peace  officers, 
it  was  triumphantly  said,  would  have 
sufficed  to  convey  any  other  man  to 
the  Tower ;  but  the  hero  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  not  be  conducted  there  with¬ 
out  the  interference  of  an  army,— 
horse,  and  foot,  and  artillery..  The  bare 
circumstance  that  it  was  necessary  to 
call  forth  the  army  for  this  puroose, 
proved  the  power  and  the  popularity 
of  this  great  enemy  of  corruption ; 
and  now  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  army, 
he  was  lodged  in  the  Tower,  he  had 
acted  with  the  same  spirit  as  before, 
and  in  perfect  consistency.  That  it 
might  not  be  said  he  was  reduced  to 
silent  submission,  he  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  speaker,  which  renewed 
the  attack,  braved  the  power  of  the 
house  again,  and  brought  the  parties 
into  anew  struggle,— a  struggle  which 
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the  house  did  not  venture  to  continue : 
they  had  only  the  power  of  expulsion 
left,  and  that  power  they  did  not 
chuse  to  exercise.  The  letter  was 
also  in  itself  consistent  with  all  his 
former  conduct ;  it  contained  not  a 
word  expressive  of  anarchical  or  de- 
mocratical  principles.  It  did  indeed 
contain  a  point-blank  attack  upon  the 
house,  as  at  present  constitute  ;  but 
was  there  any  thing  new  in  that  ? 
Had  he  not  called  the  house  a  room, 
and  said  that  he  would  never  call  it 
the  House  of  Commons  more  ?  He 
had  been  condemned  for  the  conduct 
of  the  populace ;  but  was  he  to  blame 
because  the  people  shewed  their,  re¬ 
spect  for  him  and  their  dislike  to  his 
enemies?  Was  he  to  blame  because 
they  made  every  one  who  passed  his 
house  pull  off  their  hats  in  honour  to 
him  ?  Many  persons  had  been  killed 
and  wounded  by  the  soldiers,— many 
persons  had  been  cut  and  hacked, — 
'many  parents,  children,  relations, 
friends,  and  neighbours  had  been  fill¬ 
ed  with  grief ;  but  was  it  Sir  Francis 
who  had  occasioned  all  the  cuttings, 
and  hackings,  and  bruisings,  and  kill¬ 
ings  ?  Was  it  Ae'who  ordered  out  the 
Horse-guards  ?  Was  it  he  who  caused 
them  to  shoot  people,  and  to  chop 
them  ?  “  I,”  said  one  of  these  dema¬ 
gogues,  **  shall  not  point  out  any 
person  or  persons  as  having  the  blood 
of  the  killed  upon  their  head.  I  shall 
leave  that  matter  to  the  good  sense 
and  the  justice  of  the  people.” 

The  same  conduct  which  some  of 
these  agitators  pursued,  in  further¬ 
ance  of  their  deliberate  system,  was 
followed  by  a  few  other  journalists 
from  pure  profligacy,— because  it 
seemed  to  serve  their  immediate  inte¬ 
rest.  A  curious  instance  of  this  was 
proved  in  a  court  of  justice.  One  of 
the  daily  papers  was  convicted  of  a 
flagrant  and  most  inflammatory  libel 


upon  the  Horse-guards,  for  their  con¬ 
duct  during  the  disturbances  which 
Sir  Francis  had  occasioned  ;  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  evidence,  that  the  paper  in 
question  had  declined  in  sale  by  taking 
the  side  of  the  Covent-Gard<«i  ma¬ 
nagers  in  the  O.  P.  war ;  that  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  proprietors,  who  were  a 
committee  of  auctioneers,  was  held 
upon  the  present  business,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  line  of  politics  would  be 
most  likely  to  recover  the  popularity 
which  they  had  lost ;  that  upon  this 
ground  they  resolved  to  espouse  the 
part  of  Sir  Francis ;  gave  especial  di¬ 
rections  not  to  spare  the  soldiers ; 
and  because  the  ostensible  editor,  hap¬ 
pening  to  think  otherwise,  did  not 
write  with  sufficient  spirit  upon  the 
occasion,  an  unlucky  assistant  stept 
in  to  infuse  gall  into  his  columns  ;  the 
effect  of  which  was,  that  the  printer 
and  publisher  were  sent  to  Newgate. 

Even  such  wretches  as  these  influ¬ 
enced  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the 
mind  of  the  public, — at  all  times  easily 
excited  when  their  passions  are  appeal¬ 
ed  to,  and  still  more  so  when  the  appeal 
is  made  in  the  polluted  names  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  freedom,  and  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  their  country.  Thcf  coroner’t 
inquest  brought  in  verdicts  of  wilful 
mirder  upon  two  of  the  men  who 
were  shot ;  the  verdict  upon  the  third 
was  justifiable  homicide.  One  of  the 
many  melancholy  consequences  of  po¬ 
pular  agitation  is,  that  it  renders  hu¬ 
man  testimony  of  so  little  worth. 
We  happen  to  know  the  real  facts  of 
the  two  former  cases,  by  accidental 
evidence  so  clear,  so  positive,  so  cir¬ 
cumstantial,  so  remote  from  every 
possible  cause  of  suspicion,  that  we 
could  not  but  give  full  credit  to  it  ; 
that  evidence  enables  us  to  state,  that 
in  both  cases  the  unhappy  suffer¬ 
ers  had  committed  the  same  act  of 
aggression,  more  no  doubt  in  sport- 
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iveness  than  with  any  evil  design,  but 
it  was  precisely  the  very  act  vmich  of 
all  others  rendered  the  consequences 
most  certain :  they-had  each  seized  the 
bridle  of  a  Life-guardsman’s  horse. 
Upon  the  grave  of  one  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate  men,  the  manner  of  his  death 
and  the  verdict  were  recorded,  and  a 
text  from  Scripture  followed :  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  ;  my  right  hand 
shall  not  spare  the  sinners,  and  my 
sword  shall  not  cease  over  them  that 
shed  innocent  blood  upon  the  earth.” 
Every  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
the  feelings  of  friends  and  relatives  on 
such  an  occasion ;  no  blame,  there¬ 
fore,  is  imputed  to  them,  because  the 
natural  resentment  of  their  grief  co¬ 
operated  with  the  views  of  a  mischie¬ 
vous  and  designing  faction.  The  op¬ 
portunity  W'as  too  favourable  for  that 
mction  to  lose,  though  it  interfered 
with  a  system  which  they  had  long 
been  evidently  pursuing,  of  gaining 
over  the  soldiers  by  arguing  against 
the  character  and  severity  of  our  mar¬ 
tial  laws.  Those  laws  are  indeed  im¬ 
politic,  cruel,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
British  character :  we  shall  see  them 
amended  ;  the  disposition  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  insures  this,  as  well  as  the 
improved  and  improving  humanity  of 
the  age.  But  the  highly  culpable 
manner  in  which  this  party  have  uni¬ 
formly  treated  the  subject,  while  it 
betrays  their  motives,  tends  to  delay 
•o  desirable  a  reformation. 

The  mob,  being  deluded  by  the 
agitators,  and  betrayed  by  their  own 
feelings,  took  every  opportunity  of 
/  displaying  their  indignation  against 
the  Life-guardsmen,  though  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  soldiers  had  ever,  on  any 
occasion,  behaved  with  more  exem¬ 
plary  patience.  Wherever  they  ap¬ 
peared,  they  were  assailed  with  the 
most  insolent  reproaches ;  frequent 
frays  took  place,  and  it  was  not  till 


one  man  had  lost  his  life,  that  the 
heat  of  the  popular  temper  abated. 
The  discussions  which  took  place  in 
parliament  tended  to  keep  it  up.  A 
proclamation  had  been  issued,  offer¬ 
ing  a  reward  for  the  discovery  and 
apprehension  of  the  persons  who 
had  bred  upon  the  military  during 
the  disturbances.  Lord  Ossulston 
asked  the  secretary  of  state,  whether 
government,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  meant  to  offer  a  re-  AprU  18. 
ward  for  the  discovery  of 
the  Life-guardsman,against  whom  the 
first  verdict  of  wilful  murder  was  re-, 
turned.  He  was  told,  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected.  Upon  tliis,  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread,  being  prevented  by  the  custom 
of  parliament  from  carrying  on  the 
discussion  wjien  there  was  no  motion 
before  the  house,  moved,  without  the 
customary  notice,  for  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner’s  inquest.  “  What,”  he  said, 
**  was  it  meant  to  be  asserted  that 
the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  inquest  was 
not  deserving  of  any  investigation  ? 
that  it  formed  no  ground  for  addi¬ 
tional  inquiry, — that  no  step  should 
be  taken  in  consequence  of  it }  Was 
it  not  due  to  the  cause  of  justice,  to 
the  feelings  of  the  public,  to  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  soldiery,  one  of  whom 
was  accused  of  murder  by  this  ver¬ 
dict,  that  an  inquiry  should  take  place! 
Would  any  minister  pretend  to  disre¬ 
gard  such  a  verdict,— -to  assume  the 
right  of  fi  grand  jury, — or  to  prevent 
that  case,  which  a  coroner’s  inquest 
pronounced  to  be  wilful  murder,  from 
being  referred  to  a  jury  for  trial  ?” 
Mr  william  Smith  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion,  arguing,  as  Mr  Whitbread  had 
done,  that  though  the  soldiery  in  ge¬ 
neral  behaved  well,  it  did  not  follow 
that  one  of  them  might  not  be  guiky 
of  murder.  The  home  secretary  had 
made  inquiry  into  the  matter :  he  was 
12 
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a  justice  of  peace  {  had  he,  in  making  the  proceeding,  weighed  with  the 
that  inquiry,  taken  the  depositions  on  house  so  effectually,  that  Mr  Whit- 
oath  ? — The  home  secretary  made  an-  bread’s  motion  wa'k  negatived  without 
swer,  that  a  strict  inquiry  had  been  a  division. 

instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the  po-  During  the  Easter  recess,  the  free- 

pulace  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  troops  holders  of  Middlesex  had  a  public 
on  the  other  { witnesses  had  been  exami-  meeting  at  Hacknev,  where  th^  voted 
ned  on  oath  {the  inquiry  was  still  pro-  an  address  of  thanks  to  Sir  Francis, 
ceeding :  but  from  every  thing  which  and  the  following  petition  to  the 
had  yet  appeared,  the  privy  council  House  of  Commons  i 
had  resolved  to  advise  his  majesty  not  “  We  have  observed  with  concern, 
to  issue  a  proclamation  upon  the  sub-  that  in  the  cases  of  Mr  John  Gale 
ject.  Mr  Perceval  said,  “  the  motion  Jones  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  bart. 
ought  to  be  resisted,  becau|e  of  the  your  house  assumed  and  exercised  a 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  brought  power  unknown  to  the  law,  and  un¬ 
forward:  MrWhitbreadhadmadethe  warranted  by  the  constitution, 
motion,  only  because  he  had  been  in-  “  Your  speaker’s  warrant  has  been 
temipted  in  irregularity,  and  was  de-  executed  by  military  force ;  an  Eng- 
sirous  of  making  a  speech.  Where  lishman’s  house,  his  sanctuary,  has 
was  the  urgency  of  the  case,  that  he  been  violated ;  and  the  blood  of  un- 
•  had  thus  taken  the  house  by  surprise  i  offending  citizens  has  been  shed  in  the 
Un  that  ground  alone  it  ought  to  be  streets. 

negatived,  for  there  was  no  excuse  **  Against  the  existence,  as  well  as 
for  departing  from  the  accustomed  the  exerciseofthispower, we  solemnly 
usage.  But,  independently  of  that  protest— a  protest  the  more  necessary, 
consideration,  were  the  house  to  take  because  your  votes  in  its  support  are 
into  their  own  hands  the  administra-  entered  on  your  journals ;  not  so  the 
tion  of  justiie  while  in  its  progress  ?  letter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  your 
Were  they  to  be  inspectors  of  coro-  speaker,  denying  you  such  jurisdic- 
ner’s  verdicts,  and  indictments  for  tion. 

murder  ?  Were  they  to  stand  in  the  “  In  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  in 
situation  of  grand  jurors  Captain  the  case  of  Mr  Wilkes,  the  rights  of 
Agar,  who  had  been  on  duty  in  Pic-  this  country,  and  of  the  nation,  were 
ca^y,stated,that  from  ten  to  twenty  repeatedly  and  grossly  violated  by 
shots  were  fired  by  the  people  before  the  Hduse  of  Commons.  At  length 
he  heard  one  fired  by  the  soldiers  ;  the  law  triumphed.  After  a  struggle 
and  as  several  were  fired  about  the  of  nearly  twenty  years,  the  house 
same  time,  it  was  very  likely  that  the  abandoned  the  pretensions  they  had 
soldier  who  fired  the  unfortunate  one  arrogated,  and  *  expunged  from  their 
did  not  know  it  himself.  MrLascelles  journals  all  their  declarations,  orders, 
very  sensibly  remarked,  that  the  end  and  resolutions,  as  being  subversive 
of  such  a  mscussion  as  this,  if  Mr  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of 
Whitbreadand  Lord  Ossulston  should  electors  of  this  kingdom.*  , 

obtain  what  they  required,  might  be  "You  have,  during  your  pleasure, 

_ j _ I _ r _ • _ j _ : _ j  _ _ r  tit _ 


betriedforhislife,  undercircumstances  of  their  shareinthcrepresentation,and 
very  partial  and  oppressive.  Thisfeel-  the  public  at  large  of  the  exertions 
ing,  and  the  obvious  impropriety  of  of  a  faithful  servant,  in  whose  ability, 
VOt.  Ilk  PABT.  I»  f  H 
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firmness,  and  integrity,  they  pre-emi¬ 
nently  confide. 

**  We  view  with  jealousy  and  sus- 

Sicion  the  shutting  up  of  Sir  Francis 
iurdett  in  prison,  when  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  is  directed  with 
anxiety  to  his  intended  motion  for  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  your  honourable  house;  that 
house  fn  which  the  traffic  of  seats 
has  been  avowed,  iif  the  case  of  Mr 
Perceval  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  *  to 
be  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon 
day  a  practice,  at  the  mention  of 
which,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
our  speaker,  <  our  ancestors  would 
ave  started  with  indignation.’ 

“We  therefore  pray  you  to  follow 
the  example  of  your  predecessors,  ‘  to 
expunge  all  your  declarations,  orders, 
and  resolutions  on  the  subject,  as 
tending  to  the  subversion  of  our  li¬ 
berties,’  and  to  the  introduction  Of  a 
military  despotism,  and  to  recal  Sir 
Francis  Bui^ett  to  the  service  of  the 
country  in  parliament,  that  he  may 
there  enforce  that  plan  of  reform 
which  last  session  he  so  powerfully 
recommended,  and  which,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
stability  and  honour  of  the  throne, 
and  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
people.’’ 

Mr  Byng,  one  of  the 
May  2.  county  members,  presented 
the  petition,  and  moved  that 
it  should  lie  on  the  table.  His  col¬ 
league,  Mr  Mellish,  seconded  the  mo¬ 
tion  ;  but  declared  that  he  did  not 
support  the  petition.  Mr  Perceval, 
that  nothing  might  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  haste  or  intemperance,  desired 
that  it  might  be  read  a  second  time. 
When  this  was  done  he  said,  “  It  was 
impossible  to  consider  this  petition  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  a  delibe¬ 
rate  and  unparalleled  insult  to  the 
house,  and  an  experiment  to  try  how 


far  they  would  go  in  forbearance; 
considering,  therefore,  the  style  and 
tetnper  of  the  Westminster  petition, 
the  reception  of  which  sufficiently 
proved  that  he  was  willing  to  receive 
any  petition,  couched  in  terms  at  all 
consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
house ;  considering  also  the  language 
held  out  of  doors,  and  seeing  in  this 
paper  a  proof  that  the  forbearance  of 
the  house  from  time  to  time  served  but 
to  encourage  new  insult,  he  thought  it 
time  that  a  line  should  be  drawn  some¬ 
where,  ynd  the  present  was  a  fit  oc¬ 
casion  for  that  purpose.”  The  dis¬ 
cussion,  however,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Mr  Barham,  was  adjourned  till  the 
next  day.  Mr  Barham  then  opened 
it  himself.  “Any  decision,” 
he  said,  “  which  the  house  May  3. 
might  now  come  to,  would 
carry  with  it  greater  weight.  Desi¬ 
rous  as  he  was  of  throwing  open  the 
doors  of  the  house  as  wide  as  possible 
to  the  complaints  and  applications  of 
the  people,  this  was  a  paper  which 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  rejMt,  because 
it  was  not  a  petition,  but  a  protest 
against  the  authority  of  the  house, — 
not  an  application,  but  a  menace. 
Greatly,tnerefore,wasitto  He  lament¬ 
ed,  that  there  were  members  of  that 
house,  who  lent  themselves  to  the 
clamours  of  popular  faction,  and  join¬ 
ed  in  this  species  of  insult ;  such  men 
were  little  aware  of  the  consequences 
to  which  their  conduct  direct^  tend¬ 
ed  ;  for  if  once  those  factions,  of  which 
they  were  the  tools,  should  succeed 
in  their  real  object,  which  was  the 
complete  subversion  of  all  existing  aiw 
thonties,  these  very  menwould  be  the 
first  victims  of -the  storm  which  they 
had  helped  to  raise,  and  would  be 
swept  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
The  parties  with  whom  they  combi¬ 
ned,  and  for  whom  they  act^,  knew 
much  better  than  they  did  the  true 
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purpose  which  all  these  proceedings 
were  intended  to  bring  on.  But,*' 
continued  Mr  Barham,  M  while  I  feel 
myself  justified  in  speaking  thus  of 
the  framers  and  supporters  of  this 
petition,  1  do  not  thmk  that  all  the 
blame  is  theirs ;  much  is  to  be  ascri* 
bed  to  ministers  themselves.  Their 
conduct,  in  all  its  parts,  has  been  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  the  dissatisfaction 
which  unhappily  prevails ;  they  have 
disregarded  the  voice  of  the  people ; 
they  have  mocked  them  with  sham  in¬ 
quiries  ;  they  have  resisted  every  pro- 
I  position  for  the  reform  of  public  abu- 
ses,  andeven  when  they  have  conceded 
to  an  inquiry,  delinquency,  when  dis¬ 
covered,  has  been  protected  rather 
than  punished.  Even  upon  a  recent 
occasion,  whenamemberof  this  house, 
either  deservedly  or  undeservedly,  ren¬ 
dered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  po¬ 
pular  feeling,  how  did  ministers  mark 
their  regard  to  public  opinion  ?  Why, 
by  instantly  covering  that  member 
with  honours  and  rewards.  Not  con¬ 
tent,  however,  with  incurring  for 
themselves  the  popular  odium,  they 
have  also  endeavoured,  by  their  lan¬ 
guage,  to  transfer  that  odium  to  those 
who  have  constantly  opposed  their  ob¬ 
noxious  measures,  ana  never  ceased  to 
cry  out  against  the  ruinous  tendency 
af  such  measures.  They  have  given 
to  the  demagogues  the  example  for 
that  language  by  which  the  house 
is  now  continually  reviled  and  in¬ 
sulted.  Their  constant  reply  to  those 
who  resisted  their  measures,  orarraign- 
ed  their  misconduct,  has  been,  that 
their  only  motive  for  opposition  was 
a  wish  to  get  into  their  places.  Could 
they  suppose  the  people  would  not 
catch  at  such  language  ?  Their  very 

fihrases  were  adopted  in  every  popu- 
ar  discussion,  and  made  the  general 
ground  of  abuse  of  both  sides  of  the 


Having  thus  delivered  his  opinion, 
Mr  Barham  moved,  as  an  explanatory 
resolution,  *•  that  the  house  was  at 
all  times  willing  to  receive  the  peti¬ 
tions  of  the  people ;  but  that  it  could 
not  receive  that,  which,  underthe  name 
of  a  petition,  was  a  protest  against 
th^roceedings  of  the  house.** 

The  Honourable  J.  W.  Ward,  who 
had  voted  against  the  Westminster 
petition,  declared  that  he  should  vote 
for  this  ;  for  though  his  abhorrence 
of  the  principles  of  those  who  sent 
this  petition  remained  unaltered,  the 
house  ought  not  to  receive  one,  be¬ 
cause  its  ofiensive  nature  could  be 
explained  away  by  a  quibble,  and 
reject  another  of  the  same  kind,  be¬ 
cause  a  similar  quibble  could  not  be 
found.  Their  practice  ought  not  to 
change  from  week  to  week,  and  day 
to  day,  merely  becaqse  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  more  political 
courage  on  one  day  than  he  had  on  an¬ 
other.  Mr  Alderman  Combe  said, 
that  the  petition  came  from  a  very 
numerous  body  of  freeliolders,  and  he 
should  vote  for  it»  because  he  did  not 
know  to  what  cpnsequences  its  rejec¬ 
tion  might  lead.  To  this  Mr  Gren¬ 
fell  replied,  that  though  he  did  not 
knowwhat  might  be  the  consequences 
of  its  rejection,  he  knew  very  well 
what  the  consequences  of  its  recep¬ 
tion  would  be;  and  if  it  were  received, 
the  table  would  soon  be  covered  with 
insults  and  indignities,  offered  by  those 
whose  olnect  it  was  to  degrade,  vilify, 
and  insult  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr  W.  Smith  declared,  that  he  had 
never  fcit  more  difficulty  upon  any 
suluect.  For  six-and-twenty  years  he 
had  been  a  representative  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  that  house,  and  bad  never  voted 
against  any  popular  or  constitutional 
measure  ;  but  against  this  petition  he 
must  vote,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  read  it  without  feeling  that  it  vvas 
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object  of  the  parties  br  whom  it 
was  drawn  up  to  try  to  what  extent 
(heycouldcontrive  to  insult  the  house, 
and  still  get  their  petition  upon  the 
table.  The  same  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr  Wilberforce,  who  re¬ 
minded  tlie  house,  that  though  the 
cry  now  adopted  by  the  petitioners 
was  in  favour  of  the  popular  side,  yet 
too  much  ought  not  to  be  conceded 
on  that  account,  for  the  time  might 
come  when  their  petitions  would  be 
as  much  against  the  popular  interests, 
as  they  now  pretended  to  be  for  them, 
and  in  the  same  degree  attempting  to 
run  down,  vilify,  and  degrade  the 
house.  All  must  recollect  that  this 
was  the  case  in  the  instance  of  Dr 
Sacheverel ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  people  were  deluded 
into  petitions,  praying  that  no  more 
parliamentsmightbe  assembled.  Such 
things  might  happen  again ;  and  if 
they  now  gave  way,  they  ought  to 
remember  that  they  were  destroying 
solid  strength  ;  they  were  destroying 
the  triumph  of  reason  and  justice  ; 
they  were  subverting  all  that  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  happiness,  stability,  and 
glory,  to  build  up  confusion  and  dis¬ 
grace.  He,  for  his  own  part,  felt  it 
a  duty  which  he  owed  to  those  who 
sent  him  there,  and  to  the  people  of 
England  whom  he  represented,  to  re- 
jectsuchapetition.”  Mr  Stephen  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  same  strain.  **  There 
were  some  members,”  he  said,  “  who 
declared,  that  they  edneeived  them¬ 
selves  exonerated  from  all  responsibi¬ 
lity  on  this  subject,  as  it  was  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ministers,  and  of  nlinistera 
alone,  which  had  excited  these  peti¬ 
tions.  Buthewarned  public  men  now 
they  sought  individually  to  be  exo¬ 
nerated,  or  stood  aloof  in  the  moment 
of  such  an  attack ;  it  was  mdeed  a 
r^ular  systematic  attack — the  result 
V  a  system  deeply  considered,  dan¬ 


gerously  organized,  and  sought  by 
every  means  to  be  widely  diifused 
among  the  people ;  a  system  which, 
by  affecting  an  hypocritical  respect 
for  the  sovereign,  went  directly  to 
underminethe Houseof Commons.  It 
was  the  traitorous  attempts  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  now  skulking  under 
a  new  shape,  and  assuming  a  most 
dangerous  and-deadly  form.  There 
was  no  country  which  could  be  said 
to  be  safe  where  the  legislative  power 
was  attacked  with  impunity,  and 
daringly  branded  in  such  indecent 
terms.  At  any  time  this  would  be , 
most  dangerous,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  peril  was  doubly  hazardous ; 
a  time  when  we  were  engaged  in  a 
most  momentous  and  protracted  war, 
and  necessarily  obliged  to  incur  the 
most  aggravated  burthens.  From 
such  attempts  no  side  of  the  house 
was  safe— no  men  in  the  country  se¬ 
cure.  They  menaced  not  party,  but 
parliament— not  ministers,  but  the 
constitution — not  any  certain  set  of 
men,  but  all  the  inestmoable  blessings 
which  time,  and  toil,  and  struggles, 
had  secured  to  the  country.  The 
question  now  was,  whether  tne  house 
would  knd  itself  to  such  attempts ; 
whether  they  would  become  the  ser¬ 
vile  ministers  of  theirown  dishonour.” 

Mr  Ponsonby,  Mr  Byng,  Lord  A. 
Hamilton,  and  Mr  M.  Fitzgerald, 
spoke  in  favour  of  receiving  the  pe¬ 
tition  }  but  the  purpose  with  which 
it  had  been  worded  was  so  obvious 
and  undeniable,  that  it  was  rejected 
byamajority  of  139  against  58.  The 
*  day  after  this  petition  had  been  thus 
properly  rejected,  another,  not  less 
mischievous  in  its  object  and  offensive 
in  its  terms,  was  voted  by  the  Livery 
of  London.  It  stated,  (for  it  is 
needless  to  load  these  annals  with 
the  wearying  repeUtion  of  such  pa¬ 
pers)  that  '*  the  house  had  assumed 
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a  power  above  the  law,  and  which 
could  be  enforced  only  by  military 
violence, — a  violence  made  manifest 
by  the  breaking  open  of  an  English¬ 
man’s  castle,  and  bv  the  precraing 
and  subsequent  murder  of  peaceable 
and  unoffending  citizens.  Where  was 
the  Justice  of  the  house,  where  was 
its  dignity  ?  Its  late  proceedings  re- 
quired  no  comment ;  they  had  mate¬ 
rially  shaken  what  remained  of  the 
conndence  of  the  subjects  of  these 
realms  in  the  wisdom  of  that  house  ; 
and  the  petitioners,  feeling  as  their 
ancestors  would  have  felt,  could  not 
repress  the  expression  of  their  indi<^- 
nation  and  disgust.  They  therefore 
humbly,butfirmlyentreatra  the  house 
to  reconsider  its  conduct,  retrace  its 
steps,  and  expunge  from  its  journals 
all  Its  orders,  declarations,  and  reso¬ 
lutions,  respecting  Mr  Gale  Jones 
and  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  no  longer 
to  prevent  Sir  Francis  from  exercising 
all  his  duties  as  a  member  of  that 
house,  and,  in  conjunction  withhim,to 
devise  and  adopt  such  measures  as 
would  insure  an  immediate  and  radi¬ 
cal  reform  of  parliament.”  Such  is 
the  sum  of  this  petition,  given  in  its 
own  words.  Sir  W.  Curtis  present¬ 
ed  it.  This,  he  said,  it  was 
May  8.  his  duty  to  do,,  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the 
city  of  London  ;  but  the  sentiments 
wlwh  it  contain^  were  very  far  from 
being  his  own.  Mr  Ryder  immedi¬ 
ately  moved  that  it  should  be  reject¬ 
ed.  Mr  Alderman  Combe  said,  he 
was  extremely  sorry  to  see  any  oppo¬ 
sition  made  to  it,  and  hoped  the  house 
would  pause  before  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  reject 
it.  Mr  Whitbread  defended  it  with 
his  usual  vehemence.  “  What  lan¬ 
guage,”  he  asked,  were  the  peti¬ 
tioners  to  use  i  they  thought  that 
the  house  had  acted  wrong,  and  they 


teU  it  so  in  warm  language ;  but  when 
the  feelings  are  roused,  the  language 
will  be  warm,  and  the  ministry  may 
blame  themselves  for  having  forced 
the  people  to  say  what  they  think. 
Look  at  your  journals !”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed is  it  not  there  recorded  that  up¬ 
wards  of  300  members  are  sent  to  the 
house  by  the  actual  nomination  or 
powerful  influence  of  about  150  peers 
and  others,  and  that  seats  are  as 
openly  bought  and  sold  as  stalls  for 
cattle  in  a  fair  ^  What  do  the  peti¬ 
tioners  say  more  ?  They  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  truth  and  of  the  journals  of 
the  house,  and  yet  their  petition  is  to 
be  rejected  for  that  language !  Look 
at  a  recent  case,  which  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  illustrates  the  construction  of 
the  house.  Mr  Yorke,  the  new  Teller 
of  the  Exchequer,  upon  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  that  office,  vacates  his  seat. 
He  again  applies  to  a  county,  where* 
for  his  private  virtues,  he  was  respect¬ 
ed  ;  the  county,  indignant  at  his  pub¬ 
lic  conduct,  sumost  unanimously  dis¬ 
miss  him  ;  he,  however,  finds  his  way 
again  to  the  house,  and  how  ?  by  what 
influence  returned  ?  not  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  a  body  of  electors,  but  no¬ 
minated  by  a  peer.  Is  it  possib^: 
that  such  things  should  be  known  to 
the  people,  and  that  they  should  not 
speak  of  them  with  warmth  and  in¬ 
dignation?  Yet  the  petition  is  to  be 
rejected  !  At  this  rate,  if  the  mini¬ 
stry  continue  in  office  long  enough* 
they  will  bring  on  an  irreconcileable 
breach  between  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  the  people.” 

Such  a  speech  called  forth  from 
Mr  Perceval  the  reply  which  it  de¬ 
served.  “  Mr  Whitbread,”  he  said* 
**  argued  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  already  lost  its  dignity  and 
its  sense  of  justice,  and  that  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  in  it  was  sha¬ 
ken  :  he  had  declarkl  that  such  were 
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his  sentiments ;  and  he  hadadded,  that 
the  house  must  not  expect  the  people 
of  England  to  approach  them  in  their 
titions  with  deference  and  respect, 
this  were,  indeed,  his  opinion,  he 
might  well  argue  for  the  reception  of 
anv  petition,  however  oflFensive  or  in¬ 
sulting.  If  he  were  prepared  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  insults  of  any  petitioners, — 
if  he  even  led  the  way  in  insulting  the 
house, — if  he  contended  that  the  de¬ 
claration  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  lost  its  dignity,  was  the  language 
of  truth  and  justice,  then  indeed  it 
was  no  longer  surprising  that  he 
should  support  such  a  petition.  He 
had  asserted,  that  his  majesty’s  pre¬ 
sent  ministers  were  men  calculated  to 
bring  the  country  into  a  difficult  si¬ 
tuation  ;  but  that  they  were  not  men 
calculated  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  peo¬ 
ple.  If  that  battle  must  be  fought. 
It  seemed  that  the  house  would  not 
have  his  assistance  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  that  he  was  one  of  those 
with  whom  it  would  have  to  contend. 
Whatever,”  said  Mr  Perceval,  “  might 
be  the  success  of  that  battle,  I  trust 
that  the  appearance  of  such  docu¬ 
ments  as  this  which  is  now  presented, 
will  inspirit  the  house  to  resist  the  at¬ 
tack  that  is  making  upon  them,  and  to 
shew  that  thev  are  not  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated,  even  though  their  assailants 
may  be  headed  by  Mr  Whitbread 
himself.  It  is  too  obvious  that  there 
is  a  disposition  existing  in  many  in¬ 
dividuals  without  these  walls  to  de¬ 
grade  and  vilify  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  and  sorry  I  am  to  add, 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  person  in  this 
house  disposed  to  lend  his  assistance 
to  such  an  effort,  and  to  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  using  the  strongest  language 
of  offence.” 

The  spirit  and  severity  of  this 

reproof  irritated  Mr  Whitbread. 
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"Strong  as  hisexpressions  had  been,” 
he  repUed,  **  language  itself  was  de¬ 
ficient,  in  terms  of  adequate  strength, 
to  express  the  sense  which  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  want  of  dignity  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  considering 
their  conduct  with  reference  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  their  want  of  justice,  as 
considering  their  conduct  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  others.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  he  would  fight  the  battles  of 
the  people  with  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
were  unjust ;  but  whoever  might  lead 
the  battles  of  the  government,  of  this 
he  was  convinced,  that  even  had  the 
house  justice  on  their  side,  Mr  Per¬ 
ceval  was  incapable  of  being  that 
leader.  He  had  originally  Eluded 
the  House  of  Commoifts  by  the  gross¬ 
est  bigotry  ;  he  had  now  betrayed 
them  into  steps  which  they  must  ul¬ 
timately  be  compelled  to  retread,  and 
it  was  probable  uat,  unless  they  were 
found  sufficiently  pliable,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  advise  their  termina¬ 
tion  b^  a  sudden  dissolution ;  and 
let  their  existence  terminate  when  it 
might,  it  would  terminate  in  dis¬ 
grace.”  Mr  Perceval  did  not  con¬ 
descend  to  notice  these  personalities, 
and  the  debate,  as  in  the  former  in¬ 
stance,  was  adj[Oumed,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr  Wilberforce,  till  the  following 
day.  Sir  T.  Turton,  Sir  J.  Newport, 
Col.  Wardle,  and  Sir  S.  Ronully,  then 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  petition.  The 
latter  affirmed  that  the  language  was 
humble,  and  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  find  any  thing  insulting  or  offensive 
in  it ;  but,  as  Mr  Perceval  thought 
otherwise,  he  hoped  that  minister 
would  point  out  wherein  the  language 
was  objectionable.  He  was  answered 
by  Mr  Williams  Wynn,  who  said, 
that  the  petition  was  a  studied  insult 
throughout.  **  It  were  superfluous,” 
he  continued,  "  to  expose  the  false- 
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hood  of  the  auertion,  that  the  house 
has  acted  aninstlaw,&c..becausethe 
privileges  of  the  house  are  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  coeval  with  it. 
It  was  with  these  that  our  ancestors 
fought  ag^nst  arbitrary  power,  and  he 
trusted,  that  if  ever  it  were  necessaiy 
they  would  be  exercised  again  in  a  si¬ 
milar  manner,  either  gainst  thecrown 
or  the  populace.  The  duty  of  the 
present  generation  was,  to  hand  them 
down  to  their  children  as  they  had 
received  them  from  their  fathers.’^ 
Mr  Wilberforce  argued  in  the  same 
manly  strain.  “That  house,”  he  said, 
might  be  regarded  as  the  focus 
■through  which  all  the  good  and  bad 
humoursof  the  country  transpired,  and 
sorry  he  was  to  witness  a  disposition, 
which  was  particularly  glaring  of  late, 
to  bring  that  house  into  hatred  and 
contempt,  .^s  to  the  abuse  of  mini¬ 
sters  by  the  opposition,  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  such  language 
from  his  first  acouaintance  with  pub¬ 
lic  life,— from  the  administration  of 
L#ord  North  down  to  the  present. 
Yet  that  language,  although  indus¬ 
triously  circuited  out  of  doors,  and 
particularly  by  artful  demagogues, 
was  seldom  justifiable  ;  and  it  would 
become  the  opposition  in  these  times 
to  consider  well  its  nature  and  ten¬ 
dency  before  they  employed  it.  He, 
for  one,  was  neither  blind  to  public 
abuses,  nor  slow  to  apply  a  remedy 
to  them  wherever  they  were  found  ; 
yet  he  could  not  allow  his  attachment 
to  the  constitution  to  be  shaken  by 
any  description  of  abuses,  because, 
among  its  numerous  advantages,  it 
presented  the  means  of  correcting  all. 
Was  it  possible  that  any  rational  man 
could  deny  the  blessings  of  such  a 
constitution  as  that  which  kept  this 
country  safe  and  firm,  while  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  world  were  shaken  ?  while 
the  great  bulwarks  of  society  in  the 


other  nations  of  Europe  tottered  to 
their  very  foundation  i  Letthose,then, 
who  love  their  country,  who  love 
mankind,  cling  to  the  maintainers  of 
this  invaluable  constitution  ;  let  them 
oppose  the  spirit  manifested  in  this 
petition ;  let  them  beware  of  these 
professionsof  civility,  which  were  only 
used  to  cover  the  daggers  that  would 
stab  that  house  to  the  heart.”  Such 
appeals  to  the  house  produced  their 
due  effect,  and  only  six-and-thirty  . 
members  were  found  to  vote  for  re¬ 
ceiving  this  insolent  paper,  while  128 
decided  upon  rejecting  it.  A  long 
memorial,  in  the  form  of  a  petition, 
praying  for  reform  in  parliament,  by 
Major  Cartwright,  who  subscribed 
himself  a  freehmder  of  England,  was 
shortly  afterwards  presented  by  Mr 
Whitbread,  and  shared  the  same  fate, 
because  it  spoke  of  the  decision  of  the 
house  upon  Mr  Madocks’s  motion 
in  the  last  session  as  a  thing  beyond 
endurance,  and  called  the  commital  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  an  act  of  flagrant 
illegality.  These  phrases,  strong  as 
they  were,  were  not  intended  to  of¬ 
fend  the  house,  or  to  trespass  beyond 
the  customary  bounds,  and  they  might 
have  passed  unnoticed  in  such  a  pa¬ 
per.  Its  prolixity  was  a  better  ground 
for  rejecting  it ;  for,  as  Mr  Perceval 
observed,  if  such  long  petitions  from 
an  individual  were  to  be  encouraged, 
they  might  expect  to  have  others  pre¬ 
sented  lengthened  out  into  folios. 

The  suit  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
had  commenced  against  the  speaker, 
was  followed  by  siroilat  proceedings 
against  the  serjear.t-at-arms  and  the 
constable  of  the  Tower.  Mr  Perce¬ 
val,  at  the  i^peaker’s  suggestion,  mo¬ 
ved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  consider  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  consequent  upon  this  novel 
measure,  and  to  examine  into  prece¬ 
dents.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr 
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Whitbread.  The  Chan- 
3/ay  7.  ccUor  of  the  Exchequer,” 
he  said,  **  had  gone  on  step 
by  step,  with  equal  igt.orance  of  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  equal  itnprovi. 
dence  as  to  the  consequences  of  what 
was  done.  He  first  persuaded  the 
house  to  commit  itself  in  this  contest, 
without  foreseeing  the  consequences 
of  his  own  rashness,  and  now  that  he 
had  had  leisureduringthe  Easter  recess 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  extrica¬ 
ting  them  from  the  difficylties  which 
his  councils  had  created,  he  shewed 
himself  to  be  as  ignorant  and  impro- 
vident  as  ever.  He  had  been  guided 
by  no  fixed  principle ;  he  did  not 
know  what  to  propose  to  the  house ; 
he  had  no  advice  to  offer,  and,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  he  moved  that 
a  committee  should  be  appomted  to 
tell  him.”  “  A  speech  of  this  tenor,” 
Mr  Ryder  replied,  “  being  only  a  re¬ 
newal  of  that  general  abuse,  in  which 
Mr  Whitbread  was  in  the  habit  of 
indulging,  did  not  require  an  answer. 
The  mode  recommended  was  conform- 
able  to  the  practice  of  the  house, 
which  would  use  its  own  discretion 
after  the  committee  had  made  their 
report.”  The  committee  therefore 
was  appointed.  Some  of  the  members 
who  were  proposed  for  it  declined 
the  nomination  ;  Mr  Tierney,  saying, 
that  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

?[uer  wanted  to  grace  his  committee 
rom  their  side  of  the  house,  he  was 
mistaken, — an  unlucky  phrase,  for  it 
led  Mr  Perceval  to  reply,  that  he 
certainly  did  not  wish  to  disgrace  it 
from  any  side. 

Mr  Davies  Giddy  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  committee. 
May  11.  “  There  were,”  he  said, 
”  three  modes  of  proceed¬ 
ing.  The  first  was  to  inhibit  the 
courts  of  law  from  proceeding  in  these 
actions ;  but  for  this' course  tnere  was 


no  precedent.  The  second  was,  to 
commit  all  the  persons  concerned  in 
bringing  or  promoting  such  actions ; 
for  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  there 
were  many  precedents,  but  it  did  not 
appear  exp^ent  to  follow  them.  The 
only  mode  remaining,  therefore,  was 
to  plead  to  the  actions,  and  let  the 
parties  sued  shew  to  the  court,  that 
the  acts  complained  of  were  done  in 
consequence  of  the  privileges  of  that 
house  ;  he  moved  accordingly,  first, 
that  the  speaker  and  the  seijeant 
might  be  permitted  to  appear  and 

{dead  to  the  said  actions;  and,  second- 
y,  that  the  attorney-general  should  be 
Erected  to  defend  them.”  These  mea¬ 
sures,  which  were  ultimately  adopted 
by  the  house,  gave  rise  to  several  de¬ 
bates,  being  opposed  by  some  mem¬ 
bers  from  party  feelings,  which  had 
grown  into  personal  animosity,  and 
by  others  upon  the  high  constitutional 
ground,  that  such  a  proceeding  tend¬ 
ed  to  endanger  the  privileges  of  par¬ 
liament.  Mr  Wilhams  Wynn  resist¬ 
ed  the  formation  of  the  committee 
upon  this  ground,  and  moved,  inef¬ 
fectually,  that  the  business  should  be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  privileges. 
At  the  commencement  of  these  dis¬ 
cussions  he  laid  before  the  public  a 
very  able  argument  upon  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
commit  in  cases  of  breach  of  privilege. 
The  law  of  parliament,  he  maintained, 
was  a  branch  of  the  unwritten  or 
common  law,  standing  on  the  same 
grounds,  and  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
same  rules,  as  every  other  part  of  it. 
The  evidence  of  that  law  was  to  be 
learned,  as  Coke  expresses  it,  out  of 
the  rolls  of  parliament  and  other  re¬ 
cords,  and  by  precedents  and  conti¬ 
nued  experience.  To  argue,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  power  or  practices  of 
inferior  courts  was  deceitful.  The 
principles  on  which  they  rest  are  not 
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the  same ;  the  necessity  in  which  they 
originate,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  exercised,  are  materially  dif¬ 
ferent.  Both  houses  of  parliament 
possess  a  complete  and  exclusive  Ju¬ 
dicature  upon  all  subjects  concerning 
their  respective  privileges ;  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  which  has  ever  been  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  distinct  offence,  cognizable 
only  in  the  respective  houses  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  punishable  by  their  sen¬ 
tence  ;  and  this  was  demonstrated  by 
so  many  precedents,  that  the  difficulty 
was  in  selecting  authorities,  not  in 
discovering  them.  These  positions 
Mr  W.  Wynn  established  by  facts 
drawn  from  the  history  of  parliament, 
and  by  the  doctrines  which  the  ablest 
constitutional  lawyers  have  laid  down. 
*'  The  question,"  he  then  continued, 
**  is  simply,  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  does  at  this  hour  possess  the 
power  of  imprisoning  those  who  either 
insult  its  members  for  their  parliamen¬ 
tary  conduct,  or  degrade  and  vilify  the 
character  and  proceedingsof  the  house 
itself ;  and  whether  that  power,  if  it 
be  known  to  the  laws,  shall  be  en¬ 
forced  by  such  methods  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  legal  exercise  ?  Until  the 
whole  foundations  of  our  law  be  sub¬ 
verted,  there  is  but  one  issue  on  which 
such  a  question  can  be  tried.  If  such 
I  a  power  be  now  first  claimed  and  ex¬ 
ercised,  its  origin  must  be  shewn  in 
some  legislative  act,  expressly  intro¬ 
ducing  the  innovation  ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  its  exercise  has  been  unin- 
temipt^  for  centuries,  and  the  in¬ 
stances  of  exertion  are  coeval  with 
the  records  of  parliament  itself,  it  is 
for  those  who  contend  against  it  to 
shew  by  what  act  it  has  been  abro> 

I  gated.  As  well  might  a  man  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  dispute  the  power  of  par¬ 
liament  to  make  laws,  as  the  privilege 
by  which  alone  it  is  enabled  to  exe¬ 


cute  that  function  with  dignity  and 
independence.  There  have  been  many 
instances,  and  many  more  will  proba¬ 
bly  occur,  when  the  publication  of  a 
libel  on  an  individual  member  may 
subject  him  to  popular  insult,  or  when 
that  apprehension  will  deter  him  from 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  The  at¬ 
tainder  of  Lord  Stafford,  the  most 
unjust  and  disgraceful  act  that  ever 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  was  carried  simply  by  the  ter¬ 
ror  which  resulted  from  posting  up 
the  names  of  its  principal  opponents 
as  enemies  of  their  country.  By  these 
means  even  the  bold  spirit  of  Lord 
Capel  was  intimidated  into  what,  in 
the  last  moments  of  his  life,  he  re¬ 
pented,  as  a  coward  consent  to  what 
his  conscience  disapproved.  In  all 
such  instances,  speedy  and  summary 
punishment  is  requisite,  or,  before  an 
example  can  be  made,  the  mischief 
which  it  is  wished  to  prevent  will 
have  attained  its  utmost  degree.  It 
is  indeed  only  under  the  existence  of 
such  a  privilege  that  the  practice  of 
publishing  the  debates  could  subsist. 
Were  thiscontroul  removed,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  all  public  men  would  be  con¬ 
tinually  misrepresented,  not,  as  now 
too  frequently  happens,  hy  error  or 
inadvertency,-  but  by  wilful  perver¬ 
sion,  according  to  the  violence  of 
party,  or  malevolence  of  personal  hos¬ 
tility.  This  must  lead  of  necessity 
to  a  great  public  evil,-~to  the  closing 
the  gallery  of  the  house,  and  debar¬ 
ring  the  people  from  all  means  of 
learning,  through  the  press,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  representatives,  and  of 
correcting  any  misconceived  opinions 
of  public  affairs,  by  the  superior  in¬ 
formation  and  judgement  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  discussed  in  par¬ 
liament.” 

Consistently  with  this  view  of  the 
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subject,  Mr  W.  Wynn  mo- 
June  8.  ved  some  resolutions,  that 
whoever  presumed  to  com¬ 
mence  or  prosecute  any  action  ag^st 
any  person  for  acts  done  in  obewnce 
to  the  orders  of  the  house,  any  such 
persons,  and  all  attomies,  solicitors, 
counsellors,  and  serjeants  at  law,  so¬ 
liciting,  prosecuting,  or  pleading  in 
any  such  cases,  were  guilty  of  a  high 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  house ; 
that  the  actions  commenced  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  were  for  acts  done 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
house ;  and  that  the  proper  officer  of 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  should 
be  ordered  to  attend  the  house  on  the 
morrow  with  all  records  and  proceed¬ 
ings ‘on  the  said  actions.  **Were 
ministers,”  he  asked,  “  prepared  for 
the  consequences  to  which  the  mea¬ 
sures  they  had  adopted  might  lead  ? 
-  and  did  they  intend  that  the  com¬ 
mons  should  carry  the  question  by 
writ  of  error  before  the  other  house 
of  parliament,  and  that  they  should 
humbly  sue  for  their  privileges  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  i  for 
before  the  lords  the  question  would 
ultimately  be  brought,  either  by  the 
house,  or  by  those  who  resist^  its 
privileges.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said, 
that  the  lords  wouldbeascarefulof  the 
privileges  of  the  commons  as  of  their 
own.  On  the  contrary  it  appeared, 
that  it  was  from  the  other  house  of 
parliament  that  the  privileges  of  the 
commons  had  experienced  the  most 
severe  and  frequent  attacks  ;  and  if  it 
should  once  be  established  that  the 
commitments  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  could,  by  appeal,  be  brought 
under  the  judicature  of  the  lords,  the 
equality  which  has  hitherto  subsisted 
between  those  branches  of  the  legisla¬ 


ture,  would  be  destroyed  for  ever, 
and  the  commons  would  retain  no 
privileges  but  what  the  lords  should, 
by  their  judgements  on  different  oc¬ 
casions,  think  proper  to  admit  them 
to.  He  did  not  propose  that  the 
house  should  immediately  proceed  to 
commit  the  solicitor,  after  the  origi¬ 
nal  offence  had  been  overlooked ;  but 
if,  after  the  resolutions  for  which  he 
moved,  these  actions  should  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  in,  then  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  necessarj  to  commit  every  person 
concerned  in  carrying  them  on. 

“  This,”  Mr  Wynn  continued,  “  is 
the  latest  moment  for  the  assertion  of 
our  privileges.  What  then  is  now  to 
be  donei  Recur  to  that  principle 
which  governed  the  practice  of  your 
ancestors, — the  principle  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  House  of,  Commons, 
in  matters  of  privilege,  shall  not  be 
questioned  by  any  other  tribunaL  For 
the  preservation  of  this  vital  princi¬ 
ple  new  measures  must  be  taken,  if 
new  measures  are  necessary ;  and  who, 
in  such  a  case,  would  hesitate  to  make 
a  precedent,  if  it  were  true  that  none 
could  be  found  ?  But  there  are  pre¬ 
cedents  in  our  journals  ;  in  three  ca¬ 
ses  *  the  house  has  ordered  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  inferior  courts  to  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  has  directed  the  ob¬ 
noxious  proceedings  to  be  then  taken 
off  the  file  and  destroyed.  Many  per¬ 
sons,  however,  there  are,  who  think 
that  these  measures  are  indeed  the  pro¬ 
per  course,  but  not  themost  prudent ; 
that  they  are  too  strong  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  and  that  we  should  now 
conciliate.  But  the  opportunity  for 
attending  to  such  considerations  is 
gone  by.  Many  instances  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  were,  where  common  pru¬ 
dence  and  good  sense  would  induce 


*  Those  of  Lord  Newburgh,  1669 ;  the  Middlesex  Justices,  1726;  and  the  Com¬ 
mitment  of  the  Messenger  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  1771. 
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the  members  of  the  house  to  pass  over 
offences  altogether.  Of  such  a  na¬ 
ture,  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
was  tne  paper  of  Mr  Gale  Jones, 
when  it  was  originally  complained  of ; 
but  when  it  had  been  once  regularly 
noticed,  and  by  a  formal  complaint 
forced  on  the  attention  of  the  house, 
no  member  could  doubt  any  longer  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  or  could 
hesitate  to  concur  in  the  vote  which 
the  house  finally  passed  upon  that 
occasion,  however  he  might  have  been 
disinclined  to  the  original  agitation 
of  the  question. 

**  As  soon  as  that  complaint  was 
made,  and  unavoidably  adopted,  the 
country  could  not  be  deceived  by  any 
pretences  to  conciliation  ;  nor  would 
they  have  attributed  such  a  conduct 
to.any  other  motives,  but  those  of  un¬ 
worthy  cowardice.  Was  it  likely, 
that  those  persons  could  be  concilia¬ 
ted,  who  had  directed  their  attacks 
against  the  House  of  Commons,  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  thought  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  this  was  more  vul¬ 
nerable  than  either  of  the  other  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  legislature  ?  They  would 
laugh  to  see  the  house  affect  mode¬ 
ration,  by  abandoning  what  for  ages 
had  been  its  only  guard  and  defence. 
It  was  much  the  same  sort  of  pledge 
of  conciliation  and  peace,  which  a 
great  country  was  formerly  called 
upon  to  give  to  its  enemies,  by  sur¬ 
rendering  the  whole  of  its  fleet.  The 
moment  of  conflict  was  not  that  for 
concession,  even  if  concession  were, 
on  other  grounds,  adviseable,  instead 
of  being  ruinous  and  destructive. 
These  were  times,  when  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  rise  above  the  dread  of  tem¬ 
porary  unpopularity.” 

MrJWynn  then  adverted  to  the  re¬ 
cent  loss  which  that  house  and  the 
country  had  sustained  in  the  death  of 
'  Mr  Windham.  “  We  should  recol¬ 


lect,**  he  said,  **  the  great  man  whose 
loss  we  all  have  so  lately  deplored  ; 
who  pursued  hi^  course  firm  and  un¬ 
deviating,  frequently  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  prevailingclamour;  who, 
when  the  spirit' of  the  nation  was 
sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  degrada¬ 
tion,  when  the  populace  had  actually 
drawn  in  triumph  a  French  generd 
through  the  streets  of  London,  stood 
forward,  almost  alone,  and  raised  their 
spirits  by  his  own.  To  the  stand 
then  made  by  that  illustrious  person, 
and  the  small  phalanx  which  rallied 
round  him,  it  was  to  be  attributed, 
that  the  ancient  fortitude  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  restored  ;  that  during  seven 
years  of  war  which  had  unce  occur¬ 
red,  we  had  heard  of  no  petitions  for 
eace,  no  unmanly  complaints  of  the 
cavy  and  unparalleledburthens  which 
it  had  been  necessary  to  impose. 
Were  my  lamented  friend  now  here, 
it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for 
any  other  person  to  have  brought  for¬ 
ward  this  question.  To  imitate  the 
strain  of  eloquence  with  which  he 
would  have  enforced  it,  the  felicity 
of  illustration  with  which  he  would 
have  adorned  it,  was  impossible  ;  but 
to  emulate  his  determination  and  in- 
tr^idity,  is  in  the  power  of  every 
one.  For  myself,”  Mr  Wynn  conclu¬ 
ded,  “  whatever  may  be  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  house,  I  am  desirous  to 
beable  to  state  to  my  constituents  that 
I  have  endeavoured  to  my  utmost  to 
preserve,  uninjured  and  unimpaired, 
those  privileges  which  they  have  in¬ 
trusted  to  my  hands,  and  which  I  feel 
to  be  the  privileges,  not  of  this  house 
only,  but  of  all  the  commons  of  Eng¬ 
land.” 

Mr  Perceval  replied  to  this  able 
and  manly  speech,  “  that  Mr  Wynn 
argued  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
tribunals  would  act  contrary  to  the 
law  of  theland,— -an assumption  which 
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the  house  ought  not  to  make.  Nei¬ 
ther  ought  the  house,  after  having 
agreed  to  plead,  to  commit  the  incon- 
nstenej  of  resolving  to  punish  the 
persons  concerned  in  prosecuting  the 
actions.  The  present  resoliitionsought 
not,  therefore,  to  he  passed,  because 
they  tended  to  overturn  all  that  had 
been  done.  Earl  Temple  and  Mr 
Adam  supported  Mr  W yiin’s  motion, 
which  was,  however,  negatived  by  74 
members  against  14.  And  here  those 
proceedings  of  the  session  terminated 
to  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had 
given  rise.  His  conduct,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  had  been 
in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible  ; 
it  had  bren  a  series  of  direct,  pre¬ 
meditated,  and  systematic  insults  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  a  regard 
for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
law  of  the  land,  had  been  the  real  mo¬ 


tives  of  his  conduct,  he  would  have' 
rested  the  question  upon  the  case  of 
Gale  Jones, — a  case  which  all  parties 
thought  hard  {  for  though,  when  it 
had  l^en  brought  before  the  house, 
the  house  could  not  proceed  other¬ 
wise  than  it  did,  most  persons  agreed 
in  wishing  that  his  conduct  had  never 
been  made  the  subject  of  complaint. 
But  it  neither  suited  with  the  vanity 
northe  viewsof  Sir  Francis,  that  Jones 
should  be  the  object  of  popular  at¬ 
tention  ;  he  put  himself  forward,  and 
thrust  Jonesoutof  8ight,and  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  pro> 
ceedings,  acted  not  like  a  man  who 
loved  and  respected  the  laws  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  his  country,  but  like  a 
demagogue  performing  an  insurrec¬ 
tion,  as  soldiers  fight  mock-battles  in 
a  review,  for  the  purpose  of  trying^ 
his  strength  against  the  govemmesU 
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Budget,  Armyt  Ordnance,  and  Naval  Estimates.  Affair  of  Captain  LaJce* 
Lord  Melville's  Motion  respecting  Troop-Ships, 


(The, supplies  voted  for  the  year 
were  52,185,0001.,  of  which  the  Irish 
proportion  was  6,106,0001.,  leaving 
for  England  46,079,0001.  The  ways 
and  means  which  were  provided  left 
a  surplus  of  141,2021.  These  inclu. 
ded  a  loan  of  8,000,0001.,  at  41.  48’. 
and  6|d.  per  cent.,  terms  even  more 
favourable  than  those  of  the  precede 
ing  year.  The  annual  charge  to  be 
provided  for  was  970,8331.  It  was 
proposed  to  meet  this  from  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  consolidated  fund,  which, 
owing  to  the  additions  and  regula* 
tions  made  in  the  stamp  duties  in 
1808,  was  unexprctedly  great. 

There  was  no  rea- 
Maif  16.  son,”  Mr  Perceval  said, 
to  apprehend  any  thing 
like  decay  in  our  finances  ;  the  more 
we  looked  at  them,  the  more  reason 
we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  their  grow¬ 
ing  prosperity.  In  that  very  year, 
when  men  of  great  authority  antici¬ 
pated  a  failure,  %ere  had  actually  been 
a  very  consi^rable  increase.  The 
official  value  of  the  imports  was 
36,255,2091.,  nearly  five  millions 
more  than  in  the  most  prosperous 
year  of  peace.  The  exports  of  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  amounted  to  35,107,0001., 
between  eight  and  nine  millions  more 
than  they  were  in  1802.  The  ex¬ 


ports  of  for-ign  goods  was  nearly  four 
millions  less  than  at  that  time,  but 
the  average  proved  that  the  country 
was  greatly  progressive  in  prosperity  ; 
and  this  was  seen  in  our  external 
means  and  strength,  as  well  as  in  our 
internal  resources,  as  had  happily  been 
shewn  to  the  conviction  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  It  was  but  a  few  years  since 
that  enemy  declared  that  ul  he  want¬ 
ed  was  snips,  colonies,  and  com¬ 
merce  ; — ^he  had  lost  all  his  com¬ 
merce,  all  his  colonies,  and  his  few 
remaining  ships  were  pent  up  in  their 
ports.  This,  too,  was  the  enemy 
whose  measures  were  represented  as 
founded  in  wisdom,  and  executed 
with  ability ;  while  the  government  of 
this  country  had  been  uniformly  char¬ 
ged  with  weakness,  ignorance,  folly 
and  imbecillity.  But  the  orders  in 
council,  the  vilified  measure  of  this 
vilified  ministry,  had  reduced  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  customs  in  France  from 
two  millions  and  a  half  to  half  a  mil¬ 
lion,  a  diminution  of  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  amount.” 

Mr  Huskisson  was  little  satisfied 
with  this  statement.  “  Was  it  possi¬ 
ble,”  he  asked,  “  to  go  on  adding 
from  a  million  to  1,200,0001.  every 
year  to  the  public  burthens,  and  could 
we  hope  to  continue  the  war  in  thii 
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way  >  Without  a  reductbn  in  our  an¬ 
nual  expenditure,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  carry  it  on  long,  and  a  re¬ 
duction  of  some  millions  he  thought 
might  be  effected  without  injury  to 
the  country.  Mr  Tierney,  taking  the 
same  view  of  the  subject,  advised  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  present 
state  of  our  resources,  to  ascertain 
whether  that  cause  was  merely  tem¬ 
porary,  or  likely  to  be  permanent. 
•*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,” 
he  said,  <*  seemed  to  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  good  luck  to  help  him  out  in 
his  financial  difficulties :  in  the  first 
y^ar,  the  loan  had  been  provided  by 
his  predecessors ;  in  the  second,  be¬ 
tween  3  and  400,0001.  of  annuities 
fell  in  ;  and  now  a  surplus  produce  of 
taxes  offered,  which  he  was  grossly 
misapplying,  when  setting  them  apart 
to  pay  the  interest  of  his  loan  :  thus 
breaking  a  wisely-established  princi¬ 
ple,  merely  by  making  a  fetch  at  po¬ 
pularity  by  a  shew  of  declining  new 
taxes.  Was  he  aware,  while  he  thus 
declined  to  look  to  future  difficulties, 
that  he  would,  in  the  event  of  peace, 
be  obliged  the  next  day  to  find  nine 
or  ten  millions  a-year  of  new  taxes  ?” 
Mr  Perceval  replied,  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  seemed  quite 
sore  upon  the  point  of  his  good  luck, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it, — and  in¬ 
deed  the  effects  of  that  good  luck 
furnished  another  obstacle  to  the 
wishes  of  that  gentleman  and  his 
friends ;  for  it  appeared,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  drivelling  and 
blundering  ascribed  to  him  and  his 
colleagues,  the  country  was  thriving 
under  their  government,  and  in  a  state 
of  prosperity,  which  their  opponents, 
witn  all  their  talents,  could  not  deny.” 
Replying  then  to  Mr  Huskisson’s 
call  for  economy,  he  said,  **  there  was 
a  diminution  this  year  in  the  ord¬ 
nance  of  1,500,0001.,  in  the  army  of 


800,0001. ;  these  were  considerable  di¬ 
minutions,  though  certainly  the  sa¬ 
vings  in  the  public  expenditure  were 
not  such  that  any  material  effect 
could  be  expected  from  them.*’ 
When  the  bill  for  appropriating 
the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund 
was  before  the  house,  Mr  Tierney 
returned  to  the  subject, 
saying,  **  that  such  a  mea-  May  24. 
sure  was  at  war  with  the 
principle  of  raising  as  large  a  sum  as 
possible  within  the  present  year.  As 
a  man,  he  would  refer  the  subject  to 
Mr  Perceval  himself,  and  should  be 
as  much  mistaken  as  ever  he  was  in 
his  life,  if  he,  as  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  did  not  say,  that  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  Exchequer  ought  rather  to  lay 
on  taxes  to  the  amount  of  750,0001. 
That  minister  had  done  nothing ;  he 
had  completely  lived  on  the  last  ad¬ 
ministration ;  and  now,  for  the  purpose 
of  delusion,  he  was  evading  a  tax, 
which  must  ultimately  come  upon  the 
people  with  aggravated  pressure.** 
Upon  this  Mr  Rose  replied,  that 
having  drawn  up  the  act  hhnself,  un¬ 
der  which  the  consolidated  fund  was 
established,  he  could  certainly  speak 
to  its  spirit  and  its  letter,  and  denied 
that  Mr  Perceval  was  evading  either. 
In  framing  that  act,  the  onfy  ol^ect 
which  he  and  Mr  Pitt  had  in  view, 
was  to  provide  that  that  fund  should 
be  sufficient  to  answer  the  charges 
upon  it  :  but  those  charges  being 
'provided  for,  there  was  no  intention 
whatever  to  prevent  parliament  from 
applying  the  surplus  in  any  manner 
that  might  be  deemed  expedient. 
Mr  Pitt  would  have  acted  precisely  as 
his  successor  was  now  doing,  and  this 
he  knew  from  the  last  conversation 
which  he  had  with  him  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  had  likewise  been  said,  that 
the  measure  before  the  house  was  in 
contradiction  to  a  resolution  of  Lord 
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Sidmouth’t.  **  Buty*'  laid  Mr  Pen-  by  discontinuing  quarter-masters  in 
cermb  that  resolution  was,  that  there  the  several  troops,  and  appointing 
should  be  laid  before  the  h^se  the  troop-seijeants  in  their  place.  The 
net  amount  of  the  taxes  of  the  three  barrack  artificers,  originally  embo- 
preceding  rears,  and  then  an  average  died  to  complete  the  works  at  Gib* 
of  the  surplus  of  the  consolidated  fund  raltar,  were  now  broken  up,  that  pur* 
for  the  three  ensuing  ;  and  if  an  in-  pose  having  been  effected.  A  more 
crease  was  found,  that  it  should  be  considerable  retrenchment  had  been 
applicable  to  the  burthen  of  the  new  made  upon  the  royal  waggon  train,  five 
loan.  Was  it  maintained,  then,  that  troops  out  of  twelve  being  disbanded. 
Lord  Sidmouth  did  not  wish  this  sur-  These,  with  a  few  other  arrangements 

fdus  to  be  touched,  when  in  his  reso-  in  the  same  spirit,  made  a  saving  upon 
utions  he  approved  of  doing  so  V’  the  whole  expence  of  800,000 1., 
Then  taking  a  rapid  view  of  the  flue-  though  upon  some  hems  there  had 
tuation  of  tne  S  per  cents,  from  the  been  a  considerable  increase.  There 
conunencement  of  the  anti-jacobin  was  about  20,0001.  for  additional 
war,  before  which  time  they  were  96,  field-officers;  an  addition  of  1 1 3,021  /. 
and  during  which  they  sunk  to  4S|,  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  ser- 
when,  after  the  income-tax,  they  be-  vices,  arising  principally  from  a  very 
gan  to  rise,  he  shewed  that  the  pre-  large  sum  being  required  to  make  up 
sent  ministry  had  found  them  at  60  the  losses  of  omcers  incurred  on  ser- 
and  a  fnwtion,  and  had  raised  them  vice  in  Spain  and  other  quarters,  par- 
to  72-— yet  was  he  supposed  to  act  ticularly  South  America  ; — a  custo- 
on  a  contrary  principle  to  Mr  Pitt !  mary  act  of  justice  rather  than  libe- 
**  He  never,**  he  affirmed,  "justified  rality,  which  has  not  yet  been  extend- 
any  measure  with  more  confidence  than  ed  to  the  navy,  where  it  is  even  more 
this  ;  and  sure  he  was,  that  if  that  il-  required.  An  allowance  was  also  in- 
luitrious  and  lamented  man  were  now  troduced  to  the  regiments  at  home^ 
to  stand  in  the  place  which  he  so  un-  as  an  equivalent  for  the  advantages 
worthily  filled,  he  would  have  availed  enjoyed  in  the  navy,  by  having  their 
himself  of  this  very  resource.**  The  wine  duty  five.  Sonrie  little  increase 
house  divided  upon  the  bill— Ayes  arose  from  some  improved  regulations 
117,  Noes  53.  respecting  chaplains.  Mr  Wilber- 

Thearmyestiraates  were  952,092 1.  -force*t  hint  *  upon  this  subject  had 
less  than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  been  attended  to.  For  the  future. 
This  diminution  was  effected  by  va-  no  person  was  to  be  appointed  chap- 
rious  retrenchments ;  twenty  men  were  lain  in  the  army,  unless  he  could  pro- 
dismounted  in  every  troop  of  cavalry,  duce  proper  testimonials  of  his  cha- 
because  it  was  not  necessary  that  racter  and  acquirements,  and  should 
those  men  should  have  horses  who  be  approved  of  by  the  two  archbi- 
were  employed  at  home  in  recruiting,  shops  and  the  bishop  of  London  ;  af- 
which  was  generally  the  case  with  two  ter  he  had  been  eight  years  in  the 
troops  out  of  the  eight  composing  a  service,  he  should  be  entitled  to  half- 
regiment.  The  household  troops  and  -pay,  at  the  rate  of  5  s.  per  day,  and 
dragoon  guards  were  reduced  in  num-  -an  addition  of  6d.  per  day  should  be 
her.  Some  little  saving  was  effected  made  for  every  year  of  service  above 

'  •  See  our  last  year*!  Histoiy,  p.  307. 
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eight,  till  they  had  arrived  at  lOa.,— 
a  regulation  which  would  render  the 
situation  more  comfortable. 

These  statements  did  not  pass  with¬ 
out  some  comments  from  the  other 
side  of  the  house.  General  Gascoigne 
observed,  **  that  he  had  calculated  the 
proposed  allowance  for  wine,  which 
woi^d  be  about  five-and-twenty  shil¬ 
lings  to  each  officer  per  year.  Was 
such  a  sum  worth  receiving  ?  The 
army  officers,”  he  said,  laboured 
under  oppressions  which  ought  to  be 
removed  ;  their  pay  was  less  than  it 
was  in  1695, — not  comparatively 
speaking,  but  actually  shilling  for 
shilling.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  me¬ 
morials  from  men  in  arms,  but  go¬ 
vernment  ought  to  examine  into  the 
complaints  or  the  army.  The  militia 
officers  were  paid  in  three  or  in  six 
months,  the  regular  officers  were  well 
off  if  they  got  their  pay  within  18. 
Another  cause  of  complaint  was  the 
chargeof  4  per  cent,  duty  ad  valorem, 
on  all  articles  of  clothing,  stores, 
&c.,  shipped  by  them  on  foreigpi  ser¬ 
vice.  The  bat  and  forage  allowance 
was  the  same  as  in  the  16th  century, 
a  grievance  which  Sir  John  Moore 
and  Lord  Wellington  had  represent¬ 
ed,  yet  no  relief  had  been  afforded. 
Another  grievance  was  the  income- 
tax,  exacted  from  British  officers, 
even  though  serving  in  the  Portu- 
gueze  army.” — ^These  were  plain 
matters  of  fact,  unconnected  with 

Earty  feelings,  or  political  views. 

■ord  Levison  Gower  examined  the 
statement  in  a  different  light.  **  He 
had  trusted,”  he  said,  **  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  burthens  would  in  this  department 
have  been  alleviated  to  a  far  greater 
degree.  Why  was  not  the  waggon 
corps  wholly  abolished  i — for  so  use¬ 
less  was  that  establishment,  that  in 
foreign  service  our  commanders  had 
been  obliged  to  hire  waggons.  Why 


were  the  Manx  fencibles  continued,  in¬ 
efficient  and  si4>erfluous  as  they  were  i 
Why  were  the  City  and  the  Tower 
Hamlets  militia  kept  up  at  a  heavy 
expence,  when  the  whole  extent  of 
their  service  was  limited  to  the  villa¬ 
ges  of  Hackney  and  Edmonton  i 
Why  was  not  the  home  staff  curtail¬ 
ed  ?  There  appeared  upon  that  esta¬ 
blishment  the  names  ot  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  LordHeathfield,  who 
received  from  4  to  5000  L  a-year  for 
doing  nothing.  General  Tarleton  was 
upon  the  staff  of  a  district,  where  his 
command  was  only  four-and-twenty 
hundred  men,  and  in  Scotland  there 
was  for  11,000  men,  no  less  than 
eleven  staff  generals.  Lord  G.  L. 
Gower  noticed  also,  as  a  practice 
which  ought  to  be  corrected,  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  purchasing  horses  of  two  years 
old  for  the  cavalry,  which  cost  ^  or 
401.  a-year  in  training,  and  about 
1001 .  when  fit  for  service.’* 

To  this  Mr  Perceval  made  answer, 
**  that  if  horses  were  to  be  purcha¬ 
sed  at  an  age  fit  for  service,  a  sum 
must  be  given  proportionably  greater 
than  what  they  originally  cost,  and 
perhaps  they  could  not  be  obtained 
when  wanted.  The  waggon  train 
was  considered  by  Lord  Wellington 
as  materially  serviceable  in  Portugal, 
and  the  Manx  fencibles  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  express  desire  of  the 
commander-in.chief,  who  stated,  that 
if  they  were  disbanded,  regular  troops 
must  be  found  to  do  their  duty.  With 
regard  to  the  arrears  of  mffitary  pay, 
arrangements  were  making  to  obviate 
that  difficulty,  and  some  provision 
would  also  be  made  to  remedy  the 
complaint,  that  British  officers,  when 
out  of  the  country,  were  subject  to 
the  income-tax.  As  to  the  staff,”  he 
said,  «  in  two  or  three  instances  the 
increase  of  staff  to  rank  had  increased 
the  pay,  and  if  General  Taileten  had 
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been  impropeily  left  on  the  staff,  he 
could  assijre  Lord  L.  Gower  he  had 
no  disposition  to  let  him  remain  there, 
on  account  of  any  assistance  to  be 
derived  from  him  in  that  houses 
There  was  no  expectation  of  reaping 
benefit  from  his  services  in  that  quar¬ 
ter.” 

In  the  cdurse  of  this  debate,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Mr  Canning’s  removal 
from  office  had  given  birth  to  a  se¬ 
parate  party  in  the  house,  distinct 
from  the  broad-bottomed  opposition, 
and  from  the  reformists,  but  agree* 
ing  with  both  upon  the  necessity  of 
retrenchment  in  our  expenditure, 
while  upon  questions  of  general  po¬ 
licy,  foreign  and  domestic,  they  ac¬ 
corded  with  the  existing  government. 
This  had  been  shewn  by  Lord  L. 
Gower’s  conduct :  it  was  made  more 
apparent  bv  Mr  Huskisson,  who  dis¬ 
tinctly  declared,  **  that  he  considered 
a  diminution  in  our  military  expendi-' 
ture  essential,  if  not  indispensible,  to 
the  existence  of  the  country.  In 
1782,  the  annual  taxes  were  eight 
millions  ;  in  1792,  fifteen  ;  in  1801, 
thirty ;  in  1809,  three-score ;  but 
there  were  limits  to  taxation  as  well 
as  to  every  thin|r  else  ;  if  the  present 
expenditure  were  continued,  our  dif¬ 
ficulties  must  multiply,  and  the  great¬ 
est  danger  to  which  the  country  could 
be  exposed,  was  a  failure  in  its  finan¬ 
ces.  The  best  way  of  counter-act¬ 
ing  this  evil,  was  to  look  it  in  the 
face,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  it. 
In  1801,  when  instant  invasion  was 
threatened,  and  Buonaparte  had  no 
other  enemy  to  contend  with,  the 
wholeexpence  of  the  staff  was 85,0001. : 
this  year,  when  the  necessity  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  so  great,  it  amounted  to 
286,000 1..  Great  part  of  our  force 
might  now,  he  thought,  be  dispensed 
with,  and  our  security  remain  undimi¬ 
nished.  It  had  been  declared  by  high 
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military  authorities,  that  in  case  of 
an  invasion,  it  would  probably  take 
place  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
cavalry  could  not  act ;  the  admission 
that  it  might  be  impracticable  to  pro¬ 
cure  horses  for  all  the  cavalry,  was  in 
fact  a  proof  that  the  establishment 
was  too  large,  for  those  who  were  not 
mounted  must  be  inefficient ;  he  wish¬ 
ed,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  number  in  which  they 
could  be  kept  in  an  efficient  state. 
He  saw  no  necessity  for  any  staff  in 
the  Middlesex  district,  conceiving 
that  the  large  staff  at  head-quarters 
must  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  that  district.”  Then  ad¬ 
verting  to  an  expression  of  General 
Tarleton,  who  had  complained  that 
■his  appointment  to  the  district  which 
he  at  present  commanded,  was  like 
sending  him  to  Siberia,  Mr  Huskis¬ 
son  said,  he  thought  his  majesty’s 

frovemment  ought  to  relieve  that  gal- 
ant  general  from  such  a  provocation. 
Concerning  the  waggon  tram,  he  was 
fully  convinced  that  they  were  an  an¬ 
noyance  abroad,  and  useless  at  home. 
Some  persons,”  he  continued,  **  may 
think  that  the  suggestions  which  I 
have  thrown  out  are  the  result  of 
some  political  feeling ;  and  others 
may  think  that  if  1  entertained  these 
opinions  formerly,  I  ought  to  have 
expressed  them  before.  The  fact  is, 
that  I  have  always  entertained  them  ; 
but  when  in  office,  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  state  them  only  to  my  supe¬ 
riors,  convinced  as  I  am,  that  the 
revision  and  retrenchment  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  so  desirable,  can  be  bene¬ 
ficially  effected  by  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment  alone.” 

Mr  Windham  said,  **  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  of  the  objectionable  estimates, 
was  that  of  the  Manx  fencibles  ;  the 
Isle  of  Man,  however  barren  in  other 
productions,  was  very  fertile  in  jobs,— . 
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i&decd  it  seemed  to  be  one  whole  job.  our  resources,  in  order  that  the  meaaa 
Was  not  that  island  sufficiently  pro-  of  the  country  might  suffice  to  the 
tected  by  our  navy,  and  by  its  own  end  in  view,  and  I  would  be  the  first 
inaccessible  coasts,  even  if  the  French  to  adopt  any  system  of  effectual  eco- 
could  discover  any  thing  in  it  worth  nomy,  caring  little  by  whom  it  should 
the  risk  or  trouble  of  an  invasion  ?  be  brought  forward  ;  not  that  I  can 


The  waggon  train  was  not  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  ;  one  of  the  first  atchieve- 
ments  which  he  had  proposed  to  him¬ 
self,  when  he  held  the  situation  which 
Lor^  Palmerston  now  filled,  was  an 
attack  upon  that  train ;  atid  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  destroying  it,  he  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  he  should  have 
overcome  it  in  another  onset,  if  time 
had  been  given  him.  A  more  mate¬ 
rial  reduction  might  be  made  in  the 
navy;  where  was  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  so  large  a  force,  when  our  su¬ 
premacy  was  greater  than  at  any  for¬ 
mer  period  ?  The  expence  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  mili’ia  was  said  not  to  exceed 
400,0001. ;  for  his  own  part,  he  bad 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  when 
the  committee  took  into  their  consi¬ 
deration  all  the  expences  concomitant 
upon  that  establishment,  not  merely 
the  expences  upon  parishes,  but  the 
continually  increasing  bounties  which 
were  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  the  total  expence  would 
amount  nearer  to  two  millions  than 
one.  It  has  indeed  been  said,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  get  men  into  the  mili¬ 
tia,  that  they  may  volunteer  from 
thence  into  the  line ;  but  in  fact  this 
measure  can  have  no  other  effect  upon 
the  military  establishment  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  than  the  bad  one  of  an  enormous 
and  unnecessary  expence.  If  the 
committee  were  in  earnest  in  its  pro¬ 
fessions  of  economy,  let  it  begin  by 
wholly  doing  away  the  local  militia  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  get  the  army 
formed  upon  any  rational  footing  till 
this  was  done.  I  have  ever,"  said 
Mr  Windham,  “  unalterably  main¬ 
tained  the  necessity  of  economizing 


ever  admit  that  the  expence  of  an  in- 
dividual  family  afford  any  parallel  for 
the  expenditure  of  a  country.  The 
master  of  a  family  may  at  any  time 
confine  his  expences  within  his  means; 
but  it  almost  invariably  happens  ia 
the  case  of  a  state,  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  curtail  its  ex¬ 
penditure  in  a  period  of  emergency, 
without  endangering  its  very  exist¬ 
ence.  Still,  in  every  practicable  point, 
it  is  our  duty  to  economize,  that 
we  might  be  prepared  to  maintain  a 
long  and  protracted  warfare ;  for  as 
no  man,  even  in  the  event  of  peace, 
would  be  bound  for  the  good  beha¬ 
viour  of  Buonaparte,  it  is  fair  to  in¬ 
fer  that  a  long  war  we  certainly  should 
have." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  debate 
Col.  Wardle  rose.  “  He  could  not," 
he  said,  **  refrain  from  expressing  his 
just  and  utter  astonishment  at  finding, 
after  the  very  extraordinary  coldness 
with  which  the  suggestions  be  had  the 
honour  of  making  to  the  house  last 
session  on  the  subject  of  Ktrenchment 
had  been  received,  that  the  very  points 
on  which  he  had  then  touched,  had 
now  been  taken  up  by  the  gentlemen 
opposite  to  him.  For  this  he  thank¬ 
ed  them  most  kindly,  as  he  was  sure 
the  country  would  alio  do.  The 
committee  had  now  shewn  that  sort 
of  mind  and  decided  spirit  of  econo¬ 
my,  which  would  justify  the  country 
in  the  expectation  that  something  in 
the  way  of  retrenchment  would  be 
done  : — nothing  could  givehim great¬ 
er  pleasure  than  thus  to  see  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ministers  beginning  to  do  that 
which  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
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nlvation-^to  the  vtiy  existence  of  the 
country  ;  and  as  his  sole  object  was 
tii4  gfli^  of  his  country*  he  should 
not  be  fastidious  on  the  score  of  the 
intitruntents  by  which  that  object,  of 
which  he  should  never  relinquish  the 
pursuit,  was  obtained.’* 

He  then  returned  to  a  subject 
which  he  had  formerly  brought  before 
the  house,— .the  price  of  great  coats ; 
saying  « that  ministers  had  listened  to 
his  advice,  and  thrown  the  contract 
open,  by  which  a  reduction  of  between 
50  and  60  per  cent,  had  been  effected ; 
but  new  abuses  had  crept  in,  for  half 
a  crown  was  now  charged  for  rendering 
the  coats  water-proof,  when  it  was 
notorious  that  that  process  could  be 
effected  for  sixpence.  Another  abuse 
was,  that  the  different  r^ments  were 
all  calculated  at  their  full  establish¬ 
ment  ;  but  on  what  ground  did  that 
house  vote  away  the  public  money  for 
men  who  were  not  in  existence  f  for  it 
was  well  known  that  none  of  the  regi- 
ments  were  complete.  Not  one  third 
of  the  money  demanded  could  possi- 
bly  be  wanted.  The  second  battalions 
of  many  regiments  were  composed  of 
boys,  whose  pay  was  9d. ;  and  yet 
these  estimates,  on  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  vote  away  the  public 
money,  made  no  distinction,  but  class- 
ed  them  all  as  men,  at  a  shilling.  He 
uveighed  also  against  the  increase  of 
our  foreign  troops,  as  a  principle  and 
a  practice  which  he  should  ever  op¬ 
pose.” 

It  was  replied  to  this  by  Sir  James 
Pulteney,  that,  for  two  or  three  years 
past,  the  rule  had  been  adopted  of 
averaging,  instead  of  estimating  the 
precise  amount  at  its  real  value ;  by 
these  means  every,  contingency  was 
answered,  and  the  surplus  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  other  objects  specified  in 
the  estimate.— With  respect  to  this. 
Lord  Palmerston  said,  Mr  Wardlc’s 


statement  was  correct,  and  that  the 
surplus  of  the  estimate  was  disposed 
of  as  levy  money,  for  the  purch^  of 
horses.  In  this  and  in  an 
ensuing  debate  upon  the  March  1« 
subject,  those  members 
who  were  most  earnest  in  their  caU  fine 
retrenchment,  especially  dwdt  upoo 
the  fitness  of  reducii^  the  cavalry  ) 
upon  this  point  O^n.  Tarleton  spoke 
well.  *<Had  there  been  a  cavalry  force 
in  I  reland,*  ’  he  said,  <*  when  the  F rench 
landed  there,  Gen.  Humbert  could 
never  haveadvancedfifteendays  march 
into  the  country  ;  that  country  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  cavalry  to  act  in, 
and  in  fact,  though  it  had  l^n  assert¬ 
ed  that  this  was  not  a  country  for 
such  a  force,  cavalry  could  act  where* 
ever  gentlemen  could  hunt.  Buona, 
palters  uniform  practice  was  to  em¬ 
ploy  large  bodies  of  horse,  and  it  was 
to  the  pressure  of  the  French  horse 
that  the  great  loss  sustained  in  the 
precipitate  retreat  to  Coruna  was  to 
be  ascribed.  He  implored  the  mini¬ 
stry  not  to  be  persuaded  by  any  argu¬ 
ments  to  reduce  a  force  so  essential  to 
the  security  and  defence  of  the  coun* 
try.”  * 

Mr  Whitbread,  after  noticing  the 
enormous  expence  of  the  staff,  turned 
from  the  general  question  to  personal 
and  party  arguments.  ’’MrHuskii- 
son’s  speech,”  he  said,  **  was  directly 
the  reverse  of  what  he  had  urged  last 
year,  in  answer  to  the  propositions  of 
Col.  Wardle;  and  he  had  now,  in  per* 
feet  sobriety,  confiimed  great  part  of 
what  Col.  Wardle  bad  perhaps  indis¬ 
creetly  dcclaredin  a  convivial  moment. 
His  honourable  friend  had  asserted, 
that  it  was  possible  to  save  ten  mil¬ 
lions,  or  to  the  amount  of  the  income- 
tax,  out  of  the  annual  expenditure. 
The  time  he  selected  for  making  this 
declaration  was  the  worst  be  could 
chuse  i  it  was  after  a  tavern  dinner. 
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and  probably  at  a  time  when  tbe  best  of  extravagance,  how  can  we  maintain 
financier  in  the  company  was  not  in  a  war  f  how  am  we  procure  peace  ?  I 
condition  to  divide  the  dinner-bill,  deprecate  that  impious  and  execrable 
And  yet  upon  an  inconsiderate  decla-  doctrine,  that  we  are  to  be  engaged 
ration  of  this  kind,  and  the  applause  in  perpetual  war  with  France,  or  at 
whichitexcited,  his  honourable  friend  least  during  the  lifetime  of  Buona- 
chose  to  found  a  statement  which  parte.  I  trust  the  day  will  come,  even 
tended  to  render  every  suggestion  of  during  the  life  of  that  extraordinary 
public  economy  ridicmous.  Save  ten  man,  when  we  may  obtain  peace  on 
millions  }  Another  glass  might  have  terms  becoming  our  honour ;  I  wish 
madeit  seventy.  It  was  natural  enough  for  peace,  and  therefore  wish  to  be  in 
that  one  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  a  condition  to  make  it  respectably ; 
high  tide  of  his  well-deserved  popu-  therefore  I  will  not  vote  for  these 
lanty,  should  have  thrown  out  in  the  estimates,  and  thus  put  it  out  of  our 
gaiety  of  the  moment  so  extravagant  power  to  retrench.  If  we  do  not  re- 
an  expectation  ;  but  it  was  most  ex-  trench,  we  may  possibly  be  obliged  at 
traordinary,  that  he  should  come  down  last  to  seek  for  peace  upon  our  knees.” 
to  the  house,  and  endeavour  to  esta-  Mr  Whitbread  then  moved,  that  the 
blish  such  a  statement.  And  how  items  relating  to  the  home  staff,  the 
did  he  propose  to  effect  this  vast  sa-  medical  department,  and  the  local  mi- 
ving  ?  Why,  by  wholly  abolishing  litia,  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
some  of  the  most  necessary  branches  tion  that  day  fortnight.  Mr  Perceval 
of  the  public  expenditure,  by  reform-  declared  himself  willing  to  defer  the 
ing  others,  by  driblets  cabbaged  from  subject  of  the  home  staff,  which  he 
this  office,  and  that  department ;  such  admitted  ought  to  un¬ 
proposals  tended  to  bring  all  plans  dergo  some  revision;  and  Marches. 
of  economical  reform  into  disrepute,  this  being  excepted,  the 
But  when  Mr  Huskisson  came  for-  amendment  was  negatived.  When 
ward,  no  one  could  suspect  him  of  the  subject  was  resumed.  Lord  Pal- 
making  inconsiderate  propositions,  merston  stated,  that  the  saving  upon 
His  secession  from  the  administration  the  staff,  arising  from  the  discon- 
was  by  far  the  greatest  loss  it  had  sus-  tinuance  of  five  lieutenant-generals, 
tained  ;  a  successor  indeed  had  been  and  one  major-general,  would  be  only 
found,  but  the  difference  between  1 3,1 7 U.  this  year,  because  this  reduc- 
them  was  already  felt ;  the  place  tion  would  not  take  place  till  March 
was  filled,  but  it  was  not  supplied.  25  ;  next  year  it  would  be  17,0001. 
They  had  now,  however,  Mr  Huskis-  Upon  this  Mr  Calcraft  expressed  his 
son’s  assurance,  that  a  great  saving  utter  disappointment  at  finding  so  trif- 
might  be  effected  :  his  speech  was  a  lingareduction;yet,hesaid,hedidnot 
counterpart  to  that  of  Colonel  War-  <  much  condemn  the  ministers,  for  he 
die’s  last  session,  and  the  most  com-  believed  they  would  have  done  more, 
plete  answer  that  could  be  given  to  the  if  it  had  been  in  their  power.  Col. 
reply  which  he  then  made,  and  which  Wardle  remarked,  that  when  the 
reply  was  published  as  a  pamphlet,  country  saw  so  little  done  in  the  way 
The  secret  is  now  disclosed ;  it  is  let  of  economy  by  one  party,  or  propo- 
out,“  continuedMr  Whitbread,’^  by  a  sed  by  the  other,  they  would  get  out 
person  who  has  been  behind  the  cur-  of  conceit  with  the  house ;  and  Mr 
tain.  If  we  continue  in  this  career  Peter  Moore  recommended  that  the 
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whole  public  expenditure  should  be 
revised,  that  it  might  be  seen  how 
far  thev  might  apply  Butler's  receipt 
for  reducing  a  lawyer's  bill ;  from 
which,  if  you  cut  one  third  from  the 
top,  and  one  third  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  you  will  be  certain  of  leaving  as 
much  as  he  is  honestly  entitled  to 
charge. 

Upon  the  ordnance  estimates  there 
was  a  diminution  of  1,492,2091.  Mr 
Calcraft,  however,  affirm- 
March  14.  ed,  that  when  he  looked 
into  those  parts  of  the 
statement  where  extravagance  was 
most  umustifiable,  he  found  the  old 
spirit  stiu  alive,  and  as  vigorous  as  ever. 

The  expenditure  in  the  ordnance 
department,  in  providing  apartments 
for  its  officers,"  he  said,  was  into¬ 
lerable.  There  was  another  branch 
upon  which  it  might  seem  invidious 
to  touch,  the  pay  of  the  superannuated 
men,  and  the  pensions  of  widows  and 
officers ;  but  under  this  title  a  large 
system  of  peculation  was  easily  con¬ 
cealed, — it  contained  all  the  private 

1>ensions  of  the  ordnance,  and  in  the 
ast  year  had  increased  by  6599 1. 
The  Chatham  head  of  expence  was 
diminished,  but  still  the  extravagance 
there  had  been  enormous  ;  the  artil¬ 
lery  barracks  contained  about  1000 
men,  with  a  few  horses,  and  some 
sheds  for  carriages,  yet  the  expence 
of  the  work  had  been  150,0001.  There 
was  an  item  of  50001.  for  a  powder 
magazine  in  Dorchester;  why  was  one 
necessary  there  ?  was  it  to  treasure 
up  the  military  stores  of  the  town,  or 
to  receive  the  ‘spare  powder  of  the 
entire  district  i  134,0001.  was  found  in 
one  sweeping  charge,  for  building  and 
taking  land  forbuuding  at  Woolwich. 
Another  objectionable  item,  was  for 
building  barracks  atWedenbeck;  and 
here  he  must  observe  upon  the  gene¬ 
ral  folly  of  building  such  sumptu¬ 


ous  apartments  for  men  whose  income 
coula  not  exceed  3  or  4001.  a-year,  as 
would  be  fit  for  men  of  as  many  thou¬ 
sands.  There  was  also  a  provision 
for  artillery  drivers, — a  con>s  of  be¬ 
tween  5  or  6000  men,  with  6000 
horses.  This  great  and  most  expen¬ 
sive  body  could  be  of  no  use  in  the 
country,  except  in  case  of  invasion. 
The  horses  were  cantoned  by  5  and 
600 together, in  districts  on  the  coast; 
yet  in  those  very  districts  the  coun¬ 
try  was  charged  with  87,0001.  for 
contract  horses,  to  do  the  general 
work,  while  the  drivers  horses  were 
totally  idle, — fat,  sleak,  and  pan^red , 
till  they  would  be  unfit  even  for  the 
single  service  to  which  they  were  de¬ 
signed.  The  expence  of  this  corps 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
400,0001.,  while  its  services  were  only 
useful  at  the  actual  moment  of  inva¬ 
sion,  as  if  the  species  of  horses  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  artillery  were  not  pre- 
cisely  of  that  description  of  which 
any  number  might  be  got  at  any 
time :  yet  the  country  was  saddled 
with  this  intolerable,  permanent,  and 
certain  expence,  to  meet  an  event 
barely  contingent.  One  abuse  led  to 
another.  Officerswereknowntomake 
almost  a  property  of  the  horses  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  service ;  and  while  they 
had  them  in  actual  employ,  drawing 
their  coaches  and  curricles,  refused  to 
pay  the  tax  demanded  by  the  com¬ 
missioners,  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
the  king's  horses.  The  commissioners, 
however,  resisted  such  a  plea,  and 
would  allow  no  more  than  a  single 
horse  for  each  officer.  On  a  late  in¬ 
quiry,  it  was  found  that  an  officer  had 
in  his  service  no  less  than  nine  or  ten 
soldiers,  as  the  regular  attendants  in 
his  house,  as  his  grooms,  valets,  and, 
for  aught  he  knew,  as  his  cooks  and 
butlers,  and  four  horses.  This  per¬ 
son's  plea  he  understood  to  be  the 
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Merciae  of  an  assumed,  and  as  jet 
undisputed  privilege.”  Upon  this 
Mr  Ashkj  Cooper  stated,  that  a 
court  of  inquirj  was  then  sitting  upon 
the  case  alluded  to,  and  that  if  any 
officer  were  found  guilty  of  sucn 
practices,  he  would  be  punished  by  a 
eourt-noartial.  Mr  Calcraft  conclu* 
ded,  by  lamenting  that  the  spirit  of 
economy  which  had  given  such  hope 
of  rational  retrenchment  was  merely 
nominal,  a  reduction  only  from  one 
degree  of  waste  to  another, — ^from  the 
inwfensible  extravagance  of  last  year, 
to  the  almost  equally  culpable  extra¬ 
vagance  of  the  present. 

These  representations  were  sup- 
rted  by  Mr  Smith.  “  700,0001.,” 
said,  **  was  the  estimate  for  various 
buildings  at  Woolwich.  Now  the 
works  there  were  the  common  jest  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood ;  he  had 
heard  them  ridiculed  within  the  very 
walls  of  the  arsenal.  The  land  there 
which  lay  on  the  side  of  the  Thames 
bad  been  purchased  by  government  at 
a  sum  above  ten  times  its  value.”  Col. 
Wardle  pointed  out  in  like  manner 
the  expences  of  this  department.  **  It 
would  be  incredible,”  he  declared, 
**  if  the  account  were  not  taken  from 
the  estimates  of  the  years  themselves, 
tbattbecontractsforwaggonhorses  in 
four  years  had  amounted  to  674,0001. 
At  Waltham  Abbey,  10^0531.  was 
estimated  as  the  expence  in  erecting 
powder  mills  for  four  years.  Could  such 
an  expence  be  necessary  ?  The  French 
and  Germans,  it  was  well  known, 
used  barns,  or  any  other  temporary 
building,  for  the  manufacture  of  pow¬ 
der.  For  four  years,  4,193,0001.  had 
been  voted  fur  buildings,  repairs,  &c., 
and  in  the  next  four  years  it  would 
be,nodoubt,in  the  same  proportion.” 
.‘‘Concerning  the  Waltham  Abbey 
works,'^  Mr  W.  Smith  said,  “  he 
passed  by  them  once  or  twice  every 
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week,  and  was  reaUy  astonished  at 
hearing  what  they,  cost.  He  was 
afraid  there  was  in  no  instance  a  suf¬ 
ficient  check  on  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money,  and  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally  paid  10,  90^  or  even  SO 
per  cent,  more  than  individuals  for  the 
same  work.  When  those  works  were 
going  forward,  he  was  perpetually 
threatened  bv  his  workmen  that  they 
would  leave  him  and  go  to  Waltham 
Abbey,  where  they  could  get  what¬ 
ever  they  chose  to  ask.  He  was 
afraid  that  in  every  item  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  there  was  a  consideration 
of  gain  to  some  individual.  The  Mar- 
tello  towers  were  another  enormons 
expence  ;  we  were  now  called  npon 
to  vote  a  farther  sum  of  160,00(H.for 
these  towers,  and  yet  we  were  told 
that  invasion  was  a  mere  bugbear  1  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  heiras  of  the 
ordnance  acted  on  no  settled  system, 
but  according  to  caprice.  He  remem¬ 
bered,  that  when  the  late  Duke  of 
Richmond  brought  in  his  celebrated 
plan  of  fortification  for  all  England, 
It  was  so  strongly  supported  by  go¬ 
vernment,  and  by  so  many  memlwrs 
of  that  house,  that  nothing  but  the 
casting  voice  of  the  speaker  saved  the 
country  from  a  most  enormous  bur¬ 
then.  xiad  the  whole  expence  of  tlie 
Martello  towers  been  stated  to  par¬ 
liament  at  once,  they  would  hardl)’ 
have  agreed  to  the  present  extension 
of  them.** 

This  led  to  a  curious  statement  of 
facts  from  Mr  W.  Pole.  “  The  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  of  gunpowder,**  he 
said,  “  was  from  50  to  60,000  barrels, 
and  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
ordnance,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  war,  he  found,  with  inex¬ 
pressible  concern,  that  we  had  not  in 
store  more  than  14,000  for  all  the 
services  of  the  country.  The  house, 
perhaps,  might  not  know  the  quantity 
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comrnoftly  expended  in  A  battle ;  in 
Lord  Hdwe's  actions  of  May  29th 
and  the  Ist  of  June,  not  less  than 
5000  barrels  were  expended.  Had 
another  action  occurred  at  that  time, 
the  distress  of  the  country  for  gun¬ 
powder  would  hare  been  extreme. 
Under  thesecircumstances,  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  called  on  the  merchants 
to  state  what  quantityof  powder  they 
could  produce  in  a  given  time  :  they 
were  engaged  to  fumishthe  mostthey 
could  possibly  supply^  in  five  ^ears  ; 
but  eveu  this  provision  was  insuffi¬ 
cient.  It  became,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  ministers  to  exert  themselves  and 
procure  an  ample  supply  from  other 
quarters,  and  they  began  by  ascer¬ 
taining  what  the  royal  mills  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing.  The  works  of 
Faversham  were  found  in  such  a  state 
that  little  could  be  expected  from 
them.  Those  at  Waltham  Abbey 
could  only  maVe  from  10  to  11,000 
barrels  yearly  ;  at  present  they  pro¬ 
duced  not  less  than  22,000.  To  effect 
this  the  extensive  works  th^re  had  been 
doubled,  and  this  could  not  be  done 
without  considerable  expence.  The 
coming-houses  were  filled  with  mill 
machinery,  so  nice,  that  if  one  of 
them  were  blown  up  it  would  take 
she  months  to  put  up  the  machinery 
of  another.  By  an  improvement  of 
Gen.  Congrreve,  the  powder  was  now 
dried  by  steam  in  perfect  security ; 
the  benefits  arising  from  this  method 
were  immense,  but  the  apparatus  re¬ 
quired  was  very  expensive.  Another 
improvement  of  Gen.  Congreve  in  re¬ 
fining  salt  petre  was  also  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  and  had  also  occasioned  a 

Seat  outlay  at  first ;  we  were,  by 
eseexertions,  ensibled  to  make  pow¬ 
der  at  a  less  expence  than  we  used  to 

S‘urchaseit,andof  superior  quality.” 

IrW.  Pole  then  spoke  of  Woolwich. 
“When  Lord  Chatham,”  he  said. 


“  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ord¬ 
nance,  Woolwich  had  not  even  a  co¬ 
vering  for  the  stores  which  were  there 
deposited;  and  the  state  it  was  in 
ivhen  he  himself  had  been  formerly 
charged  with  the  equipment  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition  was  such,  that  every  officer 
who  went  down  was  of  opinion  the 
ordnance  would  be  a  month  behind 
the  other  parts  of  the  armament ;  and 
there  was  not  a  person  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  who  did  not  make  that  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  neglecting  his  duty.  All  the 
heavy  work  of  an  expedition  fell  up¬ 
on  the  ordnance.  In  the  late  expe¬ 
dition,  the  number  of  ships  they  had 
laden  with  ordnance  stores  amounted 
to  70.  He  had  been  asked  how  soon 
he  could  load  15  or  16,  and  his  rraly 
was,  that  if  he  did  not  set  them  on  in 
three  days,  he  would  forfeit  his  right 
hand ; — formerly  his  answer  would 
have  been,  tw6  or  three  in  a  fortnight 
after  they  were  sent  to  himi  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  whole  in  about  six  weeks. 
Those  persons  who  were  so  shocked 
at  the  expence,  should  go  to  Wool¬ 
wich  and  examine  the  works  there. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  there  were 
fbund  7000  ships  guns  which  had  not 
been  re-proved  ;  he  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  this  should  be  done,  because 
thecylinder  powderwas  much  strong¬ 
er  thdn  what  was  used  formerly ;  and 
fortunate  it  was  that  hd  had  advised 
this,  for  nearly  one  fourth  of  these 
guns  bui^t,  and  with  such  violence  as 
materially  to  injure  thebuildings  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  old  proving  hut ;  and 
some  of  the  fragments  passing  over 
the  wharf,  were  near  falling  on  the 
hulks.  This  shewed  the  necessity  of 
fixing  on  a  spot  for  proving  the  can¬ 
non  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
buildings;  and  thus  some  expence 
i^as  unavoidably  incurred.  A  new 
academy  was  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  crowded  state  of  the  cadets. 
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Lord  Chatham  had  seen  this  necessity  . 
and  ordered  it ;  and  while  it  was  build¬ 
ing  a  contagious  fever  broke  out  in 
the  old  one,  and  effectually  demon¬ 
strated  the  propriety  of  this  measure. 
Buildings  were  required  to  preserve 
our  field  train  from  the  weather,— it 
now  consisted  of  GOOpiecesof  cannon, 
exceeding  by  six  times  what  England 
evei*  possess^  before.  These  state¬ 
ments  justified  the  expences  incurred, 
and  Lord  Chatham  was  entitled  to 
the  highest  praise  for  having  acted 
so  wisely  and  systematically  at  the 
head  of  the  ordnance.  If,  in  the 
course  of  these  works,  any  extrava¬ 
gance  could  be  proved,  let  the  offence 
be  punished  as  it  deserved.”  General 
Tarleton,  Col.  Wardle,  Mr  Parnell, 
and  Mr  Whitbread,  spoke  and  voted 
against  the  estimates,  but  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed. 

When  the  iwort  of 
March  16.  the  committee  of  supply 
was  brought  up,  Mr 
Bankes  resumed  the  subject,  giving 
ministers  Credit  for  the  diminution 
which  had  been  effected,  but  declaring 
bis  opinion  that  a  very  considerable 
reduction  might  yet  be  made,  not  less, 
perhaps,  than  a  sixth,  or  fifth  of  the 
whole  expenditure.  He  olfiected,  in 
particular,  to  the  increase  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  Newfoundland  and  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  arguing,  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  defence  was  unwise  for  powers 
who  had  the  command  at  sea,  and 
Could  only  be  beneficial  to  a  state  like 
France,  whose  policy  it  must  be  to 
hold  its  insular  possessions  by  means 
of  strong  fortresses,  in  defiance  of  our 
superior  fleet.  Great  savings  might 
also  be  effected  upon  the  works  for 
Cur  internal  defence,  which  had  been 
ordered  on  a  sudden  and  groundless 
alarm,  and  were  far  too  extensive. 
Mr  W.  Pole  replied,  “  that  if  this 
gentleman  knew  mdeed  in  what  man¬ 


ner  a  sixth  part  in  the  ordnance  esti¬ 
mates  might  be  saved,  he  certainly 
ought  to  point  out  the  way  in  which 
it  could  be  done.  With  regard  to  the 
works  of  internal  defence,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  when  those  works 
were  undertaken  there  was  a  great 
alarm  of  immediate  invasion,  and  go¬ 
vernment  was  anxiously  expected  to 
provide  the  best  and  speediest  means 
of  defence  ;  it  was  not  fair,  therefore* 
to  say,  that  if  they  had  proceeded  de¬ 
liberately  they  might  have  done  the 
business  much  cheaper  ;  for  if  at  that 
time  the  ministry  had  proceeded  de¬ 
liberately,  there  would  have  been  a 
great  outcry  against  them  for  being 
inattentive  to  the  dangers  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  n  the  specific  items  which  had 
been  objected  to,  mistakes  had  been 
made  by  the,  objectors,  tor  which  it 
was  easy  to  account.  When  they  got 
an  army  estimate  in  their  hands,  each 
of  them  fancied  himself  a  general; 
when  they  got  an  ordnance  estimate, 
each  of  them  thought  himself  a  great 
engineer ;  and  when  a  navy  estimate 
came  into  their  possession,  each  of 
them  became,  in  his  own  mind,  a  gal¬ 
lant  and  experienced  admiral ;  and 
thus,  without  knowing  any  of  these 
several  professions,  without  having 
been  bred  to  any  one  of  them,  they 
set  themselves  down  as  competent 
judges,  and  preferred  their  own  opi¬ 
nions  on  those  subjects,  to  those  of 
men  who  have  studied,  perhaps  for 
years,  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  those  branches  of  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  science  to  which  they  were  bred, 
and  which,  one  would  suppose,might 
enable  them  to  form  tolerably  correct 
estimates  in  these  several  branches  of 
the  service.” 

130,000  men,  including  31,000 
marines,  were  voted  for  the  navy ; 
2,899,7501.  for  their  wages,  at  11. 158. 
6d.  per  man,  per  month;  3,992, 6251- 
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£ar  their  Tictualling,  at  21.  ITs.  3d. 
per  man,  per  month;  3,205,5001.  for. 
wear  and  tear  of  the  navy ;  and 
591,5001.  for  naval  ordnance.  The 
estimates  were  less  hy  about  a  million 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  this  diminution 
had  been  occasioned  by  transferring  to 
the  armv  estimates  that  part  of  the 
charge  for  victualling  garrisons  upon 
foreign  stations,  and  troops  in  trans¬ 
ports,  which  had  heretofore  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  account  for  victualling 
the  navy.  A  real  saving  had  been 
effected  by  the  total  reduction  of  the 
sea  fencibles  ;  the  expence  of  that 
corps  was  about  200,0001.  a-year,  and 
when  the  officers  were  placed  on  half 
pay,  the  saving  would  be  rather  fhore 
than  one.  Mr  R.  Ward, 
Jan.  31.  when  he  moved  these  esti¬ 
mates,  stated,  that  though 
only  130,000  men  were  moved  for, 
there  were  actually  143,000  employ¬ 
ed,  an  excess  beyond  the  vote  of  the 
preceding  year,  which,  as  soon  as 
the  Admiralty  were  apprized.of  it, 
in  December  last,  should  have  been 
immediately  communicated  to  the 
house,  if  it  had  been  then  sitting.  How 
that  excess  was  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
whether  any,  or  what  part  of  it  should 
be  retained,  was  a  (question  for  future 
discussion ;  the  policy  of  disbanding 
so  large  a  body  of  men,  without 
knowing  the  general  state  of  the  navy, 
requirea  serious  and  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration. 

On  a  subsequent  day. 
May  1 1 .  when  Mr Croker  proposed 
a  vote  of  1,165,0001.  15s. 
lid.  for  the  ordinaries  of  the  navy. 
Sir  C.  Pole  asked,  whether  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  might  not  be  reduced  to 
130,000 ;  in  which  case  he  proposed, 
that  the  men  engaged  inharbourduty, 
and  old  seamen,  w^o  had  served  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  years,  should  be 


discharged.  He  suggested  also,  that 
a  saving  might  be  made  by  reducing 
part  of  the  press-gangs.  Capt.  Par¬ 
ker  objected  to  all  these  suggestions, 
as  injurious  to  the  service.  Lord 
Cochrane  then  rose  and  made  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  speeches  ever  de¬ 
livered  in  that  house.  He  began  by 
shewing,  as  he  said,  the  nature  and 
manifest  injustice  of  the  navy  pension- 
list.  **  Thirteen  daughters  of  admi¬ 
rals,  or  captains,”  he  said,  several 
of  whose  fathers  fell  in  the  service  of 
the  country,  receive  from  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  nation  a  sum  less  than 
Dame  Mary  Saxton,  the  widow  of  a 
commissioner.  This  pension  list  ia 
not  formed  on  any  comparative  rank 
or  merit,  length  of  services,  or  any  ra¬ 
tional  principle,  but  appears  to  be  de¬ 
pendant  on  parliamentary  influence 
alone ;  for  Lieutenant  Ellison,  who 
lost  his  arm,  is  allowed  911.  5s.,  and 
Captain  Johnson,  who  lost  his  arm, 
has  only  451.  12s.  6d. ;  Lieutenant 
Arden,  who  lost  his  arm,  has  911. 
5s.  ;  Lieutenant  Campbell,  who  lost 
his  leg,  has  401. ;  and  poor  Lieute¬ 
nant  Chambers,  who  lost  both  his 
legs,  has  only  801. ;  while  Sir  A.  S. 
Hammond  retires  on  1500L  per  ann. 
The  brave  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who 
lost  his  arm,  5001. ;  while  the  late  se¬ 
cretary  to  the  Admiralty  retires,  ia 
full  health,  with  a  pension  of  15001. 
To  speak  less  in  detail,  32  flag  offi¬ 
cers,  22  captains,  50  lieutenants,  180 
masters,  36  surgeons,  23  pursers,  91 
boatswains,  97  gunners,  202  carpen¬ 
ters,  41  cooks,  cost  the  country 
40281.  less  than  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sinecures  of  Lord  Arden, 
^,3581. ;  Camden,  20,5861. ;  Buck¬ 
ingham,  20,6931.  All  the  superan¬ 
nuated  admirals,  captains,  and  lieute¬ 
nants,  have  but  101 2 1.  more  than 
Earl  Camden’s  sinecure.  All  that  is 
paid  to  all  the  wounded  officers  of 
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die  British  n«Ty,  and  to  the  wives 
and  children  of  those  dead  or  killed 
in  action,  does  not  amount,  by  21^., 
to  as  much  as  Lord  Arden’s  sinecure 
alone,  20^5^  What  is  paid  to  the 
mutilated  ofBcersthemselves,  1 1,4081. 
16s.,  is  but  half  as  much.  Is  this 
justice?  Is  this  the  treatment  which 
the  officers  of  the  navy  deserve  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  call  themselves 
his  majesty’s  government  ?  Does  the 
country  know  of  this  injustice  ?  Will 
this,  too,  be  defended  ?  If  I  express 
myself  with  warmth,  1  trust  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  house;  1  cannot 
suppress  my  feelings.  Should  31 
commissioners,  commissioners’  wives, 
and  clerks,  have  38991.  more  among 
them  than  all  the  wounded  officers 
of  the  navy  of  England  ?  I  find,  upon 
examination,  that  the  Wellesleys  re- 
creive  from  the  public  34,1291.,  a  sum 
equal  to  426  pair  of  lieutenants’  legs, 
ciuculated  at  the  rate  of  allowance 
for  Lieutenant  Chambers’  leg.  Cal¬ 
culating  by  the  pension  for  Captain 
Johnson’s  arm,  viz.,  451.,  Lord  Ar¬ 
den’s  sinecure  is  equal  to  the  value  of 
1022  captains’  arms.  The  Marquis 
of  'Buckingham’s  sinecure  alone,  in 
the  net,  will  maintain  the  whole  or¬ 
dinary  establishment  of  the  victualling 
departments  at  Chatham,  Dover, 
Gibraltar,  Sheemess,  Downs,  Heli¬ 
goland,  Cork,  Malta,  Mediterranean, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
andieave5466l.in  theTreasury.  Two 
of  these  comfortable  sinecures  would 
victual  the  officers  and  men  serving 
in  all  the  ships  in  ordinary  in  Great 
Britain  ;  viz.  in  117  sail  of  the  line, 
105  frigates,  27  sloops,  50  hulks. 
-Three  of  them  would  maintain  the 
dock-yard  establishments  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Plymouth  ;  and,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  more,  would  amount 
to  as  much  as  the  whole  ordinary  es¬ 
tablishments  of  the  royal  dock-yards 


at  Chatham,  Woolwich,  Deptford, 
and  Sheemess  ;  and  the  sinecures  and 
offices,  executed  wholly  by  deputy, 
would  more  than  maintain  the  ordi¬ 
nary  establishment  of  all  the  royal 
dock-yards  in  the  kingdom.  To  re* 
turn  to  this  pension  list :  1  observe, 
that  the  pensions  given  by  the  Whigs 
to  commissioners,  clerks,  and  others, 
whom  they  forced  out  to  make  room 
for  their  friends,  amounted  in  13 
months  to  about  15081.  more  than 
the  present  administration  have,  by 
this  list,  given  away  in  nearly  three 
years  that  have  elapsed  since;  and 
Mr  Ponsonby,  who  lately  made  so 
pathetic  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  of  England  against  those 
whom  he  was  pleased  to  call  design¬ 
ing  men  and  demagogues,  actuidly 
receives,  for  having  been  13  months  ia 
office,  a  sum  equal  to  nine  admirals, 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  country  ;  three  times  aa 
much  as  all  the  pensions  given  to  ^1 
the  daughters  and  children  of  the  la> 
mirals,  captains,  lieutenants, and  other 
officers,  who  have  died  in  indigent 
circumstances,  or  been  killed  in  the 
service !  and  as  much  as  would  pay 
the  officers  and  men  employed  in  the 
fifteen  hulks  of  the  line  in  ordinary. 
From  the  minute  expences  noticed  in 
this  estimate,  viz.  for  oiling  clocks, 
killing  rats,  and  keeping  cats,  I  should 
have  supposed  that  great  care  was 
taken  to  have  it  very  correct.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  much  surprise  1  found 
the  name  of  my  worthy  and  respected 
grandmother,  the  widow  of  the  late 
Captain  Gilchrist  of  the  navy,  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  list,  as  receiving  lOOl. 
per  annum,  though  she  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist  8  years  ago  !  While  all  this  pro¬ 
fuse  waste  of  the  public  money  is  go¬ 
ing  on,  the  builders  in  our  naval  yards, 
on  whose  ability  and  attention  so 
much  depends,  have  only  7201.  per 
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amtam  tahuyt  that  is,  only  201.  more 
than  a  retired  clerk  of  the  ticket  of> 
fice.  The  petty  perquisite  of  a  silver 
oap,  given  to  them  when  they  launch* 
ed»  and  thereby  added  i  riiip  to  the 
Bt^sh  navy,  was  taken  from  them, 
as  a  saving  to  the  nation,  by  the  mis* 
chievous  and  contemptible  admiralty 
of  1802.  Such  are  the  pretended 
savings  by  which,  when  any  are  made, 
the  country  is  duped.  Were  there  a 
prospect  of  success,  I  coold  point  out 
some  savings  worthy  attention.  By 
adopting  canvas  of  a  better  quality, 
a  saving  equal  to  one*fourth  of  the 
navy  may  be  made-~a  saving  equal 
to  the  additional  income-tax  imposed 
by  the  Whigs.  The  remaining  three* 
fourths  of  the  ships  will  be  more  ef¬ 
fectual  than  the  whole,  their  velocity 
will  be  increased  upwards  of  half  a 
mile  in  seven  miles  ;  and  thus  every 
one  will  be  enabled  to  capture  those 
vesseh  which  at  present  escape  from 
them  all ;  as,  besides  its  bad  quality, 
the  enemy  know  our  ships  of  war 
from  foreign  ships  by  the  colour  of 
the  canvas,  consequently  run  awav 
the  moment  they  perceive  our  black 
sails  rising  above  the  horizon  ;  a  cir* 
cumstanceto  which  they  generallyowe 
their  safety,  even  more  than  to  its  open 
texture.  I  have  observed  the  meri* 
dian  altitude  of  the  sun  through  the 
fore  topsail,  and,  by  bringing  it  to 
the  horizon  through  the  foresail,  as* 
certained  the  btitude  as  correctly  as 
otherwise  1  could  have  done.  The 
paltry  increase  of  cost  will  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  superior 
wear  of  the  canvas,  independent  of  its 
otrength,  on  which,  consequently,  de* 
pends  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  of  all  on 
board.  I  shall,  no  doubt,  hear  it 
urged,  that  a  remedy  is  about  to  be 
applied  ;  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since 
1  can  remember :  but  remedies  aad 


redress  at  public  boards  are  sought 
in  vain  ;  and  so  it  is  whh  respect  to 
the  hardships  noticed  by  Sir  C.  Pole* 
imposed  on  old  and  wounded  sailora 
by  the  harbour  duty ;  which  is  justly 
considered  by  them  as  oppressive  ia 
the  highest  degree,  more  grievous 
than  aU  the  other  hardships  to  which 
they  are  subject.  Should  the  latter 
days  of  a  life,  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  country,  be  those  in  which  the 
severest  duty  is  imposed,  and  that« 
too, when  wounds  and  infirmities  have 
rendered  men  unequal  to  the  task  i 
Captain  Parker,  who  contends  for  its. 
continuance,  says  it  is  a  laborious 
duty,  and  must  be  executed.  This 
reason  is  conclusive,  in  my  mind,  why 
it  should  not  be  imposed  on  those« 
whose  infirmities  have  rendered  them 
unequal  to  the  task.  No  good  con* 
duct,  or  character  from  his  captain^ 
can,  under  the  present  system,  fire* 
an  old  seaman  from  this  misery.  1 
well  remember  the  sad  case  ofWil* 
liam  Farley,  an  infirm  petty  officer  ( 
a  man  of  respectable  character,  in  my 
own  ship,  who,  1  think,  had  been  ia 
13  gener^actions,  and  al^ut  20  years 
in  the  service ;  he  was  sent  to  be  ia> 
valided,  that,  by  a  change,  his  im*- 
paired  health  might  be  restored,  and 
that  he  might  pass  his  latter  days  in 
peace.  was  condemned  to  harw 
hour  duty,  but  obtained  leave  to  re*, 
turn  to  his  ship.  After  a  time,  being 
still  unable  to  do  the  smallest  duty  in 
the  ship,  he  was  again  surveyed  ;  the 
same  d^ision  passed.  Whether  this 
happened  a  third  time,  I  do  not  fw> 
collect ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that 
he  died  on  board  off  Brest.  My  gun^ 
tier’s  mate  was  invalided  too  for  this 
heart-breaking  service,  and  such  was 
his  abhorrence  of  it,  that,  by  the  peVk 
mission  of  the  Lords  of  the  Aami^ 
rahy,  be  procured  two  snbMitulteH 
who  cost  lum  kOl. )  a  suai  e%u«i-t»  Jll 
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that,  with  the  greatest  economy,  he 
could  save  in  ten  years  from  his  pay. 
Is  this  a  recompence  for  services  ?  Al¬ 
though  perhaps  not  immediately  ari- 
nng  out  of  that  part  of  the  naval  es¬ 
timate  which  is  before  us,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  ask,  why  are  not  the 
■hips  abroad  paid,  as  well  as  the  ar¬ 
my  ?  What  inconvenience  would  re¬ 
sult  ?  The  petty  officers  and  seamen 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Mediterrannean,  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  fact,  every  where  abroad,  do 
not  receive  one  shilling  of  pay  until 
they  are  permitted  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  often  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  !  The  Boston’s  crew, 
who  formed  one  half  of  my  ship’s 
company,  joined  the  Pallas  with  nine 
ears  pay  due,  although  the  Boston 
ad  been  all  that  time  within  about 
fourteen  days  sail  of  England!  I 
should  like  to  know  where  all  this 
money  is  lodged 

Mr  W.  Pole  replied  to  this  speech, 
ki  which  good  and  evil  were  so  cu¬ 
riously  intermingled,  that  its  mis¬ 
chievous  misrepresentations  counter¬ 
acted  the  effect  which  might  else 
have  been  produced  by  its  truths. 
**  The  Board  of  Admiralty,”  he  said, 
**  in  granting  pensions  to  wounded 
officers,  or  in  providing  for  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  officers  deceased,  had  always 
gone  as  far  as  they  were  justified  by 

Erecedent,  and,  in  many  instances, 
igher  pensions  had  been  lately  given 
than  had  ever  been  known  before. 
They  acted  upon  one  uniform  system, 
and  proceeded  according  to  certain 
rules  laid  down,  apportioning  the  re¬ 
ward  to  the  rank  and  suffering  of  the 
person,  without  regard  to  any  other 
consideration ;  and  if,  in  any  case,  they 
deviated  from  the  strict  letter  of  their 
duty,  it  was  from  their  anxiety  to 
make  as  large  an  allowance  as  the  na- 
tureof  thecase  would  possiblyadmit.” 


Mr  W.  Pole  then  adverted  to  some 
of  the  cases  which  Lord  Cochrane 
had  specified.  **  One  was  that  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Dickson,  whose  pension  was  re¬ 
presented  as  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  sufferings  he  had  undergone.  But 
the  facts  were  simply  these ;  that  of¬ 
ficer,  when  a  lieutenant,  distinguished 
himself  by  a  very  gallant  exploit,  in 
which  he  was  severely  wounded.  The 
Admiralty  did  every  thing  that  was  in 
their  power  to  do  ;  they  immediately 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  com¬ 
mander,  and  settled  upon  him  his  full 
pay  as  lieutenant :  yet  this  case  was 
now  selected  as  affording  ground  of 
charge  against  the  Admiralty  !  An¬ 
other  case  which  Lord  Cochrane  had 
instanced,  was  that  of  Admiral  Mo- 
riarty’s  children,  who,  it  was  com¬ 
plained,  had  only  251.  a-piece.  Now 
Lord  Cochrane  knew  that  the  widow, 
or  children  of  an  admiral  were  not  en¬ 
titled,  strictly  speaking,  to  any  pen¬ 
sion.  It  was  found,  however,  upon 
Admiral  Moriarty’s  death,  that  his 
children  had  been  left  in  rather  dis¬ 
tressed  circumstances,  and,  upon  ap- 
lication,  a  pension  of  lOOl.  a-year 
ad  been  settled  upon  them.  Larger 
pensions  had  certainly  been  granted, 
but  it  was  wherethe  admiral  had  fallen 
in  action,  or  had  been  particularly 
distinguished.  Admiral  Moriarty  did 
not  die  while  on  active  service,  nor 
had  he  ever  been  at  sea  as  an  admi¬ 
ral.  Such  was  the  inaccuracy  of  Lord 
Cochrane’s  statements  ;  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  his  complaints  was  even  more 
remarkable.  Where  little  was  done 
for  naval  men,  he  accused  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  neglect ;  where  mqch  was 
done,  then  he  made  a  charge  of  ex¬ 
travagance  or  corruption.  Particular 
stress  had  been  bid  by  him  on  the 
fact,  that  Sir  A.  Hammond  had  re¬ 
tired  upon  15001.  a-year ;  but  was  it 
Dot  astonishing  that  Loi^  Cochrane 
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could  urge  this  as  a  matter  of  com¬ 
plaint',  knowing,  as  he  must  know, 
that  ^r  A.  Hammond  was  a  veteran 
of  fifty  years  standing.  During  the 
former  part,  he  had  Imn  employed  in 
the  most  active  service ;  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  upon  many  occasions, 
and  deservedly  acquired  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  ;  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
professional  lire,  his  time  had  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  service  of  his  country,  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  civil 
part  of  the  naval  department.  Lord 
Cochrane  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  eminent  and  important  services 
of  Sir  A.  Hammond  as  comptroller 
of  the  navy,  and  therefore  ought  to 
have  been  one  of  the  last  men  to  cen¬ 
sure  government  for  permitting  this 
distinguished  officer  to  retire,  after 
fifty  years  active  service,  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  honourable  provision. 
He  had  also,  in  the  same  spirit,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  pen¬ 
sions  granted  to  the  widows  of  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  navy,  as  too  large. 
The  commissioners  were  chosen  from 
the  captains  of  the  navvof  long  stand¬ 
ing,  for  their  knowledge  of  the  civil 
part  of  that  service ;  when  they  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office,  they  gave  up  the 
emoluments  and  honours  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  unless  the  temptation  of 
a  pension  of  3001.  a-year  for  their 
widows  was  held  out  to  them,  very 
few,  who  were  qualified  for  the  of¬ 
fice,  would  accept  of  it.  If  any  far¬ 
ther  defence  of  the  Board  of  Admi¬ 
ralty  upon  this  score  were  needful,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  remind  the 
house,  thatthey  hadlast  year  brought 
forward  an  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
passionate  list,  similar  to  that  of  the 
army,  evincing  thereby  the  anxiety 
they  felt  for  the  comfort  of  the  faim- 
lies  of  the  officers  of  the  navy.” 

Mr  W.  Pole  then  noticed  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  Lord  Cochrane,  that  all  re¬ 


wards  were  apportioned  according  to 
interest  {  and  that  the  services  of  the 
navy  were  wholly  overlooked,  unless 
they  were  put  forward  by  the  par¬ 
liamentary  friends  of  the'  ministers ; 

yet  was  he  himself  the  strongest 
example  which  could  be  produced  of 
the  imustice  of  this  accusation  !  he 
himself  was  one  of  the  most  violent 
parliamentary  opponents  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  ;  and  there  never  was  an  in¬ 
stance  of  more  ample  justice  being 
done  to  the  merits  of  any  officer,  or 
of  more  signal  and  complete  rewards 
being  conferred  for  any  services  than 
had  been  granted  to  him.  He  held 
up  the  house  as  a  set  of  men  actuated 
solely  by  views  of  private  interest, 
and  incapable  of  any  sentiment  of 
public  virtue,  applying  his  animad¬ 
versions  on  the  mi^e  of  rewarding 
the  merits,  or  alle-.iating  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  navy,  equally  to  all  admi¬ 
nistrations.  After  the  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  comments  which  he  had  made 
upon  the  pension  list,  he  had  thought 
proper  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
Wellesley  family,  of  which  I,”  said 
Mr  Pole,  '*  am  a  member.  He  as¬ 
serts  that  the  Wellesleys  receive  from 
the  public  no  less  than  34,0001.  a 
year,  in  sinecure  places,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  arms  and  legs  which  that  sum 
would  compensate  for,  according  to 
the  system  of  the  pension  list.  In 
answer  to  this,  I  must  observe,  that 
there  is  no  member  of  the  Wellesley 
family,  except  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  it,  who  possesses  any  sinecure 
office.  That  noble  lord  certainly  did, 
many  years  ago,  receive  the  reversion 
of  a  sinecure  office,  ( which  had  since 
fallen  in)  when  he  was  about  to  go 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  in  a 
most  arduous  and  important  public 
situation.  He  was  at  that  time  m  a 
delicate  state  of  health,  and  had  a 
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large  iamiij.  Whether,  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  service  on  which  he  then  went, 
he  discharged  his  duty  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  state,  I  must  leave  to  the 
decision  of  the  house  and  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Whether  the  other  branches  of 
the  Wellesley  family  who  are  now 
employed  in  the  public  service,  have 
discharged  their  duty  with  advantage 
to  the  country,  it  does  not  become 
me  to  decide,  but  I  willingly  submit 
every  part  of  their  conduct  to  the 
judgement  of  the  house  and  of  the 
country.  With  respect  to  myself,  I 
never  nave  held,  nor  ever  will  hold  a 
sinecure  office ;  but  I  never  will  suf¬ 
fer  any  aspersion  to  be  thrown  from 
any  quarter  upon  any  of  my  family, 
without  boldly  and  fairly  meeting 
it.” 

Then  Mr  W.  Pole  adverted  to  the 
latter  and  better  part  of  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane's  speech.  **  Here,”  he  said,  **  he 
had  made  some  observations  upon 
subjects  connected  with  the  practical 
part  of  his  profession,  and  had  dis¬ 
played  that  degree  of  information  and 
ingenuity  which  every  body  allowed 
him  to  possess.  During  the  period 
that  I  have  had  the  honour  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  situation  at  the  Admiralty,  I 
have  frequently  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  the  noble  lord’s  sentiments 
upon  practical  professional  points, 
and  the  noble  lora  would  do  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  and  myself  the  justice  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  his  opinions  had  been  listen¬ 
ed  to  with  that  degree  of  attention 
and  respect,  to  which,  upon  such  sub¬ 
jects,  they  would  be  always  entitled. 
Greatly  is  it  to  be  regretted  that 
he  does  not  consult  his  own  natural 
^ood  understanding,  instead  of  suifer- 
mg  himself  to  be  guided  by  others, 
who  are  perpetually  leadinghim  astray. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  considerable 
degree  of  eccentricity  in  the  noble 
fold's  manner,  but  at  the  same  time 


he  has  so  much  good  British  stuff 
about  him,  and  so  much  knowledge 
of  his  profession,  that  he  would  id- 
ways  be  listened  to  with  great  re¬ 
spect  ;  it  is  therefore  the  more  to  be 
lamented  that  he  does  not  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  good  understand¬ 
ing,  instead  of  being  guided  by  the 
erroneous  advice,  or  adopting  the 
wild  theories,  of  others.  Let  roe  ear¬ 
nestly  advise  him,”  said  Mr  Pole,  **  to 

five  up  such  practices,— let  me  assure 
im,  that  an  adherence  to  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  his  profession,  of  which  he  is 
so  great  an  ornament,  will  tend  more 
to  his  own  honour,  and  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  country,  than  a  perseve¬ 
rance  in  the  conduct  which  he  has  of 
late  adopted, — a  conduct  which  can 
only  lead  him  into  errors,  and  make 
him  the  dupe  of  those  who  use  the 
authority  oi  his  name  to  advance  their 
own  mischievous  purposes.”  - 
With  the  same  indigpiation  against 
every  thing  which  bore  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  injustice,  the  same  good  in¬ 
tentions,  and  the  same  in¬ 
judicious  manner  of  at-  Feb.  19. 
tempting  to  carry  them 
into  effect.  Lord  Cochrane  moved  for 
papers,  **  which,”  he  said,  **  would 
expose  a  system  of  abuses  prevalent 
in  the  Admiralty  Court,  unparalleled 
in  this  country,  and  exceeding  any 
that  had  existed  in  Spain  under  the 
infamous  administration  of  Godoy. 
The  whole  navy  of  England  was 
obliged  to  employ  a  single  individual 
to  carry  on  its  business  before  the 
Admirmty  Court,— a  person,  perhaps, 
in  whose  competency  they  might  have 
no  conBdence ;  but  admitting  bis  abi¬ 
lity  and  integrity  to  be  unquestiona¬ 
ble,  still  the  thing  was  preposterous. 
Would  any  man  luce  to  be  obliged  to 
employ  an  attorney,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  did  business  for  the  other  side  ? 
Was  such  a  regulation  consistent  with 
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equity*  or  with  cooimon  sense  i  The 
personnl  liberty  of  the  navy  officers  was 
answerable  for  some  seizures,  the  pro« 
duce  of  which  notwithstanding  went 
to  the  crown,  and  the  most  abomina¬ 
ble  compromises  sometimes  took  pUce. 
Whether  the  profits  of  those  compro¬ 
mises  found  tneir  way  into  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  any  particular  individual,  he 
was  not absofutelysure,buthe  thought 
he  had  evidence  to  shew  this  to  be  the 
fact ;  and  what  indeed  could  be  the 
design  of  confining  the  captors  to  one 
proctor,  except  that  the  secrecy  so 
suited  to  these  transactions  m^ht 
thereby  be  better  preserved  ?  The 
navy  was  paralysed  by  this  corrupt 
system.  The  most  trifling  vessels 
were  condemned  at  an  expence  equal 
to  that  of  the  largest,  so  that  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  a  fishing  boat  might  be 
swelled  up  to  the  expence  of  condem¬ 
ning  an  Indiaman  ;  and  consequently, 
in  many  cues,  the  labour  or  capture 
ended  in  nothing  but  putting, money 
into  the  proctor’s  pocket.  As  an 
instance,  Moses  Griffin,  a  Jew,  an 
agent  at  one  of  the  out-ports,  received 
two  thirds  out  of  the  produce  of  a 
vessel,  the  remaining  third  being  the 
whole  share  distributed  for  admiral, 
captain,bferiorofficers,  petty  officers, 
seamen  and  marines.  What  was  the 
effect  of  such  a  system,  but  to  para¬ 
lyse  the  navy.?  for  could  it  possibly 
be  necessary  to  have  120  ships  of  the 
line  in  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
blockading  three-and-twenty  ships  of 
the  enemy,  if  proper  exertions  were 
made.  But  to  ensure  alacrity  in  ha¬ 
rassing  the  commerce  and  shipping  of 
the  enemy,  the  abuses  of  the  Admir¬ 
alty  Court  must  be  done  away.  No¬ 
thing  else  could  be  effectual.  He 
himself  had  captured  13  vessels  laden 
with  com  for  Barcelona,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  two  small  ships  of  war, 
which  were  sunk  ;  if  he  had  taken 


these  and  carried  them  into  Malta, 
and  got  them  condemned,  he  must 
have  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
paid  for  it.”  Lord  Cochrane  then 
put  to  another  topic.  '<  The  com¬ 
merce  of  the  enemy,”  he  said,  **  wu 
carried  on  to  an  immense  amount  by 
our  licences,  which  were  an  article 
of  common  sale  in  Hamburgh  and 
other  places :  and,  by  means  of  these 
licences,  the  enemy’s  ships  were  seen 
couting  along  by  hundreds,  in  per¬ 
fect  security,  and  even  filling  the  ri¬ 
ver  Thames,  contrary  to  the  naviga¬ 
tion  act ;  thus  raising  sailors  for  Buo¬ 
naparte,  to  whose  commerce  and  navy 
our  ministers  were  the  best  friends.” 
He  then  moved  for  a  copy  of  the 
agent’s  accounts  from  the  Registrar’s 
Office  for  a  certain  period,  and  for 
several  other  papers,  the  bulk  of 
which,  had  they  been  granted,  Mr 
Stephen  said,  would  have  exceeded 
that  of  all  the  proceedings  upon  thp 
Scheldt  expedition. 

Sir  W.  Scott  replied,  by  asking 
**  how  the  Court  of  Admiralty  could 
possibly  be  answerable  for  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  agents,  on  which  Lord 
Cochrane  had  tounded  all  his  inveo 
tives  i  That  noble  lord  wu  a  prompt 
accuser,  but  also  an  unfortunate  one  ; 
and  he  pledged  himself,  by  all  the  cr^ 
dit  which  he  might  have  obtained  da¬ 
ring  the  many  years  that  he  had  sat 
in  that  house,  that  this  accusation 
would  prove  as  unfortunate  as  any  of 
his  preceding  ones.”  Mr  Rose  said, 
**  he  had  investigated  this  subject, 
with  a  care  and  attention,  for  wnicli 
Lord  Cochrane,  he  supposed,  would 
not  give  him  credit :  he  had.  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  it  many  days  and  manjr 
nights,  and  he  was  convinced,  that  if 
the  noble  lord  were  to  succeed  iu 
throwing  abroad,  into  other  hands, 
the  business  which  was  now  confined 
to  the  king’s  proctor,  he  would  ex* 
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tremely  injure  the  interests  of  the  na¬ 
ry,  depreciate  the  character  of  the 
country,  unnecessarily  annoy  the  neu> 
tral  trader,  and  very  much  embarrass . 
the  British  merchant.*’  The  abuses 
in  the  agent’s  accounts  Mr  Rose  ad.- 
mitted.  “  This  evil,”  he  said,  “  had 
been  strongly  represented  to  him, 
toon  after  he  became  treasurer  of  the 
navy  ;  he  had  consequently  inquired 
into  the  subject,  and  nad  had  no  less 
than  153  of  these  cases  before  him, 
nine  of  which  were  now  before  the 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiral¬ 
ty,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous 
charges  which  the  account  contained. 
In  one  case,  the  charges  of  an  agent 
at  Portsmouth,  who  had  62,00Ci.  to 
distribute,  amounted  to  94621.,  of 
which  12001.  was  stated  to  be  for 
TOstage.  Feeling  that  the  navy  suf- 
xiered  deeply  for  want  of  somebody 
to  look  to  their  interests,  he  had, 
after  the  bst  session  of  parliament, 
proposed  that  a  person  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  He  did 
not  wish  that  a  place  should  be  crea¬ 
ted  ;  but  a  gentleman  who  had  made 
this  business  his  study  having  writ¬ 
ten  to  him,  and  having  been  very  re* 
apectably  recommended,  particularly 
by  two  members  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house,  he  had  accepted  that 
gentleman’s  services,  who  was  now 
going  through  the  cases  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.”  With  regard 
to  the  seamen,  Mr  Ruse  said,  that 
he  had  completely  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  justice  secured  to  them ;  and  he 
concluded  by  regretting,  that  Lord 
Cochrane,  *•  instead  of  making  a  de¬ 
sultory  complaint  of  abuses,  had  not 
put  his  finger  on  a  single  case,  when 
he  would  have  found  him  as  ready  as 
himself  to  bring  it  under  the  consi- 
derat  ion  of  the  house.  If  he  would 
now  alter  his  motion,  and  move  for 
papers  relating  to  any  one  ship,  be 


would  readily  agree  to  it ;  and  thus 
to  bring  forward  one  case,  would  be 
quite  as  fair  and  far  less  inconvenient 
tnan  the  whole.” 

Mr  Stephen  spoke  to  the  manner 
in  which  Lord  Cochrane  had  attack¬ 
ed  the  officers  of  the  Court  of  Admi¬ 
ralty,  and  then  called  for  papers  which 
he  had  never  examined,  just  to  give  a 
chance  that  there  might,  by  extreme 
possibility,  be  something  in  them  to 
justify  the  accusation.  **  He  would 
not,”  he  said,  *'  affront  the  high  cha¬ 
racters  sc  wantonly  calumniated,— 
cbcrartc-rs  respected,  not  only  by  this 
country,  but  by  the  civilized  world, 
for  their  talents  and  integrity,  by  be¬ 
coming  their  apologist  in  answer  to 
such  an  attack  as  this.  But  there 
was  another  class  of  men  whom  Lord 
Cochrane  had  not  less  wantonly  ca¬ 
lumniated  (  for  was  it  possible  that 
he,  a  navy  officer  himself,  could  ap¬ 
preciate  the  navy  justly,  when  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  if  the  fees  of  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  were  diminished,  the 
hundred  sail  of  the  line  now  employ¬ 
ed  might  be  reduced  to  forty ;  or 
when  he  intimated  that  they  required 
any  other  stimulus  to  exertion  than 
their  sense  of  public  duty.”  Sir 
C.  Pole  agreed  with  Lord  Cochrane, 
that  it  was  ridiculous,  as  well  as  un¬ 
just,  to  allow  only  one  proctor  to  be 
employed,  and  for  one  man  to  be  advo¬ 
cating  the  cause  of  the  contending 
parties  at  the  same  time.  **  Facts,” 
he  said,  **  had  been  stated,  which 
ought  to  be  inquired  into ;  it  had 
been  positively  asserted,  that  30  per 
cent,  was  charged  for  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  a  prize  ;  and  that  an  offi¬ 
cer  commanding  a  frigate,  who  had 
taken  a  prize,  and  who  had  object¬ 
ed  to  pay  this  exorbitant  demand, 
was  told  by  the  proctor,  that  if  he 
did  not  pay  it,  the  ship  would  be 
condemned  as  a  droit  of  admiralty  t« 
12 
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the  king.**  Thll  fact  of  the  SO  per 
cent,  was  explained  by  Sir  J.  Nichols. 
**  A  number  of  vessels,  under  Prus¬ 
sian  colours,**  he  said,  **  had  been  de¬ 
tained  ;  and  no  means  were  possessed 
of  proving  that  they  belonged  to  the 
enemy,  when  a  person  abroad  offered  to 
prove  that  they  did.  He  did  so  ;  the 
vessels  were  condemned :  he  claimed  an 
allowance  of  30  per  cent,  for  his  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  demand  was  complied 
whh,  because  it  was  thought  advisa¬ 
ble  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him, 
as  otherwise  no  further  information 
could  be  expected  from  that  quarter. 
How  could  they  do  better  for  the 
captors  ?  for  whom  the  70  per  cent, 
which  they  received  could  not  have 
been  obtained,  had  they  not  availed 
themselves  of  this  person’s  services.” 

Lord  Cochrane  replied,  “  he  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  gentlemen  opposite 
would  defend  such  abuses,  but  that 
they  would  have  defended  them  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  had  done.  If  proper 
encouragement  were  given,  a  much 
greater  number  of  prizes  would  be 
sent  in  ;  at  present  the  commerce  of 
France  was  almost  uninterrupted,  and 
the  cause  oi^nated  in  the  Admiral¬ 
ty  Court.  Our  navy  cost  us  annual¬ 
ly  20  millions,— six  might  be  saved, 
and  the  commerce  of  France  destroy¬ 
ed.’*  He,  however,  took  Mr  Rose’s 
advice,  and  moved  for  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  two  vessels,  which 
March  9.  were  accordingly  granted. 

When  these  papers  were 
hid  before  the  house,  he  moved  for 
some  additional  ones,  which  were  re¬ 
quired  to  elucidate  them.  In  making 
this  motion,  he  repeated  some  of  his 
former  charges,  and  thereby  gave 
occasion  to  a  farther  explanation  of 
the  30  per  cent.  Sir  J.  Nicholls 
stated,  that  the  person  who  had  been 
thus  rewarded  had  been  employed 
in  neutralizing  many  of  the  enemy’s 
VOL.  III.  PART  I. 


ships,  and  offered,  if  his  terms  were 
accepted,  not  only  to  secure  evidence 
of  their  being  enemy’s  property,  but 
also  to  discover  several  which  had 
been  neutralized  by  others.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  to  the  continent,  and 
drew  the  French  ministers  of  marine 
into  a  correspondence  which  brought 
the  truth  to  light. — Upon  this  Lord 
Cochrane  remarked,  that  spies  ought 
to  be  paid  by  the  government,  not  by 
the  navy.  Sir  J.  Nicholls  passed  a 
high  and  deserved  eulogium  on  the 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  **  who, 
by  a  course  of  decisions,”  he  said, 
**  had  established  a  system  of  mari¬ 
time  Jurisprudence,  that  shewed  the 
world  we  were  not  the  tyrants  of 
the  seas,  but  thatourproceedingswere 
founded  in  justice  and  moderation. 
Notwithstanding  the  interference  of 
his  duties  with  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  other  nations,  there  was  no 
man  whose  character  stood  higher, 
either  in  Europe,  or  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.” 

Colonel  Wardle  also  moved  for  pa- 
ers,  “  on  which,”  he  said,  « it  was 
is  intention  to  found  some  proposi¬ 
tions  for  bettering  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  a  large  body  of  Feb,  15. 
meritorious  public  servants, 
who  suffered  materially  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  abuse  carried  on  in  some  of 
the  navy  departments.  When  Lord 
Barham  was  comptroller  of  the  navy, 
places  in  the  Navy  Office  were  sold : 
whether  Lord  Barham  would  vindi¬ 
cate  the  practice,  he  did  not  know  ; 
but  it  was  highly  necessary  that  in¬ 
quiry  should  take  place.  In  the  Na¬ 
vy  Pay-office  and  Admiralty,  the  ap¬ 
pointments  were  on  an  equitable  foot¬ 
ing,  the  salary  being  proportioned  to 
length  of  service ;  but  in  the  Navy  Of¬ 
fice,  it  was  usual  to  promote  junior 
clerks  over  the  heads  of  men  who 
were  many  years  their  seniors  in  the 
t  K 
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service.  In  one  instance,  a  junior 
clerk,  who  had  been  but  eleven  years 
in  the  oihee,  was  promoted  to  a 
place  of  3001.  a  year,  over  the  heads 
of  senior  clerks,  who  had  been  from 
27  to  30  years  in  the  service.  In  the 
Sick  and  Hurt  Office,  a  gentleman 
had  been  obliged  against  his  will  to 
retire  on  an  allowance  of  170  per  an¬ 
num,  and  a  boy  of  14  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  to  his  situation,  overthe heads 
of  senior  clerks,  and  at  a  raised  salary.  . 
The  secretary  of  that  office  was  pen¬ 
sioned  off  at  his  full  salary  of  5Wl., 
and  an  assistant  appointed  in  his  stead 
at  10001.  Another  abuse,  not  less  wor-^ 
thy  the  attention  of  the  house,  was 
the  creation  of  several  new  offices, 
with  very  unmerited  salaries  annexed. 
These  practices  took  place  among 
the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  and 
the  new  offices  were  given  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  of  these  com¬ 
missioners.  One  gentleman,  for  act¬ 
ing  as  chairman  of  that  committee, 
was  allowed  2001.,  in  addition  to  his 
former  salary  of  10001.,  and  each  of 
the  members  had  an  additional  1501. ; 
but  no  additional  duties  were  requi¬ 
red  of  them,  and  all  the  business  they 
had  to  do  was  performed  within  the 
usual  hours  of  their  sitting,  and  in  the 
committee-room.” 

In  reply  to  these  miscellaneous 
charges,  Mr  R.  Ward  said,  “  it  was 
proper  the  house  should  hear  a  fair 
representation  of  the  cases  which  had 
been  brought  before  them.  In  1786, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  and  propriety  of  fees. 
Lord  Barham,  then  Sir  C.  Middle- 
ton,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  navy 
board,  and  the  other  commissioners 
of  that  board,  were  examined,  and 
openly  stated,  that  their  salaries  were 
made  up  in  part  of  gratuities  and  fees 
received  in  consequence  of  the  sale  of 
offices.  The  report  of  the  commit¬ 


tee  declared,  *  that  the  practice  of 
receiving  gratuities  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  clerks  was  bad,  though  it 
had  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage.* 
Ten  years  afterwards,  the  practice 
was  abolished,  and  in  consequence  the 
salary  of  the  comptroller  was  raised 
from  its  former  nominal  5001.  to 
15001.,  and  an  addition  of  2001.  given 
to  the  other  commissioners.  With 
regard  to  the  promotion  of  a  junior 
clerk  over  his  seniors,  as  it  was  not 
asserted  to  have  been  procured  by 
corruption  or  any  undue  motive,  the 
house  would  not  think  this  an  in¬ 
quiry  to  be  entertained,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  public  business,  and  the 
mischievous  embarrassment  of  the 
public  offices.  The  Sick  and  Hurt 
Office,  to  which  Mr  Wardle  had  al¬ 
luded,  existed  no  longer  :  it  was  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  Transport  Office, 
and  this  change  had  given  rise  to  ar¬ 
rangements  highly  advantageous  to 
the  public  service.  If  Mr  Wardle 
charged  the  pension  which  had  been 
granted  to  Sir  W.  Gibbons,  on  the 
suppression  of  the  board  to  which  he 
had  belonged,  as  an  instance  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  he  must  go  on  to  charge  the 
beneficial  arrangements  which  follow¬ 
ed  the  suppression  of  that  office  as 
corrupt  also.  The  pension  was  grant¬ 
ed  upon  the  same  principle  which 
governed  every  sufh  case.”  Mr  Wil- 
berforce  requested,  for  Lord  Bar¬ 
ham’s  sake,  that  the  most  full  in¬ 
quiry  might  take  place.  **  Of  his 
own  knowledge,”  he  said,  **  he  could 
state,  that  all  the  arrangements  for 
reform  which  had  been  adopted  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  report  of  1786,  had 
been  introdqced  at  the  express  desire 
pf  Lord  Barhapi,  who  at  the  time 
consented  to  remain  in  office  only  on 
the  condition  that  these  reforms  should 
be  carried  into  effect.” 

There  was  so  little  shadow  of  cause 
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for  the  cham  against  Lord  Barham, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  request  of 
his  son-inJaw  Mr  Noel,  and  of  Mr 
Wilberforce,  it  was  thought  unbeco¬ 
ming  to  gran  t  the  paper  which  had  been 
moved  tor  on  such  grounds.  Other 
papers,  relating  to  a  charge  of  the  sale 
of  offices  since  the  bill  which  prohibit¬ 
ed  this  practice,  were  granted.  Mr 
Wardle  then  moved  for  a  general  re¬ 
turn  of  all  the  clerks  in  the  different 
departments  in  the  Navy  Office,  Navy 
Fay-office,  Sick  and  Hurt,andTran8- 
port  Board,  with  the  dates  of  their 
entries,  ages,  periods  of  their  service, 
salaries  at  which  they  entered,  and 
the  augmentations  since  made  to 
them,  &c. ;  to  which  Mr  R.  Ward 
replied,  that  he  might  as  well  move 
for  a  committee  of  the  house  to  take 
into  consideration  the  salaries  allowed 
to  every  clerk  in  the  different  offices 
under  government ;  and  Mr  Davies 
Giddy  observed,  that  though,  all  con¬ 
siderations  being  equal,  he  should 
certainly  wish  to  give  the  preference 
to  seniority,  yet  nothing  could  be  so 
ruinous  as  to  act  on  this  as  a  general 
principle,  particularly  in  pumic  of¬ 
fices.  It  would  go  tlic  length  of  say¬ 
ing,  that  a  person  who  was  the  senior 
must  be  preferred  even  over  one  of 
the  greatest  edacity.  Mr  Wardle’s 
motion  was  of  course  negatived; — 
whatever  papers  he  called  for  upon 
specific  cases  were  voted. 

A  circumstance  connected  with  the 
naval  service  occurred  during  this  ses¬ 
sion,  which  strongly  excited  the  pub¬ 
lic  feeling.  Mr  Bragge  Bathurst, 
the  member  for  Bristol,  received  a 
letter  from  a  freeman  of  that  city,  by 
name  Charles  Morgan  Thomas,  com¬ 
plaining,  that  having  been  purser  of 
the  Deinerary,  he  was  now  detained 
as  a  supernumerary  before  the  mast ; 
being  thus  as  it  were  kept  prisoner, 
that  he  might  not  return  to  Lngland 


and  expose  certain  mal-practices,  as 
he  had  threatened.  Among  other 
things  in  this  letter,  it  was  stated,that' 
Captain  Warwick  Lake,  when  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Recruit,  set  a  man  be- 
longingto  that  vessel  on  shore  at  Som¬ 
brero,  an  uninhabited  island,  where 
he  died  through  hunger,  or  otherwise, 
fur  more  was  never  heard  of  him. 
This,  said  Thomas,  was  known  to  Sir 
A.  Cochrane,  who  suffered  this 
murderer  to  escape,  and  he  has  now 
the  conunand  of  the  Ulysses.  This 
letter  Mr  Bathurst  transmitted  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  they  immediately  in¬ 
stituted  an  inquiry.  In  the  first  place, 
they  informed  Captain  Lake  of  the 
charge  which  was  brought  against 
him,  and  called  upon  him  to  explain 
his  conduct.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  set  a  man  on  shore  upon  •  the 
island  of  Sombrero,  but  alleged  that 
the  man  was  a  most  infamous  charac¬ 
ter,  and  that  having  called  at  Som¬ 
brero  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him 
again  on  board,  he  was  not  there, 
having,  as  it  afterwards  appeared  by 
an  American  newspaper,  been  taken 
off  by  an  American  vessel.  Sir  A. 
Cochrane  being  also  called  upon  by 
the  Admiralty,  replied,  that  he  was 
“  well  aware  of  the  irregularity  of 
the  proceeding  at  the  time  it  occur« 
red,  and  when  it  was  reported  to  him 
sent  Captain  Lake  back  to  the  island 
to  take  the  man  off,  but  he  was  al¬ 
ready  gone ;  and  having  heard  soon 
after  that  the  man  was  in  America, 
upon  the  authority  of  an  American 
newspaper,  which  assured  him  of  hia 
safety,  he  consented,  after  seriously 
admonishing  Captain  Lake,  to  let 
the  business  rest.  If  their  lordships 
still  deemed  it  proper  toorder  a  court- 
martial  upon  the  subject,  there  were, 
no  doubt,  many  persons  in  the  Re¬ 
cruit  who  would  prove  the  fact  of 
the  man’s  having  b^n  sent  on  shore. 
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though,”  the  admiral  concluded, 
the  island  of  Sombrero  is  close  to 
Anguilla,  and  in  the  track  where  ves* 
sels  are  constantly  passing  and  re* 
passing.*'  Commissioners  from  acourt 
of  inquiry  went  on  board  the  Recruit. 
By  the  Complete*book  of  that  sloop 
it  appeared,  that  Robert  Jeffery,  or¬ 
dinary  seaman,  run,  on  the  13th  Dec. 
1807,  on  the  island  of  Sombrero ; 
but  by  the  log  it  appeared,  that  he 
was  landed  there  by  a  boat :  And  the 
evidence  which  they  collected  on 
board  was,  that  this  man,  for  having 
broached  a  cask  of  spruce  beer,  was 
landed  there  by  order  of  the  captain  ; 
that  he  was  without  provisions,  or 
any  other  clothes  than  what  he  wore  : 
the  boat’s  crew  gave  him  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  a  knife,  and  the  lieutenant 
who  was  sent  in  the  boat  gave  him 
a  handkerchief,  to  make  a  signal  to 
any  vessel  which  might  pass.  He 
was  left  in  tears,  and  the  Recruit  did 
not  return  to  look  for  him  till  the 
11th  of  February.  It  was  farther 
stated,  that  he  was  landed  in  the 
evening,  and  that  on  the  following 
morning  some  of  the  officers  reported 
to  Captain'  Lake  the  situation  of  the 
island,  which  was  then  so  near  that  a 
boat  might  have  been  conveniently 
sent  to  bring  the  man  off,  with  a  view 
of  bringing  to  his  recollection  the 
circumstance  of  his  ha  vinglanded  him, 
and  with  a  hope  of  inducing  him  to 
send  for  him  again  ;  for  the  act  was 
considered  as  an  act  of  great  cruelty 
and  oppression.  Upon  this  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  ordered  a  court- 
martial  upon  Captain  L>ake.  The 
£ict  was  proved ;  indeed  it  was  not 
denied.  Captain  Lake  rested  his  de¬ 
fence  upon  the  character  of  Jeffery, 
“  whose  propensity,”  he  said,  « to 
dishonesty  and  disobedience  was  such, 
as  to  lead  him  and  many  others  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  punishment  would  only 
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harden  his  heart,  and  confirm  lum  in 
his  bad  practices.  By  landing  him, 
he  thought  to  make  him  more  sensi¬ 
ble  of  his  want  of  conduct,  and  to  re¬ 
form  him,  believing  that  the  island  was 
inhabited.  Jeffery,  he  knew,  had  got 
to  America.  He  therefore  had  neither 
intended  to  expose  the  man  to  death, 
nor  had  the  man  died  in  consequence 
of  his  exposure.  The  commander* 
in*chief  upon  the  station  took  the 
affair  under  his  inquiry  ;  he  had  every 
means  of  information,  and  the  result 
of  his  matureand  unbiassed  judgement 
was,  that  a  court-martial  was  not  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  but  he  did,”  said  Captain 
Lake,  “  agreeably  to  the  feelings  of 
his  honourable  character,  inquire  in¬ 
to,  adjudge,  and  punish  me  on  the  , 
occasion  ;  for  I  was  seriously  admo¬ 
nished  by  him,  as  he  states  in  his  let¬ 
ter;  and  what  but  punishment  can 
that  be  to  a  feeling,  manly,  and  ho¬ 
nourable  mind  ?  I  did  therefore  hope 
that  this  unfortunate  event  had  been 
sufficiently  visited, and  that  thepresent 
court-martial  might  have  been  deemed 
unnecessary.”  Captain  Lake  conclu¬ 
ded  his  defence  by  saying,  that  **  he 
looked  forward  to  be  speedily  relieved, 
by  the  sentence  of  the  court,  from 
the  dark  and  horrible  insinuations 
which  had  gone  forth,  and  deeply 
wounded  his  peace  of  mind,  and  af¬ 
fected  his  character  as  a  captain  of  a 
British  man  of  war,  confidently  ex¬ 
pecting  a  favourable  resqjt  from  their 
feelings  of  justice  and  honour.” 

But  the  evidence  which  was  before 
the  court  was  not  such  as  justified 
this  confidence  ;  some  circumstances, 
indeed,  seemed  to  imply  that  Captain 
Lake  supposed  the  iuand  to  be  inha¬ 
bited  ;  he  had  ordered  the  word  thitf 
to  be  painted  on  a  piece  of  canvass 
and  fastened  to  the  man’s  back  ;  and 
the  master  of  the  Recruit  deposed, 
that  Captain  Lake,  as  he  was  rising 
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from  table  after  dinner  the  next  day, 
laid,  **  I  wonderhow  old  fnend  Jeffery 
comes  on  now  ;  I  suppose  he  has  got 
housedbythistime.*’  Itwasalsogiven 
in  evidence,  that  when  the  boat  was 
going  with  Jeffery,  some  of  the  men 
murmured,  saying  he  would  be  star¬ 
ved  to  death  ;  upon  which  the  master 
replied,  You  be  damned the 
meaning  of  which,  being  interpreted, 
was  supposed  to  be,  that  he  would 
do  very  well.  But  from  this  very 
circumstance  it  appeared,  that  if  the 
captain  were  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  the  island,  the  crew  were  not. 
The  boat’S'Crew  who  were  sent  to 
land  him  went  up  upon  the  rock  to 
see  if  there  were  any  houses,  and  re¬ 
ported  that  there  were  none ;  one  of 
them  gave  him  a  knife,  and  the  lieute¬ 
nant  gave  him  a  handkerchief  that  he 
might  make  a  signal  with  it, — gifts 
which  would  not  have  been  thought 
of  upon  an  inhabited  shore.  However 
rnucn,  therefore,  the  rocksof  the  island 
might  have  at^ared,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  like  houses,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Capt.  Lake  could  re¬ 
main  in  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  place.  The  man's  character  was 
not  such  as  to  afford  even  the  slightest 
extenuation  of  such  a  punishment.  He 
had  been  once  charged  with  going  into 
the  gunner’s  cabin,  and  taking  out 
a  bottle  with  some  rum  in  it,  and  for 
this  offence  he  had  been  flogged.  The 
only  other  allegation  against  him  was, 
that  he  had  broached  a  cask  of  spruce 
beer,  which  had  been  brewed  for  the 
ship’s  company.  It  was  said,  indeed, 
that  he  had  always  been  considered 
as  a  skulking  man ;  that  he  was  gene¬ 
rally  down  ImIow  on  the  watch,  and 
could  never  be  got  up  on  deck  ;  but, 
bendes  that  he  was  a  man  who  had 
been  pressed  into  the  service,  and  had 
never  voluntarily  entered  it,  the  evi- 
depce  of  the  maiter  himself,  who  of 


all  the  witnesses  gave  him  the  worst 
character,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ac¬ 
cused  him,  made  his  excuse  ;  for  it 
stated,  thathe  had  not  been  long  at  Sea; 
that  he  was  a  very  weak  man ;  that  he 
had  been  several  times  started  hy  the 
boatswain’s  mate  with  a  rope,  (amode 
of  punishment  never  in  use  in  well-re¬ 
gulated  'ships,)  and  that  his  punish¬ 
ments  hurt  him  very  much  ; — for  all 
which  reasons  the  master  thought  he 
had  better  be  out  of  the  ship. 

The  case  was  flagrant,  and  the 
court  sentenced  Captain  Lake  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  service.  They 
supposed  Jeffety  to  be  living,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper  ;  and  even  if  this  had  not  been 
their  opinion,  the  sentence  was  the 
heaviest  which  they  could  pronounce. 
This  was  on  the  6th  of  February  ; 
the  substance  of  the  trial  was  pub- 
Iish^,asu8ual,inthenew8paper8;  and« 
after  a  few  days,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  asked  in  the  House  Feb.  15. 
of  Commons,  whether  go¬ 
vernment  meant  to  take  any  farther 
steps  upon  a  subject  so  disgraceful  to 
the  service,  and  so  materially  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  life  and  security  of  every 
seaman  in  the  navy ;  for  if  such  wan¬ 
ton  acts  of  tyranny  were  suffered  to 
obtain  with  impunity,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  all  order  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  in  our  fleets.  He  moved,  there¬ 
fore,  for  a  committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  jlpril  5. 
papers  relating  to  the  con¬ 
duct  and  trial  of  the  Hon.  Captain 
Lake,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
house.  “  The  fact,”  he  said,  “  had 
been  announced  in  the  newspapers, 
without  any  remark  expressive  of  ab¬ 
horrence  ;  It  seemed  to  have  been  rc- 

fprded  as  a  light  and  trivial  matter, 
ike  a  common  occurrence  of  the  day, 
such  as  *  a  stage  coach  was  overturn¬ 
ed  in  Piccadilly,  but  we  are  happy  to 
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•ay  that  none  of  the  passengers  were  life  or  death  of  one  human  being,  and 
hurt.’  His  own  opinion  was,  that  perhaps  to  decide  upon  the  life  or 
JelFeiy  must  have  perished  upon  the  death  of  another,  they  should  be  so 
island;  but  whether  he  had,  or  had  little  impressedwith  the  dreadful  duty 
not,  the  moral  guilt  of  this  unexam-  in  which  they  were  occupied  as  to 
pled  act  of  oppression  was  the  same ;  turn  it  into  a  party  of  pleasure,  and 
and  his  first  intention  had  been  to  divide  their  time  between  searching 
propose  an  address  to  his  mmesty,  for  the  body,  and  shooting  birds  ? 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  They  had  found  part  of  the  trowsers 
to  order  Captain  Lake  to  be  prose-  of  the  unfortunate  man  while  they 
cuted  for  murder  by  the  attomey-ge-  were  employed  in  this  amusement  1 
ncral.  But  as  a  grand  jury  might  Insinuations  had  been  made,  as  an  ex- 
have  hesitated  to  find  a  bill  where  cuse,  that  Captain  Lake  was  insane, 
there  was  some  doubt  of  the  man’s  or  in  liquor,  at  the  time  when  he  ex¬ 
death,  he  had  preferred  the  present  posed  him  ;  but  intoxication  could 
motion.  There  was  some  ground  to  not’  well  be  pleaded  :  he  had  had 
suppose  that  the  man  had  not  been  time  to  reflect  upon  his  conduct ;  the 
exposed  for  taking,  or,  as  it  was  call-  sun  had  gone  down  upon  his  wrath, 
ed,  stealing  some  spruce  beer,  but  but  it  had  risen  upon  his  wrath  also, 
because  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  get  Whatever  the  offence  of  which  the 
rid  of  him ;  and  that  the  persons  who  man  so  punished  was  guilty,  four-and- 
had  thus  exposed  him  were  impress-  twenty  hours  exposure  on  a  desart 
ed  with  a  belief  that  he  must  perish  island,  without  rood,  or  water,  or 
there,  appeared  by  the  circumstance  raiment,  the  horror  that  must  attend 
that  they  lobbed  him  of  his  clothes  on  such  a  situation,  even  for  such  a 
and  money,  as  thinking  these  things  space  of  time,  was  surely  an  adequate, 
would  be  of  no  use  to  him.”  if  not  an  overstrained  visitation.  But 

Sir  Francis  then  spoke  of  the  im-  if  Captain  Lake  was  drunk  or  mad 
perfect  search  which  had  been  made  at  the  time,  surely  it  should  have  pre- 
upontheisland  two  montlis  afterward,  vented  his  promotion  to  amoreimport- 
and  he  condemned,  in  strong  terms,  ant  command ;  for  he  had  been  made 
the  conduct  of  Sir  A.  Cochrane,  post-captain  since  the  fact  was  per- 
“  whothoughtan  admonition  sufficient  petrated.  For  the  safety  of  the  sailor, 
punishment  for  such  a  proceeding.  For  the  honour  of  the  house  and  of 
and  who  sent  back  to  search  for  the  the  country,  it  was  not  fitting  that 
man  the  very  persons  who  liad  been  the  business  should  end  here  ;  and 
concerned  in  landing  him.  One  of  though  there  might  not  be  ground 
the  persons  employed  to  make  this  for  a  prosecution  for  murder,  there 
search  was  the  master,  who  could  was  enough  to  call  upon  the  house 
hardly,  upon  his  own  evidence,  be  to  appoint  a  committee,  for  the  pur- 
considered  as  less  than  an  accomplice  pose  ofeonsidering  what  farther  should 
in  the  act ;  and  this  man  and  his  com-  be  done  upon  an  occasion  so  extraor- 
panions,  when  employed  upon  such  a  dinary  and  aggravated.” 
search,  took  with  them  muskets  and  Mr  Percevsu  replied,  that  “  he  did 
slugs,  that  they  might  make  of  it  a  not  by  any  means  wish  to  repress  the 
sporting  party.  What  could  be  more  feelings  which  this  statement  of  the 
shacking  than  this,  that  at  a  moment  case  necessarily  excited,  and  he  ad- 
wheii  they  were  sent  to  ascertain  tlie  nutted  that  it  was  no  sort  of  excuse 
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for  Captain  Lake  to  .allege,  that  he 
did  not  know  that  the  island  of  Som¬ 
brero  was  uninhabited.  There  was 
but  Uttle  shade  of  difference  between 
the  guilt  of  sending  a  man  on  an 
island  that  he  knew  to  be  uninha¬ 
bited,  and  sending  him  to  one  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  was  inhabit¬ 
ed, — a  circumstance  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  ascertained.  If  there 
was  any  proof  that  the  man  was  dead, 
thesentenceof  the  court-martial  could 
not  now  prevent  his  being  tried  for 
murder  ;  but  unless  there  were  proof 
he  could  not  be  convicted,  and  when 
there  was  no  probability  of  convict¬ 
ing,  there  could  be  no  use  in  indict¬ 
ing.  This  would  be  the  way  to  se¬ 
cure  an  acquittal,  in  which  case,  if 
Jeffery’s  body  should  ever  afterwards 
be  found,  or  hisdeath  proved,  Captain 
Lake  could  never  be  tried  again. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  manner  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  man  had  lost  his  life, 
and  there  was  some  evidence  of  his 
safety.  Captain  Lake  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  the  severest  sentence  which  the 
court-martial  could  pronoiuice,  a  sen- 
tence  which,  to  a  man  who  had  arri¬ 
ved  at  so  high  a  rank  in  the  navy,  was 
no  slight  punishment ;  and  if  the  man 
were  still  living,  a  farther  punishment 
might  be  inflicted  on  him,  for  the  sai¬ 
lor  would  have  a  civil  action  for  da¬ 
mages,  in  which  case  a  jury  would 
have  to  declare  what  damages  ought 
to  be  given  in  a  case  of  such  extreme 
cruelty  and  atrocity.  He  did  not 
see,  therefore,  what  good  could  be 
done  by  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee,  or  what  form  of  trial  they 
could  order  if  appointed,  and. there¬ 
fore  he  wished  Sir  Francis  would  with¬ 
draw  his  motion  for  the  present ;  but 
he  wished  also,  most  particularly,  that 
it  should  not  be  supposed  the  house 
thought  lightly  of  the  case,  or  that 
they  dissented  from  the  motion  for 


any  other  reason,  than  that  there  was 
not  evidence  before  them  to  induce 
them  to  order  a  prosecution  for  mur¬ 
der.”  , 

Mr  Whitbread  said,  **  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  house  should  not  ad¬ 
dress  the  king,  to  direct  the  officer 
on  that  station  to  make  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  search  upon  Sombrero  for  the 
man’s  remains,  and  also  to  ascertain 
whether  he  were  alive  or  not.”  This 
was  a  proper  suggestion,  and  the  re¬ 
mark  which  Mr  W  hitbread  made  upon 
the  admiral’s  conduct  was  not  less  so. 
“  If,”  he  said,”  the  house  thought  that 
the  cruelty  of  Captain  Lake  was  so 
great  in  sending  a  man  on  shore  upon 
an  island,  when  he  did  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  inhabited  or  not,  what 
must  they  think  of  Sir  A.  Cochrane, 
who,  knowing  that  the  island  was 
uninhabited,  still  conceived  that  a 
simple  admonition  to  Captain  Lake 
was  punishment  enough  for  such  ex¬ 
treme  cruelty  i  Responsibility  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  the  whole  line  of 
the  service,  and  the  admiral  who  could 
think  that  such  a  crime  ought  to  pass 
unpunished,  was  himself  deeply  ac¬ 
countable  ;  nay,  his  conduct  was  still 
more  culpable,  when,  knowing  this 
transaction,  he  allowed  Captain  Lake 
to  be  promoted  to  a  ship  of  higher 
rank  than  he  had  commanded  before. 
The  Admiralty  would  not  do  their 
duty  unless  they  were  to  order  some 
proceedings  against  SirA.Cochrane.** 
Mr  Stephen  said,  ”  he  happened, 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
Sombrero  ;  he  had  sailed  close  to  it, 
and  could  assure  the  house  that  it  was 
uninhabited,  and  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  that  any  individual  cast  upon  it 
could  find  the  means  of  subsistence 
there  ;  it  was  a  bleak  sandy  island, 
not  perhaps  more  than  twice  or  thrice 
a-year  trodden  upon  by  human  feet : 
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were  he  a  petty  juror  upon  the  trial 
of  such  a  case,  he  should  no  more  he¬ 
sitate  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  mur¬ 
der,  than  if  the  man  had  been  let 
down  into  an  unfrequented  coal  pit, 
and  left  there  to  perifch.” — **  This 
doctrine,"  Mr  Sheridan  said,  **  was 
almost  as  bad  as  any  thing  Captain 
Lake  had  done.  Mr  Stephen  had 
sailed  very  near  the  island,  and  from 
the  mere  look  of  it  would  give  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  upon  an  indictment  for 
murder  I  The  house  ought  seriously 
to  consider  whether  Captain  Lake 
knew  the  island  to  be  desolate;  for 
himself,  he  believed  that  he  did  not ; 
that  many  of  the  officers  were  under 
the  same  error;  and  that,  if  they 
had  known  the  island  to  be  desolate, 
neither  they  nor  the  seamen  would 
have  obeyea  their  orders  to  leave  him 
there.  Every  possible  inquiry  had 
been  made,  and  was  making,  by  the 
afflictedand  respectable  familyof  Cap¬ 
tain  Lake,  to  ascertain  whether  Jef¬ 
fery  had  been  taken  off  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  vessel,  and  if  he  was  still  living, 
and  he  doubted  not  but  these  facts 
would  soon  be  cleared  up.  He  could 
not  be  supposed  to  utter  a  word  con¬ 
veying  the  most  distant  idea  that  he 
meant  to  justify  or  excuse  the  leaving 
a  British  seaman  on  any  island  ;  but 
though  he  had  the  highest  respect 
for  tne  officers  of  the  British  navy, 
.  he  believed  it  was  not  without  a  prece¬ 
dent,  that  where  there  had  been  a  re¬ 
fractory  subject  on  board  some  of  his 
majesty’s  ships,  there  have  been  cap¬ 
tains  who  have  put  such  a  man  on  an 
island  that  was  inhabited." 

Mr  Perceval  had  taken  up  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  feeling  and  severity  W’hich 
it  deserved  ;— there  ought  to  have 
been  but  one  opinion  both  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Captain  Lake  and  of  Sir  A. 
Cochrane;  but  now  that  Mr  Sheridan 
had,  as  it  were,,  led  the  way,  he  toon 


found  followers.  Admiral  Harvey 
said,  that  justice  and  hunumhy  requi¬ 
red  him  to  state,  that  Sombrero  was 
a  rock ;  that  the  rain  must  lodge  in 
many  of  the  cavities;  and  that  the 
eggs  of  birds  were  to  be  had  there  in 
abundance  ;  so  that  no  man  need  to 
perish  there  for  want  of  food  and 
water.  Captain  Beresford  added  to 
this  statement,  that  it  was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  to  remain  there  four- 
and-twenty  hours;  the  island  was  dai¬ 
ly  retorted  to  by  fishermen,  and  if 
he  waved  his  hat  every  morning  he 
must  be  seen.  Both  these  officers 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  excusing 
Captain  Lake ;  but  what  they  said 
was  received  as  an  excuse  by  the 
attomey-mneral,  who  declared,  that 
it  much  diminished  the  offence.  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs  alto  defended  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  conduct,  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  Sir  R.  Bickerton  and 
Mr  R.  Ward,  who  said,  that  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  were  satisfied  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  which  he  had  given  of  his 
conduct.  Lord  Cochrane  also  spoke 
in  behalf  of  his  kinsman.  **  Sir  A. 
Cochrane,”  he  said,  *‘in  not  bringing 
Captain  Lake  to  a  court-martiu  in 
the  West  Indies,  had  been  guided  by 
a  too  great  leniency  of  temper,  which 
was  his  known  character ; — but  he 
had  sent  him  home  to  be  tried,  where 
he  was  sure  justice  would  be  done  ; 
he  had  sent  him  home  on  half-pay  in 
consequence  of  his  conduct,  tnough 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  u- 
terwards  thought  proper  to  promote 
him  in  the  West  Indies."  But  this 
statement  was  directly  contradicted 
by  Mr  W.  Pole,  in  the  name  of  the 
Admiralty.  Captain  Lake,"  he  said, 
“  had  returned  to  the  country  ill,  and 
on  his  recovery  had  been  sent  out 
again  to  the  West  Indies ;  a  commis¬ 
sion  had  also  been  sent  out  to  the 
admiral  to  make  him  post  on  the 
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firtt  Tacancy  there, — but  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  at  that  time  knew  nothing  of 
this  transaction.”  The  debate  termi¬ 


nated  by  a  vote,  that  the  correspon¬ 
dence  ^tween  the  Admiralty  and 
Sir  A.  Cochrane  upon  this  subject 
should  be  laid  before  the  house. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
Mr  Whitbread  rose  to  remark  the 
difference  between  Mr  Stephen’s  ac¬ 
count  of  Sombrero,  and  that  which 
Admiral  Harvey  and  Captain  Beres- 
ford  had  given  ;  the  former,  he  said, 
described  it  as  a  low  sandy  island, 
where  there  was  neither  food  nor 
water ;  but  since  he  sat  down,  two 
honourable  officers,  well  acquainted 
with  it,  said  it  was  a  rock  where 
there  were  many  cavities  filled  with 
rain  water,  and  plenty  of  birds  eggs. 
Mr  Stephen,  in  reply,  repeated  that 
he  had  seen  the  island,  and  that  it  ap* 
peared  to  him  low  and  sandy  ;  he  had 
lived  eleven  years  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Sombrero,  and  never  heard 
that  it  was  inhabited.  He  then  ani¬ 
madverted  upon  the  unwarrantable 
harshness  with  which  Mr  Whitbread 
had  commented  upon  him,  as  if  he 
would  insinuate  that  his  evidence  was 
false,  which,  he  said,  he  could  attri¬ 
bute  only  to  that  gentleman’s  dispo¬ 
sition  to  tear  in  pieces  every  one  who 
differed  from  him.  He  was  proceed¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  resentment  against  an 
attack  which  was  equally  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  undeserved,  wlien  the  speaker 
interposed,  and  Sir  A.  Hamilton  de¬ 
livers  his  opinion,  that  both  ac¬ 
counts,  though  they  seemed  to  differ, 
wereequallytruc.  The  island  did  from 
a  distance  appear  to  be  low  and  sandy ; 
but  in  the  interior  it  was  forty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  shell- fish,  birds,  and  eggs. — 
As  soon,  however,  as  these  proceed¬ 
ings  reached  America,  intelligence 
was  obtained  which  put  the  nature  of 


the  island  out  of  all  doubt.  Jeffery 
was  found  at  Wenham,  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  where  he  made  oath 
before  a  magistrate  of  the  particulars 
of  his  case,  and  the  deposition  was 
sent  home  by  the  British  consul.  The 
account  tallied  with  all  that  had  been 
given  in  evidence  at  the  court-martial, 
except  that  it  added  some  farther  par¬ 
ticulars.  He  had  remained  nine  uys 
on  the  island,  without  any  food  ex¬ 
cept  about  a  doxen  limpets,  and  some 
bark  which  he  found  on  the  shore. 
At  first  he  did  not  believe  that  he 
should  be  left,  and  stood  watching 
the  ship  next  morning,  expecting 
every  moment  that  a  boat  would  be 
put  off  to  take  him  on  board.  Rain 
water  he  could  find  none  when  he 
landed,  and  suffered  dreadfully  from 
thirst,  the  salt  water,  of  which  he 
drank  a  great  quantity,  increasing 
rather  than  allaying  it.  But  on  the 
third  day  it  rained,  and  then,  as  Ad¬ 
miral  Harvey  and  the  other  officers 
supposed,  there  remained  enough  in 
the  cavities  of  the  rocks  to  supply 
him,  but  he  could  only  get  at  it  by 
sucking  it  through  a  quill.  Birds  there 
were,  but  he  could  not  catch  them, 
and  one  putrid  egg  was  the  only  one 
he  found.  He  saw  five  ships  pass, 
but  they  were  all  too  distant  to  see 
him,  and  the  vessel  by  which  he  was 
at  last  taken  off  would  probably  have 
passed  by  without  discovering  his  sig¬ 
nals,  if  the  captain  had  not  hove  to 
from  mere  curiosity,  to  examine  the 
birds  which  were  flying  in  great  num¬ 
bers  about  the  island.  He  had  been 
then  nine  days  on  the  island,  and  was 
nearly  dead  when  thus  providentially 
delivered,— not  less  fortunately  for 
Captain  Lake  than  for  himself. 

It  was  also  fortunate  for  Captain 
Lake  that  the  circumstance  was  laid 
hold  of  by  the  agitators.  Th^  made 
it  a  favourite  topic  before  Sir  Francis 
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had  brought  it  before  parliament,  and  great  leniency  of  temper  was  no  e»- 
as  the  discussion  took  place  only  two  cute  for  conduct  like  this;  and  as  the 
days  before  the  order  was  issu^  for  ministry  and  the  Admiralty  seemed  to 
his  committal  to  the  Tower,  especial  attach  no  culpability  to  what  was  so 
stress  was  laid  upon  this  circum-  highly  culpable,  this  was  a  point 
stance,  to  persuade  the  people  how  which  ought  to  have  been  pressed 
important  it  was  that  they  should  upon  them.  But  this  was  not  conve- 
have  such  a  defender  in  the  House  of  nient  for  the  demagogues,  because 
Commons  ;  as  if  he  were  the  only  Lord  Cochrane  had  spoken  in  his  kins- 
friend  to  the  sailors,  and  the  only  man  man's  favour,  and  that  influence  with 
who  felt  indignation  against  tyranny  them  was  all-sufficient.  To  keep  the 
and  oppression.  It  did  not  suit  the  subject  alive,  therefore,  they  had  re¬ 
views  of  these  men  that  the  matter  course  to  the  curious  artifice  of  refu- 
should  be  at  rest,  when  Jeffery's  sing  to  believe  the  affidavits  from  Arne- 
safety  was  ascertained.  There  was  rica.  Jeffery's  escape,  they  said,  was 
one  part  of  the  case  indeed  which  certainly  not  the  more  to  be  credited 
ought  not  to  have  rested,  which  was  for  such  proofs.  Why  were  there  not 
the  conduct  of  Sir  A.  Cochrane ;  he,  more  certificates  ?  why  not  one  from 
it  is  true,  was  persuaded,  and,  as  it  after-  the  master  of  the  ship  who  was  said 
wards  appeared,  upon  good  grounds,  to  have  saved  him  ?  why  was  not  he 
that  Jeffery  had  escaped ;  but  he  well  himself  brought  to  England  if  he 
knew  the  whole  extent  of  the  danger  were  indeed  alive  ? — The  affidavit 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  might  really  have  been  made,  and  yet 
therefore  knew  the  whole  extent  of  a  deception  practised  upon  the  pub- 
the  captain's  guilt ;  yet  he  had  made  lie ;  for  why  should  not  a  fellow  be 
no  communication  upon  the  subject  got  to  personate  Jeffery  in  America, 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  if  the  circum-  and  swear  any  thing  which  was  re- 
stance  had  not  by  mere  accident  come  quired  of  him  ?  The  mother  of  Jef- 
to  their  knowledge,  no  proceedings  fery  was  persuaded  to  put  her  name 
upon  it  would  ever  have  taken  place,  to  a  letter  in  the  newspapers,  saying 
for  it  must  be  considered  as  an  acci-  she  did  not  believe  the  affidavit,  be- 
dent  that  the  poor  scapegrace  Tho-  cause  it  was  signed  with  a  mark,  and 
mas  should  nave  written  to  the  her  son  could  write.  This  was  cer- 
roember  of  Bristol ;  that  he  should  tainly  a  strong  ground  of  suspicion, 
have  incidentally  mentioned  this  bu-  if  the  style  of  her  letter,  which  had 
siness  ;  and  that  the  member,  instead  evidently  been  written  for  her,  had 
of  disregarding  such  a  letter  from  not  excited  as  strong  a  suspicion  qn 
such  a  man,  as  so  many  persons  would  the  other  side.  The  matter,  however, 
have  done,  should  have  sent  it  to  the  was  soon  decided  by  Jeffery's  arrival. 
Admiralty.  And  when  Sir  A.  Coch-  Measures  had  been  taken  by  Captain 
rane  was  called  upon  by  the  Admir-  Lake  to  compromise  the  affair  with 
ally,  his  letter  discovered  a  manifest  him  as  soon  as  he  landed,  and  the  go- 
wish  to  excuse  Captain  Lake  ;  and  vernor  of  Sombrero,  as  he  was  called, 
his  representation  of  the  situation  of  made  a  farther  profit  of  his  past  suf- 
Sombrero  was  evidently  designed  to  ferings,  by  exhibiting  himself  in  Lon- 
extenuate  the  inexcusable  wickedness  don  at  the  same  rate  of  admittance 
of  setting  the  man  on  shore  upon  a  as  was  demanded  for  the  Fat  Man 
barren  and  desolate  rock.  A  to*  and  the  Durham  Ox.  Meantime 
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Captain  Lake  was  essentially  served 
by  bis  worst  enemies ;  for  the  public, 
perceiving  with  what  malignity  and 
mischievous  intent  these  writers  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove,  in  the  very  face 
of  the  fact,  that  Jeffery  actually  had 
lost  his  life,  were  natundly  led  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  seemed  on  their 
art  to  forget  by  how  mere  a  chance 
e  had  preserved  it ;  and  the  perpetra¬ 
tor  of  this  detestable  act  in  this  man¬ 
ner  escaped  with  less  general  infamy 
and  odium  than  he  deserved. 

With  whatever  motives  the  parti- 
zans  of  Sir  Francis  pursued  this  busi¬ 
ness,  he  himself  deserved  the  thanks 
of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  the 
country.  The,  other  discussions  con¬ 
cerning  abuses,  real  as  well  as  pre¬ 
tended,  in  the  navy  and  naval  depart¬ 
ments,  had  evidently  been  brought 
forward  with  all  the  prejudice  and 
misrepresentations  which  distinguish 
the  radical  reformers ;  their  argu¬ 
ments  were  addressed  to  the  vulgar, 
and  they  succeeded  in  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  vulgar ;  t^ile  the 
measures  of  real  utility  to  the  service 
which  were  proposed  or  effected  by 
its  true  friends  were  unheeded,  and 
scarcely  heard  of.  A  motion  was 
made  by  Lord  Melville,  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  king’s  ships  should 
without  delay  be  prepared  and  held 
in  readiness  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  troops  as  it  might  be  found  ex¬ 
pedient  to  embark  in  furtherance  of 
the  public  service.  This  motion  he 
introduced  by  a  speech  of  sound  rea¬ 
soning  and  great  ability.  “  The  great 
loss  of  lives,”  he  said,  which  our 
colonial  conquests  had  cost  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  war,  had 
led  him  to  observe  that  the  mortali¬ 
ty  did  not  arise  solely,  nor  perhaps 
principally,  from  their  services  in  the 
field ;  and  to  believe  that  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  mode  of  conveying  the 


troops,  by  affording  them  a  more 
airy  and  comfortable  accommodation 
during  the  passage  to  the  West  Indies, 
would  tend  greatly  to  their  preservm- 
tion.  The  then  commander-in-chief  of 
the  troops  upon  that  station  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  every  prospect  of  success 
from  their  operations  depended  more 
upon  the  care,  attention,  and  comfort 
afforded  to  thetn  on  their  pa8sage,than 
.upon  any  other  circumstance  what¬ 
ever.  These  objects  could  best  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  armed  troop¬ 
ships  ;  and  whether  you  considered 
the  comfortable  accommodation  which 
the  officers  and  men  enjoy  upon  the 
voyage,  in  comparison  with  that  which 
they  experience  in  common  trans¬ 
ports, — ^the  safety  of  the  troops  in 
case  of  separation,^the  comparative¬ 
ly  few  ships  required  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  an  army, — the  expedition  with 
which-  it  may  be  transported, — ^the 
facility  of  landing  and  re-embarking 
troops,  as  well  as  other  essentials, — 
the  superior  advantages  of  this  mode 
of  sending  troops  over  that  of  convey¬ 
ing  them  in  hired  transports  are  al¬ 
together  incalculable.  One  advantage 
deserved  especial  notice,  that  of  ha¬ 
ving  the  ships  under  naval  discipline, 
a  circumstance  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance.”  And  here  Lord  Melville  pro¬ 
duced  the  testimony  of  some  navy  offi¬ 
cers.  One  declared  that  it  was  total¬ 
ly  impracticable  to  land  an  army  in 
the  face  of  a  respectable  enemy  in 
transport-boats.  The  greatest  loss 
in  landing  in  Egypt  was  occasioned 
by  the  confusion  of  the  transport- 
boats,  and  had  not  the  centre  and 
right  been  carried  in  men  of  wars* 
boats,  that  landing  would  not  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  pliant  man¬ 
ner  it  was.  Another  officer  stated, 
that  in  the  re-embarkation  at  Coruna, 
the  transports  madeonetrip  with  their 
Loata  when- the  men  of  war  made  ten- 
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“  The  officei^”  said  Lord  Melville, 
who  superintended  that  midnight 
embarkation  endured  far  moreanxiety 
than  they  had  experienced  in  the  hour 
of  battle,  owing  to  the  want  of  order 
and  discipline  among  the  transports, 
which  was  such  as  to  produce  the  ut« 
most  confusion  and  embarrassment, 
and  to  excite,  in  the  minds  of  those 
present,  the  greatest  alarm  for  the 
fate  of  the  army.  Indeed,  the  serious 
consequences  so  much  apprehended 
were  only  prevented  by  the  exertions 
of  the  navy  officers  and  seamen,  and 
of  the  superintending  commissioners 
of  the  Transport  Board.  These  dis¬ 
tressing  circumstances  would  not  have 
occurr^,  if,  instead  of  common  trans¬ 
ports,  there  had  been  regular  troop¬ 
ships,  under  naval  disci^ne,  whose 
officers  would  have  been  attentive  and 
obedient  to  the  signals  made  to  point 
out  to  them  the  positions  which  the 
respective  ships  were  to  take  and 
maintain. 

«  I  cannot,”  said  Lord  Melville, 
**  entertain  a  doubt,  that  if,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  last  year,  there  had  existed 
in  this  country  an  establishment  of 
aimed  troop-snips,  adequate  to  the 
conveyance  of  even  eight  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men,  a  very  considerable  portion, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  enemy’s  ships 
at  Flushing  might  have  been  captu¬ 
red  or  destroyed  ;  and,  if  it  had  been 
thought  exp^ient,  the  basin  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  have  been 
destroyed  also.  I  have  said,  if  it 
had  been  thought  expedient,  because 
I  am  strongly  impressed  with  an  opi¬ 
nion,  that,  if  there  had  been  such  an 
establishment  of  floating  barracks  as 
I  am  now  recommending,  neither  the 
evacuation  of  Walcheren,  nor  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  basin  at  Flushing 
would  have  been  necessary.  Few 
men  will,  I  think,  conceive  it  proba¬ 
ble,  that  because  the  eneftiy’s  ships 


were  not  in  a  condition  to  quit  the 
basin  of  Flushing  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March  of  last  year,  we 
were  th^efore  equally  sure  of  find¬ 
ing  them  still  there  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  when  our  great  ar¬ 
mament  sailed  for  the  Scheldt ;  con¬ 
sequently  the  prospect  of  capturing 
or  destroying  them  was  reduced  to 
the  single  chance  of  a  successful  at¬ 
tack  upon  Antwerp.  If,  however, 
there  had  been,  in  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  such  an  establishment  as 
that  for  which  I  now  contend,  eight 
or  ten  thousand  men  might  have  been 
easily  embarked,  without  ostentation 
or  parade,  and  might  have  proceeded 
to  the  point  of  attack  in  perfect  se¬ 
crecy,  when,  in  conjunction  with  our 
blockading  fleet,  a  successful  result 
would,  I  confidently  believe,  have 
crowned  their  operations. 

**  The  plan,  tnen,  which  I  submit 
to  the  house  is  simply  this ;  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  fit  out,  from  the  ordinary  of 
the  navy,  a  number  of  armed  troop¬ 
ships,  adequate  to  the  accommodation 
of  24,000  men.  The  troops  to  be 
divided  into  detachments,  each  pro¬ 
perly  commanded  ;  and  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  and  escorted  by  a  few  two¬ 
decked  ships,  and  a  certain  number 
of  frigates  and  light-armed  vessels. 
These  flying  armaments  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  along  the  enemy’s  coasts,  and 
to  act  either  separately  or  conjointly, 
according  to  circumstances ;  and,  if 
their  operations  were  judiciously  con¬ 
ducted,  they  might,  (besides  annihi¬ 
lating  the  coasting,  and  such  other 
trade  as  may  still  be  carried  on  by  our 
enemies,)  by  keeping  up  a  constant 
alarm  on  their  coasts,  oblige  them  to 
draw  a  very  gjreat  part  of  tneir  armies 
down  to  their  coasts,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  them  againstour  attacks 
and  predatory  incursions  ;  and  such  a 
system  of  warfare  would  thus  act  in 
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the  most  beneficial  manner,  both  as  a 
means  of  co.operating  with  our  allies, 
and  of  effectually  annoying  our  ene¬ 
mies.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  if,  at  any  time,  an  object 
should  present  itself,  upon  which  we 
could,  with  effect  and  benefit,  employ 
together  the  whole  24,000  men,  a 
single  letter  from  the  War  Office 
and  the  Admiralty  could  speedily  as¬ 
semble  them  at  any  rendezvous  most 
expedient  for  the  execution  of  the 
projected  service. 

“  Such  ships  of  war  as  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  reception  and  con¬ 
veyance  of  troops,  should  be  fitted, 
armed,  manned,  and  equipped,  on  the 
following  reduced  scale  ; — ^The  crew 
not  to  exceed,  at  the  utmost,  one- 
third  of  the  proper  complement  of 
men  ; — no  ship  to  carry  more  than 
20,  nor  less  than  12  guns,  (according 
to  her  class,)  and  these  to  be  princi¬ 
pally  carronades  ; — the  ships  also  to 
have  reduced  masts  and  yards,  the 
original  lower  masts  only  being  kept 
in  ;  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  ship  so 
fitted  and  employed  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  one-fourth  of  an  active  cruizer, 
and  the  expences  and  charges  would, 
in  the  aggregate,  be  less  than  one 
half  of  the  expences  and  charges  in¬ 
curred  for  ships  when  fitted,  armed, 
and  equipped,  for  the  purposes  of 
war. — ^And  here  it  is  very  material 
to  state,  that  these  opinions  have  the 
full  and  entire  concurrence  of  several 
naval  officers,  whose  experience  and 
judgement  entitle  them  to  perfect 
confidence  in  this  respect ;  and  that 
one  of  these  officers  commanded,  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  of  the  late  war,  either 
an  armed  transport  or  a  troop-ship, 
and  was  present  at  all  the  most  im¬ 
portant  conjunct  operations.** 

Lord  Melville  then  entered  into  a 
detail  of  estimates,  shewing  that  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  employ 


troop-ships  than  hired  transports, 
even  in  mere  direct  expence.  “  Be¬ 
sides,**  said  he,  “  a  very  great  additi¬ 
onal  security  would  be  wnved  against 
the  capture  and  loss  of  great  num¬ 
bers  of  our  seamen  and  soldiers  in  hi¬ 
red  transports.  I  should  be  most  un¬ 
willing  to  estimate  the  lives  of  either 
on  data  of  pecuniary  compensation  : 
but  if  any  cold  calculator  should  think 
it  adviseable  to  follow  out  such  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  he  might  find,  upon  in¬ 
quiry,  that  the  expence  of  the  re¬ 
cruiting  service  amounts  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  sum.  Upwards  of  1 30  trans¬ 
ports  have  been  captured  or  lost  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
war.  About  1700  persons  have  been 
taken  in  them  ;  about  1900  have  pe¬ 
rished.  The  cold  calculator  may 
take  this  into  his  account, — ^but  I 
reject  all  such  calculations,— -I  hold 
the  life  of  a  British  sailor  or  soldier 
to  be  inestimable ;  and  if  I  had  the 
means  of  bringing  forward  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  enemies  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject,  I  should  willingly  rest  upon  their 
testimony. 

It  has  been  objected,**  he  con¬ 
tinued,  **  that  the  equipment  and 
keeping  up  the  requisite  number  of 
armed  troop-ships  would  be  such  a 
drain  upon  the  navy,  and  would  re- 
(j^uire  so  many  seamen,  as  to  cause  se¬ 
rious  inconvenience  to  the  naval  ser¬ 
vice.  Now,  the  establishment  which 
I  have  proposed  would  require  48,000 
tons  of  shipping :  the  tonnage  of 
the  British  navy  it  about  800,000 ; 
and  let  me  ask,  whether  any  man, 
competent  to  form  a  judgement  on 
the  subject,  can  doubt  that,  if  ships 
to  the  extent  of  48,000  tons  were 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  troops,  the  remainder  would 
not  be  more  than  amply  sufficient  for 
every  naval  service  for  which  our  fleet 
can  possibly  be  required?  In  1800 
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and  1801,  the  number  of  troop.ships 
and  armed  transports  that  were  em¬ 
ployed  amounted  to  50  sail,  and  their 
tonnage  to  about  50,000  tons,  which 
we  had  no  hesitation  in  thus  employ¬ 
ing  at  that  time,  notwithstanding 
the  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and  Hol¬ 
land,  amounted  to  about  100  sail  of 
the  line.  At  present,  the  Russian, 
Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch  or  French 
force,  amounts  collectively  to  only 
71  sail  of  the  line,  while  there  are 
105  sail  of  the  British  line  now  in 
commission.  In  truth,  I  am  strong¬ 
ly  impressed  with  a  conviction  that 
the  naval  establishment  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  now'  r;pon  a  scale  considerably 
exceeding  what,  in  wisdom,  in  sound 
policy,  and  on  every  principle  of 
sound  economy,  it  ought  to  be.  In 
my  judgement,  81  sail  of  the  line  arc 
sufficient  for  European  service,  being 
thus  distributed ;  20  to  the  Baltic,  18 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  the  French  fleet  in  the  Scheldt 
and  at  Cherbourg,  12  for  the  ports 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  21.  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  10  for 
the  service  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz ; 
10  ships  of  the  line  would  suffice  for 
foreign  service  ;  the  whole  force  re¬ 
quisite  being  91,  which  I  consider 
amply  sufficient  for  every  probable 
demand. 

I  trust  your  lordships  will  be¬ 
lieve,  that  I  should  be  one  of  the  last 
men  to  recommend  that  our  naval  es¬ 
tablishment  should  be  put  upon  a 
footing  of  doubt  or  nice  balance  with 
the  force  of  the  enemy.  Our  supe¬ 
riority  ought  at  all  times  to  be  deci¬ 
sive  and  commanding  ;  but  I  contend, 
that,  considering  the  scarcity  of  na¬ 
val  timber,  and  the  high  price  of  na¬ 
val  stores  of  every  description,  this  is 
not  a  moment  when  thecountr)- ought 
to  give  way  to  a  wasteful,  ostenta¬ 
tious,  and  prodigal  expenditure ;  and 
such  I  consider  an  unnecessary  uum- 


ber  of  ships  in  commission,  if  tliey 
be  either  detained  in  our  own  ports, 
or  sent  where  they  arc  not  likely  to 
meet  with  an  enemy.  I  do  maintain 
that,  circumstanced  as  the  country 
now  is,  we  ought  to  husband  our  na¬ 
vy,  particularly  our  ships  of  the  line, 
in  order  that  we  may  keep  as  many 
as  possible  sound  and  entire  to  meet 
future  exigencies,  when  the  increased 
strength  of  our  enemies  may  render 
the  equipment  and  employment  of  a 
larger  force  essential  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  safety  of  the  empire. 

“  These  are  sentiments  which  I 
have  long  entertained,  and  they  arc 
not  declared  at  the  present  moment 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  fa¬ 
vourite  proposition  ;  still  less  with 
any  intention  of  either  idly  or  fac- 
tiously  censuring  the  administration 
of  the  country.  It  will  always  give 
me  pain,  when  I  cannot  concur  in  the 
measures  of  those  to  whom  his  ma¬ 
jesty  may  think  proper  to  intrust  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  ;  and 
it  is  peculiarly  painful  to  me  to  criti¬ 
cise  the  administration  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  over  which  I  once  presided.  I 
am  awrare  of  the  imputations  to  which 
such  a  line  of  conduct  is  liable,  and 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  task,  but  the  conviction 
1  entertain,  that,  in  some  veryimport- 
ant  particulars,  his  majesty  is  not  well 
advised  on  the  naval  and  military  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country. 

“  The  termination  of  the  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged,  no  hu¬ 
man  being  can  foresee )  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  so 
long  as  France  shall  retain  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  4he  continent  of  Europe, 
it  is,  in  my  judgement,  impossible  to 
make  a  desirable  peace  with  her ;  im¬ 
pressed  as  I  am  with  a  belief,  that  any 
peace  which  she  might  propose  would 
but  too  probably  lead  to  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  this  country,  by  presenting 
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to  the  ruler  of  France  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  creating  a  naval  force,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  the  fleets  of  the 
other  ntaritimc  powers  of  Europe, 
(all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  are  now  com¬ 
pletely  under  his  controul)  might 
dispute  with  us  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ocean.  This  w  the  event  to  wKich  we 
must  look  forward,  as  then,  though 
perhaps  not  till  then,  we  should  have 
to  contend,  not  merely  for  our  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  for  our  very  existence. 
While  we,  however,  retain  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  sea,  and  preserve  the  fa¬ 
bric  of  our  constitution,  which  is  the 
true  and  genuine  source  of  our  ma¬ 
nufactures,  of  our  commerce,  of  our 
agriculture,  and  of  our  revenue,  we 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the 
boasted  threats,  or  from  the  power 
of  France.  These  may  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  mere  bugbears ;  let  the  war  be 
conducted  on  a  rational  and  practica¬ 
ble  system,  and  we  shall  And  our  re¬ 
sources  perfectly  adequate  to  the  con¬ 
test,  so  long  as  circumstances  and  the 
safety  of  the  country  may  render  a 
continuation  of  it  necessary. 

I  am  aware  that  any  very  great 
diminution  of  our  naval  establishment 
would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  a 
considerable  number  of  our  meritori¬ 
ous  officers  out  of  employment ;  but 
I  cannot  suppose  that  any  serious 
opposition  can  be  fairly  grounded  on 
this  circumstance,  when  it  is  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  same  effect  would  be 
reduced  in  a  much  greater  degree 
y  the  return  of  peace.  I  do  not 
overlook,  nor  am  I  disposed  to  under¬ 
rate,  this  inconvenience ;  but  I  have 
long  foreseen,  and  am  strongly  of 
opinion,  that  a  remedy  might  be 
found  to  compensate  the  service  for 
the  hardship  to  individuals,  arising 
out  of  the  unprecedented  extent  of 
•ur  naval  establishment,  aud  the  im- 


possibility  at  all  times  of  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  large  proportion  of  its 
best  officers.  But  every  such  act  cf 
benevolence  ought  to  flow  spontane¬ 
ously  from  the  sovereign,  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  suggestion  coming  from  any 
other  quarter  would  be  an  impertinent 
intrusion.” 

Lord  Mulgrave  replied,  that  it 
was  far  more  expensive  to  employ 
ships  of  war  in  conveying  troops  than 
hired  transports,  and  that  he  thought 
it  impossible  to  get  over  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  arose  from  the  clash¬ 
ing  of  the  two  services,  when  troops 
were  embarked  on  board  king’s  ships. 
He  deprecated  any  idea  of  reducing 
the  navy  in  these  times,  and  arguing 
that  the  motion  ought  to  be  resisted 
as  an  unnecessary  interference  with 
the  executive  government,  he  moved 
the  previous  question. — ^With  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  our 
naval  force  at  its  present  extent.  Lord 
Mulgrave  argued  rightly  ;  his  reply, 
in  all  its  other  parts,  was  not  such  as 
Lord  Melville’s  experience  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject  deserved. 
One  misconception  Lord  Melville 
pointed  out, — he  had  not  recommend¬ 
ed  that  ships  of  war  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  their  present  establishment 
for  conveying  troops,  but  that  the 
troop-ships  should  form  a  separate 
establishment,  under  special  regula¬ 
tions.  The  ministry  were  not  direq- 
sed  to  listen  to  his  advice.  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  withoutexpreasing 
any  opinion  upon  the  subject,  said, 
it  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  and 
which  required  very  serious  consider¬ 
ation  ;  so  that  it  could  not  now  be 
decided  upon.  The  previous  ques¬ 
tion  was  therefore  agreed  on  without 
a  division. 

If  Lord  Melville  was  prevented  by 
his  removal  from  office  from  forming 
such  establishment  ^s  he  now  pro- 
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posed,  the  country  suffered  a  far 
inore  serious  loss  in  his  removal  than 
in  the  death  of  both  the  great  party 
leaders,  who  have  been  so  loiidly  la¬ 
mented.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
measure  are  even  more  considerable 
than  they  were  here  stated ;  for  when, 
in  1801,  we  had  such  ships  fitted  for 
troops,  twice  the  number  of  sailors 
really  wanted  were  allotted  to  them. 
An  Indiaman  of  equal  tonnage  is 
reckoned  well  mannea  with  120  men, 
whereas  these  had  250 ;  at  once  nar¬ 
rowing  the  accommodation  for  troops 
and  weakening  the  navy.  The  least 
class  of  two  deckers  (  now  almost  ba¬ 
nished  from  the  line)  will  commodi- 
ously  carry  800  men  each,  field-pie-  . 
ces,  and  horses  for  the  officers.  We 
ought  to  have  at  least  20  battalions  al¬ 
ways  afloat,  and  distributed  in  the  seve¬ 
ral  ports,  from  Leith  southward  round 
to  Milford  Haven,  and  at  Cork.  The 
ships  should  be  stored  with  provisions, 
and  with  field  necessaries,  according 
to  a  list,  as  easily  made  out  by  an 
officer  who  had  teen  service,  as  the 
contents  of  a  medicine  chest  by  an 
army  surgeon.  And  will  any  person 
say,  that  20  battalions,  or  16,000 
men,  thus  stationed  upon  the  alert, 
some  of  them  able  to  sail  with  every 
wind  that  could  blow,  would  not  pre¬ 
sent  to  tbe  enemy  an  object  of  alarm, 
which  could  not  be  guarded  against 
by  three  times  their  number  ?  Would 
they,  with  such  a  danger  before  their 
eyes,  invade  our  colonies  ?  or  would 
tmy  not  rather  find  it  necessary  to 
place  double  garrisons  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  continent  ?  Let  them  possess 

Sorts  if  they  must  pay  for  them  so 
early,  and  then  calculate  their  gains 
in  the  war  against  British  commerce  ! 
Another  not  less  important  benefit 
would  arise  from  such  an  establish¬ 
ment.  The  real  security  of  the  ene¬ 
my  at  present  is  in  the  intelligence 


which  they  gain  during  the  equipment 
of  an  expedition,  and  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  prevent  them  from  gain¬ 
ing  ; — upon  this  hinge  turns  half 
their  power,  that  is  half  thdr  dispo¬ 
sable  force.  No  deficiency  in  our 
military  arrangements  is  at  once  so 
obvious,  and  so  easily  reformed  as 
this.  Double  the  number  of  these 
troop-ships,  and  no  unfortified  port 
in  Europe  could  be  occupied  by  the 
enemy  with  impunity. 

One  measure  of  essential  utility  to 
the  service  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr  Rose.  He  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  June  7. 
the  increase  of  seamen,  by 
establishing  naval  seminaries  on  the 
coasts,  where  boys  might  be  proper¬ 
ly  educated  for  four  or  five  years. 
They  were  to  be  supplied  from  those 
who  were  parish  paupers,  of  whom 
the  number  amounts  to  90,000 ;  they 
would  not  cost  government  more  than 
five  pounds  each,  and  this  supply 
would  keep  up  a  succession  of  seamen, 
to  the  amount  of  7000  every  year. 
This  measure  will  diminish  that  great 
evil,  the  impress  service,  which  might 
be  rendereo  altogether  unnecessary  bj 
a  few  measures  more  in  the  same  spi¬ 
rit.  Liberty  to  retire  on  full  pay  at 
the  end  of  one-and.twenty  years  ser¬ 
vice  after  the  age  of  twenty,  would 
probably  of  itseU  effect  this  most  de¬ 
sirable  reform. 

We  have  the  princely  establishment 
of  Greenwich,  which  is  deservedly 
the  boast  of  England, — ^but  Green¬ 
wich  is  not  sufficient ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  no  man  was 
ever  induced  to  enter  the  navy  by 
looking  on  to  that  asylum  as  his  re¬ 
ward.  To  the  old  seaman,  indeed, 
it  becomes  a  point  of  hope  ^  but,  un¬ 
der  the  present  system,  his  hope  is  of 
that  nature  which  maketh  the  heart 
sick.  The  old  seaman,  after  many 
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year**  senrice  a*  quarter.master,  (one 
of  the  most  comfortable  stations  an 
old  sailor  can  fill)  gets  removed  from 
the  conn,  when  eye-sight  and  hearing 
begin  to  fiiil»  and  is  put  in  the  gun> 
ner’s  crew,  to  drag  on  as  long  as  be 
can  make  a  cartridge,  or  a  wad,  or 
point  a  quarter-deck  or  cabin  breech* 
ing  ;  till  the  doctor  at  last,  weary  of 
attempting  to  cure  old  rheumatic 
complaints,  and  desirous  of  lessening 
the  number  on  the  sick  list,  applies 
to  have  him  invalided  ;  that  is,  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  service,  with  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  tottering  clear  of  a  press- 
gang  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Suppose  him  to  be  certain  of  Green- 
wiim,  (which  he  is  not, — for  it  is  a 
matter  of  favour,  and  not  of  right,) 
age,  or  incurable  infirmities,  are  the 
qualifications  which  must  entitle  him 
to  it.  Such  a  prospect  may  indeed 
afford  him  consolation  when  those 
evils  are  coming  on,  but  it  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  regarded  as  hope  :  hope  should 
Iw  of  the  nature  of  joy  ;  and  if  we 
would  encouran  men  to' enter  the  ser¬ 
vice,  the  rewara  of  their  service  should 
be  certain,  and  the  time  when  they 
may  claim  it  definite,  and  not  too 
distant.  Their  discharge  they  should 
be  entitled  to  at  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  seven  years ;  with  the  second 
term,  an  increase  of  pay  should  com¬ 
mence)  a  second  increase  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteen  years,  and  at  the  eapira- 
tion  of  one-and-twenty,  full  pay  for 
life ;  and  an  honorary  distinction  if 
they  chose  to  serve  longer,  from  year 
to  year. 

Oh  that  statesmen  would  but  feel 
and  understand  how.  much  more  easy 
it  is  to  lead  men  to  their  duty  b^ 
hope,  than  to  deter  them  from  evil 
by  fear  I  The  system  which  is  here 
recommended  offers  the  surest  mode 
of  gradually  abolishing  those  pu¬ 
nishments  which  are  disgraceful  to 
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our  nature ;  a  forfeiture  of  time,  ia 
proportion  to  the  offence,  would  be 
nr  more  effectual  than  the  brutal 
and  brutalizing  lash.  Honorary  re¬ 
wards  also  should  be  held  out  for 
good  conduct  ;  they  would  operate 
as  strongly  upon  the  men  as  they  do 
now  upon  the  officers.  An  indivi¬ 
dual,  Alexander  Davison,  distribu¬ 
ted  medals  to  all  who  had  been  in 
the  battle  of  Aboukir  ;  and  we  have 
known  instances  wherein  it  has  been 
one  of  the  last  requests  of  a  dying 
seaman,  that  that  medal  should  be 
carefully  transmitted  to  his  friends. 
It  is  the  worst  of  all  policies  to  de¬ 
grade  men,  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  degraded ;  teach  them  to 
know  their  moral  and  religious  duties, 
which,  by  means  of  that  system  for 
which  Great  Britain  is  indebted  to 
Dr  Bell,  will  now  be  done ;  teach 
them  to  respect  themselves,  cherish  in 
them  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  martial  law  may  give  place 
to  a  practice  more  congenial  to  the 
nature  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  laws 
of  England.  Trial  by  jury  may  take 
its  place  ;  and  thus  that  tyranny,  by 
which  most  mutinies  are  provoked, 
would  be  prevented.  Put  men  upon 
their  honour  and  their  conscience,  and 
if  a  comrade  be  guilty,  there  is  no  fear 
that  they  will  pronounce  him  innocent 
for  the  ^e  of  screening  him  from  pu¬ 
nishment.  ' 

Let  not  the  reader  start  at  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  most  mutinies  are  pro¬ 
voked  by  tyranny.  If  there  be  one 
evil  propensity  more  common  than 
another,  it  is  that  which  leads  to  the 
abuse  of  power ;  and  for  this  we  may 
appeal,  not  only  to  the  evidence  of  all 
history,  but  to  every  man^s  school¬ 
boy  experience.  Many  a  man  has 
been  made  commander  in  the  navy 
before  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  boy ) 
the  authority  of  which  he  feels  him- 

t  I* 
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•elf  possessed  makes  him  imperious,  It  is  true,  that  tyranny  and  oppres- 
while  the  weight  makes  him  anxious  sion  are  provided  against  by  martial 
and  fretful :  he  harasses  the  men  for  law,  but  these  offences  are  not  in  their 
want  of  that  method  and  self  confi-  nature  so  definite  as  mutiny,  neither 
dence  which  nothing  but  experience  are  they,  nor  can  they  be  punished 
can  give,  and  thinks  by  severity  to  with  the  same  severity,  even  if  there 
force  respect.  Men  of  good  heart  were  or  could  be  the  same  disposition 
and  good  understandingoutgrowthis,  to  punish  them.  Had  it  not  been  for 
and  perceive  their  error ;  but  it  is  a  a  mere  accident,  Captain  Lake  would 
perilous  stage  through  which  they  have  received  no  other  punishment 
pass,  and  sometimes,  Mfore  the  cap-  than  a  private  reprimand,  for  an  act 
tain  has  acquired  experience,  the  which  nothing  but  accident  prevent- 
crew  have  become  desperate.  We  ed  from  being  murder  Other  in- 
could  instance  an  officer,  in  whom,  stances  might  be  given,  but  the  invi- 
when  time  had  ripened  him,  the  ele-  dious  labour  may  well  be  spared,  where 
ments  of  firmness  and  gentleness  were  the  object  is  not  to  declaim  against 
mixed  in  such  perfect  union,  that  no  evils  which  have  existed  or  may  exist, 
man  was  ever  more  perfectly  or  more  but  to  shew  by  what  means  they  may 
justly  beloved  by  those  under  his  com-  be  prevented.  The  system  of  limited 
mand  ;  but  he  had  been  trusted  with  service,  increase  of  pay  in  proportion 
command  too  young,  and  the  remem-  to  length  of  time,  with  a  discharge 
brance  of  the  seventies  which  he  had  upon  full  pay  for  life  at  the  expira- 
then  exercised,  and  of  their  conse-  tion  of  one-and-twenty  years  after  the 
quences,  troubled  him  on  his  death-  age  of  twenty,  seems  to  afford  those 
Md.  But  examples  of  a  different  na-  means.  Were  that  system  thorough- 
ture  might  be  cited ;  men  might  be  ly  established  in  the  army  and  navy, 
named  who  have  shewn  themselves  volunteers  would  never  be  wanting 
incapable  of  shame  or  remorse,  and  for  either ;  and  when  it  was  known 
whose  unendurable  tyranny  has  some-  that  men  might  retire  from  the  ser- 
times  proved  fatal  to  others,  and  vice  of  their  country  at  any  time  after 
sometimes  to  themselves.  Persons  the  age  of  one-and.forty,  with  a  cer- 
acquainted  with  the  navy  will  recol-  tain  and  comfortable  provision  for 
kct  one  case  of  shipwreck,  where  the  life,  no  other  bounty  would  be  requi- 
captain  is  vehemently  suspected  to  red  to  tempt  them  into  the  service, 
have  perished,  either  because  some  of  Calculate  the  chances  of  life  and  of 
his  crew  seized  that  opportunity  of  war,  and  it  will  be  found  that  no 
avenging  themselves,  or  because  none  great  additional  expence  would  be  in^ 
of  them  would  stretch  out  a  hand  to  curred  by  thus  giving  the  bounty  at 
save  him.  And  in  a  case  of  capture,  the  end  of  the  term  instead  of  the  be- 
(how  recent  or  how  remote  is  of  no  ginning  ;  but  if  an  additional  yearly 
consequence)  the  crew  of  a  king’s  million  were  necessary,  it  would  be 
ship  are  reported  to  have  fired  with-  well  bestowed,  and  a  hearth-tax  or 
out  ball,  in  order  that  they  might  be  poll-tax  for  such  a  purpose  would 
made  prisoners,  and  thus  delivered  be  cheerfully  paid  by  the  people  of 
from  the  oppression  under  which  they  Great  Britain, 
had  neither  remedy  nor  hope.  .  2 
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Proceedings  respecting  Ireland.  Irish  Budget.  Distilleries.  Sir  J.  New¬ 
port's  Motion  upon  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  Tithes. 
Catholic  Emancipation. 


Xhe  charges  upon  Ireland  for  the 
year  were  3,974,000l.»  interest  and 
sinking  fund  upon  the  public  debt ; 
6,614t000l.,thequotaof  the  supplies; 
and  ^1,0001.  for  treasury  bills  char¬ 
ged  on  aids  of  the  year,  niaking  a  to¬ 
tal  of  11,129,0001.  The  ways  and 
means  to  cover  these  charges  were 
the  annual  revenue,  estimated  at 
5.000,0001.,  a  loan  of  5,400,00(M. 
British,  equal  to  5,849,0001.  Irish 
currency,  and  311,0001.  surplus  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  leaving  an  ex¬ 
cess  above  the  charges  of 
May  SO.  31,0001.  In  bringing  for¬ 
ward  these  estimates,  Mr 
Foster  said,  **  that  he  felt  justified  in 
taking  the  revenue  of  Irel^d  at  five 
millions,  large  as  that  sum  was,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  preceding  year  it  had  in¬ 
creased  half  a  million.  It  was  indeed 
true,'that  in  that  year  it  had  been  only 
four  millions  ana  a  half ;  but  then, 
owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
distilleries  had  fallen  a  million  short, 
producing  only  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  instead  of  twelve  hundred. 
But  to  compensate  in  some  degree 
for  this  defalcation  in  the  excise,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  customs  on  rum 
and  foreign  spirits,  amounting  to  one 
half  more  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  loan  was  unquestionably  of  such 


an  extent,  that  he  wished  it  could 
have  been  avoided  ;  but  it  was  better 
to  have  recourse  to  it,  than,  under  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances,  to  load  a  coun¬ 
try  Tike  Ireland  with  so  great  an 
amount  of  new  taxes.  The  sum  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  provided  in  the  present 
year  was  but  331,26^. ;  and  though 
the  charge  upon  the  revenue  had  in¬ 
creased,  yet  the  revenue  had  increa¬ 
sed  in  a  higher  proportion.  The  ex- 
ort  of  linen  had  decreased  400,0001., 
ut  that  deficiency  had  been  made  up 
for  by  an  increase  upon  different  other 
articles.  Hides  and  skins,  and  linen 
and  worsted  yam,  had  decreased  in 
the  exports,— a  proof  of  the  increa¬ 
sing  prosperity  of  the  country,  when 
the  raw  materials  were  kept  to  be 
manufactured  in  it.  The  export  of 
com  had  never  been  so  large  as  last 
ear.  The  ways  and  means  which 
e  proposed  were  35,0001.,  by  a  pen¬ 
ny  upon  the  postage  of  every  letter, 
thus  assimilating  the  post-office  char¬ 
ges  of  Ireland  to  those  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  70,0001.,  by  equalizing  in  like 
manner  the  duties  on  tea,  excepting 
however  an  allowance  of  3  per  cent, 
to  indemnify  the  Irish  dealers  for  the 
expence  of  coming  to  London  for 
their  tea  ;  and  by  a  duty  upon  cur¬ 
rants  and  raisins,  which  might  be  ta- 
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ken  at  10,0001. ;  30,0001.  by  equalU 
zing  the  stamp  duties,  and  by  raising 
the  duty  on  advertisements,  which  in 
this  country  wasthree  shillings,  in  Ire¬ 
land,  two  j  100,0001.  by  an  additional 
12  guineas  per  ton  on  Port  and  Spa¬ 
nish  wines,  and  18  guineas  on  French 
wines  ;  18,0001.  by  a  regulation  re¬ 
lative  to  stowage, 'and  85,0001.  by  an 
addition  of  50  per  cent,  to  the  win¬ 
dow  tax,  which  would  even  then  be 
less  than  what  was  paid  in  Scotland. 
The  sum  of  these  ways  and  means 
would  be  338,0001.,  leaving  a  surplus 
above  what  was  fully  sumcient  for 
the  sinking  fund  and  interest  of  the 
year’s  debt  of  6731/.” 

Sir  J.  Newport  reminded  Mr  Fos¬ 
ter  of  the  old  remark,  that  in  finan¬ 
cial  arithmetic  two  and  two  did  not 
always  make  four.  **  The  increase  in 
postage,  he  thought,  would  diminish 
the  correspondence  in  Ireland,  and 
thus  lessen,  rather  than  augment,  the 
revenue.  The  stamp  duty  was  al¬ 
ready  so  much  eluded,  that  it  did  not 
produce  one  tenth  of  what  it  ought ; 
to  augment  it  was  to  give  a  higher 
premium  for  defrauding  the  revenue. 
The  advertisement  duty  would  defeat 
its  own  ends ;  two  thirds  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  was  already  done 
by  hand-bills,  in  consequence  of  the 
existingduties,  and  this  practice  would 
consequently  now  become  more  ge¬ 
neral.  The  last  increase  on  wine  had 
produced  an  astonishing  loss  of  reve¬ 
nue,  and  the  same  effects  were  now  to 
be  expected  ;  the  window  tax,  though 
houses  with  only  seven  windows  were 
to  be  exempted,  would  still  be  a  heavy 
burden  on  persons  living  in  towns, 
and  small  shop-keepers.”  Having  said 
thus  much,  he  pointed  out  what  might 
have  been,  and  what  might  be,  made 
available  for  public  purposes,  before 
new  burdens  were  laid  on  the  people. 
**  The  renewal  of  the  bank  charter 
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might  have  been  granted  at  a  rate 
which  would  have  produced  a  fund 
for  the  service  of  the  country, — ^in¬ 
stead  of  which  it  was  given  away  al¬ 
most  gratis,  for  the  loan  of  one  mil¬ 
lion  at  as  high  a  rate  of  interest  as  it 
would  have  heen  lent  to  individuals, 
and  for  a  small  alteration  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement.  A  sum  greater  than  at 
present  might  be  received  out  of  the 
duties  on  wrought  iron  imported  from 
England.  The  10  per  cent,  custom 
duty  ought  to  produce  53,0001. ;  in¬ 
stead  of  that,  by  some  mismanage- 
ment,it  only  produced  17,0001.  There 
was  also  a  g^reat  balance  remaining 
due  from  dead  and  dismissed  collec¬ 
tors  ;  and  knowing  that  many  of  these 
sums  might  be  easily  recovered,  and 
applied  to  the  public  use  before  new 
taxes  were  devised,  he  could  only  im¬ 
pute  their  long  outstanding  to^he  re¬ 
missness  of  the  agents  and  solicitors 
employed.” 

Mr  Foster  admitted  this  year,  that 
his  opinion  respecting  the 
distilleries  in  Irelana  had  March  1* 
been  erroneous.  “  The  in¬ 
crease  of  illicit  distillation,”  he  said, 
**  had  been  prodigiously  great  since 
the  prohibition  of  distillation  from 
wheat,  farmers  encouraging  the  illicit 
trade  in  order  to  procure  a  market 
for  their  produce,  in  1807,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  spirits  distilled  by  the  open 
distilleries  was  six  millions  of  g^ons, 
and  the  revenue  l,23O,O0OL,  while 
last  year  it  had  scarcely  been  one 
fourth  of  that  quantity  ; — the  whole 
intermediate  quantity  had  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  illicit  distillation.  A  radical 
change,  therefore,  in  the  system  of  re¬ 
venue  was  necessary.  Woen  he  came 
into  office,  he  found  the  system  on 
which  he  had  since  acted  in  full  force ; 
it  was  on  a  wise  principle,  and  went 
to  encourage  large  stills  as  the  means 
of  induemg  parties  possessed  of  ex- 
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tensire  capitals  to  enter  the  trade; 
but  however  good  the  principle,  it  had 
failed,  and  the  illicit  traffic  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  small  stills  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent.  To  surmount  this 
evil,  small  legal  stills  must  be  encou¬ 
raged  all  over  the  country,  hy  dis¬ 
continuing  the  bounty  to  the  large 
ones.  He  acknowledged  that  there 
were  some  nounds  for  the  complaints 
of  the  Irish  distiller  of  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  he  said 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  obviate 
similar  complaints  in  the  future,  by 
granting  licences  for  thirty  years, 
which  would  give  stability  to  specu¬ 
lation,  instead  of  for  one  year,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  practice.  He  pro¬ 
posed  also  to  reduce  the  duties  from 
5s.  8d.  per  gallon  to  half  a  crown ; 
there  would  be  a  risk  of  diminution 
in  the  first  year,  but  this  measure 
would  destroy  the  illicit  trade,  and 
then  the  sum  paid  the  government  by 
the  legal  distffier  womd  much  more 
than  counterbalance  the  lower  rate  of 
duty.  He  would  also  simplify  the 
law,  by  abolishing  the  existing  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  drawbacks  on  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  malt  or  spirits,  and  simply 
charging  28.  6d.  per  gallon  on  the 
quantity  distilled.  And  to  avoid  the 
increase  expence  of  collecting  the 
revenue,he  proposed  to  have  this  duty 
collected  by  the  collectors  of  hearth 
rates  and  assessed  taxes,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  excise.  His  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  pass  a  law  beneficial  to 
Ireland  ;  revenue  was  not  his  sole'ob- 
ject,  though  from  his  situation  it 
might  be  thought  so  ;  and  he  would 
gladly  listen  to  suggestions  from  every 
side  of  the  house,  without  thinking 
of  party,  or  difference  of  feelings  on 
other  points.  By  the  proposed  sys¬ 
tem,  the  morals  of  the  people,  which 
were  so  injured  by  those  illicit  stills, 
would  be  improved,  and  the  laws. 


which  were  now  contemned,  would, 
by  being  enforced,  become  more  re¬ 
spected.  A  dangerous  class  of  per¬ 
sons  also  would  be  put  down, — tnose 
who,  without  the  cognizance  of,  and 
unknown  to  the  magistrates,  kept 
houses  for  the  sale  of  spirits  illegally 
distilled,  under  whose  roofs  had  ori¬ 
ginated  many  of  the  evils  which  had 
utely  so  much  afflicted  Ireland.'* 

Su*  J.  Newport  said,  **  he  accord¬ 
ed  most  cordially  with  Mr  Foster's 

firoposed  measures,  which  went,  in 
act,  to  do  what  he  himself  had  for 
the  last  four  years  pressed  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  house.  But  the 
plan  which,  on  his  best  attention 
to  the  subject,  he  had  ever  thought 
most  advisable,  was  to  adopt  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  licence ;  that  was,  to  charge 
a  certain  duty  monthly  upon  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  still,  and  leave  it  open 
to  the  trader  to  make  more  of  it  by 
his  exertions,  if  he  could.  The  mea¬ 
sure  of  employing  the  collectors  of 
hearth  rates,  and  assessed  taxes,  he 
was  convinced,  would  never  answer  ; 
those  taxes  were  not  too  well  collect¬ 
ed  now,  and  by  adding  another  duty 
to  the  collectors'  task,  the  revenue 
would  suffer  still  more."  Mr  Fos¬ 
ter  replied,  that  **  these  collectors  were 
released  from  their  present  duty  du¬ 
ring  the  six  winter  months,  when  the 
distilleries  were  most  employed  ;  and 
that  the  system  of  survey  was  better 
than  that  of  license,  which  indeed  was 
rendered  impossible  by  the  Union  : 
for  the  allowance  of  countervailing 
duties  between  England  and  Ireland 
could  never  be  carried  into  effect, 
when  it  could  not  be  ascertained  what 
was  the  incumbrance  on  the  spirits  of 
Ireland."  Mr  Parnell  supported  the 
license  system  ;  “  It  had  been  tried," 
he  said,  with  great  success  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  though  of  bte  departed 
from,  it  was  not  given  up  till  it  bad 
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succeeded  in  pulling  down  the  illicit 
trade." 

Sir  J.  Newport  appeared  to  much 
less  advantage  upon  an- 
May  3.  other  business,  which," 
he  said,  **  was'of  most  mate¬ 
rial  importance,  as  it  concerned  the 
revenues  of  Ireland,  and  deeply  af¬ 
fected  the  interests  of  that  country. 
It  was  most  necessary  to  abolish  the 
plan  of  incidents,  under  which  deno¬ 
mination  not  only  pensions  and  sala¬ 
ries  were  ranked,  but  every  emolu¬ 
ment  and  fee  obtained  by  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  revenue.  The  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  abuses  of  the  Irish  revenues  had 
censured  this  system  as  mostinjurious. 
In  their  ninth  report,  they  had  cen¬ 
sured  a  grant  of  10001.  made  to  Mr 
Croker,  surveyor-general,  for  extra- 
official  duties ;  he  did  not  mean  to 
under-rate  the  exertionsof  Mr  Croker, 
or  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  ; 
the  commissioners  allowed  that  his  bu¬ 
siness  was  of  a  most  weighty  nature, 
but  yet  not  such  as  to  justify  a  grant 
to  that  amount ;  nor  could  he  con¬ 
ceive  any  greater  evil,  than  that  of 
applying  the  public  moneyupon  occa¬ 
sions  where  it  was  not  deserved."  He 
therefore  proposed  a  resolution,  that 
this  sum  had  been  paid  to  Mr  Croker 
for  extra-official  duties,  and  that  the 
commissioners  of  inquiry  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  those  duties  were  such  as  to 
entitle  him  to  such  a  sum.  Another 
resolution  which  he  proposed,  was 
to  censure,  upon  the  same  authority, 
a  grant  made  to  Sir  George  Shee,  the 
receiver-general,  »ho  had  been  super¬ 
annuated  after  having  been  in  office 
only  eight  years,  during  which  he  had 
not  attended  to  the  duties  of  his  of¬ 
fice.  Another  resolution  related  to 
Mr  Forward,  the  treasurer  of  the 
post-office  ;  he  could  not  help  stating 
the  grounds  upon  which  that  gentle¬ 


man  had  requested  a  superannuation. 
The  money  received  at  the  post-office, 
instead  of  being  delivered  into  the 
bank,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  de¬ 
puty-treasurer  ;  a  reform  was  thought 
necessary,  and  a  minute  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  money 
into  the  bank  ;  many  attempts  were 
made  to  do  away  this  minute,  that 
the  cash  might  return  into  the  old 
channel,  but  these  were  ineffectual  ; 
the  treasurer  waited  for  a  government 
which  would  superannuate  him  for  his 
services,  and  at  last  he  found  it.  He 
supposed,  as  he  had  not  made  away 
with  the  money  which  went  through 
his  hands,  that  he  was  entitled  to  a 
large  remuneration.  Sir  J.  Newport 
therefore  moved,  as  his  third  resolu¬ 
tion,  that  the  house  considered  such 
a  system  of  conduct  as  this  highly 
reprehensible.  **  These,"  he  said, 
‘‘  were  but  parts  of  a  very  extensive 
system  ;  many  officers,  nominally  su¬ 
perannuated,  had  salaries  under  go¬ 
vernment  arising  from  other  situations ; 
and  it  would  even  be  found,  that  5  or 
60001.  a-year,  were  given  to  a  store¬ 
keeper,  when  it  could  be  proved  that 
between  130,0001.  and  150,0001.  va¬ 
lue,  in  goods,  had  disappeared,  and 
never  been  accounted  for  by  those 
who  were  justly  responsible." 

With  regard  to  the  first  resolution, 
Mr  Foster  said  “  he  would  state  in 
broad  and  strong  terms,  that  what 
had  been  advanced  respecting  Mr 
Croker  was  not  founded  in  fact,  and 
that  if  Sir  J.  Newport  read  through 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  upon 
which  his  statement  was  founded,  he 
would  have  found  that  he  was  mista¬ 
ken.  The  sum  of  lOOOl.  was  not 
given  to  that  gentleman  for  extra 
services  ;  it  was  a  debt  due  to  him, 
which  he  would  have  recovered  had 
he  sued  at  law  for  it."  Mr  Foster 
then  read  a  memorial  of  Mr  Croker^s 
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from  the  report,  in  corroboration  of 
thisMsertion  ;  and  this  made  the  mat¬ 
ter  so  plain  and  glaring,  that  Mr 
W.  Smith  declared  his  opinion,  that 
no  censure  could  be  too  strong  for 
the  conduct  of  the  commissioners 
who  made  the  report.  Mr  Croker’s 
eon  then  rose,  and  entered  into  the 
following  statement :  “In  the  year 
1801,  the  elder  Mr  Croker  was  ap¬ 
pointed  surveyor-general  of  the  port 
of  Dublin,  with  a  salary  of  8001., 
being  4001.  less  than  any  other  sur¬ 
veyor-general  had  when  employed, 
though  his  duty  required  a  constant 
residence  in  Dublin.  He  found  very 
considerable  arrears  of  duty  due  from 
the  distillers,  which  arose  from  this 
cause,  that  the  commissioners  could 
not  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  ar¬ 
rears,  nor  the  quantity  of  spirits  which 
had  gone  into  consumption  without 
payment  of  duty,  till  the  end  of  eve¬ 
ry  quarter,  and  then  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened  that  it  was  too  late  to  recover. 
But  Mr  Croker  turning  his  attention 
to  the  subject,  found  in  an  act  of  par¬ 
liament  the  means  of  compelling  the 
distillers  to  make  their  return,  and 
pay  the  duties  weekly.  There  was 
a  clause  in  this  act,  enacting,  that  if 
any  distiller  suffered  an  arrear  to  ex¬ 
ist  beyond  a  given  time,  he  should  be 
liable  to  a  certain  penalty,  one  half 
of  which  was  to  go  to  the  crown,  the 
other  to  the  prosecutor.  But  it  was 
well  understood  by  the  distiller,  when 
Mr  Croker  put  this  law  into  force, 
that  his  sole  intention  was  to  enforce' 
the  payment  of  the  money  due  to  the 
public  weekly  ;  and  that  though  he 
should,  by  prosecuting  them  in  case 
of  any  failure  on  their  part,  become 
entitled  to  certain  penalties,  he  would 
nottoucha  farthing  of  these  penalties, 
provided  they  paid  their  arrears  ;  and 
the  Board  of  Excise  would,  in  like 
manner,  remit  the  other  half  of  the 


penalties.  In  pursuance  of  this  pla% 
Mr  Croker  obtained  judgements  for 
penalties  to  the  amount  of  42,9001., 
to  one  half  of  which  he  would  have 
been,  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  en¬ 
titled  ;  but,  in  consideration  of  his 
understanding  with  the  distillers,  he 
merely  kept  those  penalties  in  terro- 
rem  over  them,  and  remitted  them  as 
soon  as  the  arrears  were  paid  ;  and  in 
this  manner  he  proceeded  for  several 
years,  regularly  enforcing  payment  of 
the  arrears,  and  regularly  giving  up 
the  penalties.  It  remained  to  explain 
in  what  manner  that  sum  became  due 
to  him,  which  had  given  occasion  to 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  the  consequent  error  of 
Sir  J.  Newport.  T wo  distillers,  who 
had  often  got  into  arrears  and  paid 
them  up,  became  insolvent  at  a*  time 
when  penalties  to  the  amount  of 
2,1001.  were  hanging  over  them. 
The  -arrears  not  being  paid  on  the 
occasion,  the  officers  ot  the  court, 
when  the  conviction  took  place,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  levy  the  penalty,  and  it  was 
then  vested  by  law,  one  half  in  the 
crown,  one  half  in  the  prosecutor. 
Mr  Croker  happened  at  that  time  to 
be  in  England,  in  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  knew  nothing  of  this  trans¬ 
action  till  he  was  called  upon  to 
know  whether  he  had  received  his 
moiety.  It  then  appeared,  that  the 
money,  when  levied,  had  been  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  collector  of  the 
excise,  and  he,  by  mistake,  instead 
of  carrying  it  to  the  amount  of  lines 
and  seizures,  carried  it  to  the  account 
of  arrears.  Mr  Croker’s  moiety  ha¬ 
ving  in  this  manner  got  into  the  trea¬ 
sury,  the  mistake  could  not  be  rec¬ 
tified  except  by  a  memorial.  Such 
were  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  as¬ 
suredly  they  gave  strong  grounds  to 
complain  of  the  commissioners.  The 
memorial  which  Mr  Croker  presented 
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to  the  lord-lieutenant  distinctly  sta¬ 
ted  the  grounds  of  his  claim  ;  out  it 
concluded,  as  is  usual  in  memorials, 
with  requesting  the  favourable  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  lord -lieutenant  to  it,  in 
consideration  of  his  long,  faithful,  and 
extra-official  services.  The  clerk  in 
entering  it,  instead  of  entering  the 
grounds  of  the  claim,  merely  stated, 
that  it  was  for  extra-official  services  ; 
and  so  the  commissioners  had  disinge¬ 
nuously  stated  it,  though  they  had  all 
the  documents  before  them :  their 
own  garbled  story  they  inserted  in 
the  very  front  of  their  report,  and  it 
was  only  by  wading  through  an  ap¬ 
pendix  of  300  folio  pages,  in  which 
they  had  buried  Mr  Croker’s  memo¬ 
rial,  that  the  real  truth  of  the  case 
could  be  found  out.  They  had  sta¬ 
ted,  that  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween  this  case  and  any  other :  the 
difference  was  this,  that  in  other 
cases  the  penalties  had  not  been  le¬ 
vied,  but  remitted;  in  this, the  money 
had  actually  been  levied,  and  of  course 
legally  vested  under  the  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  with  this  legal  and  mark¬ 
ed  difference,  the  commissioners  had 
been  pleased  to  say  that  they  could 
see  none  !  They  had  not  stated,<that 
this  case  had  b^n  referred  to  the  so¬ 
licitor  of  the  board,  and  that  he  had 
made  a  report  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  right  accruing  under  the  warrant. 
It  mi^t  also  have  been  expected  that, 
in  point  of  fairness,  when  they  were 
about  to  make  this  report,  they  would 
have  examined  Mr  Croker  himself 
upon  the  subject ;  but  no  one  question 
did  they  ever  put  to  him  upon  it, 
though  they  hiid  daily  opportunities 
of  so  doing.” 

The  speaker  bore  testimony  to  the 
high  character  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  been  thus  wantonly  injured.  Mr 
M.  Fitzgerald,  in  like  manner,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  deserved  every  favour 


which  government  could  shew  him, 
by  the  kngth,  the  zeal,  the  talents, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  public  life. 
Mr  W.  Pole  and  Mr  Perceval  both 
observed,  that  if  Sir  J.  Newport  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  through  the 
report  and  examine  the  appendix,  he 
would  have  found  the  real  merits  of 
the  case ;  and  Mr  Perceval  added,  that 
Mr  Croker  had  great  cause  of  com- 

Elaint  against  the  commissioners  for 
aving  made  s*  incorrect  a  report, 
which  had  now  for  more  than  a  year 
been  rankling  against  him  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind.  Tm  facts  were  so  clear  and 
so  apparent,  that  Sir  J.  Newport  ad¬ 
mitted  them  to  be  perfectly  satisffic- 
tory,  and  of  course  withdrew  his  first 
resolution.  His  second  resolution 
shared  the  same  fate.  In  the  case  of 
Sir  GeorgeShee,  the  receiver-gfeneral, 
Mr  Foster  said,  there  was  no  favour 
asked  or  granted,  nor  was  there  any 
due.  It  nad  formerly  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  allow  the  receiver-gfeneral  a 
quarter  per  cent,  on  the  sums  passed 
through  his  hands,  which  on  the  ave¬ 
rage  amounted  to  upwards  of  50001. 
a-year ;  this  enormous  emolument 
was  prohibited  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Cavendish,  and  his  successor, 
who  should  have  enjoyed  it,  was  en¬ 
titled  to  a  moderate  compensation, 
which  was  stated  at  14001.  a-year. 
Would  Sir  J.  Newport  say,  that 
1000 1.  a-year  was  a  compensation  for 
discharging  the  duties  of  an  office 
through  wnich  three  millions  and  a 
half  o?  the  public  money  passed,  and 
for  the  due  execution  or  which  secu¬ 
rity  to  the  amount  of  25,0001.  was 
given  ? 

The  third  resolution  was  still  be¬ 
fore  the  house.  In  this  case,”  Mr 
W.  Pole  said,  **  he  believed  he  should 
convince  the  house  that  Sir  J.  New¬ 
port  was  as  completely  mistaken  as 
to  the  facts,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
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others ;  and  what  had  passed  ought  indeed  the  Irish  members  hare  cleats 
to  be  a  warning  to  him  to  be  cautious  ly  seen  and  fairly  stated.  **  If  the 
in  future  how  be  brought  forward  population  of  that  country,”  he  said, 
charges  affecting  persons  of  high  cha-  **  were  taken  at  five  millions,  four 
racter,  and  how  he  applied  harsh  rai>  million  were  catholics,  and  ha^  the 
thets  to  things  without  being  in  full  other  quakers  and  dissenters  ;  the 
possession  of  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  therefore  of  the  tithes  went  to 
case.  In  1801,  Mr  Forward  was  ap-  provide  the  maintenance  of  the  cler* 
pointed  treasurer  of  the  post-office  by  gy  belonging  to  only  one  tenth  of  the 
patent,  an  office  which  was  consider-  population.  Such  a  mode  of  provi- 
ed  as  a  perfect  sinecure,  and  he  re-  ding  for  the  established  church,  un- 
mained  in  it  never  doing  duty  till  der  such  ‘  circumstances,  was  neces- 
1808,  when  the  office  was  reformed,  sarily  unjust  and  odious.  But,”  said 
During  part  of  that  time.  Sir  J.  New-  Mr  Parnell,  *<the  catholics  by  no 
port  and  his  friends  were  in  adminis-  means  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  sup- 
tration,  and  they  had  never  called  up-  port  of  the  protestant  establishment ; 
on  him  to  do  any  duty,  so  perfectly  all  they  seek  is  to  be  relieved  from  a 
did  they  consider  his  office  to  be  a  si-  mode  of  paying  them,  which  is  on  all 
necure.  The  commissioners  ought  to  sides  acknowledged  to  be  most  op- 
have  stated  that  such  was  the  nature  pressive,  and  to  be  allowed  to  yield 
of  the  office  ;  that  Mr  Forward  had  their  contributions  in  a  manner  less 
been  removed  in  order  that  it  might  vexatious.  The  quakers,  and  the 
be  made  efficient  ;  and  that  upon  his  dissenters,  and  the  protestants,  also 
removal  he  had  been  remunerated,  as  desire  a  change  ;  they  also  feel  the 
was  always  the  case  when  patent  of-  tithes  as  a  great  grievance,  though 
fleers  were  removed.  They  had  used  not  in  the  same  degree,  and  they  have 
the  word  superannuatiotit  and  applied  been  the  most  forward  in  promoting 
it  to  him  most  improperly  ;  that  word  those  petitions  which  have  been  made 
was  not  in  the  oi^er  for  granting  him  to  parliament  for  redress.  The  pro- 
his  pension ;  it  vrdA  compensation,  and  testant  clergy  of  Ireland  themselves 
compensation  was  the  term  which  the  are  anxious  for  an  alteration  ;  in  fact, 
commissioners  ought  to  have  employ-  all  Ireland  is  unanimous  upon  this 
ed  in  their  report.”  MrW.  Pole  went  subject.  There  are  other  circumstan- 
into  farther  and  different  details,  to  ces  which  make  the  operation  of  this 
shew  that  great  reforms  had  been  ^stem  different  from  what  it  is  in 
made  in  the  Irish  post-office,  and  that  England.  Here  the  demand  for  la¬ 
the  Irish  government  were  adopting  hour  is  so  great  and  so  constant,  that 
regpilations  for  making  it  as  perfect  the  labouring  class  can  depend  upon 
as  possible.  The  third  resolution  was  their  day’s  wag^s  for  the  means  of 
then  put  to  the  vote,  and  negatived  subsistence ;  and  they  accordingly 
by  82  voices  against  25.  purchase  what  they  want  in  the  mar- 

The  question  of  tithes,  that  great  kets.  But  in  Ireland,  the  want  of 
and  crying  evil  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  such  a  demand  renders  it  absolutely 
was  once  more  brought  before  the  necessary  that  each  person  should 
house  by  Mr  Parnell.  He  began  by  have  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  raise 
properly  shewing,  that  the  system  of  his  food,  or  otherwise  he  must  starve ; 

tithes  in  that  country  is  the  consequence  is,  that  every  one 
jlpril  13.  materially  different  from  has  land,  and,  however  poor,  is  there- 
what  it  is  in  this  this  .  fore  liable  to  pay,  and  made  to  pay 
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tithes.  Even  those  who  are  exempt 
by  law,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
and  lamentable  poverty,  from  paying 
the  king’s  taxes,  are  obliged  to  pay 
the  clergy  of  two  religions.  So  great, 
in  fact,  is  the  poverty  of  many  hun> 
dred  thousand  people  who  pay  tithes, 
that  if  they  existed  in  this  country, 
under  similar  circumstances  of  indi¬ 
gence,  they  would  be  entitled  to  pa- 
rish  assistance.  The  necessary  effect 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  is  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  tithes  being  collected  by 
the  clergy  themselves.  They  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  employ  proctors,  or  to  let 
tneir  tithes  to  tithe-farmers,  in  order 
to  relieve  themselves  from  the  labour, 
and  to  avoid  the  odium  of  seeking 
their  income  from  multitudes  of  pau¬ 
pers.  That  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces  as  I  have  described,  there  should 
be  a  constant  resistance  made  to  the 
demands  of  the  clergy,  can  be  matter 
of  no  surprise.  That  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  proctors  and  tithe-farmers 
oppress  the  people,  and  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  return  revenge  themselves  on 
their  oppressors,  are  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  system,  and  not 
crimes  natural  to  those  who  engage 
in  the  outrages  that  follow. 

“The  laws  respecting  tithes  are  as 
different  as  the  other  circumstances 
under  which  the  institution  exists.  In 
England,  if  the  clergyman  exact  more 
than  his  right,  he  may  be  compelled 
to  draw  his  tithes.  In  Ireland,  it 
is  enacted,  that  if  above  a  certain 
number  of  parishioners  call  upon  the 
clergyman  to  do  this,  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  shall  be  considered  as  a  conspi¬ 
racy,  and  the  parties  be  liable  to  heavy 
penalties.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
objections  against  tithes  as  a  mode 
of  collecting  money  from  the  people ; 
it  is  condemned  by  all  writers  on  taxa¬ 
tion,  as  inconsistent  with  every  sound 
principle.  I  will  not  therefore  in¬ 


quire  how  It  impedes  the  agriculture 
of  Ireland,  now  of  such  infinite  im¬ 
portance  to  Great  Britain ;  but  I  will 
ask,  what  effect  has  it  had  upon  the 
tranquillity  of  that  country  i  The 
insurrection  of  the  White  Boys  was 
of  thirty  years  continuance.  Then 
came  the  United  Irishmen,  the  greater 
number  of  whom  were  principally  in¬ 
duced  to  embark  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  by  argu¬ 
ments  founded  on  the  grievances  of 
tithes.  •  The  leaders  of  that  conspi¬ 
racy  told  the  privy  council,  that  if 
tithes  had  been  commuted,  according 
to  Mr  Grattan’s  plan,  a  very  power¬ 
ful  engine  would  nave  been  taken  out 
of  their  hands.  The  Thrashers  then 
succeeded  ;  their  insurrection  was 
against  the  mode  in  which  tithes  were 
collected,  not  against  them  as  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  protestant  clergy,  the 
oath  of  the  association  requiring  that 
tithes  should  be  paid  to  the  cler¬ 
gy,  and  not  to  proctors.  'Ehus,  for 
fifty  years,  a  continued  system  of  ac¬ 
tive  and  open  insurrection  has  dis¬ 
turbed  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
arising  from  this  mode  of  paying  the 
clergy. 

“  The  objects  which  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  myself,”  said  Mr  Parnell, 
“  are  to  exonerate  the  peasantry,  to 
get  rid  of  the  direct  payment  by  the 
catholic  or  dissenter  to  the  protestant 
clergyman,  and  to  give  the  clergy  a 
just  and  fair  equivalent.  Tf  the  tithes 
were  to  be  sold  in  Ireland,  purcha¬ 
sers  would  not  be  found.  If  land 
were  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  them,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  it 
without  paying  the  most  extravagant 
prices.  And  as  to  the  plan  of  com 
rents,  this  objection  exists  to  it,  that 
those  who  do  not  profess  the  esta¬ 
blished  religion  would  continue  to 
pay  directly  to  it.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  I  have  formed  a  decided 
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opinion  upon  any  plan,  and  what  1 
offer  for  connderation  is  but  an  out¬ 
line,  yet  such'  as  1  conceive  would 
give  an  effectual  and  fair  remedy  for 
all  that  is  complained  of.  1  would 

Eropose,  1st,  that  the  value  of  each 
enefice  should  be  ascertained ;  2dly, 
that  the  net  income  of  it  should  ^ 
pafd  by  the  treasury ;  and  3dly,  that 
the  improved  value  of  it  should  be 
secured  to  the  incumbent,  by  a  regu¬ 
lation  to  provide  against  the  effects 
ef  a  depreciation  of  money,  which 
may  be  done  by  regulating  the  in¬ 
comes  of  the  clergy  periodically  by 
the  price  of  grain.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  plan,  that  I  have  only 
proposed  to  give  an  equivalent  for 
the  net  income  of  the  clergy,  and  not 
for  the  real  value  of  the  full  tenths. 
But  if  such  a  demand  is  made  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  clergy,  then  I  must  make 
a  claim  upon  the  clergy  for  a  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  tenths  according  to 
the  original  principles  on  which  they 
were  given  them  :  I  must  claim  one 
fourth  for  the  bishop,  one  fourth  for 
the  poor,  and  one  fourth  for  repair¬ 
ing  the  church.  It  will  be  therefore 
more  for  the  interest  of  the  clergy 
not  to  raise  any  such  demand.  The 
people  of  Ireland  believe  that  relief 
from  tithes  was  promised  to  them  as 
a  condition  of  the  measure  of  Union. 
I  know  no  article  visibly  and  express¬ 
ly  exists  to  bind  this  country :  but 
I  know  Mr  Pitt  held  out  this  relief 
as  an  inducement  to  the  people  to 
admit  the  measure.  I  know  that 
the  speech  in  which  he  called  the 
system  of  tithes  a  great  practical 
evil,  and  promised  redress,  was  circu¬ 
lated  through  Ireland  at  the  expence 
of  government ;  that  it  was  distribu¬ 
ted  gratis  in  every  village  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  that  the  agents  of  government 
were  instructed  to  tell  the  people  that 
redress  would  be  the  result  of  the 


Union ;  and  I  know  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  now 
is,  that  the  faith  of  this  country  is 
pledged  to  grant  that  redress.  What 
sort  of  policy  then  will  it  be  for  the 
minister  of  this  country,  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  to  attempt  to  prove  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  have 
formed  an  erroneous  expectation  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  admit* 
ted  necessity  of  a  change,  and  this 
confirmed  expectation,  to  meet  the 
feelings  and  the  injuries  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  grant  the  redress  that  is 
desired  ? 

“  Will  the  prime  minister  of  this 
country,  at  a  time  when  the  mass  of 
the  population  of  Ireland  have  been 
placed  in  a  state  of  despair,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  unexpected  obstacles 
which  have  arisen  in  the  way  of  the 
great  measure  of  emancipation  ;  when 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  enter¬ 
prising,  and  the  most  successful  ene¬ 
my  that  this  country  has  ever  had  to 
contend  with,  is  on  the  eve  of  beco¬ 
ming  master  of  the  peninsula  of  Spain, 
and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  our 
divisions,  and  to  carry  into  effect  his 
long  intended  and  favourite  project  of 
invading  Ireland,  that  vulnerable  part 
of  the  British  empire ;  will,  I  say, 
the  prime  minister  of  this  country  re¬ 
fuse  to  inquire  into  the  just  and  well- 
founded  complaints  of  Ireland  ?  I  ad¬ 
vise  him,  and  I  advise  the  house,  to 
take  care  how  they  come  to  a  deci¬ 
sion  so  repugnant  with  every  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  constitution,  and  at  this 
time  so  inconsistent  with  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  sound  policy.  Rather  let 
them  do  that  which  it  is  obvious  they 
ought  to  do.  Shew  the  people  of 
Irdand  that  at  length  the  time  is  come 
when  this  country  is  ready  to  fulfil 
the  engagements  on  which  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  Union  was  carried,  and  that 
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it  is  sincere  in  a  determination  to  do 
justice,  and  to  afford  redress  to  the 
long-neglected  and  oppressed  people 
of  Ireland.” 

In  this  unfortunate  manner  did  Mr 
Parnell  conclude  his  speech,  winding 
up  his  advice  with  menacing  hints, 
which  could  not  possibly  produce  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  encouraging 
the  disaffected  ;  and  repeated  those 
ominous  croakings  respecting  Spain, 
by  which  the  party  had  already  pro¬ 
ved  themselves  so  often  and  so  egre- 
giously  mistaken  upon  a  point  of  vi¬ 
tal  importance  to  Great  Britain,  and 
to  the  world.  He  then  moved  for 
the  appointment  of  a  select  commit¬ 
tee,  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the 
Irish  tithes.  Mr  W.  Pole  opposed 
the  motion,  upon  the  ground  “  that  it 
would  be  most  injurious  to  the  cause 
which  all  parties  nad  in  view,  ^for  he 
admitted  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and 
the  necessity  of  remedy)  and  most 
unjust  to  the  parties  concerned,  for 
the  house  to  appoint  a  committee, 
without  seeing  their  way  much  more 
clearly  than  they  did  at  present,  and 
without  having  some  rational  pros¬ 
pect  that  the  inquiry  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  success.  It  appeared  to 
him,  that  Mr  Parnell  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  grievances. 
A  practice  had  prevailed  generally 
throughout  Ireland  for  a  great  many 
years,  of  letting  their  lands  by  pub- 
uc  cant,  that  is,  of  letting  them  to 
the  highest  bidder,  without  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  incumbrances  to 
which  the  land  was  liable.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  ignorant  arsons 
bid  for  the  land,  and  gave  the  full 
value  for  it,  without  at  all  consider¬ 
ing  that,  in  addition  to  the  very  high 
price  which  they  paid,  they  had  alw 
to  pay  tithes.  Now  the  tithes  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  first  rent  to 
which  the  land  was  subject ;  but  ig¬ 


norant  persons,  in  their  eagerness  to 
get  the  land,  agreed  to  pay  the  full 
extent  of  its  value,  without  reflecting 
that  besides  that  rent  thev  had  to  pay 
the  tithes.  The  landlord  forced  the 
tenant  to  pay  the  rent,  and  when  they 
were  unable  to  pay  the  tithes,  sup¬ 
ported  them  ag^nst  the  clergy  and 
the  proctor ;  so  that  in  fact  the  land¬ 
lord  was  the  oppressor,  and  not  the 
clergyman,  the  lay  impropriator,  or 
the  proctor. 

“  Bjr  the  proposed  plan,  the  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  clergy  was  to  be  for 
the  tithesas  they  were  at  first  establish¬ 
ed,  and  not  for  the  right  as  it  now 
existed.  Such  an  intention  had  never 
been  broached  before.  In  all  the 
plans  which  had  been  hitherto  sug¬ 
gested,  it  had  never  once  been  propo¬ 
sed  that  the  clergy  should  not  have 
their  full  rights  fully  secured ;  an  ob¬ 
ject  which,  in  his  view  of  the  subject, 
ought  carefully  to  be  attended  to.  The 
lay  impropriators  received  at  present 
about  one  third  of  the  tithes,  the 
clergy  the  other  two  thirds  ;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  receiving  one  tenth,  they  did 
not  receive,  in  some  cases,  above  one 
twentieth,  and  in  others,  above  one 
thirtieth.  Any  plan  of  compensa¬ 
tion  must  be  founded  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  their  being  entitled  to  one 
tenth  ;  and  here  was  one  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  it  was 
insuperable  ;  but  an  obstacle  it  was, 
and  one  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  get  over.  No  men  could  feel  more 
anxious  upon  this  subject  than  the 
ministers  did  ;  they  had  had  many 
Ians  in  their  contemplation,  all  which 
ad  been  abandoned,  because  they 
were  found  impracticable.  Still  they 
were  most  anxious  to  afford  some  re¬ 
medy  ;  during  the  recess  he  would  de¬ 
vote  his  utmost  attention  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  trusted  that,  by  the  next 
meeting  of  parliament,  he  should  be 
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able  to  propose  some  plan  to  the 
house  ;  if  he  could  not|  he  would  at 
once  state  that  he  considered  it  im> 
possible.'* 

To  this  Sir  J.  Newport  replied* 
**  that  promises  like  this  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  made,  and  as  repeatedly  bro¬ 
ken.  Was  it  fair  thus  to  deal  with 
the  people  of  Ireland  ? — and  if  they 
must  wait,  would  the  enemy  wait  al¬ 
so  ?  Would  that  enemy,  who  was  ever 
active  in  bis  hostility  to  the  British 
empire,  decline  to  avail  himself  of  the 
neglect  of  the  English  government  to 
perform  its  engagements  to  the  Irish 
people  ?•  Would  lie  overlook  the  dis¬ 
content  with  which  the  severe  op¬ 
pression  of  the  tithe  system  was  per¬ 
petually  corroding  the  mind  of  the 
Irish  i  This  was  a  consideration  to 
which  that  house  ought  to  attend, 
ere  it  was  yet  too  late.  They  should 
take  care  to  strengthen  Ireland,  as 
Ireland  was  the  vulnerable  point ;  and 
that  strength  was  best  to  be  produced 
by  removmg  the  discontents  of  its 
unfortunate  population. 

**  Mr  W.  Pole,  he  thought,  had  been 
extremely  wrong  in  the  view  which 
he  had  taken  of  the  subject.  What 
could  be  more  wrong  than  the  sweep¬ 
ing  assertion,  that  w  the  Irish  gentry 
were  most  avaricious,  raising  their 
rents  to  the  utmost  limit,  and  there¬ 
by  begetting  a  feeling  of  resentment 
in  the  tenants  towards  the  clergy,  for 
exacting  dues  they  were  so  ill  able  to 
pay,  after  discharging  the  grievous 
imposition  of  their  landlords.  He 
did  not  see  how  the  house  could  in¬ 
terfere  in  the  letting  of  lands,  even 
at  higher  rates  than  they  were  worth, 
between  landlords  and  tenants ;  but 
because  they  could  not  remedy  this, 
it  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
remedy  what  was  within  their  power. 
He  had  consulted  many  clergymen 
•a  this  subject,  and,  among  others. 


one  most  valuable  authority,  who  bad 
been  resident  in  his  parish  for  40years, 
and  that  reverend  gentleman  had  said, 
that  if  a  clergynuui  for  one  year  col¬ 
lected  the  tithes  of  his  parish,  he 
would,  from  a  view  of  the  disasters 
and  distresses  it  occasioned,  be  an  ad¬ 
vocate  for  commutation  ever  after¬ 
wards.  By  the  proctors  a  great  sum 
was  diverted  from  the  pockets  of  the 
poor,  in  vexatious  law-suits,  &c., 
which  never  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  clergyman.  The  mode,  too,  in 
which  the  proctors  often  concluded 
their  bargains  with  the  tenantry  was 
very  productive  of  oppression.  They 
would  call  a  meeting  at  the  ale-house, 
kept  by  a  brother,  a  nephew,  or  some 
relation,  and  there  feast  at  the  expence 
of  the  parishioners.  Other  meetings 
of  the  same  kind  frequently  took 
place  before  the  agreement  was  con¬ 
cluded,  and  at  length  it  was  termina¬ 
ted,  after  dinner,  when  the  peasantry 
were  half-drunk,  and  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  to  their  own  interests. 

**  In  this  manner  were  the  tithes 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
system  was  admitted  on  all  sides  to 
bie  an  evil,  and  if  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  not  able  to  apply  the  ne¬ 
cessary  remedy,  it  was  because  they 
were  not  fully  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  attending  this  Irish 
question.  The  proposed  committee 
of  inquiry  would  give  them  full  in¬ 
formation,  and  thus  they  might  come 
to  a  just  decision.  As  for  its  crea¬ 
ting  a  flame  of  expectation,  this  was 
the  usual  and  general  objection.  The 
contrary  was  the  case  ;  for  when  the 
people  saw  that  the  house  was  in  ear¬ 
nest,  prosecuting  measures  for  their 
relief,  they  would  be  satisfled.  They 
would  be  satisfied,  even  though  the 
result  should  be  that  no  remedy  could 
be  found.  If  the  other  course  was 
pursued,  and  inquiry  stifled,  it  would 
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be  the  source  of  rooted  and  bitter 
discontents.” 

The  same  opinion  was  enforced  by 
Mr  Grattan.  “  It  was  not,”  he  said, 

**  the  commutation  that  was  impracti¬ 
cable,  but  it  was  the  strict  levy  of  the 
tJthes  that  was  so.  The  Irish  clergy 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  levy  a  tenth  of 
I  rish  produce,  because  the  measure  it¬ 
self  was  an  impossibility ;  they  could 
not  do  it,  and  what  was  more,  they 
would  destroy  themselves  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  it,- — ^the  attempt  would 
involve  their  destruction  as  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  But  were  it  practicable,  would 
it  be  expedient  ?  Let  the  church  take 
the  tenth  of  the  national  wealth,  and 
what  do  either  the  country  or  the 
corporation  gain  ?  The  church  may 
become  too  rich  for  devotion,  and 
then  a  comparison  will  naturally  grow 
out  of  the  wealth  of  the  established 
clergy,  and  the  poverty  of  the  tole¬ 
rated  ;  the  one  will  have  its  odium, 
and  the  other  will  have  its  praise  ;  the 
odium  and  the  praise  being  both  po¬ 
pular,  may  be  equally  excessive,  but 
not  on  that  account  the  less  mischie¬ 
vous.  He  did  not  wish  to  touch  the 
present  income  of  the  church.  He 
would  make  it  the  basis  of  any  ar¬ 
rangement  that  was  to  be  proposed. 
Tithes,  though  abolished,  would  not 
affect  an  income  derived  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  source  ;  the  country  was  able 
to  provide  for  their  established  cler¬ 
gy,  unless  gentlemen  would  say  that 
it  was  easy  to  provide  for  the  mode¬ 
ration  of  the  catholic  clergymen,  but 
impossible  to  provide  for  the  hun¬ 
gry  ambition  of  the  protestant,  who 
would  listen  to  no  other  commutation 
than  that  of  a  tenth  for  a  tenth.  But 
that  would  not  be  said  ;  he  would  not 
say  it ;  for  he  could  speak  from  know¬ 
ledge  in  testimony  of  the  moderation 
of  the  nwjori^  of  the  Irish  protes¬ 
tant  clergy.  There  were  a  few  whom 
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he  found  to  be  sufficiently  acute,  and 
furnished  with  a  quick  scent  in  the 
pursuit  of  clerical  profits.  They 
were,  however,  but  few  ;  the  genera¬ 
lity  were  of  a  different  order.  But  the 
tithe  proctor  was  of  another  species 
and  another  stamp,  a  public  factor  of 
public  rapine ;  he  extended  beyond 
himself  the  infamy  of  his  galling  and 
griping  character.  The  church  suf- 
lered  from  the  officious  ministry  of 
those  sordid  harpies.  The  tithe  proc¬ 
tor  cannot  help  being  a  tithe  proc¬ 
tor.  He  only  follows  his  nature 
when  he  grinds.  But  the  clergy 
should  be  removed  to  a  jealous  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  contagion  of  such  a 
connection.  He  was  for  going  into 
a  committee,  if  it  were  only  to  shew 
the  Irish  public  that  their  interests 
were  not  wholly  indifferent  to  that 
house.” 

Mr  Grattan  was  answered  by  Dr 
Duigenan,  who  affirmed,  that  the 
grievance  of  paying  rent  to  a  land¬ 
lord  might  as  well  be  complained  of 
as  that  of  paying  tithes.  And  what 
were  those  tithes  which  were  the  sub- 

i'ect  of  such  loud  complaint  }  To  his 
Lnowledge  no  more  than  five  shillings 
an  acre  was  levied  in  the  diocese  of 
Dublin  ;  and  he  begged  leave  to  ask 
whether  such  an  imposition  was  too 
heavy  ?  and  if  it  did  not  on  the  other 
hand  appear  almost  insignificant,  when 
the  immense  produce  of  the  land  was 
considered  ?  But  the  conduct  of  the 
clergy  in  making  these  demands  upon 
their  pa'rishioners  was  very  indulgent ; 
for,  after  the  tithes  had  been  due  for 
Some  time,  they  were  content  to  take 
a  note  at  a  year’s  date  for  the  amount. 
It  was  wrong  to  call  tithes  a  tax  ; 
the  clergy  were  as  well  entitled  to 
them  as  the  land  proprietor  to  his 
lands :  and  as  to  their  being  a  severe 
and  partial  exaction  upon  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Roman  catholics,  that 
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could  not  be  the  cnse,  while  forty- 
nine  parts  out  of  fifty  of  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland  were  in  the  hands 
of  protestants.’* 

Mr  Perceval  also  objected  to  the 
proposed  committee,  “  because,’*  he 
•aid,  *'  they  who  proposed  it  had  not 
themselves  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
object  which  they  had  in  view ;  if 
they  would  come  forward  with  any 
distinct  proposition,  he  would  exa¬ 
mine  it  with  the  greatest  candour  and 
attention.  This,  however,  was  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  clergy 
were  entitled  to  the  tithes ;  tithes  were 
the  inheritance  of  the  church,  and  if 
commuted,  ought  to  be  commuted  for 
the  value  of  a  tenth,  with  a  diminu¬ 
tion  for  the  expences  now  attendant 
on  their  collection.  In  that  case  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland  would  pay  much 
larger  sums  than  they  did  at  present.** 
The  question  was  debated  in  a  thin 
house ;  48  voted  for  the  committee, 
69  against  it ;  but  Mr  Wilberforcc, 
and  that  party  whose  opinions  upon 
such  a  subject  come  with  double 
weight,  from  their  known  attachment 
to  the  protestant  church,  voted  in  the 
minority. 

The  catholic  <juestion  had  slept 
during  the  preceding  session ;  it  was 
revived  in  the  present,  and 
Feb.  27.  occupied  more  of  the  time 
of  the  house  than  of  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Mr  Grattan 
presented  a  petition  from  the  Irish 
catholics.  “  When  last,”  he  said,  “  he 
had  addressed  the  house  upon  that 
subject,  he  had  stated  that  the  ca¬ 
tholics  were  willing  to  concede  to  his 
majesty  the  right  of  veto  on  the  no¬ 
mination  of  their  bishops.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  that  he  could  not  repeat 
this ;  but  whether  he  had  misinformed 
the  house,  or  they  had  been  guilty 
of  retractation,  was  a  question  which 
he  would  never  agitate,  it  being  his 


fixed  principle  never  to  defend  him¬ 
self  at  the  expense  of  his  country. 
Forhimself,  he  had  uniformly  thought 
that  the  investiture  of  a  foreign  power 
with  the  unqualified  and  arbitrary 
right  of  nomination  to  any  portion  of 
our  magistracy,  was  in  itself  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  measure  of  emancipation, 
which  circumscribed  the  liberality  of 
many,  and  had  shaken  the  confidence  of 
more.  The  objection  might  perhaps 
be  removed,  certainly  be  modified ; 
modified  it  ought  to  be.  The  pope 
was,  or  was  likely  to  be,  a  French 
subject,  and  it  was  indispensible  that 
the  nomination  of  the  spiritual  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
community  should  not  be  placed  un¬ 
der  the  controul  of  the  common  ene¬ 
my.  If  the  catholics  disapproved  of 
the  veto,  it  behoved  them  to  provide 
by  some  other  mode,  equally  efficient, 
and  not  equally  obnoxious,  that  no 
grounds  should  be  left  for  those 
gloomy  apprehensions  of  insecurity, 
resulting  from  acceding  to  their 
claims  ;  it  was  incumbent  upon  them 
to  shew,  that  the  admitting  them  to 
the  privileges  of  the  constitution  was 
wholly  consistent  with  its  safety.  That 
it  was  so,  he  had  a  deep  and  ample 
faith ;  and  upon  some  future  day  he 
would  call  the  solemn  deliberation  of 
the  house,  to  sit  in  judgement  upon 
the  great  question  of  giving  all  the 
defenders  of  the  empire  the  same  dear 
interests  in  its  security ;  of  consolida¬ 
ting  our  means  as  a  people,  by  making 
us  an  united  people,  cementing  our 
strength  by  a  more  universal  dinusion 
of  the  privileges  that  made  us  strong, 
and  extending  the  defence  of  our 
rights,  by  extending  their  participa¬ 
tion.  On  that  day  he  should  rest  liis 
arguments  upon  two  great  claims, 
which  he  would  put  in  on  the  part 
of  the  constitution  :  first,  no  religious 
disability  ;  next,  no  foreign  nomina- 
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tion.  Upon  the  common  ground  of 
thoM  two  principles  he  would  take 
his  stand.  He  trusted  that  there 
would  not  be  betrayed,  upon  either 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  any  heat  or 
violence.  This  was  a  question  upon 
which  transient  effusions  of  ungo- 
vemed  warmth  might  inflict  perma¬ 
nent  wounds.  Passion  and  prejudice 
should  keep  equally  aloof  from  its 
discussion.  The  soothing  progress 
of  time  had  imperceptibly  done  much 
to  heal,  and  change,  and  reconcile ; 
reciprocal  good  will  had  been  gaining 
upon  reciprocal  recrimination.  The 
question  was  a  sort  of  protracted 
marriage.  Both  parties  were  grow¬ 
ing  wearied  of  asperity ;  they  were 
learning  to  bear  with  one  another’s 
failings,  to  take  the  worse  for  the 
sake  of  the  better,  and  would  soon 
have  a  common  sympathy  in  their 
sufferings  and  enjoyments.” 

This  speech  leo  to  some  obvious 
remarks  from  Mr  Perceval.  “Mr 
Grattan,”  he  said,  “  had  at  length 
admitted  the  danger  of  giving  the 
Roman  catholics  what  they  sought 
for,  or  if  he  did  not,  why  did  he  speak 
of  the  necessity  of  a  remedy  ?  He  was 
now  of  opinion  that  certain  great  and 
important  provisions  were  indispensi- 
ble,  in  order  to  guard  the  constitu¬ 
tion  aranst  the  danger  likely  to  arise 
from  the  concession  which  he  demand¬ 
ed.  It  appears,  then,”  said  Mr  Per¬ 
ceval,  that  we  both  see  the  danger, 
though  we  do  not  agree  as  to  the  &st 
means  of  providing  against  it.  1  hope, 
therefore,  I  shall  hear  no  farther  char¬ 
ge  of  intolerance,  since  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  himself,  vroo  has 
so  long  btMn  the  advocate  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  claims,  has  acknowledged  that 
there  is  something  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  influence  of  the  pope  in  the 
nomination  of  the  Roman  catholic 
bishops.  This  is  the  intolerance  of 


which  I  have  been  guilty.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  thought  it  dangerous ;  he  now 
thinks  it  so.  But  there  is  one  other 
point  upon  which  I  must  beg  leave  to 
remark.  The  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  has  said,  that  whether  he  ^d 
misinformed  the  house,  or  the  catho¬ 
lics  had  retracted  their  cession  of  the 
veto,  is  a  question  which  he  will 
never  discuss.  This  is  all  very  well 
between  the  catholics  and  him,  but 
not  so  between  him  and  the  house ; 
for  if  the  house  had  been  so  influen¬ 
ced  by  that  proposition  as  to  have  re¬ 
solved  upon  some  immediate  proceed¬ 
ing,  that  right  honourable  gentleman 
would  have  obtained  from  the  house 
a  consent  upon  a  condition,  which 
condition  would  never  have  been  ful¬ 
filled.” 

Mr  Grattan  did  not  renew  the  sub- 

{‘ect  till  late  in  the  session,  when  the 
lopes  which  the  Walcheren  inquiry 
had  raised  in  his  party  were  at  an 
end,  and  the  stir  which  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  excited  was  subsided. 
He  then  moved  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  pe-  May  18. 
tition,  resting  his  motion 
on  the  two  grounds  of  domestic  no¬ 
mination  and  civil  capacities.  **  Do¬ 
mestic  nominatipn,”  he  said,  “  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  consent  of  the  pope, 
whether  placed  in  the  chapter  or  the 
catholic  bishops,  did  not  affect  the 
pope’s  authority  of  investiture,  or  any 
of  nis  spiritual  functions,  and  was  in 
fact  the  present  practice  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Irish  catholic  church. 
This  will  be  the  more  necessary  if 
the  veto  be  withheld,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  check  on  a  foreign,  and 

Perhaps  a  French  appointment,  of 
rish  bishops.  Suppose  the  pope  to 
be  made  by  Buonaparte,  to  be  a  French 
subject,  and  to  nominate  by  his  di¬ 
rection  catholic  bishops  for  Ireland ; 
if  an  invasion  happen^,  what  would 
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be  our  situation,  with  French  troops 
and  French  bishops  in  the  country  ? 
The  people  of  England  may  say  to 
the  Irish,  follow  your  faith  } — we  do 
not  understand  your  religion,  but 
there  is  one  religion  which  we  do  un¬ 
derstand,  and  i^ich  should  be  com¬ 
mon  to  both  of  us,  a  perpetual  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  politics  of  France  : 
this  should  be  our  common  faith.; 
without  it  no  protestant  is  safe,  with 
it  no  catholic  is  dangerous.” 

This  part  of  the  subject  was  soon 
dispatch^  Mr  Grattan  expatiated 
upon  the  second  part,  beginning  with 
premising  what  he  called  some  gene¬ 
ral  rules.  And  first,”  said  he,  **  the 
legislature  has  no  power  to  make  par¬ 
tial  laws,  or  a  different  code  for  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  same  community. 
Again,  the  legislature  cannot,  in  jus¬ 
tice,  make  arbitrary  laws,  or  disabbng 
statutes,  on  account  of  accidental  dif¬ 
ferences.  Again,  the  legislature  has 
no  right  to  punish  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  for. she  has  no  right  to 
know  them.  Again  the  legislature 
has  no  right  to  punish  religion,  or 
that  relationship  which  man  holds  to 
his  God,  independent  of  society.  The 
charges  against  the  catholics  are,  that 
they  beliere  the  pope  has  a  deposing 
power,— has  in  this  country  a  tempo¬ 
ral  power ;  that  they  believe  he  is  in¬ 
fallible  ;  that  they  hold  that  he  has  a 
power  to  absolve  from  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  ;  that  they  hold  the  doctrine  of 
BO  faith  with  heretics  ;  and  that  they 
are  hostile  to  the  establishment  in 
church,  state,  and  property.  To  es¬ 
tablish  this  monstrous  libel,  no  proof 
whatever  is  brought ;  to  disestablish 
it,  there  is  the  reply  of  the  six  universi¬ 
ties,  the  oath  of  the  catholics,  propo* 
sed  and  enacted  by  the  Irish  parlia- 
Bsent  in  1793,  which  swears  him  to 
the  support  of  the  protestant  state, 
church,  and  property ;  and  there  is 
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the  impossibility  of  the  truth  of  the 
charges,  for  were  they  true  they 
would  amount  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
elements  of  human  society.  They  are 
iireconcileable  to  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  they  suppose  the 
catholic  to  Ik  more  depraved  than 
either  pagan  or  idolater.  But  the  ^ 
tholics  are  by  far  the  majority  of  the 
Christians ;  it  would  follow,  therefore, 
diat  the  majority  of  the  worshippers 
of  Christ  are  worse  than  the  worship¬ 
pers  of  Jove  or  Mahommed.  But 
this  is  not  all;  they  are,  according  to 
these  charges,  rendered  thus  execra¬ 
ble  by  their  religion  ;  it  would  follow 
that  the  design  of  .Christianity  had 
been  defeated ;  that  omniscience  liad 
been  blind,  omnipotence  baffled ;  and 
that  what  we  call  redemption  was  the 
increaseof  sin  and  decrease  ofsalvation  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion  is  not  divine.  They  who  make 
the  charge  most  therefore  abandon 
their  arguments  or  their  religion. 
Well,  then,  this  is  denied ;  the  religion 
is  acquitted,  and  we  most  search  for 
the  source  of  censure  in  jphysical  or 
moral  causes.  But  there  is  no  physi¬ 
cal  cause  producing  moral  depravity. 
God  punishes,  but  he  does  not  cor¬ 
rupt.  We  have  no  idea  of  a  moral 
pestilesce,  least  of  all  of  a  party 
]dague,  which  should  visit  the  Imuae 
of  the  catholic,  and  obediently  retire 
from  that  of  the  protestant,  living  in 
the  same  vicinity :  such  a  supposi¬ 
tion  is  nonsense.  The  cause  cannot 
be  physical,  it  must  be  moral  there¬ 
fore  ;  that  k  is  to  say,  it  must  be  the 
laws:  k  cannot  be  wealth  that  has 
caused  this  perversity  in  Ireland,  it 
must  be  the  penal  laws  and  penal -go- 
vemment. 

**  The  argument,  then,  goes  not 
against  the  catholics,  but  against  youf 
system  of  governing  them,  ;ind  pro. 
nounccs  that  the  result  of  your  con- 
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nection  with  Ireland  has  been  the 
unparalleled  depravity  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Or  do  you  suppose  it  is  the 
soil  of  Ireland,  or  the  air,  or  the  Eu¬ 
charist,  that  produce  that  conclu¬ 
sion;  and  not  the  laws,  that  took 
from  the  catholics  their  land,  their 
arms,  and  their  civil  liberty  i  The 
laws,  or  the  penal  system,  arc  a  par¬ 
tial  attainder  of  the  people  in  mass, 
not  on  account  of  acts,  but  on  an  al¬ 
legation  of  character ;  which  charac¬ 
ter  is  not  proved,  is  not  true,  and  has 
no  possibility  of  truth,  except  such 
as  may  arise  from  oppression. 

“There  is  nothing  either  in  the 
catholic  religion,  or  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  catholics,  that  war¬ 
rants  the  objection.  We  are  told  we 
are  to  look  for  that  objection  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  England,  and  in 
the  oath  of  the  king.  It  is  late,  very 
late,  to  tell  us  this ;  before  the  Union 
we  should  have  known  it.  What, 
bave  you  taken  away  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament,  and  then  do  you  tell  the 
Irish  catholics,  that,bythe  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  of  the  land,  they  must  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  yours  i 

**  The  refusal  of  what  the  Irish  ca- 
tholica  require  rests  upon  six  wicked 
propositions.  1  st.  That  the  majority 
of  the  followers  of  Christ  are  the 
worst  of  the  human  species,  and  that 
they  are  rendered  thus  bad  by  their 
religion.  2d,  That  the  result  of 
the  British  government  in  Ireland  has 
been  the  unqualified  depravity  of  her 
inhabitants.  Sd,  That  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  England  are  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  civil  privileges  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish.  4th,That  their 
first  magistrate  is  sworn  against  their 
rights.  5th,  That  the  protestants  of 
Ireland  have  gotten  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  her  land,  and  should  therefore 
disqualify  a  gprat  proportioa  of  her 


people.  6th,  That  the  protestant 
church  is  paid  in  a  great  proportion 
by  the  catholics,  and  should,  for  that 
reason,  deprive  them  of  their  civil 
privileges.  On  the  truth  of  such 
monstrous  propositions,  it  is  suppo¬ 
sed  we  are  warranted  to  commit,  on 
the  principles  of  law,  four  capital 
violations  ;  namely,  to  continue  laws 
which  are  partial,  laws  that  are  arbW 
trary,  laws  that  punish  opinions,  and 
laws  that  punish  religion.  Six  mon¬ 
strous  propositions,  and  four  palpable 
violations,  to  do  what  i  to  ruin  pour 
empire:  for  what  else  but  rum  is 
that  policy  which  divides  your  people 
in  the  face  of  your  enemy  ?  If  you 
were  to  send  to  hell  for  principles,  or 
to  Bedlam  for  discretion,  you  would 
not  find  worse. 

“  The  effects  of  the  penal  code 
were  as  pernicious,  as  the  theo^  was 
monstrous  upon  which  it  was  found¬ 
ed.  Turn  we  to  the  age  of  the  re¬ 
peal  of  that  code,  which  begun  is 
1778.  In  1778  and  in  1782,  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of 
religion  were  in  a  great  measure  re¬ 
stored.  Nor  were  these  acquisitions 
a  barren  liberty.  The  exports  of  Ire¬ 
land  increased  above  one  half ;  her 
population  near  a  third  ;  and  her  agri¬ 
culture,  that  was  not  before  able  to 
feed  a  small  number  of  inhabitants, 
(for  we  were  fed  by  com  from  Eng¬ 
land,)  supplied  an  increased  popula¬ 
tion  of  one  million,  and  sent  a  r^un- 
dancy  to  Great  Britain-  The  courtier 
was  astonished — he  had  contempla¬ 
ted  such  prospects  as  the  frenzy  of 
the  enthusiast,  he  read  that  frenzy 
registered  in  the  public  accounts. 
Nor  was  all  this  wealth  slow  in  co¬ 
ming.  The  nation  started  into  man¬ 
hood  at  once  ;  young  Ireland  came 
forth  like  a  giant,  rejoicing  in  her 
strength.  Public  prosperity  so  crowd- 
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ed  on  the  heel  of  the  statute,  that  the  ries  over  each  other ;  trampled  oit 
powers  of  nature  seemed  to  stand  at  one  another’s  liberty,  abandoned  their 
the  rieht  hand  of  parliament.  own  ;  forgot  their  God,  and  sated 

**  The  leading  causes  of  this  were  the  wildest  revenge  with  the  spite- 
as  evident  as  the  fact :  the  country  ful  cant  of  hypocritical  devotion.— 
became  cultivated,  because  the  laws  They  did  not  want  their  kine*cry, 
that  deprived  the  catholic  of  an  inte-  and  their  church.cry,  nor  any  c»  that 
rest  in  the  soil  were  repealed,  and  an  public  rant,  with  which,  for  political 
opportunity  was  given  to  the  opera-  piu-poses,  the  public  cheat  panders  the 
tion  of  her  com  laws  ;  her  trade  in-  name  of  his  Maker.  I  pass  over  the 
creased,  because  the  prohibitions  on  contentious  part  of  the  history  of  my 
her  trade  were  removed,  because  she  own  country  ;  the  ashes  are  yet  warm, 
asserted  her  liberty  ;  and  she  asserted  and  I  fear  to  tread  on  those  perilous 
her  liberty,  because  she  suspended  her  materials,  or  to  re-kindle  flames  in  a 
religious  animosity.  Unanimity  shut  country  where  oblivion  is  patriotism, 
the  gates  of  strife,  and  Providence  and  concord  is  salvation ;  doubting 
opened  the  gates  of  commerce.  Pro-  whether  I  possess  the  good  qualities, 
vidence  had  whipped  the  country,  certain  that  I  share  all  the  infirmities 
through  a  century,  with  her  own  acts  of  my  nation,  I  have  no  right,  in  ano- 
of  pamament,  and  blessed  her  on  the  ther  country,  to  criticise  my  own,  but 
repeal  of  them ;  and  so  connected  am  obliged  by  duty,  and  led  by  in- 
were  the  penal  laws  and  the  poverty,  clination,  to  defend  her— protestant 
the  crime  and  the  punishment,  that  and  catholic  without  distinction,  and 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  series  of  cause  with  unabated  fidelity.  Sufficient  to 
and  effect ;  but  a  superior  power  say,  that  in  her  religious  contests  the 
standing  in  the  island,  visible,  inflict-  different  partizans  did  what  all  reli- 
ing  with  its  lash,  and  exhorting  with  gious  partizans  ever  do,  they  abused 
its  bounty,  and  suggesting,  by  the  uieir  victory,  and  they  paid  the  pe- 
indelible  lessons  of  woe  and  weal,  to  nalty  ;  the  catholics  lost  their  land, 
my  country  how  to  g^t  her  liberty,  the  protestants  lost  their  liberty,  and 
and  yours  how  to  secure  her  empire;  both  a  free  constitution.  The  timet 
**  1  have  drawn  examples  from  my  I  allude  to  are  past,  the  religious  spi- 
own  country  ;  I  past  over  others  :  I  rit  that  inflamed  them  it  past ;  Bello- 
might— I  do  not,-— detail  the  gloomy  na  has  recalled  her  learned  gentlemen 
catuogue  of  despotic  governments,  of  much  theology,  and  much  meta- 
whose  yoke  has  been  established  by  physics— Bedlam  has  shut  her  gates 
religious  discord ;  or  of  empires,  like  upon  them — Bigotry  is  now  no  more 
that  of  the  Greeks,  erased ;  or  of  than  a  spent  fury.  Three  hundred 
nations,  like  your  own  at  certain  pe-  years  have  been  sufficient  to  subdue 
riods,  stung  to  madness  by  that  inez-  one  miserable  madness  ;  the  great  bo- 
orable  fiiry.  1  avoid  the  dungeon  of  ffies  and  establishments  that  formerly 
theology,  the  road-house  of  casuistry,  petitioned  against  the  catholics,  have 
and  the  noisy  tribe  of  the  sectarians  ;  either  recalkd  their  thunder,  or  ex- 
nor  do  I  dwell  on  their  bookish  igno-  pressed  their  approbation.  There  is 
ranee,  and  their  vulgar  turbulence,  not  on  your  table  a  single  petition 
nor  tell  with  what  fury  they  fought,  against  the  catholics ;  the  city  of  Lon- 
with  what  feebleness  reasoned  ;  don  has  not  stirred  ;  the  city  of  Dub- 
and  how  they  ever  abused  their  victo-  lin  has  rejected  an  anti-catholic  ad- 
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dress ;  the  university  of  DubUn  has 
done  the  same  ;  a  great  northern  pro- 
testant  county  in  Ireland  has  passed 
resolutions  in  their  favour  ;  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  in  her  late  distm- 
guished  appointment,  has  marked  her 
approbation  of  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ;  your  pulpit  re¬ 
sounds  with  strains  the  most  liberal, 
in  lessons  equally  brilliant  and  pro- 
fbu  d  ;  the  mitre  is  placable— we  re¬ 
cognize,  with  gratitude,  the  genuine 
majesty  of  the  Christian  religion :  You 
yourselves,  your  government  and  par- 
Ittment,  have  led  the  way.  In  1790, 
you  set  up  the  popedom  j  1791,  you 
tstablished  popery  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca ;  in  1  808,  you  conveyed  the  ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  with  all  its  lites  and 
ceremonies,  to  South  America ;  in 
1809,  you  sent  to  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  two  armies,  to  support  in  both, 
and  in  full  power,  the  splendour  and 
the  rights  of  the  Romish  church. 
You  employed  Irishmen  and  Irish 
money  in  these  expeditions,  and  will 
you  now  disqualify  the  Irish  for  po¬ 
pery  ?  France  out  of  the  question, 
there  is  not  a  catholic  on  the  globe 
whom  you  have  not  embraced,  except 
your  fellow  subjects-  To  that  em¬ 
brace  I  now  recommend  you.” 

Sir  J.  C.  HippesW  seconded  Mr 
Grattan’s  motion.  He  also  began 
by  noticing  the  manner  in  which  the 
catholics  had  disclaimed  the  proposal 
of  the  which  their  advocates  had 
made  for  them.  “  The  Irish  press,” 
be  said,  “  had  for  two  years  continued 
to  pour  forth  in  rapid  succesnon  the 
most  unqualified  calumnies  against 
those  who  favoured  a  measure,  which, 
in  feet,  had  its  origin  with  the  four 
metropolitan  and  six  other  senior  pre¬ 
lates  of  the  Roman  cathoKc  commu¬ 
nion  ill  Ireland.  The  last,  though 
not  the  least  injurious  and  unmerited 
attack,  was  coofidcutly  stated  to  hare 


issued  from  the  pen  of  an  Iri^  Ro¬ 
man  catholic  prelate.  Could  he  be 
really  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the 
measure  which  he  deprecated  ?  Could 
he  be  ignorant  that  the  ten  senior 
relates  of  his  own  order,  compre¬ 
ending  the  four  titular  archbishops* 
in  the  month  of  January,  1799,  so¬ 
lemnly  resolved,  that  *  such  interfe¬ 
rence  of  government  as  may  enable 
it  to  be  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
person  appointed  is  just,  and  ought 
to  be  acceded  to  r  And  further* 
*  that,  to  give  this  principle  its  full 
operation,*  themselves  laid  down  the 
details  of  the  elections  of  their  bi¬ 
shops  ;  and  proposed  that  the  person 
so  elected  was  to  be  presented  to  go¬ 
vernment,  and  that,  if  he  were  object¬ 
ed  to,  the  electors  were  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  another  candidate  I 
Could  he  be  ignorant  that  those  pre¬ 
lates  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
of  their  appointed  body,  to  transact 
all  business  with  government,  *  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  said  proposal,  under  the 
substance  of  the  regulations  agreed 
on  and  subscribed  by  them  ?’  aod  that 
the  proposed  resolutions  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  t^ 
the  king’s  ministers  f  Such  were  the 
facts  !  T rue  it  is  that  those  resolu¬ 
tions  were  not  acted  upon,  for  they 
were  to  be  practically  concurrent  wit k 
a  proposal  which  had  been  made  to 
the  prelates,  namely,  that  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state^M-ovision  for  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  ;  and  the  prelates  had  re^ 
solved,  that  *such  a  provision,  through 
government,  competent  and  secured* 
ought  to  be  thankfully  accepted.* 
“Circumstances  in^ed  ^d  pre¬ 
vented  that  great  and  just  meinure^ 
which  was  then  avowed  to  be  in  the 
contemplation  of  government:  But 
thus  the  business  stood  on  the  part  of 
the  heads  of  the  Irish  catholic  church. 
An  English  catholic  prebtehas  affirm- 
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ed,  that  these  concessbnt  were  obtain¬ 
ed  from  them  by  practiiing  upon  fear 
and  solitude,  while  the  reign  of  ter¬ 
ror  was  still  breathing.  This  he  could 
with  confidence  deny  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  the  part 
which  he  himself  bore  in  those  trans¬ 
actions.  But  supposing  that  terror 
had  been  indeed  the  order  of  the  day, 
what  different  qualities  must  those 
venerable  prelates  possess  from  the 
stern  inflexibility  of  their  confidential 
agent,  who  has  so  repeatedly  decla¬ 
red,  that  he  would  suffer  martyrdom 
sooner  than  give  up  an  atom  of  the 
essential  discipline  of  his  church ! 
His  own  constituents,  nevertheless, 
for  this  act,  are  accused  of  a  commerce 
of  robbery  not  less  than  sacrilege,  and 
of  an  acquiesence  in  a  measure  calcu¬ 
lated  to  stir  up  insurrection,  to  suf¬ 
focate  Christianity,  to  desolate  Ire¬ 
land.** 

Sir  J.  Hippesley  then  entered  into 
so  long  a  discussion,  that  it  occupied 
the  whole  remainder  of 
M.ay  25.  the  sitting.  When  the 
question  was  resumed.  Sir 
William  Scott  rose,  not  merely  to 
state  hh  owh  sentiments,  but  those 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which 
he  represented,  and  by  which  body 
he  was  intrusted  to  state  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
“They  have  been  given  to  under¬ 
stand,’*  said  Sir  William,  alluding  to 
Mr  Grattan*s  broad  assertion  upon  the 
subject,  **  that  their  late  election  of 
a  chancellor  ( Lord  Grenville  having 
been  elected  upon  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land’s  death)  has  been  considered  in 
this  house  as  implying  a  departure 
from  those  principles  ^ich  they  pro¬ 
fessed  upon  the  subject  when  it  for¬ 
merly  came  under  discussion.  The 
compliment  paid  them  by  Mr  Grat¬ 
tan,  upon  this  proof  of  increased  libe¬ 
rality,  they  b^  to  decline,  though 


with  all  private  respect  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  from  whence  it  comes.  Of  that 
election  it  becomes  me  to  speak  with 
peculiar  reserve;  but  I  can  say  without 
offence,  that  the  success  of  the  noble 
person  was  produced  by  other  causes, 
and  for  other  merits  than  those  which 
have  any  connection  with  the  catholic 
cause.  Myconstituentsobjeettothese 
petitions,  because  they  consider  them 
as  injurious  to  the  civil  and  religious 
establishmentsof  their  country;  and  I 
state  this  with  the  more  satisfaction, 
as  it  is  an  opinion  which  is  in  unison 
with  my  own.  The  practical  wisdom 
of  mankind  has  pretty  generally  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  fit 
that  there  should  be  a  national  reli¬ 
gion  connected  with  the  state,  but 
with  a  liberal  toleration  for  those  who 
are  of  different  religious  persuasions, 
not  affecting  the  safety  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  establishments  of  the  country. 
Upon  these  principles  the  constitution 
of  our  own  country  has  rested  in  its 
best  and  most  enlightened  times.  It 
has  prospered  under  their  influence  ; 
and  a  constitution  so  formed,  and  so 
happily  prosperousin  itseffects,  ought 
not  to  be  hazarded  but  for  causes  the 
gravest  in  their  own  nature,  the  most 
defined  in  their  extent,  the  most 
pressing  in  their  necessity,  and  the 
most  assured  in  the  beneficial  conse- 

Jiuences  which  are  expe.ted  to  result 
torn  them.  , 

“  Upon  the  subject  of  connection 
between  the  civil  and  religious  esta¬ 
blishments,  it  rather  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  right  honourable  mover  did 
not  very  exactly  adhere  to  the  same 
principles  in  every  part  of  his  very 
eloquent  speech.  Certainly  in  a  part 
of  it  he  had  laid  down  principles  that 
pretty  strongly  militated  against  the 
legality  of  such  a  connection.  He 
laid  down,  in  broad  terms,  that  reli- 
gioa  was  a  matter  entirely  between 
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the  conscience  of  the  individual  and  it  is  quite  fiur  to  represent  all  these 
the  Creator ;  that -the  state  had  no-  as  the  effects  of  protestant  agms- 
thing  to  do  with  it ;  that  where  it  sion,  without  any  provocation  of  any 
did  interfere,  it  wandered  out  of  its  species?  at  any  time?  and  consequent- 
proper  functions,  and  encroached  up-  ly  without  any  justification  or  ex« 
on  the  sovereignty  of  the  Supreme  cuse  ?  Has  notning  taken  place  with- 
Being.  But  he  dia  likewise  admit  in  in  the  two  last  centuries  that  might, 
another  part  of  his  speech,  that  *  if  to  an  eager  mind,  furnish  materials 
a  hostile  army  was  now  to  land  in  for  unkind  reflections  upon  their  o^- 
Ireland,  whilst  the  pope  was  in  his  ponents  ?  Has  nothing  passed  within 
present  condition,  that  the  spiritual  the  memory  of  the  youngest  gentle- 
authority  of  that  pontiff  might  be  man  in  this  nouse,  that  might  not  sug- 
most  formidably  employed  againsjt  the  gest  something  of  the  same  kind  to 
safety  of  that  country  and  how  ?  those  who  would  be  disposed  to  use 
by  the  influence  which  that  spiritual  it  ?  I  am  confident  the  house  will 
authority  has  over  the  consciences  of  hardly  deem  it  just,  in  reviewing  the 
catholics.  If  so,  he  admits  the  posi-  history  of  that  country,  to  confine  all 
tion,  that  religious  opinions  may  pos-  the  blame  to  one  party ;  or  to  think 
aibly  be  attended  with  civil  dangers ;  it  right  that  all  the  transactions  of 
chat  the  state  has  an  interest  in  check-  the  one  should  be  forgotten,  whilst 
ing,  and  a  right  to  check,  the  activity  those  of  the  other  are  to  be  recorded 
of  such  opinions ;  a  right  to  employ  in  brass  or  marble.  I  agree  in  the 
means  of  self-defence,  to  consult  its  principle  that  all  should  be  mutually 
own  safety,  and  certiunly  not  to  in-  forgiven.  That  all  should  be  for- 
trust  the  holders  of  such  opinions  with  gotten,  may  be  more  questionable  in 
auch  portions  of  its  own  civil  autho-  considering  a  measure  of  prospective 
rity  as  may,  under  possible  circum-  regulation.  To  turn  one’s  back  en- 
stances,  be  applied  to  its  ruin.  If  tirely  upon  all  histoij  and  all  expe¬ 
so,  what  becomes  of  the  unqualified  rience,  has  not  usually  been  deemed 
assertion,  that  the  state  has  nothing  an  act  of  true  political  wisdom, 
to  do  with  the  religious  opinions  of  **  There  is  a  material  difference  to 
its  subjects  ?  be  remarked,”  pursued  Sir  William 

To  another  part  of  the  right  ho-  Scott,  **  between  the  petitions  them- 
nourable  gentleman’s  speech,  I  shall  selves,  and  the  arguments  used  by  the 
advert  but  shortly  ;  that  is,  to  the  righthonourable  mover.  Thepetitions 
part  of  it  connected  with  the  imme-  propose  nothing  but  an  unqualified 
diate  history  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  repeal,  and  they  do  this  in  perfect 
unhappy  contests  which  have  taken  conformity  to  their  former  applica- 
place  at  different  times  in  that  coun-  tions.  The  motion  for  a  committee 
try.  I  decline  entering  into  a  sub-  does  not  in  itself  propose  any  more  ; 
ject  painful  in  its  nature,  and  which  but  Mr  Grattan,  in  his  speech,  opens 
can  hardly  be  touched  without  exci-  another  view  of  things;  for  he  express- 
ting  sensations  which  I  should  be  ly  states,  *  that  the  appointment  of 
very  unwilling  to  revive  for  a  mo-  this  committee  is  for  the  purpose  of 
ment.  He  has  painted  in  strong  co-  considering  the  terms  on  which  the 
lours  the  oppressions  under  which  the  petitions  are  to  be  complied  with  ; 
catholics  of  that  country  had  labour-  admitting  without  reserve,  that,  with- 
ed  ;  but  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask,  if  out  terms,  this  compliance  cannot  be 
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given.  On  all  former  occasions,  they 
who  argued  in  favour  of  these  conces* 
sions  adhered  closely  to  the  prayers 
of  the  petitions,  by  contending  for 
an  unqualified  repeal,  as  matter  of 
clear  unqualified  right  and  justice. 
Suppose,  however,  the  committee 
formed,  what  is  to  be  their  employ* 
ment  i  Are  they  to  take  into  consi* 
deration  petitions  acknowledged  by 
the  mover  to  be  inadmissible  upon 
their  own  terms,  and  then  to  try 
their  luck  in  finding  out  conditions 
09  which  they  might  deem  it  safe  to 
comply,  bnt  which  conditions  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
the  petitioners  will  accept  ?  We  have 
everyreason  to  infer  from  the  language 
of  the  petitions,  that  no  such  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
petitioners,  as  1  have  remarked  in 
the  arguments  of  their  advocates ; 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  hit  upon  the 
discovery  that  conditions  are  now  in¬ 
dispensable  ;  their  demand  of  the  re- 
peu  is  still  unconditional.  The  con¬ 
clusion  therefore  is,  that  if  both  par¬ 
ties  are  consistent,  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  can  lead  to  nothing  ; 
because  if  the  committee  acts  upon 
the  principle  of  exacting  conditions, 
it  will  in  effect  negative  the  petition ; 
and  if  the  committee  does  not  exact 
them,  the  petitioners  must  negative 
the  result  of  the  committee’s  labours. 

**  The  right  honourable  mover  has 
acted  fairly  in  declaring  what  is  the 
species  of  security  he  would  require, 
VIZ.  a  domestic  nomination  of  their 
prelates,  which  he  conceived  would 
be  a  complete  defence  against  the 
dreaded  interposition  of  French  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  catholics  of  Ireland. 
But  was  he  enabled  to  give  any  assu¬ 
rance  that  this  security  would  be  fur¬ 
nished  }  No  such  thing  :  he  has  only 
rested  upon  his  own  reasonings,  that 
it  was  fit  it  should  be  fumisMd,  aad 


thence  inferred  that  it  might  proba¬ 
bly  be  expected.  But  surely  he  can¬ 
not  have  forgot  how  little  the  same 
premises  led  to  the  same  conclusion, 
upon  the  proposition  of  the  veto.  He 
has  with  great  force  contended,  that 
that  would  be  the  most  natur^  and 
safe  security  that  could  be  resorted 
to, — the  fittest  therefore  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed  ;  and  yet  he  has  admitted  without 
reserve,  that  to  obtain  thatisaground- 
less  expectation.  Considerations  of 
propriety  and  fitness,  therefore,  (at 
they  strike  his  mind)  are  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  a  rational  exj^tation  of 
success  in  the  offer.  What  reason 
has  he  to  hope,  that  the  proposition 
he  wishes  to  substitute  woiud  meet 
with  a  better  fate  and  fortune  than  hit 
favoured  veto  f 

**  Without  knowing  distinctly  the 
grounds  on  which  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman  builds  hit  hopes,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  infinitely  less  probable 
that  this  scheme  of  domestic  nomi¬ 
nation  would  be  acceded  to  by  the 
catholics,  than  the  rejected  veto.  It 
the  power  of  nomination  to  reside  in 
the  other  prelates  of  the  church? 
Are  they  expected  to  nominate  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  pontiff  i  Is  it  at  all 
likely  that  they  would  concur  in  a 
form  of  appointment  so  little  conso¬ 
nant  to  the  general  sense  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  their  church  ?  If  the  laity 
are  to  share  in  the  nomination,  would 
that  be  less  than  an  entire  schismati- 
cal  defection  from  the  whole  of  their 
ecclesiastical  establishmtat  ?  The  dis¬ 
cipline  and  constitution  of  their 
church,  make  neither  a  small  nor  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  religious  faith 
of  uiat  communion.  They  are  fun¬ 
damental  points — matters  of  high  and 
important  orthodoxy ;  the  unity  of 
the  church,  the  regular  devolution  of 
authority  from  the  sovereign  pontiff 
to  the  prelates,  to  be  by  them  com- 
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municated  to  inferior  pastors,  are  es¬ 
sentially  connected  with  the  most  vi¬ 
tal  offices  of  religion.  Is  it  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  that  all  this  would  be  sacrin- 
ced  by  the  general  body  of  the  ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland  for  the  attainment 
of  the  present  object  ?  1  see  nothing 
in  the  history  of  that  people  that 
should  induce  us  to  expect  it.  They 
rejected  the  veto  with  horror  and  dis- 
.dain  ;  I  honour  them  for  a  conscien¬ 
tious  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
their  faith  in  so  r^cting  it.  But  I 
must  honestly  confess,  that  the  reve¬ 
rence  which  I  feel  for  that  conduct 
would  be  much  diminished,  if  1  saw 
that  they  were  disposed  to  adopt  the 
present  proposal,  which  goes  to  a  much 
wider  departure  from  the  doctrines  of 
that  church,  than  the  proposition  of 
the  veto  itself.  The  veto,  if  admit¬ 
ted,  would  give  his  majesty  merely  a 
negative ;  and  this,  I  think,  has  b^n 
ri^tly  enough  admitted  by  Dr  Mil¬ 
ner,  to  be  a  *  mere  shadow,*  a  thing 
of  shew,  but  of  no  real  efficacy.  But 
this  proposal  of  a  domestic  nomina¬ 
tion,  instead  of  merely  giving  his  ma¬ 
jesty  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  shoul¬ 
ders  the  pontiff  entirely  out  of  the  bu- 
smess,  and  devolves  it  into  hands  which 
are  as  yet  unknown  from  any  descrip¬ 
tion  with  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  favoured  us.  In  such 
a  course  of  things,  what  becomes  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  pontiff,  or  the 
unity  of  the  church ;  how  is  this  ma¬ 
chine  of  domestic  nomination  to  be 
put  upon  the  wheels  ?  Is  the  pontiff 
to  be  consulted,  or  is  he  not  i  If  he 
is  to  be  consulted,  how  can  that  be 
done  in  his  present  captivity  ?  Can  he 
accept  any  concordat  but  such  as  is 
dictated  by  his  gaoler  Napoleon  i 
And  what  sort  of  concordat  is  likely 
to  be  approved  by  that  inexorabk 
oppressor,  which  comes  to  him  under 
the  description,  that  it  is  intended  to 


prevent  the  success  of  French  inter¬ 
ference  in  Ireland?  Let  any  man  weigh 
that  question  and  its  probable  solution 
in  his  own  mind.  Supposing  such  a 
concordat  not  made,  is  this  catholic 
church  in  Ireland  to  usurp  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  pontiff,  whilst  he  is  lan¬ 
guishing  in  an  obscure  and  helpless 
captivity;  without  his  knowledge  and 
approbation  ?  Can  any  man  venture 
such  a  supposition  against  all  histori¬ 
cal,  alltheologicalknowledge?  What! 
take  to  themselves  the  peculiar  attri¬ 
butes  of  that  personage,  on  account 
of  his  temporal  calamities  !  I  observe 
no  indication  of  such  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland  : 

I  see  no  inclination  to  withdraw  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  person  whom 
they  consider  certainly  as  their  spiri¬ 
tual  sovereign,  or  to  usurp  upon  his 
prerogatives,  because  he  is  under  the 
fash  of  a  tyrant,  who,  in  terms  replete 
with  perjury  and  falsehood,  professes 
to  respect  him.  I  see  no  such  incli¬ 
nation  in  the  catholic  laity  of  Ire¬ 
land  ;  still  lessin  their  catholic  bishops. 
I  know  that  there  are  in  all  religious 
persuasions  men  who  sit  loose  enough 
to  the  distinctive  opinions  of  their 
sect,  or,  as  the  fashionable  phrase  is, 
are  extremely  liberal  on  the  subject 
of  opinions  of  that  nature.  There  are 
likewise  persons  in  this  particular 
communion  of  Christians,  for  whom  1 
have  all  possible  respect,  who  also  en¬ 
tertain  a  system  of  opinions,  in  which 
I  must  believe  them  to  be  perfectly 
sincere,  though  1  must  consi^r  those 
opinions  to  be  not  so  cleanrly  recon- 
cileable  with  the  principles  of  the  ca¬ 
tholic  church.  But  if  the  matter 
were  ever  so  clear,  that  their  opinions 
were  perfectly  reconcileable  with  the 
proper  dogmas  of  the  catholic  church, 
still  I  maintain  that  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  bishops  and  pasters  of 
that  church,  supposMig  them  to  be 
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ever  #o  crroneou*,  are  those  by  which 
the  faithful  in  that  church  are  likely 
to  be  governed,  and  that  those  opi¬ 
nions  exclude  all  hope  that  this  pro¬ 
ject  of  domestic  nomination  can  be' 
acceded  to  by  the  general  body  of 
catholics  in  Ireland.  The  bishops 
and  pastors  are,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  church,  the  depositaries 
and  organs  of  its  faith  under  the  pon¬ 
tiff  ;  and  if  their  judgements  upon  the 
matter  differ  from  those  of  the  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to 
negociate  upon  terms,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  whose  judgement  will 
prevail  with  the  general  body  of  ca¬ 
tholics.  What  the  judgements  of 
those  persons  are  upon  this  matter, 
may  be  learnt  from  a  pamphlet  lately 
published  by  their  accredited  agent, 
himself  a  prelate  of  the  church,  and 
certainly  a  person  of  considerable 
learning,  and  of  an  intrepid  sincerity 
in  the  avowal  of  his  opinions.  I  mean 
Dr  Milner.  In  that  publication  it  is 
stated,  *  That  you  may  as  well  at¬ 
tempt  to  pluck  a  beam  from  the  sun, 
as  attempt  to  touch  a  6bre  of  the  spi¬ 
ritual  authority  of  the  pope ;  that 
the  attempt  to  divide  the  catholics 
from  the  pope  is  a  monstrous  experi- 
meut ;  that  it  is  giving  them  the  shell, 
and  refusing  them  the  kernel.*  Now, 
if  such  are  the  catholic  doctrines  of 
Irdand,  what  hope  is  there  that  the 
present  proposition  can  be  realized  ? 
Would  it  not  be  asking  these  people 
to  surrender  their  consciences,  and 
declare  themselves  not  catholics  ?— ■ 
When  you  attempt,  without  a  real 
conversion,  to  strip  a  catholic  of  the 
opinions  which  he  holds  amongst  the 
most  sacred  tenets  of  his  chnfch,  how 
much  do  you  propose  to  leave  in  that 
person  either  of  a  real  catholic  or  of 
an  honest  man  ? 

“  Suppose,  however,  these  funda- 
mental  Acuities  were  surmounted, 


how  is  the  intercourse  that  is  abso> 
lately  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
confirmation  and  investitiuc  to  be 
maintained  ?  Certauly  not  without 
the  permission  of  the  person  who  now 
holds  the  pope  in  custody  ;  and  is  it 
likely  that  that  person  will  concur  in 
executing  a  plan,  the  avowed  pnrpose 
of  which  is  the  total  exclusion  of  hie 
interference  ?  In  fact,  the  proposed 
arrangement  seems  to  me  to  project 
little  less  than  the  transfer  to  Buona* 
parte  of  that  power  of  the  veto  which 
the  catholics,  upon  conscientious 
principles,  have  refused  to  allow  to 
their  own  lawful  sovereign.  In  every 
view  in  which  1  can  contemplate  the 
project,  it  is  impracticable  and  hope¬ 
less,  as  far  as  the  catholics  are  con« 
cemed.  Whether,  if  it  were  practi¬ 
cable,  it  is  that  in  which  protestantt 
should  dequiesce  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion  ;  whether  we  ought  to  consider 
it  as  a  suflicient  security  against  that 
overbearing  influence  which  the  hie- 
rarchy  of  that  church  exercises  over 
ks  members,  and  is  surely  not  unlikely 
to  exercise  against  the  interests  and 
safety  of  the  protestant,  or,  as  they 
call  It)  the  non-catholic  church )  it 
another  question.  According  totior 
notions,  we  have  cleared  our  religkiuf 
system  from  the  impurities  which  it 
had  contracted  during  the  darkness 
of  the  barbarous  ages }  according  to 
our  notions,  they  unhappily  lost  tht 
favourable  opportunity  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  same  work.  Their  notion# 
give  a  very  different  representation  of 
things  I  they  consider  us  as  the  con 
rupters  of  the  true  faith.  With  tho 
prejudice  which  such  an  opinion  in¬ 
spires,  supported  by  the  influence 
which  the  governors  of  their  church 
possess,  1  am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  say,  that  this  domestic  nomination 
could  be  accepted  as  a  sufftcient  se¬ 
curity,  even  if  all  fbretgn  infitience. 
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with  its  attendant  dangen,  was  out 
of  the  case.  It  might,  even  in  that 
state  of  things,  be  a  grave  question, 
looking  to  the  natum  hostility  of 
that  system  of  religion  to  that  which 
has  supplanted  it  in  civil  establish¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  spiritual  power  over 
conscience  which  that  system  main¬ 
tains,  by  the  use  of  all  the  means  by 
which  the  minds  of  men  can  be  for¬ 
cibly  affected.  We  are  to  remem¬ 
ber,  that  the  pastors  of  that  church 
are  not  like  the  obscure  teachers  of 
petty  conventicles,  with  little  influ¬ 
ence,  and  dependent  on  the  fancies 
of  temporary  congregations ;  they 
compose  a  numerous  and  embodied 
hierarchy,  acting  by  a  regular  and 
permanent  system,  tending  to  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose  by  an  application  of  the 
most  powerful  means.  Something 
more  might  be  requisite,  imder  such 
circumstances,  for  the  safety  of  the 
protestant  establishment,  than  this 
domestic  nomination.  But  when  you 
combine  with  this,  the  apprehensions 
arising  out  of  foreign  influence  di¬ 
rectly  hostile  to  every  interest  which 
the  state  is  bound  to  protect  from 
danger,  and  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
clumng  that  influence  by  any  barrier 
which  this  measure  proposes  to  erect, 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 

five  this  motion  a  decided  negative. 

t  calls  for  a  committee  to  consider  a 
proposal  which  appears  to  be  unat¬ 
tainable  in  itself,  and  which,  if  it  could 
be, attained,  would  not  give  that  se¬ 
curity  to  the  state  and  to  its  esta¬ 
blishments  which  they  have  a  right 
to  demand,  and  a  duty  to  maintain, 
against  the  dangers  of  probable  ag¬ 
gression.** 

By  wayof  replying  to  this  excellent 
speech,  a  speech  every  way  worthy  of 
the  distinguished  person  from  whom 
it  came.  Sir  J.  Newport  repeated  the 
old  cry  against  the  injustkc  to  which 


the  catholics  were  subject ;  insisted 
upon  their  right  to  have  all  their 
cuims  concedra ;  and  claimed  that 
concession  as  a  promise  made  by  the 
British  govemmentthroughMr  Pitt’s 
administration.  This  called  up  Lord 
Castlereagh.  **  His  sentiments  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  extending  constitutional  pri¬ 
vileges  to  the  catholics,  coupled  with 
adequate  arrangements  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  constitution  in  church  and 
state,  had  always,**  he  said,  *'  been 
unequivocally  declared ;  and  he  had 
supported  the  Union  for  this  reason 
among  others,  that  it  opened  the  only 
means  of  accomplishing  this  so  desira¬ 
ble  an  object.  So  long  as  Ireland  was 
governed  by  a  distinct  legislature,  a 
participation  in  political  power  with 
a  sect  composing  a  majority  of  the 
whole  population,  was  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  security  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  church,  and  with  the  tranquil 
administration  of  affairs.  It  was  the 
measure  of  Union  to  which  he  had 
looked  as  alone  calculated,  by  placing 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  government, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  upon  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  a  corresponding  population,  to 
enable  the  state  to  adopt  a  course  of 
greater  political  indulgence  to  the  ca¬ 
tholics;  but,  in  looking  to  such  a 
system,  it  never  had  been  his  opinion, 
nor  that  of  Mr  Pitt,  that  such  con¬ 
cessions  could  be  made  without  qua¬ 
lifications  and  restrictions ;  it  had  b^n, 
on  the  contrary,  their  deliberate  and 
declared  opinion,  that  they  could  only 
be  thought  of  upon  the  principle  of 
substituting  new  and  equivalent  se¬ 
curities  in  the  room  of  those 'to  be 
done  away  ;  securities  which,  in  their 
judgement,  might  be  framed  upon 
principles  consistent  at  once  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman  catholics,  and 
with  the  improved  security  of  our  ci¬ 
vil  and  religious  establishments. 

**  The  catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland 
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i>  known  to  be,  at  this  day,  in  a  state 
of  more  complete  and  unqualified  de> 
pendence  upon  a  foreign  authority, 
than  any  other  catholic  church  now 
subsisting  in  Europe.  It  is  no  re¬ 
proach  to  the  Roman  catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland,  that  the  liberties  of  their 
church  have  not  been  vindicated  in 
former  times  as  successfully  agdnst 
the  see  of  Rome  as  those  of^the  Galil¬ 
ean  or  other  Roman  catholic  churches 
have  been  :  such  efforts  have  seldom 
been  made  successfully,  except  in 
concert  with,  and  at  the  instance  of, 
the  state  itself.  It  has  been  the  un¬ 
fortunate  policy  of  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  since  the  reformation,  in¬ 
stead  of  endeavouring  to  limit  and 
controul  papal  authority,  (so  far  as 
papal  power  may,  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church,  be  limited  and  controuled)  to 
aim  at  a  fruitless  and  ineffectual  ex¬ 
clusion  of  what  they  never  did,  or 
could  effectually  exclude.  If  such  a 
policy  were  ever  rational,  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  inapplicable  to  times  when 
the  religion  of  the  Roman  catholics  is 
not  only  recognised  and  established 
by  bw,  but  those  who  profess  it  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  exercise,  if  not  of  all,  at 
least  of  some,  of  the  most  important 
privileges  of  the  constitution. 

**  Is  it  not  obvious,  then,  that  the 
state  and  the  Roman  catholics  have 
a  common  interest  in  obtaining  such 
safeguards  against  the  abuse  of  pa¬ 
pal  authority  and  foreign  influence  as 
other  states,  both  Roman  catholic  and 
protestant,  have  established,  without 
prejudice  to  the  principles'of  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholic  church,  and  with  the 
full  acquiescence  and  sanction  of  the 
pope  himself  ?  and  surely,  if,  at  fohner 
periods,  such  securities  were  desira¬ 
ble,  how  indispensably  necessary  have 
they  become  since  the  head  of  that 
church  has  not  only  ceased,  in  com¬ 


mon  with  the  other  states  of  Europe, 
to  be  free,  but  has  been  enslaved  aa 
a  prisoner  within  the  territories  of  the 
enemy  ? 

<*  It  was  with  these  feelings,”  said 
Lord  Castlereagh,  **  that  Mr  Pitt's 
government,  at  me  time  of  the  Union, 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  effect- 
ing  a  general  settlement,  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  part  of  which  I  was  au¬ 
thorised,  in  the  year  1799,  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  catholic  clergy. 
It  was  distinctly  understood,  that  the 
consideration  of  the  political  claims 
of  the  catholics  must  remain  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Imperial  Paiiia- 
ment ;  but  the  expediency  of  making 
some  provision  for  their  clergy,  under 
proper  regulations,  was  so  generally 
recognised,  even  by  those  who  were 
averse  to  political  concessions,  that  a 
communication  was  officially  opened 
with  the  heads  of  their  clergy  upon 
this  subject.  The  result  of  their  de¬ 
liberations  was,  that  ten  of  their 
bishops,  including  the  four  metropo¬ 
litans,  drew  up  and  signed  certain  re¬ 
solutions,  which  were  laid  before  go¬ 
vernment  :  these  resolutions  began  by 
declaring,  ‘that  in  the  appointment  of 
the  catholic  bishops,  suen  interference 
of  the  government,  as  might  enable  it 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
persons  to  be  appointed,  was  just,  and 
ought  to  be  agreed  to  ;*  they  dis¬ 
tinctly  granted  the  veto  te  govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  declared  ‘that  the 
prelates  were  satisfied  that  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  parish  priests,  with  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  their  having  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  be  notified  to  govern¬ 
ment.'  These  resolutions  I  received 
from  the  heads  of  the  catholic  church  ; 
they  corresponded  precisely  with  those 
regulations  which  Mr  Ponsonby  waa 
authorised  by  Dr  Milner  to  open  to 
parliament  in  1807.  Judge,  then,  my 
surprise,  when  it  was  stated  that  thie 
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oktliolici  could  not  accede  to  them, 
and  that  the  bishops  who  signed  these 
molntions  had  been  terrified  by  the 
Irish  government  of  the  day  into  an 
actjuiescence  in  measures,  which  they 
afterwards,  upon  reflection,  disappro- 
wl.  A  statement  so  ridiculous  up« 
OB  the  face  of  it,  and  so  utterly  des- 
titote  of  truth,  never  could  have  been 
countenanced  by  any  one  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  individuals  who  signed  those 
resolutions.  I  never  perceived  the 
•tightest  repugnance  on  their  part  to 
the  measure,  nor  any  doubt  of  its  be¬ 
ing  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
OMr  religion,  to  give  to  the  crown  a 
aegative  upon  the  appointment  of 
their  bishops. 

*♦  The  veto  was  never  considered  as 
carrying  with  it  any  direct  controul 
Over  the  appointment  of  bishops  ;  the 
wish  for  any  such  power  was  distinctly 
disclaimed,  it  being  that  power  of  au 
Others  which  government  would  have 
been  most  unwilling  to  charge  itself 
with.  Direct  patronage  was  unne¬ 
cessary  to  the  purpose  which  they 
had  in  view,— -thejpurpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  security  that  no  person  should 
be  invested  with  the  functions  of  a 
Roman  catholic  bishop,  of  whose 
character,  as  a  loyal  man  and  good 
•abject,  the  state  was  not  previously 
satisfied  {  they  knew  that  direct  ap¬ 
pointments  by  the  state  were  likely 
to  create  Unnecessary  jealousy,  and  to 
deprive  the  individual  chosen  of  the 
rtsipect  and  confidence  of  those 'com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care.  The  persons  with 
whom  government  communicated  at 
the  time  perfectly  understood,  and 
did  justice  to  the  principles  upon 
which  they  acted.  It  is  due  to  the 
Roman  catholic  bishops,  at  the  same 
time,  to  state,  that  government  e*pe- 
rienced,  on  their  part,  every  facility 
in  the  imquiries  they  had  to  make ; 
they  famished  them  freely,  und  with¬ 


out  the  appearance  of  distrust,  wkh 
every  information  they  required.  They 
acknowledged  that  a  moderate  pro¬ 
vision  from  the  state,  such  as  had 
been  extended  to  the  presbyterian 
clergy  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  Roman 
catholic  clergy  in  Scotland,  would 
contribute  much  to  the  comfort  and 
respectability  of  their  clergy ;  yet  they 
alwap  displapd  an  unaffected  and 
disinterested  reluctance  to  receive  ex¬ 
clusive  benefits,  which  might  have  the 
appearance  tof  separating  their  inte¬ 
rests  from  those  of  the  laity,  and 
thereby  impair  their  means  of  dis¬ 
charging  with  effect  their  sacred  func¬ 
tions. 

**  Those  who  have  studied  the  pub¬ 
lic  temper  in  Ireland,  can  best  appre¬ 
ciate  how  salutary  would  have  been 
the  effects  of  such  an  arrangement ; 
how  mpeh  the  protestants  would  have 
been  conciliated  and  satisfied,  if  the 
government  were  intrusted  with  the 
means  of  excluding  dangerous  men 
from  the  exercise  of  such  important 
powers  ;  and  how  much  the  Roman 
catholic  clergy  might  be  improved, 
if  they  grew  up  in  such  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  state  under  which  they 
lived,  as  to  feel  that  it  was  not  leu 
their  interest  than  their  duty  to  main¬ 
tain  at  all  times  a  reputation  for  loy¬ 
alty  and  fidelity.  Its  benefits  would 
not  have  terminated  there  ;  in  time* 
of  public  tumult  and  populardelusion, 
the  Roman  catholic  clergy  would  feel, 
that  they  had  at  least  something  on 
which  they  might  subsist,  wi^ut 
beingcompelled  to  flatter  the  passions 
of  their  misguided  flock,  till  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  intemperance  had  passed  away, 
and  might  tnus  be  enabled,  with  a 
firmer  and  bolder  step,  to  tread  in 
the  prth  of  their  duty. 

The  Roman  catholic  clergy  must 
be  too  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
maakind,  not  to  fed  and  to  aww 
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that,  so  long  aa  spintual  authontj  is 
exercised  by  men,  it  is  prone  to  mix 
itself  in  temporal  concerns,  more  es> 
pecially  in  matters  which  may  be  con> 
sidered  as  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  church  itself ;  and  that  the  times 
may  return  when  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  if  not 
restrained  by  wholesome  regulations, 
(a  supposition  not  extravagant,  when 
»e  visible  head  of  the  catholic  church 
is  a  prisoner,  and  consequently  an  in>- 
strument  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,) 
may  be  turned  against  the  temporal 
interests  and  security  of  the  state. 
Why  is  the  British  government  alone, 
of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  re* 
main  exposed  to  a  danger,  against 
which  it  has  been  the  invariable  po- 
iicj  of  all  other  states,  Roman  catho¬ 
lic  as  well  as  protestant,  to  provide  i 
Why  should  Spain,  the  country  per^ 
baps,  of  all  others  in  Europe,  least 
disposed  either  to  heresy  or  schism, 
have  sedulously  excluded  the  see  of 
Rome  from  any  intercourse  with  their 
church,  exce^  through  the  state? 
Why  did  Austria  ?  Why  did  France, 
unlcs3/they  were  satisfied  that  sudi  a 
power,  if  secretly  exercised  over  the 
clergy,  passing  by  the  state,  might, 
and  must  be  abused  ?  If  Roman  ca¬ 
tholic  states  have  not  thought  it  safe  to 
rely  upon  the  mere  security  of  oat^ 
aad  if  they  have  deenaed  it  essential 
to  their  safety  to  fence  tbetncelres 
round  with  admtional  safeguards,  and 
even  to  exclude  the  direct  power  of 
the  see  of  Rome  from  operating  with¬ 
in  their  dominions  in  conceras  not 
purely  appeKaining  to  faith  and  doc¬ 
trine  ;  can  the  Roman  catholics  of 
these  dominions  complain,  if  the  pro- 
testant  state  of  this  realm  should  re¬ 
gard  that  foreign  power  with  similar 
sentiments  of  feir  and  justifiable  jea¬ 
lousy,  and  insist  upon  corresponding 
Bteasures  of  accuri^  and  precautioa  ? 


Are  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland 
entitled  to  impute  to  their  own  go¬ 
vernment  views  either  iHibccal  or  im- 
wise,  when  they  demand  securitiM 
from  them  not  greater  than  states 
purely  Roman  cadMilic  im  thmr  stnie- 
ture  have  required  ?  Shall  k  be  im¬ 
puted  as  a  demand  unreasonable  oa 
the  part  of  thfr  crown  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  not  actuaHy  to  nominate,  ImI  to 
have  the  power  of  excluding  persons 
from  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal 
fttnefcioas,  in  whose  loyalty  his  m^sty 
cannot  confide  ?  Does  it  become  the 
Irish  Roman  cathcdics  to  <  raise  diA- 
culties  on  this  head  ?  They  ought  ta 
recollect,  that  their  church,  l^ing  a 
strictly  papal  church,  pecuhady  waru 
rants-  the  state  in  st^  a  demand. 
The  Roman  catholic  church  of  Ire- 
laad  never  has  vindicated  its  own  li¬ 
berties  against  the  see  of  Rome  {  it 
has  ao  eoncordmty  it  has  ao  domestic 
rights  expressly  secured.  The  pope 
hat,  OB  many  occasions,  rejected  the 
recommendations  of  their  bishops  to 
vacant  sees,  and  substituted  direct  not- 
minntiont  from  himself  in  their  room. 
Fouuding  their  disemline  and  church 
government  principaHy  on  the  canons 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  council 
which  pointedly  saved  to  the  tee  of 
Rome  all  its  rights  and  privities,  ia 
the  most  extended  and  objectionable 
sense,  and  which  has  never  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  points  of  discipline  by 
the  Gallican  and  other  free  churches, 
the  Irish  church  is  at  this  day  one  of 
the  moat  dependent  in  Europe,  and 
that  in  which  the  power  of  the  pope 
has  the  most  unqualified  sway. 

**  Do  they  mean  to  describe  them¬ 
selves  as  such  separatists  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  Roman  catholics 
in  Europe,  that,  consistently  with  the 
prtaciplet  of  their  religion,  they  can¬ 
not  enter  into  any  connection  with 
the  state  under  which  they  live  ?  If 
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•uch  pretensions  are  persevered  in, 
the  inference  must  be,  not  that  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  itself  is  the 
obstacle,  but  that  the  belief  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  it,  at  this  day  prevalent  in  Ire¬ 
land,  is  the  impediment.  Are  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholics  prepared  for  such  an 
avowal  ?  If  they  are,  they  must  wait 
till  better  notions  prevail  on  their 
part,  before  they  can  hope  to  urge 
their  claims  with  any  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  show,  that  such  a  modified  en¬ 
dowment  of  the  clergy  of  a  dissent¬ 
ing  community  was  compatible  with 
the  preservation  of  the  established 
churw  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 
,**  This  had  been  done  to  the  Roman 
catholic  clergy  of  Scotland  no  longer 
ago  than  in  1796 ;  and  the  late  pope 
had  expressed  his  grateful  acknow¬ 
ledgments  for  this  extension  of  royal 
benevolence.  The  episcopal  church 
of  Scotland  was  endowed  by  the  state, 
without  prejudice  to  the  established 
presbytenan  religion ;  and  in  Ireland, 
the  presbyterian  clergy  had  long  en¬ 
joyed  such  an  endowment.  A  sys¬ 
tem  like  this,  he  contended,  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  strengthen  the  established 
church,  by  tranquillizing  Ireland,  and 
placing  the  clergy  of  the  most  nume¬ 
rous  sect  in  a  more  friendly  relation 
to  the  state.  These  were  his  opinions, 
and  they  had  been  those  of  Mr  Pitt. 
The  TOvemment  which  had  effected 
the  Union  gave  the  most  unequivocal 
proof  of  its  sincerity,  in  retiring  from 
administration  at  a  moment  when  they 
enjoyed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
confidence  of  their  sovereign  and  of 
the  country.  If  they  found  greater 
impediments  than  they  expected,— 
much  greater  than  they  could  over¬ 
come,  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
views,  no  fair  man  could  impute  to 
them,  on  that  account,  that  they  did 


not  discharge  their  public  duty  ho¬ 
nestly,  boldly ,  and  disinterestedly ;  and 
if,  after  they  had  gpven  this  decisive 
'and  unequivocal  proof  of  the  designs 
they  had  formed  for  consolidating  all 
the  advantages  of  the  Union,  mey 
were  conscientiously  satisfied,  from 
what  then  passed,  that  the  measure 
could  not  be  pressed  with  advantage, 
it  became  them  to  recollect,  that  this 
was  not  the  only  question  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  empire  were  in¬ 
volved,  and  to  feel  that  duty  com¬ 
manded  them  no  longer  to  refuse 
their  services  to  their  sovereign,  when 
his  majesty  condescended  to  require 
them.*’ 

Lord  Castlereagh  concluded  by  re¬ 
peating,  <*that  no  advantage  could 
result  from  going  into  a  committee, 
whilst  its  successful  accomplishment 
remained,  in  his  opinion,  impossible. 
How  much  more  nopeless  had  it  be¬ 
come  at  the  present  moment,  when, 
in  addition  to  all  the  former  impedi¬ 
ments  to  success,  obstacles  the  most 
serious,  and  to  him  the  most  unex¬ 
pected,  had  been  raised  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholics  themselves.  It  never 
had  been  any  part  of  his  purpose  to 
force  the  protestant  mind  upon  the 
subject.  Time,  and  a  due  disposition 
evinced  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholics  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  state,  might  create  fiivourable  im¬ 
pressions,  the  growth  of  which,  re¬ 
trocessions  of  sentiment,  such  as  those 
lately  witnessed,  could  not  fail  to 
checK  and  to  destroy.  For  what  pur¬ 
pose  go  into  a  committee,  when  no 
person  has  any  plan  to  propose ;  when 
the  Roman  catholics  are  neither  pre¬ 
pared  nor  enabled  to  comply  with 
what  is  allowed  even  by  Mr  Grattan, 
who  moves  the  committee,  to  be  an  es¬ 
sential  preliminary  ?  But  there  were 
other  insuperable  bars  at  present  to 
ita  accomplishmeat ;  the  public  mind 
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WM  not  ripe  for  the  measure,  the  in> 
disposition  was  too  mneral  and  too 
stronff.  and  he  much  doubted  the  po> 
licy  having  exposed  a  Question  of 
this  nature  to  successive  defeats,  by 
bringing  it  forward  under  such  cir* 
cumstances.*' 

Had  there  been  no  other  obstacles 
to  the  concessions  which  were  demand* 
ed  by  the  advocates  of  the  Irish  ca¬ 
tholics,  than  what  the  conduct  of  the 
catholic  clergy  respecting  the  veto 
occasioned,  ^t  obstacle  alone  was 
insuperable ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  facts  were  stated,  not  only  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  but  by  Mr  Grattan 
and  Sir  J.  C.  Hippesley  themselves, 
sufficed  to  prove  this.  General  M. 
Matthew,  however,  taking  the  opini¬ 
ons  of  these  two  members,  and  put¬ 
ting  their  statement  of  the  facts  con¬ 
veniently  out  of  sight,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  they  had  left  little  for 
him,  or  for  any  one  else  to  say  on  the 
suluect.  Then,  led  away  by  the  re¬ 
collection  of  those  times  which  were 
equally  disgraceful  to  both  parties, 
and  wtiich  not  only  the  love  we  bear 
our  country,  but  tne  respect  we  bear 
to  human  nature,  would  make  us  wish, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  blot  out  of  hu¬ 
man  history,  he  entered  upon  a  most 
imprudent  and  inflammatory  strain. 
“  Let  it  not,”  said  he,  “  be  suppo¬ 
sed  that  I  am  exaggerating  while  1 
state  the  cruelties  exercised  by  this 
country  towards  Ireland  in  the  year 
1798,  for  of  that  which  I  shall  state, 
I  was  myself  an  eye  witness.  I  saw, 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  and  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  scenes  which  will  excite 
horror  even  in  the  very  recital ;  and 
what  must  they  be  to  those  who  saw 
them  ? — what,  indeed,  to  those  who 
felt  them  ? — I  saw  honest  men  drag¬ 
ged  from  their  families  and  thrown 
into  prisons,  without  proof  or  trial, 
is  contempt  of  that  boasted  pillar  of 


the  constitution,  Magna  Charta,  which 
provides,  *  That  no  person  shall  be 
imprisoned  except  by  the  judgement 
of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.” 

I  did  also  see  honest  and  industrioua 
men  seized  by  military  force,  strip- 

Kd  and  tied  up  to  triangles  or  hu¬ 
rts,  and  contrary  to  all  laws,  hu¬ 
man  and  divine,  barbarously  whipt, 
flogged,  tortured,  or  half  hanged,  and 
infwously  forced  to  confess  crimes 
of  which  they  were  innocent,  and 
wliich  they  confessed  merely  because 
unable  to  endure  more  pain  ;  and  this 
in  contempt  and  defiance  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  says,  *  No  tor¬ 
ture  nor  cruelty  shall  be  exercised  to¬ 
wards  a  British  subject.*  1  did  see 
men,  in  hundreds,  msulted  beyond 
endurance,  and  lying  in  ditches  in  p 
dying  state,  after  their  houses  had 
been  burnt,  and  their  little  property 
reduced  to  ashes ;  their  wives  or  sis¬ 
ters  ravished  before  their  faces,  and 
some  of  their  daughters,  children  of 
ten  years  of  age,  barbarously  and  in¬ 
humanly  defiled  by  a  rabble  rout  of 
English  fencibles  and  German  mer¬ 
cenaries.  All  these  horrors  took  place 
in  Ireland  in  the  year  1798,  during 
the  administration  of  that  worst  of  au 
lord-lieutenants.  Lord  Camden.  When 
Mr  Pitt  saw  the  effects  of  this  diabo¬ 
lical  system,  he  saw  clearly  that  no 
good  whatever  could  result  from  it  ( 
the  system  of  torture  was  abandoned, 
mercy  was  resumed.  Lord  Camden 
was  withdrawn.  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
sent  in  his  place,  conciliation  was 
tried,  and  tranquillity  instantly  fol¬ 
lowed. 

”  Happy  the  people  were  at  this 
change  for  a  while :  happy  they 
might  have  continued  ;  but  the  am¬ 
nesty  was  shortly  afterwards  broken 
by  the  government  party.  And  would 
any  man  wonder,  after  this,  if  the 
people  of  Ireland  should  be  roused 
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to  F0vmge }  Was  there  aot  cause 
enough  for  resentment  and  vengeance 
aa  the  cold-blooded  murders  of  their 
fetfaert,  noother^  and  brothers  ?  In 
the  poUuUoo  aed  defilement  of  their 
wives,  their  sisters,  and  their  daugh* 
ters  i  Aod  yet,  JiotunthsUnding  the 
butchery  of  40,000  of  them  in  that 
^ear,  the  people  of  Ireland  remained 
true  to  their  allegiance.  After  this 
atateraeut  of  facts,  will  any  saan  io 
his  senses  come  forward  and  tell  US 
that  such  men  are  not  to  be  trusted* 
and  are  unfit  to  he  admitted  to  our 
glorious  constitution  ?  Is  it  not  mad* 
ooss  to  refuse  to  four  millions  of  his 
lAajeaty’sWal8ufcyecU,meu,Qf  whom 
one  biJf  of  your  army  aod  navy  are 
composed*  men,  witb^  whom  you 
sonnot  man  that  navy  or  recruit  that 
army,  the  eojoymeot  ,.of  those  pri- 
ei^yed  by -their  couatrymen 
of  a  diieeent  religion  i  I  call  upon 
][oa,  in  the  name  (d  God,  and  of  my 
country,  for  theemancitmtiem  of  these 
OST  brave  and  loyal  countrymen  1  the 
aalmtien  of -this  country  depends  up* 
on  k  I  aod  the  refusal  must  tend  to 
the  aubversioo  of  this  empire.  For, 
k)  case  of  an  invasioa,  whaft  have  you 
to  look  tol  So  soon  as  that  mao, 
who  has  humbled  the  rest  of  conti. 
oentd  £urQpe«  shall  have  finished  the 
conquest  of  Spaia*  be  will  have  all 
the  ports  of  Europe  in  his  power, 
whmia  he  can  prepare  and  man  his 
flacU  ui'spitc  of  your  blockading  eye* 
tarn ;  aod  they  may  sail  from  ports 
so  convenient  to  the  Irish  shorce,  diat 
BO  man  can  foretel  the  moment  in 
which  they  may  come  upon  you.  Be 
•ot  tao  confident  of  your  strength,  if 
the  enemy  should  knd  in  Irelss^, 
when  your  conduct  shall  have  dis- 
msted  and  exasperated  that  praple. 
T^wy  have  an  knmeese  pepulmion  fit 
to  take  arms,  and  ready  to  be  brought 
fcauwrd.  Ireland  was  ready  to  bring 


into  the  field  300,000  fighting  men 
equipped  for  service ;  they  could  re. 
inforce  that  army  iu  six  weeks  by  a 
levy  of  60,000  more ;  and  they  never 
required  fivm  France,  nor  would  they 
accept,  though  offered,  a  greater  au* 
xiliary  force  than  10,000  men,  and 
4(0,000  stands  of  arms.  What  would, 
then,  be  the  fate  of  this  country  ia 
case  of  an  invasion,  with  Ireland  ia 
hostility  ?  You  would  then  see  Irish 
force  and  Irish  discontent  united 
t^inst  you,  and  a  Urge  French  fleet 
manned  with  Irish  samrs,  to  du^ute 
wkh  you  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  | 
by  such  a  change  Ireland  would  have 
every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to 
lose.  The  Irish  would  form  a  go* 
vernmont  their  own.  They  would 
abolish  penal  Uws  :  they  would  aho* 
lUh  tithes,  and  not  pay  one  fifth  of  the 
taxes  they  do  qt  present.  Theywo^d 
save  to  home  expenditure  the  wlufle 
of  those  rents  paid  to  the  absentee 
proprietors  of  Unded  estates  ;  •  per¬ 
petual  drain '(k'  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  no  part  of  which  ever  rc* 
turns  to  replenirii  its  resources.  They 
would  get  rid  of  60  millions  of  your 
public  debt.  They  would  get  rid  of 
youresubliihmeBtin  church  and  state, 
and  of  your  .lord.lieutenaat,  whose 
office  ought  tq  have  been  abolished 
at  the  Union,  which  would  have  sa¬ 
ved  to  the  country  180,0001.  a^ear. 
And  if,  by  your  oppression,  they 
should  be  driven  to  a  separation,  you 
could  never  afterwards  be  able  to  sub¬ 
due  them ;  far  you  could  never,  at 
any  one  time,  send  100,900  men  into 
Ireland,  deprived  of  the  aid  which 
Ireland  gives  iu  the  rccruitipg  yo>ar 
army  ;  and  what  chaaoe  would  you 
have  even  with  suck  a  force  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  able  to  muster, 
at  48  hours  notice,  SOOyOOOmen,  and 
to  re-inforcethem  by  SOdXK)  recruits 
per  month,  for  six  months  i  That 
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country  wants  nothing  from  you, — it 
own  you  nothing  in  point  of  grati* 
tude.  In  48  hours  they  could  effect 
their  purpose.  They  could  seize  on 
your  fortresses,  and  secure,  as  hosta¬ 
ges,  all  the  members  of  your  govern¬ 
ment  there.  The  practicability  of  all 
I  have  stated  was  proved  before  the 
secret  committee  oi  the  Irish  parlia¬ 
ment  by  four  leading  persons, — you 
may  call  them  traitors  if  you  will ; 
but  nobody  will  accuse  them  of  not 
knowing  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  know  the  situation  of  Ireland 
as  well  as  any  man  in  this  country. 

I  have  in  that  country,  and  from  that 
country,  knowledge  of  certain  mat¬ 
ters  which  no  other  man  in  this  house 
possesses  but  one,  and  he  does  not 
make  use  of  his  knowledge.  For  the 
last  sixteen  years  I  .have  made  it  my 
business  to  understand  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  ;  and  I  know  what  I  say, 
when  I  tell  you  they  can  bring  into 
the  field  300,000  men  fit  for  military 
operations,  and  that  they  could  in  six 
weeks  replace  a  loss  of  60,000  of 
them  ;  for  this  is  a  calculation  delibe¬ 
rately  made.” 

Geneftl  Mathew  grew  calmer  in 
the  course  of  his  speeA.  **  There  ex¬ 
isted  at  this  time,”  he  said,  **  a  power¬ 
ful  party  in  Ireland,  attached  to  the 
true  interests  of  that  country,  and 
daily  increasing  in  strength.  The  in¬ 
terests  of  that  country  were  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  this.  Complete  emancipation 
was  all  that  was  wanting  to  render 
the  British  empire  invitlnerable.  If 
the  king’s  coronation  oath  stood  in 
the  way,  parliament  ought  to  repeal 
it,  and  frame  a  new  one,  more  con¬ 
formable  to  the  times.  He  himself 
saw  no  possible  objection  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  appointment  of  catholic  bishof  s, 
and  the  catholic  clergy  of  Tipperary 
had  passed  resolutions  in  favour  of  it. 
Nevertheless,  whether  he  were  right 
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or  wrong,  his  judgement  was  not  con¬ 
siderable  enough  to  be  put  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  that  of  four  millions  of 
people,  who  knew  their  own  interests, 
and  the  principles  of  their  faith  infi¬ 
nitely  better  than  he  could  do.  They 
had  decided  that  point  for  themselves ; 
whatever  they  decided  he  should  al-  ' 
ways  support,  and  he  would  give  his 
unc^ualined  vote  for  catholic  emanci¬ 
pation,  whether  they  allowed  the  veto 
to  the  sovereign  or  not.” 

General  M.  Mathew  had  told  the 
ministers  what  they  had  to  fear  from 
the  Irish  ;  the  Hon.  W.  Lambe  and 
Mr  Ponsonby  drew  portraits  not 
less  terrific  of  Buonaparte.  **  Is  he 
not,”  said  Mr  Ponsonby,  **  one  of 
those  extraordinary  men  whom  Pro¬ 
vidence  creates  to  bring  dbout  those 
great  and  extraordinarv  revolutions, 
which  in  two  or  three  thousand  years 
arc  produced,  and  totally  change  the 
moral  and  political  state  of  the  world  ? 

Is  he  not  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  both  as  a  military  man 
and  a  general  statesman  ?  I  say  he  is 
the  greatest  man  that  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  the 
strength  of  his  faculties,  and  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  his  mind.”  ”  His  actions,” 
said  Mr  Lambe,  **  scarcely  resemble 
those  of  human  conquerors ; — how¬ 
ever  we  may  abhor  his  atrocities,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  look  upon  his 
character  with  something  of  a  super¬ 
stitious  awe  and  veneration.”  Lord 
Jocelyn,  who  spoke  against  the  com¬ 
mittee,  said,  **  that  the  true  cause  oi 
the  discontented  state  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  found  in  the  perpetual  absence 
of  the  great  land-holders ;  and  that 
till  they  were  taught  to  reside  occa¬ 
sionally  among  their  tenantry,  to  en¬ 
courage  their  industry,  inspire  them 
,  with  confidence,  influence  their  man¬ 
ners  and  morals  by  example,  and  teach 
them  a  due  submission  to  the  laws,  it 
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would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  tranquil¬ 
lity  in  Ireland  ; — no  catholic  emanci¬ 
pation  would  ever  effect  it.  Every 
man  who  has  travelled  over  that  coun¬ 
try  must  have  marked  on  the  very 
face  of  it  the  contrast  between  the 
high  state  of  cultivation,  improve¬ 
ment,  and  tranquillity  which  reigns 
in  the  estates  of  the  resident  land¬ 
holders,  and  the  wretched  appearance 
of  those  estates  where  the  owners  are 
absentees,  and  the  tenants  are  deliver¬ 
ed  over  to  the  disposal  of  mercenary 
agents.  This  was  the  true  cause  of 
the  evil,  and  the  speculative  grievan¬ 
ces  which  were  complained  of  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  real  source  of 
discontent.”  Mr  Ponsonby  replied, 
“  that  if  Lord  Jocelyn  thought  resi¬ 
dent  landlords  were  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  he  must  try  his 
hand  at  repealing  the  Union  ;  for  the 
natural  effect  and  object  of  the  Union 
was  to  draw  the  great  proprietors  out 
of  Ireland.  If  that,”  he  continued, 
cannot  be  done,  I  trust  those  con¬ 
cessions  will  be  made  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  satisfying  the  people  of 
that  country  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
Ireland  never  obtained 'any  consider¬ 
able  advantages,  except  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  England’s  embarrassments. 
That  is  the  melancholy  and  deplora¬ 
ble  truth.  If  you  go  on  refusing 
every  thing  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
depend  upon  it  they  will  say,  that 
the  Union  has  made  them  worse  than 
they  were,  and  that  what  you  refuse 
they  would  have  obtained  from  their 
own  parliament — their  own  parlia¬ 
ment  must  have  relieved  them  from 
th'^ir  oppressions.  If  you  persevere 
in  resisting  their  just  pretensions,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  they  will  think  of  more 
dangerous  means  of  enforcing  their 
claims,  and  the  ability  and  inclination 
of  the  emperor  of  the  French  will  not* 
long  leave  them  without  that  assist¬ 


ance  and  co-operation  they  may  re¬ 
quire.  Are  you  aware  of  what  would 
be  the  certain  consequence  of  their  re¬ 
sorting  to  such  dangerous  assistance  ! 
Never  will  you  be  able  to  secure 
Ireland  by  continuing  the  conduct 
which  you  have  hitherto  pursued  j 
and  be  assured,  if  you  proce^  in  that 
course,  that  either  during  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  life,  or  in  the  reign  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  there  will  be  a  convulsion  in 
that  unhappy  country,  which  will  ei¬ 
ther  place  It  in  the  power  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  or  make  it  a  frightful  scene  of 
bloodshed,  devastation,  and  ruin.” 

The  former  part  of  Mr  Ponsonby ’s 
speech  was  employed  in  detailing  to 
the  house  what  had  formerly  past  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Dr  Milner,  when  Dr 
Milner  authorised  him  to  state  that 
the  catholics  were  willing  to  give  up 
the  veto.  Mr  Perceval,  reprehending 
the  spirit  in  which  Mr  Ponsonby  had 
spoken,  expressed  his  sincere  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  that  gentleman  and  Mr 
Grattan  had  so  completely  cleared 
themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  ha¬ 
ving  held  out  fallacious  motives  to 
the  house.  “  The  case,”  said  he, 
“  w’ill  now  stand  clear  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  But  I  cannot  forbear  trusting, 
that  from  the  whole  of  this  strange 
transaction  we  shall  learn  a  useful  les¬ 
son,  and  that  in  future  we  shall  not 
depend  too  much  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  advocates  for  the  concessions, 
as  to  the  judgement  they  may  form  of 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  ca¬ 
tholics  upon  this  subject.  We  now 
know  with  what  feelings  we  are  to 
receive  any  representations  coming 
from  that  quarter.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary,”  said  Mr  Perceval,  “  to  do  more 
at  present  than  meet  the  arguments 
o&  the  mover  of  this  question  upon 
the  ground  which  he  has  chosen.  He 
has  himself  declared,  that  either  the 
veto  or  the  domestic  nomination  are 
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indispensable  before'  the  concession 
can  be  granted.  That  the  veto  would 
be  objected  to,  we  know  :  that  any 
equivalent  arrangement  would  be  ac¬ 
ceded  to,  we  have  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve.  But  suppose  S'lch  an  arrange¬ 
ment  were  agreed  to,  it  supposes  a 
contract  to  which  the  government  of 
this  country,  the  Roman  catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  the  pope,  must  all  be 
arties.  Now  the  pope  may  refuse 
is  sanction,  Buonaparte  may  compel 
him  to  refuse  it,  or  the  catholics  may 
change  their  mind  ;  and  you  cannot 
punim  them  for  non-performance, 
•without  justly  incurring  the  charge 
of  intolerance.  Should  the  present 
race  of  catholics  make  the  concession, 
how  can  they  bind  the  religious  scru¬ 
ples  of  their  children  ? 

“  What  would  be  our  situation,  if, 
after  all  the  disabilities  of  which  the 
catholics  complain  had  been  removed, 
on  the  supposition  that  certain  con¬ 
cessions  on  their  part  would  be  per¬ 
petual,  the  sons  of  those  catholics 
should  refuse  to  abide  by  what  was 
stipulated  for  them  ?  nay,  if  the  per¬ 
sons  themselves  who  had  conceded 
them  should  repent  of  their  conces¬ 
sion  ?  We  could  not  punish  them  for 
withdrawing  their  consent ;  and  if  we 
did,  we  should  be  justly  accused  of 
interfering  in  a  matter  of  religion  and 
conscience  with  the  hand  of  power. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  ar¬ 
gues,  and  for  aught  1  know  may 
argue  correctly,  that  the  veto  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Roman  catholic  reli¬ 
gion  ;  but  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  validity  of  that  argument  ?  In  such 
a  case,  none  can  be  competent  judges 
but  the  catholics  themselves  ;  and  if 
they  declare  that  they  cannot  con¬ 
scientiously  grant  such  a  power,  it  “is 
just  as  intolerant  to  require  them  to 
grant  it,  as  to  insist  on  their  taking 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  Suppose,  af¬ 


ter  such  a  concession  on  their  parts, 
persons  assumed  the  episcopal  cha¬ 
racter,  functions,  and  authoriy,  with¬ 
out  complying  with  these  terms,  and 
the  Roman  catholics  acknowledged 
their  authority,  how  would  you  pre¬ 
vent  them  ?  Suppose  they  aiserred  it 
to  be  an  article  of  faith,  of  reh'gion, 
not  to  suffer  a  protestant  to  interfere 
in  the  election  or  nomination  of  their 
bishops,  would  you  prosecute  them  } 
would  you  punish  them  for  this  ar¬ 
ticle  of  their  faith  i  would  you  ? 
where  then  would  be  your  toleration  I 
yet  without  this,  what  is  the  validity 
of  your  agreement  ? 

“  Besides,  too,  is  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  practicable  ?  how  is  the  consent 
of  the  pope  to  be  obtained  ?  how  are 
we  to  procure  access  to  him  ?  And 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  his 
ratification  while  he  remains  a  prison¬ 
er,  if  Buonaparte  were  to  consent  that 
he  should  give  it,  without  which  con¬ 
sent  I  conclude  no  man  is  so  idle  to 
suppose  the  pope  could  give  it,  might 
he  not  when  at  large  retract  his  for¬ 
mer  act,  and  plead  in  justification  his 
farmer  situation  ?  Let  us  not  then 
be  amused  with  a  project,  the  nature 
of  which  it  is  not  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain,  and  the  execution  of  which 
borders  upon  impossibility.  Surely 
this  is  enough  to  show  that  the  ho¬ 
nourable  mover,  upon  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  ought  to  oppose  his  own  mo¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  result  of  a  committee 
upon  these  petitions  mus*  be  to  excite 
expectations  which  cannot  possibly 
be  gratified,  and  to  leave  the  public 
mind  in  a  state  much  worse  than  that 
in  which  it  was  found.  That  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  one  objec¬ 
tion  to  concession  ;  I  have  two  ;  and 
though  I  think  his  a  serious  ojie,  and 
.one  which  his  proposed  remedy  would 
not  cure,  yet  there  is  another,  which, 
with  a  view  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
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land,  I  think  of  much  greater  import*  misled  by  the  train  of  arguments  of 
ance.  I  remain  of  the  opinion  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  catholics  of  Ireland  are  disposed  He  may  discuss  the  propriety  of  this 
to  go  farther  than  what  they  now  de*  or  that  restriction,  but  upon  these 
mand  as  emancipation  ;  that  whatever  questions  be  is  not  a  man  open  to 
they  now  profess,  nay,  whatever  they  conviction,  or  whom  any  arrangement 
now  may  feel,  they  will  not,  they  can*  could  satisfy.  If  the  catholics  were 
not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  to  lie  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  to  im* 
of  the  entire  and  exclusive  establish*  plore  him  to  name  his  own  terms,  his 
ment  of  their  religion  in  Ireland,  answer  must  be,  *  I  can  never  be  sa* 
Nay,  the  better  the  Roman  catholic,  tisfied.  I  can  propose  no  arrange- 
the  more  sincere  he  is  in  his  faith  ;  ments  ;  I  can  accept  no  terms.  You 
the  more  attached  to  his  religion,  the  are  men  whom  I  cannot  trust ;  I  can* 
more  impossible  it  is  to  suppose  that  not  believe  you  upon  your  oaths.* 
he  could  be  satisfied  till  he  had  ob*  In  what  other  language  could  the 
tained  that  establishment.  But  there  right  honourable  gentleman  express 
are  many  whom  even  this  would  not  himself,  who  must  judge  of  the  prin* 
satisfy, — who  distinctly  state  that  a  ciples  of  other  men  by  his  own  r  for 
repeal  of  the  Union  is  necessary  for  he  has  told  you,  that  if,  instead  of  be* 
the  salvation  of  Ireland.  This  is  the  ing  so  truly  orthodox  as  he  is,  he  were 
declared  sentiment  of  many  who  are  a  schismatic,  he  would  ask  for  immu* 
foremost  among  the  catholics  them*  nities  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  using 
selves,  and  such  opinions  every  day  them  to  overthrow  the  establishment 
issue  from  the  press.  What,  there*  from  which  the  concession  of  them 
fore,  are  we  to  judge,  but  that  eman*  had  been  obtained ;  that  he  would 
cipation  is  not  the  real  object  of  the  not,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  satisfied, 
petitioners,  and  that  nothing  will  sa*  until  he  had  succeeded  in  demolishing 
tisfy  them  but  a  separation  from  this  the  one  church,  and  setting  up  the 
country  ?  This,  I  trust,  is  far  from  other  on  its  ruins.  With  such  a  man 
the  general  sentiment;  but  the  ca*  it  is  idle  to  discuss  arrangements;  with 
tholics  of  Ireland,  as  a  general  body,  his  consent  none  will  ever  be  carried 
would  never  be  contented  unless  with  practically  into  efl'ect.  It  is  not,  how* 
the  full  establishment  of  their  church,  ever,  my  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  re* 
I  always  argued  the  question  in  that  ligious  doctrines  of  this  man  of  into* 
way,  and  1  do  so  now,  quite  fearless  lerance,  nor  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
of  the  censures  that  may  be  cast  by  house  in  exposing  the  weakness  and 
any  one  on  my  motives.”  bigotry  of  arguments  which  have 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  been  so  often  exposed  and  refuted.” 
Mr  Perceval,  after  such  fair  and  irre*  This  was  a  convenient  mode  of  an* 
fragable  arguments  so  temperately  de*  swering  Mr  Perceval’s  reasoning ;  and 
livered,  could  have  no  cause  to  anti*  Mr  Whitbread,  leaving  unnoticed  all 
cipate  censure  ;  but  he  knew  the  tern*  the  difficulties  which  would  precede 

£er  of  his  opponents,  and  the  sort  of  concession,  and  all  the  dangers  which 
mguage  which  he  expected  was  libe*  would  follow  it,  proceeded  to  the  ea* 
rally  poured  upon  him  by  Mr  Whit*  sier  task  of  indulging  in  declamation 
bread.  “  Let  not  the  house,”  said  and  in  personalities.  “  True  it  was,” 
that  gentleman,  «  be  for  a  moment  he  said,  <*  General  M.  Mathew  bad 
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recommeaded  with  great  fenrour  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  Ample  allow¬ 
ance  was  due  to  the  ardent  feelings  of 
a  true-born  Irishman ;  and  who  could 
blame  his  heated  language,  when  it 
i^s  recollected  that  he  was  an  eye  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  horrors  of  1798,  and  that 
he  sees  in  1810  the  minister  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  tools  of  that  minister, 
use  every  topic  of  inflammation,  and 
encourage  every  rancorous  feeling,  in 
discussing  the  claims  of  the  cathcdics. 
I  impute  not  this  blame  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  nor  to  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  while  he  was  chief  secretary,  nor 
to  his  brother,  who  now  fills  the  same 
office, — it  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
has  thought  it  decent  and  fair  to  op¬ 
pose  every  species  of  obstacle  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  Irish  catholics. 
But  we  must  not  argue  from  the 
warmth  or  even  violence  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  person,  addressing  a  meeting 
or  issuing  a  publication  under  the 
keen  sense  of  suffering,  and  using  in¬ 
temperate  language,  to  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  collective  mass  of  ca¬ 
tholics.  We  have  had  recent  expe¬ 
rience  indeed,  that  one  misguided,  or 
misguiding  man,  may  convulse  the 
moral  feelings  of  a  whole  country, 
and  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  most  beneficial  national  arrange¬ 
ment.  Mr  Perceval  succeeded  in  so 
doing,  and  thereby  obtained  the  reins 
of  power ;  but  let  us  hope  that  no 
intemperance  corresponding  with  his 
own,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  he 
denies  justice,  will  be  permitted  to 
defeat  their  object  and  further  his.’* 
Mr  Whitbread  next  attached  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Mr  Canning.  “  The 
noble  lord,’*  said  he,  **  has  told  us  he 
conceives  there  are  many  arguments 
which  might  be  successfully  urged  to 
convince  the  most  obstinate  enemies 
to  the  catholic  claims  of  the  propriety 


of  granting  them.  We  have  seen  him 
twice  associated  with  ministers,  the 
tenure  of  whose  office  was  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  catholics.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  if  he  ever  exerted  his 
talents  to  convince  the  present  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  this  his 
great  political  error,  as  it  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  do,  or  w’hether  he 
found  him  an  unmalleable  mass  of  bi¬ 
gotry  ?  The  noble  lord  has  spoken 
in  this  debate  more  like  a  statesman 
than  we  ever  heard  him  speak  while 
he  had  any  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  state.  I  congratulate 
the  Irish  on  his  emancipation,  and  I 
congratulate  himself.  I  congratulate 
Mr  Canning  also,  that  he  too  is  free 
to  declare  his  sentiments,  and  act  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  feelings,  upon  a  point 
of  such  transcendant  importance.  It 
is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the 
two  friends  to  tne  catholic  claims,  who 
joined  the  anti-catholic  administration 
for  their  own  reasons,  have  both  re¬ 
linquished  their  situations  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  conduct  of  the  one  to¬ 
ward  the  other.  We  have  no  longer 
a  cabinet  composed  of  jarring  opi¬ 
nions  on  this  point, — it  is  one  pure 
unadulterated  lump  of  bigotry.” 

Then,  as  if  the  battle  were  to  be 
won  by  shouting  victory,  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread  exclaimed,  **  Repeated  discus¬ 
sion  drives  bigotry  from  her  strong¬ 
holds.  The  cruel  restrictions  upon 
the  catholics  will  be  removed  as  mists 
are  dispelled  by  the  noon-day  sun. 
The  coronation  oath  used  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  van  of  the  battle  against 
their  claims ;  the  coronation  oath  is 
abandoned :  thefalse  statements  which 
were  made  respecting  it,  the  fidse  in¬ 
ferences  which  were  drawn  from  them, 
have  been  so  often  and  so  fully  ex- 

f>osed  that  it  has  become  quite  harm- 
ess,— -its  advocates  are  ashamed  of  it. 
Is  not  the  desertion  of  the  corona- 
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tion  oath  a  step  gained  by  the  ca* 
thohcs  ?  Is  it  not  another  great  step 
gained,  that  the  university  of  Oxford 
has  elected  Lord  Grenville  her  chan* 
cellor  ?”  Sir  W  Scott’s  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  University  stood  a 
little  in  the  way  of  this  assertion,  and 
Mr  Whitbread  confessed  that  it  gave 
him  no  srnall  degree  of  mortification 
to  see  such  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and 
cruelty  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing.  “  Mr  Grattan,”  he  continued, 
“  in  his  opening  speech  talked  of  the 
dungeons  of  theology,  and  the  mad¬ 
house  of  casuistry.  I  am  not  versed 
in  the  voluminous  writings  which 
have  encumbered  and  obscured  the 
truths  delivered  to  us  in  the  gospel ; 
but  to  me,  as  to  all  men,  are  open  the 
writings  of  the  Evangelists,  wherein 
alone  we  can  And  the  history  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Divine  Dispenser 
of  our  revelation  ;  whemn  alone  are 
recorded  the  words  which  fell  from 
his  mouth.  I  do  not  there  And  any 
authority  given  to  man  to  persecute 
his  fellow  man,  because  he  does  not 
accept  the  same  interpretation  with 
himself  of  all  the  mysteries  of  our  re¬ 
ligion.  I  do  not  there  And  that  I 
have  the  right,  however  I  may  have 
the  power,  to  deprive  my  neighbour 
of  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  the  civil 
blessings  of  that  community  in  which 
we  live,  because  he  takes  the  sacred 
symbolical  words  uttered  by  our  Sa¬ 
viour  in  a  sense  more  literal  than  I 
do.  Religion  is  a  matter  of  concern¬ 
ment  to  each  individual  man.  No 
man,  no  collection  of  men,  can  im¬ 
pose  a  belief  upon  another.  They 
can  have  no  right  then  to  deprive  any 
man,  or  description  of  men,  of  their 
civil  freedom,  on  account  of  their 
conscientious  scruples.  It  has  been 
said  there  is  a  natural  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  church  and  state.  That 
position  I  deny.  That  there  ought 


to  be  an  union  between  the  state  and 
a  church  establishment,  I  admit ;  but 
when  the  state  unites  with  the  church, 
she  ought  not  to  lend  her  strength 
to  the  church  for  the  puipose  of  per¬ 
secuting  all  who  dissent  from  her  te¬ 
nets.” 

When  Mr  Whitbread  talked  thus 
of  intolerance  and  persecution,  did  it 
never  occur  to  him  that  these  charges 
were  rather  more  applicable  to  Ca¬ 
tholicism  than  to  the  framers  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Test  Act  ?  Had  he 
forgotten  that  intolerance  and  perse¬ 
cution  are  the  avowed  principles  and 
necessary  duties  of  the  Roman  catho¬ 
lic  church  ?  Mr  Canning,  whom  he 
had  as  it  were  called  upon,  shortly 
replied,  and  declared  that  he  did  not 
conceive  himself  pledged  either  for 
or  against  the  claims  ot  the  catholics. 
“  I  do  not,”  said  he,  “  mean  to  deny 
or  disguise  my  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  highly  desirable,  highly  conducive 
to  the  strength  and  happiness  of  the 
empire,  that  all  the  clashing  and  con- 
Aicting  interests  of  protestants  and 
catholics  should  be  reconciled.  I 
think,  moreover,  that  great  as  are  the 
difEculties  which  now  oppose  such 
reconciliation,  the  time  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  come  when  its  consummation 
will  take  place.  But  the  present  time 
I  do  not  think  ripe  for  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  ’  How  indeed  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  any  man  so  to  consider  it, 
when  one  of  the  two  contending  par¬ 
ties  is  at  variance  within  itself  ?  It  is 
not  a  little  extraordinary  that  protes¬ 
tants  should  be  expected  to  be  of  one 
mind  as  to  granting  every  thing  to 
the  catholics,  when  such  a  discord¬ 
ance  of  opinions  reigns  among  the 
catholics  themselves,  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  they  would  accept  the 
grant.  The  opposition  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  this  night  has  been  rested  on  the 
sole  ground  of  the  want  of  any  ade 
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uate  Kcurlty,  the  absence  of  any  de* 
nite  suggestion  on  their  part,  in  the 
room  of  that  which  was  tendered  ten 
years  ago,  and  which  has  since  been 
publicly  withdrawn.  I  am  sincerely 
glad  that  it  was  thus  confined,  »b> 
staining  from  all  those  generalities 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  catholic 
religion,  which  have  given  to  former 
discussions  on  this  subject  so  hostile 
and  angry  a  character.  And  it  is  bo 
less  a  satisfaction  to  me,  that,  on  the 
other  side,  the  question  has  not  been 
argued  on  any  abstract  principle  of 
right ;  a  mode  of  argument  which  I 
should  have  felt  myself  obliged,  as 
much  as  the  most  bigotted  protestant, 
to  resist. 

“  To  maintain  the  claims  of  the 
catholics  on  such  a  grouud,  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  nothing  less  than  to  argue  that 
there  should  be  no  national  establish¬ 
ed  religion  at  all :  it  is  to  argue  against 
the  pmicy  of  all  nations,  ancient  or 
modern,  with  the  political  frame  of 
which  some  system  of  religion,  pure 
or  corrupt,  has  invariably  been  asso¬ 
ciated  and  incorporated,  to  uphold 
and  consecrate  the  civil  establish¬ 
ments.  Sir  J.  Newport  alone  has  in¬ 
sisted  upon  this  argument  of  right. 
If,  as  he  insists,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
catholics  to  be  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  it  is  injustice,  it  is  tyranny 
to  withhold  them.  A  state,  then, 
has  no  right  to  maintain  its  establish¬ 
ed  religion  by  any  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges  ;  and  if  the  catholics  possess  a 
right  to  be  admitted  to  all  privileges 
on  the  footing  of  the  members  of  the 
established  church,  so  do  all  the  dis¬ 
senters  of  every  denomination.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  such  doc¬ 
trine  would  be  the  destruction  of  all 
national  religion,  as  such,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  unlimited  sectarianism 
in  its  room. 


“  To  the  present  motion  I  object 
in  limine,  because,  with  all  my  pro¬ 
fessions  of  good  will,  with  all  my  dis¬ 
avowal  of  hostility  or  suspicion  to¬ 
ward  the  catholics,  I  cannot  see  what 
approach  is  likely  to  be  made  to  ad¬ 
justment  by  consenting  to  go  into  the 
committee.  No  security  or  engage¬ 
ment  is  offered  on  the  part  of  the  ca¬ 
tholics  ;  their  very  advocates  are  obii- 
ged  to  come  forward  with  censure 
against  them,  for  withdrawing  that 
security  which  was  formerly  propo¬ 
sed  to  parliament  in  their  name.  The 
suggestion  of  domestic  nomination  is 
not  more  easily  attainable  than  the 
\eto,  and  would  be  less  efficacious  if 
attained.  At  least,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  adjourn  this  arrangement 
till  the  papal  see  should  be  once  more 
free  from  the  dominion  of  the  ruler 
of  France  ;  till  then  we  cannot  form 
any  arrangement,  nor  even  then  could 
we  accept  of  any  security  short  of 
the  veto  originally  proposed.  Such, 
at  least,  is,  I  confess,  my  present  opi¬ 
nion  ;  an  opinion,  however,  which  I 
shall  be  willing  to  reconsider,  when¬ 
ever  the  opportunity  of  reconsider¬ 
ing  it  to  any  practical  purpose  shall 
arrive.  But  that  some  such  condi¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  necessary,  no  man 
will  doubt,  who  thinks,  as  I  do,  that 
of  any  adjustment  between  the  ca¬ 
tholics  and  protestants,  mutual  con- 
cession  and  mutual  conciliatioq  must 
be  the  basis  ;  that  such  an  adjust¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  be  permanent,  in 
order  to  produce  any  of  the  fruits 
which  are  expected  from  it,  must  not 
be  a  victory  to  one  party  or  the  other  ; 
it  must  not  be  considered  by  one  side 
as  a  successful  struggle,  nor  as  a  for¬ 
ced  concession  to  a  rival  by  the  other. 
That  the  time  for  this  greatly  to  be 
desired  adjustment  is  not  yet  arrived, 
is  my  clear  and  decided  opinion.  Some 
progress,  1  think,  has  been  mad?  9 
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many  prejudices  have  been  removed ; 
and  mucn  of  the  asperity  which  at¬ 
tended  the  earlier  discussions  would 
have  been  done  away  entirely,  had  it 
not  beeti  for  the  unfortunate  revoca¬ 
tion  by  the  catholics  of  their  own 
volunt^  tender  of  two  years  ago. 
It  is  not  unreasonable,  that,  after 
such  a  retraction,  a  more  mistrustful 
jedousy  should  be  exercised,  and  a 
more  settled  and  perfect  security  re¬ 
quired,  as  to  any  8ubse(|uent  offers  of 
arrangement.  Hence,  in  part,  arises 
that  indisposition  which  unquestion¬ 
ably  exists  in  the  public  mind  at  pre¬ 
sent  ; — which  exists  not,  as  has  been 
vainly  supposed,  in  one  quarter  only 
in  this  country,  a  quarter  to  which  it 
is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unconstitutional 
to  refer,  as  opposing  the  only  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  settlement  of  this  great 
question  ;  but  which  is  diffused  wide¬ 
ly  amongst  the  different  classes  of  the 
English  community  ;  so  widely,  that 
concession  at  this  moment  upon  this 
oint  would  have  the  effect  of  sha- 
ing  the  general  confidence  in  the  le¬ 
gislature.” 

This  concluded  the  second  night’s 
debate  upon  the  subject.  On  the 
^  third,  Mr  Hutchinson,  the  Marquis 
'  of  Tavistock,  Sir  T.  Turton,  Col. 
Talbot,  Mr  Parnell,  Sir  Ralph  Mil- 
bank,  Mr  Barham,  Lord  George 
Grenville,  Mr  Williams  Wynn,  Mr 
Peter  Moore,  and  Mr  Maurice  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  catho- 
Gc  claims.  *<  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,”  said  the  latter,  **  says 
ke  cannot  grant  the  catholic  people 
of  Ireland  the  prayer  of  their  peti¬ 
tion.  Then  I  ask  him,  is  he  prepared 
to  disband  the  catholic  soldiers  and 
sailors,  wnth  which  the  army  and  navy 
of  Great  Britain  are  filled  I  I  asK 
him,  whether  he  means  to  discontinue 
their  service,  as  men  that  are  not  to 
be  trusted  ?  I  ask  him,  whether,  in 


the  state  of  this  country,  and  the  dif. 
ficulties  with  which  it  is  su.>Tounded, 
be  can  man  an  army  without  the  aid 
of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  i— 
The  enemy,  strong  as  he  is  in  war, 
foimidable  as  he  is  in  policy,  invin¬ 
cible  as  he  is  by  the  military  means 
with  which  he  threatens  this  country, 
becomes  more  formidable  by  his  own 
internal  regulations.  It  must  be  to 
him  extremely  gratifying,  in  the  midst 
of  conscious  power,  to  reflect,  that  in 
his  decrees  liberty  of  conscience  forms 
the  mostf  prominent  boon  to  his  sub¬ 
jects.  He  has  declared,  that  no  re¬ 
ligious  sects  shall  be  injured  or  mo¬ 
lested  in  the  pursuit  of  their  doctrines 
who  swear  allegiance  to  the  state. 
While  he  is  pursuing  a  system  which 
conciliates,  a  system  which  conquers 
for  him  beforehand,  when  he  says  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  toleration,  but 
the  Calvinistic  religion  shall  be  esta¬ 
blished,  he  does  an  act  of  wisdom 
w'orthy  of  his  great  mind ;  he  sets  an 
example  to  the  ministers  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  from  which  they  ought  to  take 
warning.  But  they  refuse  every  mea¬ 
sure  of  conciliation.  Every  act  of 
concession  that  has  been  extended  to¬ 
ward  unhappy  Irelandhas  been  drawn, 
not  from  their  repentance,  not  from 
their  affection,  but  from  their  terror, 
and  the  pressing  calls  of  necessity. 
Ireland  has  suffered  for  centuries  un¬ 
der  a  tyranny  from  which  she  has  now 
sense  enough  to  rescue  herself,— and 
let  me  tell  you  she  can  rescue  herself.” 

Mr  O’Hara,  Mr  Bernard,  and  Mr 
M'Naughton,  temperately  and  ably 
pointed  out  the  want  of  logic  in  the 
arguments  of  the  emancipators,  and 
the  want  of  truth  in  their  charges  of 
intolerance.  The  solicitor-general. 
Sir  T.  Plomer,  spoke  more  at  length. 
“We  are  exhorted,”  said  he,  “  to 
place  confidence  in  the  Irish  ca¬ 
tholics,  and  make  an  unconditional 
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grant  of  all  they  require.  Hare  then 
any  circumstances  taken  place  to  jus¬ 
tify  such  confidence  on  the  subject  ? 
Has  Mr  Grattan  become  an  advocate 
for  it  from  any  recent  experience  of 
his  own  ?  Has  he  discovered,  that  on 
this  subject  men  may  be  peculiarly 
trusted  without  any  positive  compact, 
from  the  sincerity  and  good  faith 
which  they  have  been  found  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  all  their  communications  re¬ 
specting  it  i  Has  not  the  direct  con¬ 
trary  most  lamentably  and  disgrace¬ 
fully  appeared  i  Has  he  not  been  him¬ 
self  the  dupe  of  this  confidence  i 
Have  not  his  own  honour  and  vera¬ 
city  been  called  in  question  by  it  i 
What  was  the  degrading  narrative, 
which  occupied  a  great  part  of  the 
speech  in  which  this  confidence  is  re¬ 
commended  to  us  ?  A  series  of  the 
most  shameful  and  barefaced  duplici¬ 
ty  and  falsehood,  practised  by  the 
deputed  agent  of  the  persons  to  whom 
we  arc  to  give  this  novel  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  confidence,  described  equal¬ 
ly  to  the  entire  vindication  of  his  own 
honour  and  good  faith,  and  to  the 
shame  and  confusion  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  communicate.  Yet 
was  Dr  Milner  a  man  standing  high 
in  character  and  rank  amongst  the 
catholics,  and  on  that  account  select¬ 
ed  as  their  agent.  Yet  was  he  dig¬ 
nified  with  the  appointment  of  a  ca¬ 
tholic  bishop  in  partibus,  and  of  vicar 
apostolic  by  the  see  of  Rome ;  and,  as 
the  delegate  of  the  catholics,  was 
placed  in  a  situation  of  peculiar  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  trust.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  this,  how  was  every  honour¬ 
able  tie  and  principle  disregarded  and 
broken  1  When  this  reverend  doctor 
authorised  the  proposition  of  a  veto, 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  himself  de¬ 
ceived  into  a  belief  that  it  would  be 
ratified  and  approved  by  the  catholic 
hierarchy,  and  a  great  majprity  of  tlte 


Roman  catholics  in  Ireland ;  for  I 
cannot  suppose  he  had  the  baseness 
to  hold  it  out  solely  for  purposes  of 
deception.  But  when  he  found  the 
catholic  voice  in  Ireland  loud  and 
neral  against  this  innovation  in  their 
church,  he  endeavoured  to  shrink 
from  this  responsibility  himself,  and 
place  it  with  those  who  had  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  a  reliance  on  his  representa¬ 
tions.  Is  it  possible  to  state  a  strong¬ 
er  instance,  to  shew  the  folly  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  personal  confidence  in  matters 
of  this  nature  ?  Repeated  assevera¬ 
tions,  and  even  written  engagements^ 
are  found  to  have  no  binding  obliga¬ 
tion  or  weight.  Distinctions  are  made 
between  a  solemn  and  a  serious  pro¬ 
mise, — and  even  the  most  grave  and 
venerable  characters  do  not  scruple 
to  fly  from  their  words,  and  falsify 
their  most  deliberate  declarations. 

“  But  even  if  confidence  could  be 
received  as  a  justifiable  rule  of  action 
in  a  measure  of  great  national  concern* 
the  catholics  of  Ireland  have  now 
wholly  precluded  it  by  their  own  ex¬ 
press,  deliberate,  and  public  declara¬ 
tion,  not  to  accede  to  any  the  slight¬ 
est  of  the  terms  which  have  been  pro¬ 
posed.  Their  resolution  is  fixed  and 
unalterable.  They  have  publicly  pled- 

Sed  themselves  to  the  firm  and  un- 
laken  observance  of  it,  and  nothing 
will  induce  them  to  depart  from  it. 
Yet,  under  these  circumstances,  Mr 
Grattan  recommends  confidence,  and 
recommends  a  measure  still  more  wild 
and  extravagant,  if  possible,  than  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded  I 
Trust  to  them,  he  says,  and  give 
them  all  they  ask  ;  this  is  the  only 
plan  by  which  the  harmony,  the  union 
and  safety  of  the  empire  can  be  effec¬ 
tuated.  All  that  they  ask  i  Can  any 
one  define  what  that  is,  or  to  what 
extent  it  goes  ?  Immunity  from  all 
penaliies  and  restraints  they  have  al- 
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ready  acquired ;  access  to  some  of 
the  franchises  and  power  of  the  state 
has  also  been  g^ven  ;  and  the  rest  are 
open  on  the  same  terms  as  they  are 
granted  or  acquired  by  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  To  grant  a  full  participation 
of  political  power  to  those  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  acknowledge  the  plenum  do¬ 
minium,  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the 
state,  would  be  contrary  to  the  po¬ 
licy  and  practice  of  all  ages  and  na¬ 
tions  ;  nor  would  this  place  them  on 
the  same,  but  on  a  different  and  a 
better  footing  than  the  rest  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects.  But  how  is  this  claim 
to  be  complied  with,  in  respect  to  the 
religious  establishment  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  longer  any 
preference  or  distinction  in  favour  of 
the  protestant  church  in  Ireland  ?  Is 
the  Roman  catholic  hierarchy  to  be 
immediately  put  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  ?  to  have  the  same  episcopal  and 
other  dignities,  with  precisely  the 
same  rank  and  dignity,  the  same  emo¬ 
luments  and  rights,  the  same  power, 
privileges,  and  authority  ?  Are  the 
tithes  of  Roman  catholics  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  protestant,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  support  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church  ?  And-  are  the  two 
rival  establishments  to  be  formed  in 
Ireland  in  all  respects  on  the  same 
footing  ?  If  they  are  not,  if  all  these 
things  and  more  are  not  done,  the 
Roman  catholics  will  still  say  they 
are  not  entirely  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  rest  of  his  majesty’s 
subjects  ;  and  if  they  are,  would  these 
be  the  arrangements  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  Lord  Grenville  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  *  due  provision  for 
the  inviolable  maintainance  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  civil  establishments  of  this 
united  kingdom  i*  That  such  inno- 
Tatiua9  must  be  productive  of  effects 

*  Mr 


directly  the  contrary,  is  too  evident 
to  require  discussion.  New  and  aug-. 
mented  sources  of  civil  discord,  dis¬ 
content,  and  danger  to  the  state,  will 
not  fail  to  be  .created  by  a  new  par¬ 
liamentary  grant  on  this  head,  whe¬ 
ther  it  fall  Mort  of  what  is  required, 
and  introduce  new  restrictions  and 
qualifications,  or  whether  it  goes  the 
full  length  of  erecting  an  absolute, 
unqualified,  and  univer^  equality  of 
jurisdiction,  emolument,  and  power. 

The  Roman  catholics  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  circumscribe  and  limit  their 
demands.  Those  demands  have  been 
publicly  announced  by  one  *  of  their 
own  communion,  who  is  said  to  speak 
the  sentiments,  and  to  possess  the 
confidence,  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  catholic  body.  *  Emancipa¬ 
tion,’  he  says,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Grenville,  “  if  an  isolated  measure, 
must  be  undesirable  both  to  England 
and  Ireland.  To  satisfy  the  people 
of  Ireland,  there  must  be  means  adopt¬ 
ed  which  the  pour  man  will  feel  in 
his  cabin  ;  there  must  be  a  change, 
not  merely  of  men,  but  of  the  total 
system  of  government.  Depend  upon 
it,  you  will  only  tamper  with  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  IreUfid,  if  you  go  on  dis¬ 
cussing  your  extensive  and  compli¬ 
cated  arrangements.  You  had  better 
turn  your  mind  to  arrangements  at 
once  extensive  and  simple.  It  is  time 
to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 
If  your  purpose  be  to  save  Ireland  to 
the  empire,  let  her  experience  an  eter¬ 
nal  divorce  between  religion  and  po¬ 
litics,  including  the  abolition  of  tithes, 
and  the  suppression  of  every  species 
of  public  plunder  upon  pious  pre¬ 
tences.  Let  her  see  her  corporate 
bodies,  including  the  universities,  an¬ 
nulled  ;  for  they  are  all  organized  ac¬ 
complices  of  old  errors,  and  of  old 
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vices*  a^inst  every  moral,  political, 
x>r  physical  improvement.  L.et  her 
peasantry  be  freed  from  the  pressure 
of  rackrent,  not  by  inoperative  sta¬ 
tutes,  but  by  bringing  into  market 
fewer  bidders  for  more  arable  land, 
by  discouraging  her  grazing,  and  by 
encouraging  her  domestic  manufac¬ 
tures.  Let  the  progressive  accumu¬ 
lation  of  her  taxes  be  terminated. 
Their  amount,  indeed,  must  remain 
enormous,  to  pay  the  interest  of  her 
debt ;  for  alas  !  the  money  is  squan¬ 
dered.  But  if  the  series  of  robbery, 
from  the  tax-gatherer  to  the  exche¬ 
quer,  both  inclusive,  were  guarded 
against,  and  if  the  immense  misap¬ 
plied  revenues  of  the  intrusive  church, 
and  of  the  corporate  bodies,  were  re¬ 
sumed  by  the  nation,  Ireland  might 
wage  a  war  which  would  last  to  the 
end  of  the  world.*  But  if  such  ideas 
at  all  prevail  in  the  country,  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  tranquillity  and  con¬ 
tent  from  any  grants  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  parliament  to  make. 
The  cry  of  grievances  unredressed, 
will  never  cease  so  long  as  the  pro- 
testant  establishment  continues  to  be 
maintained,  and  the  union  between 
England  and  Ireland  to  be  preser¬ 
ved. 

“  But  suppose,  as  Mr  Grattan  ad¬ 
vises,  the  unconditional  concession 
was  made,  trusting  to  the  generosity 
of  the  catholics  for  those  arrange¬ 
ments  which  he  admits  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  catholics  should  perse¬ 
vere  in  their  determination  to  admit  of 
no  change  in  their  ecclesiastical  dis¬ 
cipline,  even  though  Cardinal  Fesch, 
or  any  other  instrument  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  should  be  made  pope  ;  what 
would  he  then  propose  to  protect  the 
empire  from  the  alarming  danger,  to 
which  the  advocates  fur  concession 
have  themselves  admitted  that  both 
(rhurch  and  state  would  infallibly  be 


exposed  ?  Would  he  be  content  to 
leave  the  empire  exposed  to  all  that 
danger,  without  even  then  resorting 
to  any  measure  of  security  ?  If  not, 
what  would  that  measure  be  ?  and 
which  of  the  only  alternatives  that 
would  then  be  left  to  us  would  he 
recommend  to  be  adopted  ?  Would 
he  propose  that  parliament  should 
resume  the  grant  so  improvidently 
made,  and  restore  things  to  the  state 
in  which  they  were  when  this  rash 
experiment  was  made  ;  or  would  he, 
by  a  new  infliction  of  legislative  pe¬ 
nalties  and  restraints,  enforce  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  arrangements  deemed 
necessary  for  the  public  safety  ?  In 
either  case,  he  must  be  sensible  at  how 
great  a  distance  he  would  place  the 
attainment  of  any  of  the  great  na¬ 
tional  objects  which  he  has  in  view, 
the  happmess,  the  tranquillity,  or  the 
safety  of  the  united  empire  ?  It  can¬ 
not  be  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  bad  policy  and  mischief,  in  every 
point  of  view,  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman’s  proposition.  I  have 
already  detained  the  house  too  long 
in  the  exposal  of  it.  The  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  must,  I  presume, 
have  been  induced  to  resort  to  it,  not 
as  in  itself  an  advisable  measure,  but 
because,  if  something  must  be  done 
towards  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land,  this  is  an  experiment,  the  only 
one  which,  in  their  present  temper 
and  disposition,  could  be  tried,  after 
the  language  and  conduct  which  they 
had  held  respecting  the  proposal  of 
the  veto.** 

The  discussion  was  concluded  by 
Mr  Grattan,  who,  because  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  forbearing  from  the  general 
principle  of  the  question,  had  rested 
their  opposition  upon  the  very  ground 
of  the  emancipators  themselves,  rea¬ 
soned  from  this  silence,  as  if  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  principle  was  given  up. 
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**  The  principle,”  he  said,  **  is  gene-  ■ 
rally  acceded  to  ;  the  catholic  reli¬ 
gion  is  acquitted  ;  it  is  allowed  that 
there  is  nothing  either  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Irish,  or  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  that  bars  their  capacitation  ; 
the  only  thing  required  is  precaution 
against  dangerous  influence  in  the 
nomination  of  the  clergy,  and  that 
precaution  the  resolutions  of  their 
bishops  bespeak.  They  declare  they 
are  ready  to  give  you  every  security 
which  is  consistent  with  the  integrity 
of  their  church  and  their  religion. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  argument 
which  says  the  parlies  cannot  agree  ? 
The  minister,  however,  having  sup¬ 
posed  domestic  nomination  impossi¬ 
ble,  corrects  the  danger.  How  ?  by 
disqualifying  the  laity  ;  but  as  long 
as  you  disqualify  the  laity,  you  sepa¬ 
rate  them  from  England.  What  then 
is  to  be  our  situation,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  right  honourable 

fenileman  ?  A  clergy  connected  with 
'ranee,  and  a  laity  separated  from 
England.  You  think  it  better  to  have 
French  bishops  in  Ireland,  than  Irish 
catholics  in  parliament ;  this  is  a  si¬ 
tuation  defended  on  account  of  its 
safety ;  a  situation,  in  fact,  of  the 
greatest  peril,  where  the  cure  aggra¬ 
vates  the  disorder,  where  you  cor¬ 
rect  an  eventual  communication  with 
France,  by  a  separation  from  Eng¬ 
land.  To  shew  the  better  the  nature 
of  such  a  situation,  I  shall  propose  to 
the  gentlemen  opposing  the  mqtion 
to  lay  before  them  the  map  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  let  them  be  the  arbiters  of 
their  own  argument.  There  is  Ire¬ 
land,  here  England,  andthere  France ; 
the  object  must  be  to  connect  the 
catholics  of  Ireland  with  England, 
and  keep  them  separate  from  France. 
To  accomplish  this,  I  shall  present 
to  those  gentlemen  two  lines,  one  of 
communication,  and  the  other  of  se¬ 


paration.  How  will  they  wply  them  ? 
will  they  draw  the  line  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  France  and  Ireland, 
and  of  separation  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Irish  catho. 
lies  and  France,  and  political  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  Iriw  catholics  and 
Great  Britain  ?  If  they  draw  the  line* 
in  that  manner,  they  give  up  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  and  if  they  do  not,  they  re¬ 
nounce  their  argument.” 

After  this  protracted  discussion, 
the  question  was  put  to  the  vote ; 
109  voted  with  Mr  Grattan,  21S 
against  him.  The  situation  of  those 
members  who  represent  the  catholic 
part  of  Ireland  is  worthy  of  remark. 
They  must  vote  for  all  catholic  claims, 
or  else  they  lose  their  seats  ;  and  if 
they  should  succeed  in  carrying  those 
claims,  then  they  are  sure  to  oe  dis¬ 
placed,  to  make  room  for  catholic  re¬ 
presentatives  ;  so  that  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  in  their  seats  by  those  who 
vote  against  them, — a  whimsical  con¬ 
sequence  of  granting  catholic  free¬ 
holders  a  right  to  vole.  In  the  Up¬ 
per  House  the  Earl  of  Do- 
noughmore  presented  the  June  6. 
petition  ;  the  same  ground 
was  gone  over,  and  the  same  decision 
adopted,  by  a  majority  of  154<  to  68. 

It  is  one  of  the  evils  produced  by 
agitating  this  most  mischievous  ques¬ 
tion,  that  it  distracts  the  attention  of 
both  nations  from  the  real  grievances 
underwhich  Ireland  8uirer8,andthat  it 
revents  the  Irish  from  feeling  and  ac- 
nowledging  the  benefits  which  they 
have  received,  and  perceiving  that  it 
is  as  much  the  wish  as  the  interest 
of  the  government,  by  every  practi¬ 
cable  means,  to  improve  the  state  of 
Ireland.  The  grievances  which  are 
redressed,  the  benefits  which  are  con¬ 
ferred,  the  disposition  to  confidence 
which  is  shown  by  the  govenunent, 
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are  passed  over  as  silently  as  ^e 
known  and  avowed  intentions  of  the 
disaffected  part  of  the  Irish  people. 
During  this  very  session  the  prison 
laws  Ireland  were  repealed  and 
others  enacted,  for  the  sate  of  reme¬ 
dying  evils  which,  Mr  W.  Pole  said, 
were  shocking  to  humanity.  Mr  W. 
Pole  moved  dso  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Irish  insurrection  act,  which  had  ne¬ 
ver  been  enforced  during 
May  30.  the  governments  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Richmond  ;  <*  Instances  had  occur¬ 
red,”  he  said,  **  during  that  time,  in 
which  applications  had  been  made  by 
several  gentlemen  to  put  the  act  in 
force,  and  proclaim  it  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  disturb¬ 
ances  had  existed;  but  government 
had  always  resisted  those  applica¬ 
tions  ;  they  had  caused  investigation 
to  be  made,  and  had  found  that  they 
could  restore  and  maintain  public 
tranquillity  without  having  recourse 
to  tto  act.  And  now  it  was  with 
the  most  sincere  pleasure  they  felt 
themselves  justified  in  declaring,  that 
the  continuance  of  the  act  was  no 
longer  necessary.  Many  representa¬ 
tions  had  certainly  been  made  to  the 
Irish  government  upon  this  subject 
from  loyal  and  well-msposed  persons, 
who  thought  it  was  running  a  great 
risk  to  repeal  this  act ;  but  such  was 
the  improvement  in  civilization  which 
had  taKeii  place,  that  they  felt  they 
could  proceed  without  it ;  and  no 
lover  of  the  constitution  could  wish 
to  see  such  a  law  upon  the  statute- 
book,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  rendered  it  indispensable.  It 
would,  however,  be  advisable  to  ren¬ 
der  permanent  those  provisions  of  the 
act  which  punished  the  taking  and 
the  administering  of  unlawful  oaths, 
and  those  also  for  protecting  wit¬ 
nesses  and  magistrates,  which  ought. 


perhaps,  to  have  formed  a  separate 
act.  According  to  these  provisions, 
if  any  person  gave  information  and 
should  be  murdered  before  the  trial 
came  on,  the  information  should  be 
received  as  evidence  on  the  trial ;  or 
if  a  person  so  giving  information  was 
secreted  before  the  trial  and  kept 
out  of  the  way,  and  it  should  appear 
upon  inquiry  that  he  was  secreted  by 
tne  person  accused,  then  his  infor¬ 
mation  might  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  Powers  were  also  gpven  to  the 
grand  juries  to  levy  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  paid  to  the  representative  of 
any  witness  or  magistrate  murdered 
under  such  circumstances.  These 
provisions  it  was  proposed  to  re-enact. 

♦*  There  was  another  act  also,”  Mr 
W.  Pole  said,  “  which  was  brought 
in  at  the  same  time,  and  to  which  he 
must  call  the  attention  of  the  house. 
He  believed  every  person  would  ad¬ 
mit,  that  the  provisions  for  register¬ 
ing  arms,  and  the  power  of  searching 
for  them,  should  exist  somewhere. 
By  the  act,  as  it  now  stood,  any 
two  magistrates  might,  upon  suspi. 
cion,  search  the  house  of  any  indivi¬ 
dual  for  arms  at  any  hour ;  and  one 
magistrate  might,  upon  information, 
search  iu  the  same  manner,  or  dele¬ 
gate  power  to  another  person  to  make 
uie  search.  ,  Such  powers,  which 
might  become  the  source  of  much 
vexation  and  individual  hardship, 
ought  not  to  exist,  if  the  object  for 
which  they  wei%  enacted  could  be 
attained  without  resorting  to  such 
means.  He  proposed  that  no  ma¬ 
gistrate  should  liave  the  power  to 
search  except  upon  information  on 
oath,  or  in  case  they  had  such  ground 
of  suspicion  as  miglit  make  it  desira¬ 
ble  to  search  a  district  for  arms,  and 
in  that  case  they  should  send  their 
information  to  government ;  and  then, 
if  the  search  were  deemed  necessary. 
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the  lord-lieutenant  should  send  a  war* 
rant  authorizing  and  directing  it. 
There  was,  indeed,  to  this  regulation 
the  obvious  objection,  that,  by  the 
delay  which  it  must  occasion,  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  preventing  the  mischief 
might  be  lost.  But  he  was  convin¬ 
ced  the  advantages  which  would  re¬ 
sult  from  showing  the  people  that 
government  was  determined  to  give 
them  as  much  liberty  as  possible,  con¬ 
sistent  with  those  precautions,  which 
were  necessary  for  the  general  safety, 
would  more  than  counterbalance  any 
evil  that  might  result.  There  was 
another  part  of  the  insurrection  act 
which  he  proposed  likewise  to  alter. 
By  that  act,  if  any  person,  conceiving 
himself  injured  by  the  act  of  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  should  apply  to  the  law  for 
redress,  and  the  jury  should  give  a 
verdict  in  his  favour,  the  judge  had 
the  power  of  declaring,  (if  the  facts 
of  tne  case  appeared  to  him  to  war¬ 
rant  him  in  so  doing,)  that  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  had  a  justifiable  cause  for 
what  he  had  done  ;  and  in  that  case 
the  person  suing,  although  the  jury 
had  found  in  his  favour,  was  only  en¬ 
titled  to  sixpence  damages  and  no 
costs.  But  if  the  jury  should  find  in 
favour  of  the  magistrate,  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  treble  costs.  This  clause 
was,  he  had  no  doubt,  very  necessary 
when  it  was  enacted  ;  but  as  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
any  longer  to  exist,  he  should  pro¬ 
pose  to  repeal  it,  and  in  future  to 
place  both  parties  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing.  In  the  present  improved  state 
of  the  country,  he  did  not  think  it 
required  such  strong  measures  for  the 
protection  of  magistrates.’* 


The  only  other  business  of  the  ses. 
sion  respecting  Ireland,  was  a  vote 
for  adding  10,0001.  to  the  salary  of 
the  lord-lieutenaiit ;  the  20,0001.,  at 
which  it  was  fixed  in  1783,  being 
found  altogether  inadequate  to  sup¬ 
port  the  dignity  of  that  important 
station.  It  was  objected  to  by  Sir  J. 
Newport,  Mr  Martin,  Mr  Littleton, 
Mr  Parnell,  and  Mr  Bankes.  Mr 
Tighe  said,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
civil  government  of  Ireland  should 
cost  ten  times  more  than  that  of  Scot¬ 
land,  nor  why  the  farce  of  a  vice-regal 
court  should  be  kept  up  in  Dublin. 
Mr  Grattan  did  not  think  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  was  too  much,  but  he 
thought  the  bare  assertion  of  the  mi¬ 
nister  ought  not  to  induce  parliament 
to  burden  Ireland  with  the  additional 
charge.  Mr  Whitbread  oluected  to 
it  upon  the  same  ground.  Mr  Tier¬ 
ney  went  farther,  and  declared  he  saw 
no  necessity  why  a  person  serving 
the  public  in  a  high  office  should  be 
enabled  to  live  entirely  independent 
of  his  private  fortune.  If  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  had  spent  20,0001.  a- 
year  in  Ireland  of  his  own  fortune,  it 
was  an  expence  which  that  fortune 
could  well  afford.  His  belief  was, 
that  the  increase  was  not  intended 
for  the  duke,  but  that  his  liberality 
and  private  virtues  were  mentioned 
to  induce  the  house  to  vote  this  in¬ 
creased  income,  which  was  designed 
as  a  temptation  to  some  other  lord, 
with  whom  ministers  were  bargain¬ 
ing,  to  go  over  to  Ireland  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Such  an  insinuation  was  not 
worthy  of  being  contradicted,  and 
the  vote  passed  by  a  majority  of  95 
to  51. 
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Measures  of  Reform.  Offices  in  Reversion.  Sinecures.  Remarks  on  this 
Economical  Reformers.  Mr  Brand's  Motion  for  Parliamentary  Reform* 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  Reform  of  the  Criminal  Law.  Poor  dlergy* 
Benchers  of  Lincoln' S' Inn. 

One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  renceofthe  peers.  To  this  Mr  Banke#  • 
economical  reformers  during  the  ses>  assented ;  but  this  second  bill  was  in 
slon,  was  to  renew  their  attack  upon  like  manner  rejected  bythe  lords,  with 
the  practice  of  granting  of-  a  pertinacity,  on  the  part  of  its  op- 
Jan.Sl.  fices  in  reversion.  MrBankes  ponents,  not  less  injudicious  in  itself« 
moved,  ,that  the  act  for  sus-  than  offensive  to  the  public  feeling, 
pending  it  should  be  made  perpetual ;  A  kindred  business  was 
and  the  sense  ofthe  house  was  so  deci-  brought  before  the  house  Feb,\2» 
dedly  with  hiiri,  that  though  Mr  Per-  by  Mr  Fuller,  who  moved 
ceval  would  rather  have  extended  the  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abo- 
duration  of  the  act  than  have  perpe-  lish  all  sinecure  places,  and  to  reduce 
tuated  it,  it  was  carried  unanimous-  the  exorbitant  emoluments  arising  out 
ly.  When  the  bill  reached  the  Upper  of  others  to  a  standard  equal  to  the 
House  it  was  again  thrown  out.  Mr  service  performed,  after  the  lives  of 
Bankes,  therefore,  finding,  the  present  possessors and  shame,** 
March  6.  he  said,  that  there  was  a  be  said,  upon  England,  if  such  a  biU 
determined  principle  to  re-  should  be  rejected  \  It  would  not,  he 
list  the  measure,  and  that  it  had  no  hoped,  be  imagined,  that  he  meant  thia 
chance  of  passing  the  lords,  moved,  as  as  an  attack  upon  the  power  and  infiu- 
the  only  constitutional  course  which  enceof  thecrown.  No;  he wasglad  to 
remained,  an  address  to  his  majesty,  as  see  the  influence  of  the  crown  increa- 
had  been  done  on  a  former  occasion,  sing  in  proportion  as  the  national 
praying  him  not  to  make  any  such  wealth  of  the  countryincreased,  when 
grant  till  six  weeks  after  the  next  ses-  of  course  its  morals  got  worse  ;  but 
sion.  Mr  Ryder,  observing  that  the  (his  was  sufficiently  done  by  the  im- 
house  should  be  cautious  how  it  legis-  mense  collection  of  our  revenue.  His 
lated  for  the  country  at  large,  except  attack  was  upon  thoseavaricious  mem- 
in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  propo-  bers  of  the  aristocracy,  who  think  it 
led  that  they  ihould  pass  a  limited  their  duty  to  lay  hold  of  these  sine- 
bill,  which  they  had  every  reason  to  cure  places,  in  order  to  save  them  the 
Wlievc  would  meet  with  the  concur-  expence  of  nrovidiug  fur  their  young- 
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er  children,  by  paying  them  Urge 
sums  out  of  the  pockets  and  the  suf. 
ferings  of  individuals, — a  thing  nei* 
ther  done  nor  thought  of,  he  belie¬ 
ved,  by  any  other  class  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  subjects  whatever.  The  sum  to¬ 
tal  of  Uiese  places,  if  he  were  not 
wrong  in  his  calculation,  amounted  to 
855,612 1. 28. 7d. ;  so  that  if  55,0001., 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  were  to 
be  allotted  to  the  payment  of  those 
places  which  there  is  a  necessity  of 
preserving,  the  public  would,  suter 
the  lives  of  the  present  possessors,  be 
a  gainer  of  300,0001.  He  thought 
this  measure  would,  instead  of  lessen¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  crown,  give 
it  still  more  strength,  as  it  would 
enable  it  to  reward  those  who  really 
deserved  rewards,  instead  of  paying 
those  who  are  idle.  It  was  to  the 
manly  virtues  of  our  gracious  sove¬ 
reign,  to  the  courage  and  skill  of 
Lord  Nelson,  and  to  the  divine  mind 
of  Mr  Pitt,  that,  in  his  opinion,  we 
owed  our  present  exalted  character 
M  a  nation  ;  and  he  should  be  sorry 
to  see  his  benevolent  sovereign,  per¬ 
haps,  compelled  in  his  old  age  to  do 
what  Sir  Robert  W alpole  w’as  said 
in  his  last  moments  to  have  desired 
his  physician  to  do  for  him  ;  that  is, 
to  turn  his  head  to  the  wall,  that  he 
might  no  longer  look  at  the  villainies, 
or  the  base  political  ingratitude  of 
those  he  had  formerly  served,  and 
that  he  might  hide  from  his  view  the 
iniquity  that  prevailed.” 

Mr  Fuller,  however,  withdrew  his 
motion  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr 
Banket,  who  undertook,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  finance  committee,  to  bring 
the  matter  forwrard.  Accordingly, 
when  the  report  of  that  committee 
was  under  consideration,  Mr  Bankes 
moved  a  resolution,  that  it  was  expe¬ 
dient  to  abolish  sinecures,  except  such 
as  were  connected  with  the  personal 


service  of  his  majesty  or  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily  ;  and  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 
such  as  were  executed  by  deputy  to 
the  sum  for  which  the  service  was 
performed,  with  an  allowance  for  the. 
additional  responsibility; — all  to  be 
done  after  the  present  interest  in 
these  offices  had  expired.  “  It  would 
be  better,”  he  said,  “that  services 
should  be  rewarded  by  direct  pen¬ 
sions,  instead  of  having  what,  in  fact, 
were  direct  pensions,  lurking  under 
the  name  of  offices.  The  granting  of 
pensions  would  be  notorious  and  un¬ 
equivocal,  and  this  very  notoriety 
would  prevent  their  being  conferred 
in  a  profuse  or  glaringly  improper 
manner ;  but  there  was  no  such  secu¬ 
rity  with  regard  to  sinecure  offices. 
Therefore,  he  thought  the  proper 
measure  would  be  to  abolish  these 
offices  altogether,  and  give  his  majes¬ 
ty  the  power  of  granting  pensions  to 
a  limited  amount,  in  lieu  of  the  offices 
abolished;  the  power  of  giving  the 
additional  pension  always  commen¬ 
cing  with  the  fall  of  the  sinecure. 
This  was  necessaty,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  crown  from  having  for  a 
time  double  power ;  and  without  this 
caution  it  would  not  be  a  measure  of 
economy  in  the  first  instance,  but  a 
measure  of  extravagance.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  would  take  away  all  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  abolition,  while  it  would 
be  more  agreeable,  not  only  to  the 
country,  but  to  such  meritorious  offi¬ 
cers  as  were  entitled  to  reward  ;  for 
sinecures  had  fallen  so  much  into  dis¬ 
grace,  that  a  brand  was  fixed  upon 
those  who  accepted  them,  and  instead 
of  conferring  honours  they  attached 
a  stigma,  so  much  did  the  people  re¬ 
volt  against  them.  He  did  not  ex¬ 
pect,  that  by  any  measure  of  this  na¬ 
ture  the  clamour  of  certain  persons 
could  be  satisfied  ;  they  were  not  to 
be  satisfied  by  any  thing  which  that 
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house  couldy  or  ought  to  concede. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  conduct 
of  the  factious,  the  house  would  never 
lose  sight  of  the  propriety  of  con¬ 
sulting  the  wishes,  and  cultivating  the 
good  disposition  of  the  sound  and  ra> 
tional  part  of  the  community,  who 
would  materially  be  conciliated  by  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  so  long  and  so 
unanimously  called  for.** 

Mr  Martin  supported  the  resolu* 
tion.  “  One  circumstance,”  he  said, 
•*  struck  him  most  forcibly,  which 
was,  that  when  a  person  of  large  he* 
reditary  fortune  had  done  meritorious 
services,  he  ought  not  to  expect  the 
same  degree  of  remuneration  as  a  per* 
son  who  had  dedicated  his  whole  life, 
without  any  fortune  of  his  own  to 
support  him,  save  only  his  own  ex* 
ertions  and  superior  talents.”  Mr 
W.  Smith  spoke  on  the  same  side, 
and  objectea  to  sparing  the  offices 
attached  to  the  crown  and  princes  of 
the  blood,  saying,  **  that  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  me  crown  would  be 
more  effectually  consulted  in  attach* 
ing  the  affections  of  the  people,  than 
by  pensioning  twelve  lords  of  the 
bed-chamber  at  1000 1.  a-year,  who 
had  votes  in  the  other  house,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  voted  one  way.’*  “  There 
was  a  ferment  abroad,’*  Mr  Bastard 
said  ;  **  the  principle  of  retrenchment 
must  be  followed  up  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  even  if  the  house  was  not 
inclined  to  be  honest  from  principle, 
the  time  was  come  when  it  should  be 
so  from  necessity.**  Mr  Wharton 
replied,  “  that  the  retrenchment  of 
sinecures  would  not  lessen  the  bur¬ 
thens  of  the  people  in  any  degree 
worth  notice.  The  influence  of  the 
crown,  instead  of  increasing,  had  in 
fact  decreased ;  for  though  its  patron¬ 
age  had  doubled  since  the  year  1782, 
the  wealth  of  the  nation  since  that 
time  had  increased  in  the  proportion 
VOL.  III.  FABT.  I. 


of  five  to  one.”  “  This  sort  of  rea¬ 
soning,”  Mr  Whitbread  made  an¬ 
swer,  **  would  suit  a  discussion  upon 
the  assize  of  bread  much  better  than 
a  debate  upon  the  propriety  of  re¬ 
stricting  these  grants  of  the  crown. 
The  country  had  but  one  opinion 
respecting  sinecures ;  and  scarce  a 
man  out  of  that  house  could  be  found 
to  defend  them.  They  were  not 
suited  to  the  taste  of  the  army  or 
of  the  navy,  but  Mr  Long  had  said 
they  were  fitted  for  the  civil  depart¬ 
ment  ;  that  was,  for  such  efficient 
public  servants  as  himself.  One  of 
the  evils  arising  from  such  grants 
was,  that  they  prevented  the  neces¬ 
sary  increase  of  salary  to*  the  great 
offices  of  state.  Thus  when  it  was 
intended  to  give  Mr  Perceval  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan¬ 
caster  for  life,  it  was  contended  in  his 
favour  that  the  salary  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not  a 
sufficient  remuneration  :  It  was  how¬ 
ever  to  be  presumed,  now  that  the 
same  right  honourable  gentleman  was 
also  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that 
he  would  not  condescend  to  take  that 
of  the  duchy,  and  to  receive  the  sa¬ 
laries  of  three  offices.’*  Here  Mr 
Whitbread  was  informed  that  Mr 
Perceval  did  not  receive  the  salary 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

This,**  he  continued,  “  he  had  never 
heard  before,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  had  made 
the  mistake.  But  the  option  of  such 
emoluments  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
any  man,  and  sinecures  ought  to  be 
abolished  for  their  inherent  impro¬ 
priety,  as  well  as  for  their  lately 
incurred  disgrace.  To  prove  how 
grossly  they  were  misapplied,  it  was 
enough  to  state  that  Mr  Yorke  had 
27001.  a-year,  and  Lord  Wellington 
only  received  20001.  Thus  it  was 
that  court  favourites  were  rewarded 
t  O 
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above  even  those  whom  the  ministers 
themselves  thought  deserving  of  re* 
ward.’* 

**  As  to  the  emoluments  of  Mr 
Yorke,”  Mr  Perceval  replied,  “  if  it 
would  afford  the  honourable  gentle, 
man  any  pleasure,  he  could  inform 
him  that  Mr  Yorke  had,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  holding  the  office  of  Teller 
of  the  Exchequer,  relinquished  the 
additional  2000 1.  a-year,  granted  du¬ 
ring  the  Grenville  administration  to 
Mr  T.  Grenville  as  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  proposition  before 
the  house,”  he  pursued,  “  was  recom¬ 
mended  as  being  economical,  and  as 
tending  to  diminish  the  prerogative : 
toward  the  latter  object  it  would  do 
little,  toward  the  first  nothing,  and  if 
sinecures  were  commuted  for  pen¬ 
sions,  not  a  particle  of  the  clamour 
which  had  been  excited  against  them 
would  abate ;  in  fact,  the  same  ob¬ 
jections  would  apply  in  the  same 
force.”  To  this  argument  Lord  Mil- 
ton  replied,  “  that  a  sinecure,  when 
it  became  vacant,  must  be  conferred 
anew,  whether  there  was,  or  was  not, 
a  deserving  person  ready  to  receive 
it,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  a 
pension.  He  should  vote  for  the  mo« 
tion,”  he  said,  “  because,  though  it 
was  otherwise  indiffe  rent  in  itself,  it 
was  possible,  by  agreeing  to  it,  to  se¬ 
parate  those  who  felt  well-grounded 
discontent  from  those  whom  nothing 
would  satisfy.”  Mr  Bankes’  resolu. 
tion  was  negatived  by  a  very  small 
majority,—  99  to  93.  That  gentle¬ 
man  was  mure  successful 
ilfqy  Si.  on  a  subsequent  trial, 
when  Mr  Davies  Giddy 
reported  from  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  their  resolutions  on  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  public  ex- 
penditure.  The  first,  containing  the 
truism,  “  that  the  utmost  attention  to 
economy  in  all  the  branches  of  public 


expenditure,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  interests  of  the  public  service, 
is  at  all  times  a  great  and  important 
duty,”  was  carried  unanimously.  The 
second  was,  that  for  this  purpose, 
in  addition  to  the  useful  and  effective 
measures  already  taken  by  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  abolition  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  various  sinecure  offices,  and 
offices  executed  by  deputy,  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  to  extend  the  like  principles 
of  abolition,  or  regulation, '  to  such 
other  cases  as  may  appear  to  require 
and  admit  of  the  same.”  Upon  this 
Mr  Bankes  moved  an  amendment,  to 
the  same  puiport  as  the  resolution 
which  had  before  been  lost. 

“  He  was  one  of  those,”  he  said, 
«  who  opposed  any  motion  for  inqui¬ 
ring  into  the  state  of  the  representa¬ 
tion,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  respectable 
class  of  society,  whose  opinions  were 
de^rving  of  grave  and  serious  atten¬ 
tion,  did  not  desire  that  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  entered  into :  But 
there  did  exist  in  that  part  of  socie¬ 
ty  a  real  and  sincere  desire  for  every 
moderateandsubstantialreform  which 
would  not  attack  the  frame  and  foun¬ 
dation  of  our  constitution  ;  and  there 
never  had  been  a  time  in  which  it  was 
more  necessary  to  draw  a  line  of  se¬ 
paration  between  these  persons,  and 
those  who  wished  for  no  reform  at 
all,  but  for  the  subversion  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  for  if  the  reasonable  wishes 
and  expectations  of  the  moderate 
were  opposed,  they  might  be  driven 
into  an  alliance  with  the  designing 
and'  the  desperate,  whose  intention 
was  to  destroy.  It  would  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  opinion  indeed  to  go  abroad, 
that  no  sort  of  reform  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  that  house,  constituted 
as  it  was  at  present.  Moderate  men 
knew  and  felt  that  there  were  abuses 
which  ought  to  be  redressed  ;  as  to 
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the  others,  nothing  would  be  so  dis*  noxious  and  unwdrthy  form.  Do 
agreeable  to  them  as  to  see  any  mea*  something  like  an  act  of  grace,  by 
sure  of  reform  adopted ;  their  con*  acceding  to  what  is  so  ardently  ex* 
duct  was  an  unceasing  endeavour  to  pected.  Let  lu  see  whether  sine* 
degrade  and  vilify  the  house,  and  that  cures  ought  to  exist .whether  they 
system  would  be  defeated,  if  the  house  have  a  foot  to  stand  on  ;  and  if  they 
ivereto  adopt  wholesome  and  rational,  have  not,  let  us  immediately  abolish 
but  temperate  measures.  The  abo-  them, — not,  by  refusing  so  to  do,  aid 
lition  of  sinecures  was  a  thing  which  the  cause  of  those,  who,  under  the 
he  had  never  recommended  for  mere  name  of  reform,  seek  for  revolution.^' 
economy ;  it  was  only  in  the  great  It  was  objected  by  Mr  Bathurst, 
establishments  of  the  'country  that  that  there  was  no  object  of  practical 
material  retrenchments  could  be  look-  utility  in  view.  From  the  nature  of 
ed  for,  and  there,  he  hoped,  great  the  proposed  substitute  for  sinecures 
retrenchments  would  be  made.  His  there  could  be  no  saving;  and  was  there 
plan  was  to  give  pensions  to  those  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sub* 
who  had  filled  for  a  length  of  time  stitute  would  not  soon  become  equal* 
high  and  efficient  offices  of  the  state,  ly  unpopular,  nay  more  so,  because 
and  he  would  make  the  fund  to  be  it  held  out  to  the  public  the  sem- 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  equal  blance  of  a  desire  to  remove  a  burden, 
to  the  produce  of  sinecures  in  any  while  it  only  got  rid  of  a  name  ;  be* 
year  of  his  majesty’s  reign.  This  cause,  in  fact,  it  involved  an  attempt 
fund  he  wished  to  leave  at  the  dispo-  at  delusion. — Such  an  argument,  Mr 
sal  of  the  crowu.  The  king  should  Wilberforce  replied,  he  could  hardly 
be  the  fountain  not  only  of  honour  consider  as  serious ;  sinecures  were 
but  of  reward  :  such  a  power  ought  most  unpopular ;  pensions,  in  many 
not  to  be  intrusted  to  the  House  of  instances,  popular  and  justifiable :  and 
Commons,  because  it  would  be  sub-  it  could  never  be  supposed,  that  when 
Tcrsive  of  the  first  principles  of  the  money  was  to  be  demanded  from  the* 
constitution,  and  because  he  should  nation,  it  made  no  difference  to  their 
be  afraid  of  that  excessive  liberality  feelings  whether  it  was  paid  for  real 
which  they  were  apt  to  display  to  in-  services,  or  given  to  lazy  and  luxuri- 
dividuals.  Such  services  as  were  allu-  ous  sinecurists.  The  amendment  was 
ded  to  must  be  rewarded  in  some  way  then  carried  by  105  voices  to  95. 
or  other ;  for  if  no  reward  were  gi-  Mr  Bankes  may  be  considered  as 
vcn,  men  of  the  first  talents  in  the  the  ostensible  head  of  the  state  eco* 
country  might  be  driven  from  politi*  nomists,  whose  labours  have  for  some 
cal  pursuits,  and  the  country  might  years  past  excited  much  discussion 
lose  much  for  the  want  of  their  abili-  in  parliament,  and  considerable  inte- 
ties.  It  was  perfectly  notorious  that  rest  in  the  public.  The  attempts  which 
there  were  men  eminently  qualified  to  they  have  made  toward  the  abolitiop 
serve  their  country  in  high  offices,  of  reversionary  grants  and  sinecurM 
who  had  not  inhented  great  posses-  have  been  the  most  popular  of  ihejr 
sions,  and  therefore  could  not  devote  proceedings  ;  the  former  should  have 
their  time  to  the  public  service^  with-  been  conceded  to  them,  as  a  practice 
out  a  recompense.  Let  reward  be  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse,  and  which 
given  fairly  and  openly  where  it  is  de-  mortgages  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
served ;  do  not  present  it  in  this  ob-  vhile  it  offends  the  feelings  of  the 
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people.'  Sinecures  also  have  been 
naoe  offensive  to  the  people ;  but  the 
necessity  of  some  mode  of  remunera* 
tion  for  public  services  was  fully  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Mr  Bankes,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  was  objected  to  him, 
that  under  whatever  name  that  remu¬ 
neration  may  be  awarded,  the  same 
fueling  toward  it  would  exist  as  long 
as  any  party  in  the  country  should 
think  proper  to  raise  a  cry  against 
the  existing  circumstances  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Some  mode,  however,  must 
exist,  under  any  form  of  government, 
which  does  not,  like  that  of  ancient 
Carthage,  confine  public  offices  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  wealthy.  Aristotle, 
comparing  together  the  several  forms 
of  government  then  in  the  world, 
praises  the  institutions  of  that  com¬ 
mercial  state  above  all  others,  ex- 
'cepting  only  this  limitation  of  office, 
and  the  right  of  the  populace  to  in¬ 
terfere  when  the  senate  was  not  una¬ 
nimous  :  from  these  causes  that  prince 
of  philosophers,  the  most  sagacious 
man  whom  the  world  has  yet  produ¬ 
ced,  seems  to  predict  the  downfall  of 
thatflourishingcommonwealth,which 
was  in  fact  produced  by  these  causes. 
The  French  are  fond  or  reminding  us 
of  Carthage  ;  we  should  do  well  our¬ 
selves  to  bear  in  mind  the  history  of 
her  downfall,  not  with  any  reference 
to  external  danger,  which  we  may 
despise  as  long  as  we  have  sense  and 
virtue  to  defy  it,  but  with  a  view  to 
those  internal  circumstances  in  which 
some  analogy  may  be  found  to  those 
which  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Carthaginians. 

The  mere  object  of  commuting 
sinecures  for  pensions,  if  it  had  not 
engaged  the  attention  of  parliament, 
would  be  too  trifling  to  deserve  con¬ 
sideration,  being  obviously  a  change 
of  name,  and  of  nothing  else.  In  what 
form  the  reward  is  bestowed,  the  peo¬ 


ple  care  not,  provided  it  be  well  be¬ 
stowed.  The  vote  of  money  for  the 
Nelson  estate,  the  pension  to  Lord 
Wellington,  and  the  sinecure  which 
Mr  Pitt  possessed,  were  regarded  by 
the  people  with  equal  satisfaction ; 
however  bitterly  Mr  Pitt  was  attack¬ 
ed  by  his  political  enemies,  that  he 
was  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  was 
never  objected  to  him  as  one  of  his 
offences.  By  the  mere  change  no¬ 
thing  could  be  gained,  and  something 
is  always  lost  by  an  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  at  currying  favour  with  a  party 
whom  it  is  not  possible  to  conciliate. 
Upon  the  point  of  economy,  the 
warmest  advocates  of  the  measure  do 
not  pretend  that  much  is  to  be  gain¬ 
ed  ;  the  probability  in  fact  is  on  the 
other  side,  and  as  the  arguments  for 
the  abolition  of  sinecures  lie  on  the 
surface,  it  so  happens  that  we  need  not 
go  deeper  for  the  arguments  against  it. 

The  emoluments  of  office  almost 
in  every  department,  and  especially 
in  all  the  highest,  are  notoriously  in¬ 
adequate.  Suppose  a  man  capable 
of  assuming  the  reins  of  government, 
and  conducting  the  nation  to  prospe¬ 
rity  and  glory, — a  man  endowed  with- 
those  powers  of  mind  which  Mr  Pitt 
was  supposed  to  possess ;  and  like 
him  without  such  an  hereditary  for¬ 
tune  as  allows  of  idleness,  or  pre¬ 
cludes  the  necessity  of  increasing  it. 
If  such  a  man  be  offered  an  office,  he 
hesitates  at  quitting  his  profession  to 
accept  it,  because  the  salary  is  not 
adequate  to  the  expen  ces  which  the 
situation  brings  with  it ;  in  the 
changes  of  politics  he  may  be  driven 
out,  and  find  himself  a  ruined  man. 
To  these  objections,  while  sinecures 
remain,  there  is  this  reply ;  time  and 
chance  happen  to  all,  take  the  office, 
no  doubt  some  sinecure  will  fall,  and 
you  will  be  provided  for  in  case  of 
dismissal.  This  argument  will  ge- 
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nerally  be  successful,  though  not  ex.  red  for  parliament.  The  tellers  mu^t 
actly  what  it  ought  to  be ;  but  na*  formerly  have  been  essential  in  any 
tional  affairs  must  be  conducted  by  kind  ot  Exchequer ;  but  they  have 
general  rule^  and  the  love  of  chance  been  rendered  useless  by  paper  mo- 
IS  inherent  in  all  men ;  daily  expe>  ney,  though  the  polished  scale-beams 
rience  evinces  this,  tlie  price  of  a  lot-  are  still  suspended,  awaiting  another 
tery  ticket  is  double  its  real  value,  golden  age.  Neither  was  uie  fee  of 
A  sinecure  is  a  prize  in  the  official  the  tellers  exorbitant  at  per  cent., 
state  lottery,  and  the  uncertainty  of  while  they  were  compelled  at  their 
the  contingency  augments  according,  own  risk  to  receive  money  ad  nume- 
ly  its  intrinsic  value.  It  is  therefore  rum,  pondus  et  arsuram,  by  number, 
the  most  frugal  mode  of  tempting  men  weight,  and  assay,  and  that  too  when 
of  talents  into  the  service  of  the  state,  every  great  baron  was  allowed  to  have 

Except  the  two  tellerships  of  the  a  mint  of  his  own.  The  improve. 
Exchequer,  (which  expire  with  the  ment  of  the  coinage  materially  enlar- 
present  possessors)  there  are  not  more  ged  the  gain  of  the  tellerships,  and 
than  sixteen  sinecures  which  amount  the  prevalence  of  paper  money  has 
to  30001.  a-year  each,  which,  consi-  now  rendered  the  office  nearly  a  sine, 
dering  the  superior  income  of  so  many  cure,  and  quite  unnecessary.  A  mode 
of  our  merenants  and  shop-keepers,  has  lately  been  pointed  out  to  bring 
cannot  be  thought  too  much  tor  a  the  income  of  these  offices  within  rea. 
retired  statesman.  The  two  unregu.  sonable  bounds,  by  voting  the  public 
lated  tellerships  are  worth  20,000 1.  grants  **  without  deduction  and  it 
a-year  each,  and  the  manner  in  which  was  understood  that  this  would  have 
that  sum  has  become  unreasonable  is  been  done  in  Mr  Pitt’s  time,  had  not 
worthy  of  detail.  The  Exchequer  the  tellers  preferred  paying  a  large 
itself  is  the  most  curious  piece  ot  of-  voluntary  contribution  towards  the 
ficial  antiquity  in  Europe,  being  still  war  annually. 

conducted  as  in  the  time  of  the  Nor-  Every  liberal  man  is  more  or  less 
man  kings,  with  a  solemn  apparatus  a  lover  of  antiquity,  and  to  destroy 
of  tellers  and  tallies,  pipes  and  pells,  the  Exchequer  would  in  that  view  be 
and  a  moderate  consumption  of  parch-  an  irreparable  loss.  The  ancient  Dia. 
ment,  oak-sticks,  and  bad  Latin ;  the  logue  of  the  Exchequer,  which  is  6SO 
last  of  these  articles  is  so  contrived,  years  old,  opens  with  as  much  plea, 
that  a  man  may  write  the  language  sant  locality  as  Izaak  Walton’s  An. 
all  his  life  in  the  Exchequer,  without  gler.  **  In  the  23d  year  of  our  good 
knowing  a  word  of  the  grammar,  the  Ring  Henry  II.,  as  I  was  sitting  in 
termination  of  all  declinable  words  the  Tower  window  which  overlooks 
being  omitted,  as  formerly  by  the  the  river  Thames,  suddenly  an  earnest 
provincialsof  the  Roman  empire.  The  voice  addressed  me,  saying.  Have  you 
auditor’s  office  alone  is  now  of  real  not  read,  master,  that  there  is  no  more 
importance,  all  the  sums  received  from  use  in  hidden  knowledge  than  in  hid- 
various  taxes  being  classed  there,  and  den  treasure*  i”— and  thereupon  the 
the  national  accounts  annually  prepa-  Dialogue  proceeds  through  all  the 

*  Anno  i3d  Regni  Regis  Hcnrici  Secundi,  cum  sederem  ad  fenestram  ^leculse 
quse  est  juxta  fluviuni  Tumensem,  factuni  est  verbum  bominis  inimpetu  loquentisad 
me,  dicens,  Magistcr,  non  legist!  quod  in  Scientia  vel  Thesauro  abscondito  nulla 
sit  utilitas  l—jDia/.  Scat. 
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complex  arrangements  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer.  But  though,  from  reverence  to 
antiquity,  the  sinecures  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ought  least  of  all  others  to  be 
abolished,  nothing  can  be  more  unrea¬ 
sonable  than  the  present  purpose  of 
building  a  new  Exchequer  at  another 
lace.  It  is  one  thing  to  retain  a  few 
armless  offices  in  being,  and  another 
to  expend  half  a  million  in  erecting  a 
palace  for  their  reception.  Besides 
the  charm  of  antiquity  vanishes  the 
moment  you  carry  the  Exchequer 
from  its  old  situation  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames. 

The  abolition  of  sinecures  would 
be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  measure  of 
doubtful  utility.  But  other  measures 
of  this  economical  committee,  which 
has  been  lately  appointed  from  year 
to  year,  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
and  lessening  the  public  expenditure, 
principally  aiming  at  the  diminution 
of  salaries  and  emoluments,  are  un¬ 
equivocally  mischievous.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  value  of  money, 
and  consequently  of  these  salaries  and 
emoluments,  is  every  day  sensibly  di¬ 
minishing,  and  within  the  last  twen¬ 
ty  years  nas  been  thus  virtually  les¬ 
sened  a  full  half,  the  time  does  not 
seem  propitious  to  these  well-meant 
efforts.  Salaries  for  services  not  then 
overpaid  have  been  necessarily  aug- 
mented,  and  he  must  have  performed 
a  very  light  duty  indeed  who  could 
bear  the  defalcation  of  half  his  sti¬ 
pend  without  remonstrance.  From 
these  causes,  perhaps,  it  has  arisen 
that  the  labours  of  the  committee 
have  produced  no  perceptible  bene¬ 
fit,  and  the  expedicncy'of  its  continu¬ 
ance,  under  such  circumstances,  may 
therefore  well  be  doubted.  In  rea¬ 
lity,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
its  effects  are  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  is  intended.  To  place  this  in 
Hs  proper  light,  we  must  consider  the 


situation  of  the  public  and  of  its  ser¬ 
vants.  The  revenue  of  the  united 
kingdom  is  about  seventy-one  mil¬ 
lions  per  annum,  applicable  to  nation¬ 
al  objects,  of  which  the  chargre  on 
account  of  the  national  debt  for  inte¬ 
rest,  principal  repaid,  and'  manage¬ 
ment,  is  about  thirty-eight :  this  ha¬ 
ving  been  replaced  by  an  annual  loan, 
averaging  at  about  thirty  millions 
since  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  war,  the  money  expended  ma^ 
be  taken  at  sixty-three.  No  indivi¬ 
dual  of  as  many  thousands  per  an¬ 
num,  (and  our  opulent  country  fur¬ 
nishes  many  examples  of  much  larger 
incomes)  would  deem  it  advisable  to 
employ  not  the  best,  but  the  cheap¬ 
est  servants,  in  all  his  affairs  which 
relate  to  receipt  and  expenditure ;  and 
he  would  be  pointed  at  by  all  man¬ 
kind  as  signally  imprudent  if  he  did. 
How  is  it  possible  that  the  same  libe¬ 
ral  economy  should  not  be  advisable 
in  the  management  of  a  national  in¬ 
come  and  expenditure,  a  thousand¬ 
fold  in  amount,  and  of  national  affairs 
a  thousand-fold  in  importance  i 
The  reward  of  the  higher  officers 
of  state  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  them  in  suitable  dignity  and  splen¬ 
dour,  which  is  notoriously  not  so  in 
fact.  It  is  known  that  Mr  Pitt,  a 
man  of  no  private  fortune,  but  also 
of  no  superfluous  expences,  and  unin¬ 
cumbered  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
family,  after  being  prime  minister  for 
twenty  years,  died  deeply  involved  in 
debt,  by  merely  keeping  up  the  in- 
dispcnsible  appearance  of  his  office  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  except  the 
lord  chancellor,  no  public  man  has 
the  least  possibility  of  saving  any 
thing  from  the  scanty  reward  of  his 
labours.  This  is  unjust.  But  it  is 
supposed  that  the  gratification  of  am¬ 
bition  stands  in  place  of  payment,  and 
hitherto  indeed  no  waut  has  been  ex- 
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perienced  of  men  ready  to  fill  these 
offices.  That  one  of  the  proposed 
reforms  would  narrow  the  competi¬ 
tion,  by  excluding '  the  class  of  men 
among  whom  those  who  are  fitted  to 
fill  them  are  likely  to  be  found,  has 
already  been  shown  ;  but  it  is  the  in¬ 
ferior  servants  of  the  public  who  are 
chiefly  aimed  at  by  the  committee  of 
public  expenditure.  The  inconve¬ 
nience  arising  from  penurious  salaries 
is  not  immediately  felt ;  it  stifles  the 
seed  rather  than  destroys  the  mature 
crop.  It  operates  in  a  natural  and 
inevitable  manner  :  young  clerks  of 
activity  and  merit  find  better  situa¬ 
tions  in  life,  leaving  behind  them  the 
stupid  and  the  idle  to  succeed  in  due 
seniority  to  the  higher  stations  in 
every  office.  This  dangerous  effect 
of  illiberal  economy  has  been  brought 
pretty  intelligibly  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  more  instances  than  one,  and 
must  have  given  them  cause  of  serious 
doubt  whether  to  persevere  in  that 

fiart  of  their  employment  which  re- 
ates  to  the  diminutioh*of  salaries. 

The  other  branch  of  inquiry  con¬ 
fided  to  this  committee,  appears  to 
relate  to  the  public  accounts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  checks  which  have 
been  established  to  prevent  pecula¬ 
tion.  Certain  it  is,  that  nothing  re- 
quires  attention  more  pressingly  than 
the  manner  of  passing,  or  rather  of 
investigating,  these  accounts,  since 
the  checks  which  overstrained  jea¬ 
lousy  has  already  devised,  are  such 
that  the  committee  apprehend  there 
is  **  a  strong  indisposition  on  the  part 
,  of  many  persons  of  scrupulous  inte¬ 
grity  to  become  public  *  account¬ 
ants.”  They  might  have  added,  that 
no  public  accountant  can  be  found 
who  has  not  repented  of  becoming 


,  so ;  scarcely  any  one  who  has  not  been 
inadvertently  involved  in  this  species 
of  torture,  which  it  will  be  seen  he 
must  usually  leave  to  his  heirs  after 
him.  A  statement  of  these  accumu¬ 
lated  checks,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  discharge  (zqitietus)  for 
any  sum  exptnded  for  the  public* 
would  be  too  tedious,  nor  would  it 
be  credible  to  a  person  in  habits  of 
ordinary  fair  dealing  and  good  faith. 
A  short  sketch  must  suffice,  and  the 
army  accounts  may  serve  for  an  in¬ 
stance.  A  vast  quantity  of  these  are 
actually  examined  four  several  times, 
at  the  War  Office,  the  Pay  Office, 
the  Army  Comptroller’s  Office,  and 
finally  (after  a  lapse  of  many  years) 
at  the  Audit  Office ;  besides  inter¬ 
vening  formalities  of  supposed  exami¬ 
nations  at  the  T reasury  and  Exche¬ 
quer.  The  other  great  branches  of 

fiublic  expenditure  are  also  repeated- 
y  examined,  some  thrice,  some  only 
twice  ;  and  scarcely  any  accounts  are 
finally  passed  on  one  examination, 
excepting  only  of  those  small  sums 
which  are  issued  under  a  form  repro¬ 
bated  by  the  committee,  and  these 
are  audited  at  the  Treasury. 

'  The  proceedings  of  a  public  ac¬ 
countant,  the  person  accountable,  are 
therefore  inthisorder:  Fir8t,he makes 
up  his  account  and  collects  his  vouch¬ 
ers,  which  being  examined  and  tound 
right,  credit  is  given  him  accorcing- 
ly  at  the  first  office  to  which  he  nas 
recourse  ;  after  some  delay,  the  same 
papers  are  transmitted  to  another  ot- 
fice,  and  again  examined  and  again 
returned  :  then  (in  the  case  first  men¬ 
tioned)  they  go  to  the  comptroller 
of  army  accounts,  appointed  because 
a  peculiar  sort  of  knowledge  is  just¬ 
ly  deemed  necessary  in  that  duty ; 


*  Expenditure  Committee,  5th  Report,  Sd  part,  p.  37. 
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an<]  after  all  these  repeated  examtna. , 
tions,  (highly  dangerous  from  the 
possible  loss  of  irretrievable  vouch¬ 
ers,  )  the  miserable  accountant  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  grand  theatre  of  tor¬ 
ture,  the  Audit  Office.  After  an 
anxious  delay  of  years,  (ten  or  even 
twenty  I )  he  learns  that  the  exami¬ 
nation  is  commenced,  and  is  soon  as¬ 
sailed  by  a  string  of  questions,  “  from 
100*  to  700  in  number,”  chiefly  con¬ 
taining  technical  objections  to  the 
vouchers,  as  wholly  inadmissible,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  **  inflexible  f  rules” 
of  the  office,  which  requires  vouchers 
both  in  form  and  number  quite  un¬ 
heard  of  in  any  other  place.  To 
plead  ignorance  of  such  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  manner  of  examination,  or  to 
insinuate  that  it  is  wholly  unjust,  un¬ 
less  the  accountant  had  received  no¬ 
tice  of  these  rules,  with  printed  par¬ 
ticulars,  on  the  unlucky  day  when  he 
first  received  public  money  into  his 
hands,  is  perfectly  useless.  Remedy 
there  is  none,  and  he  has  the  task  of 
procuring  additional  vouchers  of  mo¬ 
ney  transactions  long  since  past.  If 
by  chance  he  has  been  somewhat 
aware  of  the  strictness  of  the  Audit 
Office,  and  so  escapes  this  general  in¬ 
convenience,  his  vouchers  are  exami¬ 
ned  in  the  manner  of  a  special  pleader 
employed  to  find  colour  for  a  suit 
against  him  ;  and  legpd  debates  of  this 
kind  take  up  most  of  the  time  of  the 
commissioners  at  the  Audit  Office. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  every 
public  accountant  is  presumed  to  be 
a  rogue  and  a  thief,  till  the  contrary 
is  proved  by  legal  evidence  ;  which 
is  about  as  reasonable  as  if  every  man 
in  England  were  to  be  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  to  establish  the  innocence 
of  his  character. 

Yet  this  docs  not  represent  half 


the  hardship.  From  the  unavoidable 
slowness  of  such  a  suspicious  office, 
the  accusations  are  generally  posthu¬ 
mous,  and  the  accountant’s  represen¬ 
tatives  are  attacked,  when  an  expla¬ 
natory  detail  of  circumstances  is  im¬ 
possible  ;  and  the  **  inflexible  rules” 
of  the  office  charge  against  them  sums 
which  every  man  living  is  satisfied 
have  been  duly  and  faithfully  expend¬ 
ed  in  the  public  service.  Thus,  nei¬ 
ther  living  nor  dying  can  the  public 
accountant  find  repose :  his  anxiety 
and  danger  are  transferred  to  his  heirs 
with  double  aggravation  ;  his  private 
property,  real  and  personal,  is  liable 
to  the  Exchequer  process  of  “  an  ex¬ 
tent,”  which  seizes  in  preference  to 
any  other  creditor  ;  even  the  title  of 
an  estate  is  vitiated,  if  it  be  known 
ever  to  have  belonged  to  a  public  ac¬ 
countant,  as  being  still  liable  in  pos¬ 
sibility  to  an  extent ;  and  under  these 
circumstances  no  prudent  man  will 
have  any  dealings,  or  enter,  into  any 
family  connection  with  a  wretch  so 
dangerously  marked.  To  all!  this  is 
added  the  injustice  of  refusing  any  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  expence  of  procuring 
extraordinary  vouchers, — much  less 
for  the  time  and  labour  spent  in  cor¬ 
respondence  and  attendances. 

But  let  not  the  feelings  naturally 
arising  from  this  shocking  detail  ex¬ 
cite  indignation '  against  the  officers 
at  the  Audit  Office  ;  they  best  know, 
and  consequently  most  lament,  the 
tortures  of  which  they  are  the  un- 
wlling  ministers.  But  their  reputa¬ 
tion  and  their  livelihood  entirely  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  adherence  to  tlie 
“  inflexible  rules ;”  and  the  blame 
must  be  appropriated  to  the  over¬ 
strained  jealousy  of  the  public  them¬ 
selves,  who  too  readily,  and  against 
their  better  knowlcdge,8peakof  every 
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public  officer  as  a  knave,  and  thus  in* 
duce  their  representatives  to  make 
laws  accordingly.  The  progress  of 
this  jealousy  in  modem  times  is  some¬ 
what  curious.  In  1785  and  1786, 
when  the  Audit  Ofiice  was  first  in¬ 
stituted,  the  establishment  cost  near¬ 
ly  10,0001.  a-year :  in  1802,  the  esta¬ 
blishment  ana  expence  was  doubled, 
and  in  1806  doubled  again  :  the  an¬ 
nual  expencenow  amounts  to46,000l., 
a  sum  paid  to  a  set  of  public  officers 
to  check  others,  which  officers  per¬ 
haps  have  not  detected  peculation  to 
the  amount  of  46,000  pence  since 
their  first  institution.  The  last  aug¬ 
mentation  of  this  office  was  made 
under  very  suspicious  circumstances. 
The  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  led  the  cry,  and  stated  unac¬ 
counted  millions,  almost  to  the  amount 
of  the  national  debt ;  nor  could  it  be 
otherwise,  as  the  time  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner  and  of  the  sufferer  is  equally 
occupied  by  the  unnecessary  scrutiny 
of  an  office  always,  as  such  an  office 
ever  must  be,  ten  or  twenty  years  in 
arrear.  But  the  statement  answered 
its  purpose,  though  explained  to  un¬ 
willing  ears  as  a  misrepresentation,— 
as  only  apparently  and  technically 
true,  and  meaning  only  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  were  not  finally  audited  and 
«  declared.”  In  consequence,  the 
public  in  this  case  paid  a  penalty  for 
their  suspicious  humour  ;  and  a  new 
administration  could  find  no  better 
way  of  providing  for  their  friends, 
than  by  fostering  these  suspicions 
for  a  present  purpose,  as  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  statement  of  the 
commissioners  themselves,  that  of  the 
ten  new  commissioners  then  appoint¬ 
ed,  two  only  were  persons  of  expe¬ 
rience,  three  had  been  but  a  tew 
months  in  the  office,  and  the  other 


five  were  entirely  strangers  to  the 
business. 

Yet  against  these  commisrioners  no 
imputation  lies  ;  they  have  laboured 
assiduously,  and  performed  their  invi¬ 
dious  duties  with  unimpeachable  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  they  are  the  first  to  de¬ 
plore  the  impossibility  of  speedy  pro¬ 
gress  under  the  strict  rules  of  thdr 
office.  One  thing  indeed  in  their  con¬ 
duct  remains  unexplained,  but  is  pro¬ 
bably  explainable,  and  would  not  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  place  did  it 
not  incidentally  point  out  a  mode  of 
remedy  for  the  mass  of  evil  which  we 
have  aescrihed.  At  the  end  of  the 
law,  *  under  which  the  additional  es¬ 
tablishment  took  place,  and  which 
really  aimed  at  expediting  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  public  accounts,  are  two 
clauses,  expressed  in  the  most  careful 
and  precise  terms,  authorizing  the 
comptroller  of  army  accounts  to  ex¬ 
amine  finally  all  commissariat  ac¬ 
counts,  and  only  in  case  of  suspected 
embezzlement  to  transfer  such  ac¬ 
counts  to  the  Audit  Office.  Yet  (if 
the  committee  are  not  misinformed) 
these  commissariat  accounts,  evident¬ 
ly  the  most  difficult  and  complex  in 
their  nature,  are  still  received  at  the 
Audit  Office,  exactly  as  if  no  law 
had  past  to  the  contrary.  Into  this 
fact  inquiry  might  be  usefully  direct¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  principle  of  tlm  law  is 
worth  more  notice,  as  opening  the 
only  practicable  chance  of  forming 
such  an  arrangement  as  may  really 
expedite  public  accounts,  and  take 
away  a  stigma  eagerly  insisted  on  by 
the  factious.  Let  the  committee  in¬ 
quire  into  the  examination  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  offices  through  which  accounts 
pass  :  if  insufficient,  let  it  be  amend¬ 
ed,  and  the  examination  made  final  ; 
and  let  no  accountant  whatever  be 
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condemned  to  the  Audit  Office,  un* 
less  circumstances  of  suspicion  appear 
against  him,— the  only  circumstances 
to  which  the  inflexible  rules  are  at 
all  applicable.  It  is  very  well  known 
to  practical  men,  that  one  examina¬ 
tion  is  often  better  than  two,  because 
the  first  examiner  relies  on  the  second 
for  correction ;  and  the  second,  in 
civility  and  caution,  does  not  always 
chuse  to  see  more  than  the  first. 
This  would  indeed  be  a  national  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  protracted  labours  of  the 
committee,  who  must  be  well  aware 
that  the  strictness  of  the  Audit  Office 
is  rendered  unavailing  by  the  discre¬ 
tion  vested  in  the  Treasury  to  admit 
reasonable  vouchers,  without  exerci¬ 
sing  which  discretion,  no  public  ac¬ 
count  perhaps  ever  could  have  been 

Eassed.  So  that  the  process  is  as  fol- 
>ws :  first,  you  examine  liberally ; 
then,  after  a  delay  of  many  years, 
jou  examine  rigidly ;  and  lastly,  after 
infinite  correspondence  and  anxiety, 
you  are  necessitated  to  become  liberal 
again.  The  two  first  steps  of  this 
process  may  be  spared  for  the  future, 
and  men  of  “  scrupulous  integrity” 
no  longer  deterred  from  undertaking 
the  administration  of  public  money. 

Akin  to  the  appointment  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  establishment  at  the  Audit 
Office,  was  the  creation  of  sundry 
commissions  of  inquiry,  of  which  the 
board  of  military  inquiry  is  the  only 
one  remaining  ;  and  the  proceedings 
of  this  board  ought  to  be  a  pathe¬ 
tic  lesson  to  posterity  not  to  be  sus- 

{licious  overmuch.  Persons  with  a 
arge  salary  appointed  to  find  fault, 
will  seldom  look  for  it  without  fan¬ 
cied  success,  as  that  success  is  the 
only  justification  of  their  own  appoint¬ 
ment  and  their  own  salaries,  if  they 
are  human  beings,  they  must  have 
this  feeling  ;  and  woe  be  to  the  roan 


whose  conduct  they  have  to  Scruti¬ 
nize,  or  even  individually  to  mention  ! 

In  July  1803,  when  the  alarm  of 
invasion  was  at  its  height,  urgent  or¬ 
ders  were  issued,  that  barracks  for 
50,000  men  and  10,000  horses  should 
be  ready  to  receive  the  troops  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November.  No  country  but 
England  could  produce  such  celerity ; 
and  in  England  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a  man  could  be  found 
who  would  singly  undertake  to  direct 
the  expenditure  of  half  a  million  of 
money,  at  his  own  risk,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  three 
months  time.  Mr  Copland,  however, 
undertook  and  performed  this  Hercu¬ 
lean  task ;  and  for  his  reward,  four 
years  afterwards,  the  barracks  erected 
in  this  emergency,  which,  to  a  reason^ 
able  mind,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
doubled  theexpence, — these  barracks, 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
military  inqiliry,  are  coolly  valued,  by 
other  surveyors,  at  current  prices  of 
workmanship  and  materials^  and  a  list 
of  trifling  particulars,  wherein  the 
greatest  differenceof  chargeappeared, 
is  collected,  from  whence  an  inference 
is  drawn  that  MrCopland  had  wro^- 
ed  the  public  88  or  48  per  cent.  To 
insist  upon  this  case  is  unnecessary,  as 
we  believe  it  is  now  seen  in  its  true 
light,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  be  reme¬ 
died  ;  and  especially  as  the  military 
commissioners  have  been  more  careful 
since  they  have  felt  the  spirited  and 
satisfactory  justification  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay  against  their  in¬ 
sinuations  in  the  same  report.  Those 
insinuations  exposed  him  at  the  time 
to  genem  1  obloquy  ;  the  malignity  of 
the  public  prints  fomented  that  ob¬ 
loquy  ;  and  as  those  prints  took  care 
not  to  publish  his  justification,  at  the 
present  moment  his  memory  is  odious 
among  a  great  majority  of  his  coun- 
trjTnen.  Yet  the  commissioners  of 
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Military  inquiry  are  good  and  honour¬ 
able  men  ;  the  fault  is  entirely  in  their 
situation,  and  that  situation  emana¬ 
ted  from  the  disease  of  the  times.  Let 
us  blame  only  ourselves  for  their  mis¬ 
deeds. 

The  abolition  of  fees  of  office  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  intention  of  dimi¬ 
nishing  salaries, and, unless  judiciously 
and  cautiousljr  applied,  is  more  imme¬ 
diately  mischievous.  This  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  shown  by  an  instance, 
which,  not  being  of  very  recent  date, 
may  therefore  be  told  without  even 
the  semblance  of  intentional  offence. 
The  accounts  of  naval  officers,  and 
especially  of  pursers,  who  have  had 
occasion  to  expend  public  money, 
form  an  important  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  Navy  Office;  and  after 
what  has  been  said  of  public  account¬ 
ants,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  inconvenience  sustained  from  any 
delay  of  settlement.  It  was  usual, 
therefore,  for  such  officers,  on  their 
arrival  in  port,  to  obtain  permission 
to  go  to  London  for  the  settlement 
of  their  accounts ;  the  leave  of  absence 
being  short,  and  their  account  not 
having  been  prepared  on  purpose, 
they  usually  paid  a  moderate  fee  to 
some  of  the  junior  clerks  to  write  it 
after  the  regular  hours  of  business. 
By  this  means  their  account  being 
speedily  made  up  and  passed,  they 
could  again  embark  in  tiie  service  of 
their  country,  without  the  gnawing 
pang  of  leaving  behind  them  unex¬ 
plained  open  accounts,  which  must  at 
least  harass  their  families,  in  case  of 
their  decease  abroad.  The  fees  thus 
paid  were,  in  some  unlucky  hour  of 
speculative  reform,  deemed  improper, 
and  were  accordingly  abolished  :  the 
effect  of  this  on  the  officer  accounta¬ 
ble  requires  no  explauatiou  ;  the  of¬ 
fice  clerks  were  consigned  to  compa¬ 
rative  beggary,  aad  the  public  lost 


that  portion  of  their  labour,  which, 
though  more  particularly  directed  t» 
the  benefit  of  tne  accountant,  was  still 
so  much  work  dispatched,  and  therei- 
fore  clear  gain  to  the  public,  who,  ia 
consequence,  had  to  pay  many  more 
clerks  when  work  after  office  hours 
was  prohibited ;  thus  an  evil  waa 
achieved,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  of  all  the  parties  concerned  it 
injured  most.  The  abolition  of  fees 
has  sincebeen  fartherextended,  though 
it  may  safely  be  said,  that  when  w 
payment  is  voluntary,  and  for  service 
performed,  no  solid  objection  lies 
against  the  practice.  On  the  contrary, 
it  invigorates  the  activity  of  every  of¬ 
fice  in  the  same  manner  that  taskwork 
produces  more  labour  than  day  work, 
and  a  great  increase  of  any  establish¬ 
ment  must  therefore  follow  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  voluntary  fees  for  expedition. 
This  mischievous  species  of  reform 
has  been  carried  farther  in  Ireland, 
by  a  special  commission  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  than  hitherto  in  Great  Britain. 

All  things  considered,  the  public 
expenditure  committee  maybe  regard¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  causes  which  create 
discontent  and  even  disaffection  in  the 
people,  who  cannot  fail  to  infer  that 
there  must  be  great  need  of  amend¬ 
ment,  when  they  see  so  much  paint 
taken,  session  after  session,  to  amend. 
And  what  is  the  result  o^  all  this  la¬ 
bour  ?  regulations  which  diminish  the 
income,  lessen  the  respectability,  and 
destroy  thecomfort  of  public  officers; 
without  eventually  saving  any  thing 
for  the  public.  Every  man  who  deems 
himself  unworthily  questioned,  or  feela 
(hat  he  is  in  danger  of  being  so,  haa 
in  effect  lost  much  of  the  value  of  his 
office,  if  reputation  be  thought  of 
any  value  in  England, — where  indeed 
the  art  of  paying  with  a  good  grace, 
and  without  diminishing  the  respect¬ 
ability  of  the  person  receiving,  is  lit- 
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tie  understood,  and  is  that  in  which  the 
system  of  relieving  the  poor  is  chiefly 
deficient.  If  any  one  of  the  members 
of  that  committee  would  put  himself 
for  a  moment  in  the  place  of  an  offi> 
cer  harassed  by  some  of  their  thou* 
sand  orders,  he  will  very  well  under¬ 
stand  the  sort  of  diminution  of  com¬ 
fort  and  respectability  which  is  there¬ 
by  effected  in  all  public  ofiBces ;  he 
will  feel  that  the  expedience  of  in¬ 
quiry  is,  like  most  of  the  questions 
on  which  human  opinion  is  divided,  a 
question  of  degree ;  and  he  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  when  inquiry  becomes  per¬ 
manent,  instead  of  occasional,  no  man 
who  values  respectability  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  undergo  the  disgrace  which 
will  be  unavoidably  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  public.  Those  of  the 
committee  w'ho  see  these  consequen¬ 
ces,  must  dread  this  natural  and  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  their  own  labours  as 
the  greatest  misfortune  which  could 
happen  to  the  public,  for  whose  sake, 
and  to  whose  benefit,  those  labours 
are  intended. 

It  must  not  be  suspected  that  any 
personal  motive  lurks  under  that  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  by  which  the 
economists  and  their  committee  are 
actuated ;  that  the  exercise  of  *'  a  lit¬ 
tle  brief  authority”  can  be  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  them  to  prolong  their  labour; 
that  the  malignity  which  some  have 
supposed  fo  be  natural  to  man,  but 
which  is  usually  stifled  in  the  inter¬ 
course  of  civilized  society,  may  un¬ 
expectedly  and  unconsciously  be  re¬ 
vived  and  quickened  into  full  activity 
under  the  appearance  of  pure  patriot¬ 
ism  ;  still  less  is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  any  member  of  this  party  can 
condescend  to  **  court  filthy  popula¬ 
rity,”  by  aiding  and  authorising  the 
unfounded  clamours  of  the  vulgar 
against  all  the  servants  of  the  public. 
But,  however  pure  their  patriotism 


may  be,  and  however  good  their  in¬ 
tentions,  the  end  which  they  propose 
is  insignificant,  and  the  means  by 
which  the]^roceed  pitiful  and  mis¬ 
chievous.  These  are  not  the  reforms 
by  which  states  can  be  strengthened 
or  preserved  I  No  good  can  ever  he 
effected  by  appealing  to  evil  passions. 
He  who  would  benefit  his  country, 
instead  of  fostering  the  discontent  of 
the  public  and  pimping  for  their  sus¬ 
picions,  should  address  their  generous 
feelings,  encourage  their  national  spi¬ 
rit,  and  exalt  their  hopes.  The  me¬ 
thods  of  reform,  by  which  great  and 
effectual  good  is  to  be  accomplished, 
are  these.  Establish  parochial  schools, 
by  which  crimes  and  the  poor  rates 
will  soon  be  diminished ;  extend  your 
system  of  colonization,  as  the  wisest 
people  of  antiquity  did  ;  restless  spi¬ 
rits  will  then  find  their  proper  sphere 
abroad,  and  suiiicient  employment 
will  always  be  left  for  all  at  home. 
Establish  the  principle  of  limited  ser¬ 
vice  in  your  fleets  and  armies,  and 
make  the  reward  of  service  adequate 
and  certain ;  volunteers  will  then  never 
be  wanting.  Carry  on  the  war  with 
all  the  heart,  and  all  the  soul,  and  all 
the  strength  of  this  mighty  empire ; 
you  will  beat  down  the  power  of 
r  rance,and then,— andnot till  then,— 
the  public  burdens  may  be  lessened. 

The  state  economists  and  the  re¬ 
formers  do  not  accord  in  their  views, 
though  the  effect  which  the  discus¬ 
sions  that  they  bring  on  produces 
upon  the  public  is  the  same.  A  new 
plan  for  parliamentary  reform  was 
brought  forward  this  ses¬ 
sion  by  Mr  Brand.  “  It  May  21. 
was  a  measure,”  he  said, 

**  which  the  violent  demanded,  and  the 
prudent  deemed  it  wise  to  encourage, 
as  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  The  critical  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  countty  called  for  it,  as  the 
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best  means  to  allay  the  general  alarm, 
and  to  allay  the  general  discontent. 
If  the  house  wished  to  recover  or 
preserve  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  it  must  take  speedy  measures  to 
conciliate  them.  The  first,  the  most 
obvious,  and  the  greatest  evil  that  ex¬ 
isted  was,  that  so  many  members  were 
nominated  by  the  proprietors  of  de¬ 
cayed  boroughs.  The  remedy  was 
to  be  found  in  the  good  old  constitu¬ 
tional  practice  of  the  legislature.  It 
was  well  known  to  have  been  the  con¬ 
stitutional  practice  of  old  to  relieve, 
on  their  application,  particular  bo¬ 
roughs  from  the  onus  of  sending  re¬ 
presentatives  to  parliament.  The  same 
principle  would  authorise  the  dis¬ 
franchisement,  at  the  present  period, 
of  such  boroughs  as  no  longer  pos¬ 
sessed  property  or  population  to  en¬ 
title  them  to  such  a  right.  The  de¬ 
cayed  boroughs,  whose  representa¬ 
tives  were  sent  to  parliament  at  the 
nomination  of  individuals,  should  be 
disfranchised,  and  the  right  of  return¬ 
ing  members  transferred  to  more  opu¬ 
lent  and  populous  places.  There 
could  be  no  question  that  it  would 
be  more  desirable  to  have  in  that 
house  members  uninfluenced  by  any 
external  controul,  than  such  whose 
opinions  and  votes  must  be  controul- 
ed  by  the  individuals  who  nominated 
them. 

“  The  only  difficulty  was,  how  to 
ascertain  what  boroughs  were  so  de¬ 
cayed  as  to  be  proper  objects  for 
disfranchisement.  There  were  above 
thirty  which  had  not  fifty  voters  each, 
and  the  representatives  for  which 
were  consequently  nominated  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  boroughs.  But 
It  would  be  for  the  committee,  if  he 
should  succeed  in  his  motion,  to  as¬ 
certain  what  boroughs  were  in  that 
state,  and  to  recommend  to  the  house 
to  disfranchise  them.  The  right  of 


election  could  not  constitutionally  ex¬ 
ist  in  depopulated  and  uninhabited 
places.  Property  real  and  personal, 
and  population,  must  and  ought  to 
be  the  basis  of  such  a  right.  When  a 
place  became  deficient  in  population, 
and  no  property  existed  in  it  but  what 
was  possessed  by  the  individual  claim¬ 
ing  the  power  of  nomination,  then 
the  place  must  cease  to  possess  the 
right  of  returning  representatives  to 
parliament ;  and  no  consequences 
could  result  from  that  right  being 
suffered  to  remain  with  them,  but 
such  as  were  injurious  and  detrimen¬ 
tal  to,  the  nation.  The  elective  fran¬ 
chise  for  counties  had  very  wisely 
been  given  to  the  freeholders.  The 
copyholders  should  also  be  allowed 
to  vote ;  as  there  was  no  reason  or 

f)rinciple  why  they  should  not,  equal- 
y  with  the  freeholders,  be  permitted 
to  vote  for  county  ihembcrs;  and, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  feudal 
system  in  this  country,  he  could  see 
no  objection  to  a  bill  for  enfranchi¬ 
sing  copyholders.  This  was  in  fact 
the  only  alteration  he  proposed  in  the 
regulation  of  the  right  of  voting  in 
counties,  except  in  a  few  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  counties,  and  in  Scotland.  In 
the  metropolis,  and  in  other  populous 
places,  the  right  of  voting  should  be 
given  to  all  householders  paying  pa¬ 
rochial  and  other  taxes.  This  was 
a  principle  that  had  been  recognised 
and  acted  upon  by  their  ancestors ; 
and  in  proposing  to  adopt  and  act 
upon  it  in  the  present  instance,  he 
removed  the  principal  objection  to 
reform.  This  plan  had  not  any  of 
the  ostentatious  parade  of  theory,  or 
the  affectation  of  being  rendered  such 
as  to  be  intelligible  to  even  the  mean¬ 
est  capacity ;  but  it  was  all  of  pure 
English  growth.  The  representative 
system  would  be  continued  according 
to  the  sound  old  principles  of  the  conv 
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•titution  ;  and  no  alteration  would  be 
made  in  any  particular,  but  in  extend* 
ing  the  right  of  voting  to  copyhold¬ 
ers  in  counties,  and  to  all  household¬ 
ers  in  populous  towns  and  boroughs. 
Id  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland,  he  could  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  right  of  voting  should 
not  be  assimilated  to  the  practice  in 
this  country,  and  left  in  the  counties 
to  the  resident  freeholders  and  copy- 
holders  ;  and  in  the  boroughs,  to 
householders,  paying  parociiial  and 
other  taxes. 

“  There  was  one  very  material  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  could  not  so  easily  be 
got  over,  viz.  how  far  it  might  be 
proper  togive  compensation  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  boroughs.  On  the  ground 
of  strict  right,  they  could  not  have 
any  such  claim.  In  feeling^ however, 
and  in  equity,  some  compensation 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  granted  ;  and 
he  would,  with  satisfaction,  agree  to 
grant  it,  because,  even  though  it 
should  be  prodigal,  it  would  eventu¬ 
ally  be  a  saving  to  the  country.  This 
part  of  his  proposition  would  not 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  those 
who  were  advocates  for  reform  ;  but 
upon  reflection,  they  would  be  of 
opinion,  that,  whatever  taxes  might 
be  imposed  in  order  to  defray  the 
amount  of  such  compensation,  this 
would  be  the  cheapest  payment  ever 
made  by  the  public.  « 

“  The  abolition  of  the  rotten  bo¬ 
roughs  w'ould  necessarily  reduce  the 
number  of  members,  and  this  brought 
on  the  consideration  of  that  material 
part  of  the  subject,  the  application  of 
the  members  for  the  disfranchised  bo¬ 
roughs  to  places  which  have  not  hi¬ 
therto  been  represented.  North  of 
Oxford-street  tnere  was  a  popularion 
of  above  400,000  inhabitants,  who 
were  at  present  not  represented  at 
all.  Ip  the  west  of  England,  on  the 


contrary,  many  places  returned  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament  without  having 
any  population  deserving  of  notice. 
What  claim,  he  would  ask,  could 
Gatton,  Old  Sarum,  or  the  subma¬ 
rine  inhabitants  of  St  Mawes,  have 
to  the  right  of  sending  representa¬ 
tives  to  parliament  ?  The  right  of 
election  should  be  transferred  from 
these  and  such  places  to  Sheffield, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other 

aulous  towns,  and  the  most  po- 
3US  counties.  By  applying  such 
members  as  should  be  set  loose  by 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs 
in  that  way,  the  house  would  employ 
the  sound  consritutional  remedy  for 
the  existing  evil ;  they  would  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  country  in  its 
parliament,  and  remove  all  those  sus- 

f)icions,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
ate  events,  attached  to  that  house, 
and  that,  too,  without  any  innova¬ 
tion — without  the  adoption  of  any  un¬ 
certain  theory — and  without  any  de¬ 
parture  from  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  constitution. 

“  With  respect  to  Scotland,  he 
should  suppose,  there  could  be  no  ob^ 
jection  to  assimilate  the  election  laws 
of  that  country  to  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  thing  in  the  contract  for 
the  union  of  the  two  countries  that 
would  or  could  operate  to  preclude 
such  an  arrangement.  A^  least  he 
considered  it  the  duty  of  that  house 
to  inform  itself  upon  that  subject, 
and  could  not  think  there  would  be 
any  thing  inconsistent  with  that  con¬ 
tract,  in  the  legislature  endeavouring 
to  ameliorate  the  laws  of  that  coun- 
try. 

”  As  to  the  state  of  the  represen¬ 
tation  in  Ireland,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  propose  any  change.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  boroughs  in  that  country, 
as  well  as  in  this,  which  yvere  entire- 
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ly  in  the  nomination  of  some  mem* 
Iwrt  of  the  aristocracy.  But  as  the 
union  with  that  country  was  so  re> 
cent,  and  the  consequent  abolition  of 
boroughs  there  so  extensive,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  state  how  far  the 
evil  extended.  The  house,  upon  the 
whole,  he  was  sure,  would  see  and 
feel  the  necessity  of  adopting  his  pro* 
position  ;  because  nothing  could  be 
so  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  a  nation,  as  the  forms  of  a 
free,  and  the  spirit  of  an  arbitrary  go¬ 
vernment, 

“  Upon  the  duration  of  parliament 
he  had  bestowed  much  and  earnest 
attention,  and  he  found  it  one  of 
enormous  difficulty,  but  of  extreme 
interest  and  equal  importance.  Sep¬ 
tennial  parliaments  had  a  tendency, 
from  the  length  of  their  term,  to 
weaken  the  rdation  between  the  elec¬ 
tor  and  the  representative,  and  to 
shake  the  dependence  of  the  one  upon 
the  other.  Annual  parliaments  would 
be  found  not  less  exceptionable,  by 
leaving  the  representative  too  little 
accustomed  to  business  to  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  his  duties  in  that  house,  and 
from  the  too  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  troubles  and  contests  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  elections.  The  one  term 
was  too  long  to  please  the  people,  and 
the  other  too  short  to  satisfy  the 
members.  He  would  be  inclined  to 
take  a  middle  course,  and  recommend 
triennial  parliaments ;  which,  without 
the  evils  of  either,  would  possess  all 
the  advantages  of  both. 

“  But  the  difficulties  in  changing 
the  durationof  the  parliament,  he  must 
confess,  would  be  immense,  unless  a 
concurrent  change  were  to  be  made 
in  the  mode  of  making  the  return. 
Some  thought  that  the  returns  should 
be  made  by  districts,  others,  that  the 
votes  should  be  taken  by  districts. 
To  ntaking  the  return  by  districts,  he 


had  strong  objections ;  of  voting  by 
districts,  he  approved.  If  there  were 
four  members  to  be  returned  for 
Hertfordshire,  for  instance,  and  they 
were  to  be  returned  by  districts,  that 
would  throw  the  whole  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  into  the  fourprincipal  towns 
of  the  county.  The  freeholders  of 
the  towns  w’ould  uniformly  prevail 
over  the  freeholders  of  the  county^ 
because  they  could  almost  always 
outnumber  them  at  an  election,  and 
consequently  some  inhabitant  of  the 
town  would  be  generally  returned. 
This  would  be  to  commute  the  coun¬ 
ty  for  the  borough  election.  But  if 
the  votes  were  to  be  taken  by  dis¬ 
tricts,  it  would  save  much  expence^ 
and  enable  those,  who  at  present  are 
deterred  by  a  consideration  of  the 
eimence  attending  an  election  from 
oiicring  themselves,  to  become  can¬ 
didates.  Nothing  need  prevent  the 
sheriffs  from  taking  the  votes  through¬ 
out  the  different  districts  without 
subjecting  the  candidate  to  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  bringing  up  the  freeholders 
from  the  extremities  of  the  county 
to  the  place  of  the  election.  The 
votes  might  also  be  collected  in  the 
same  way,  throughout  the  different 
parishes  in  populous  towns. 

“  There  was  one  other  point  re¬ 
maining,  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house, — the 
number  of  persons  holding  places  and 
seats  in  that  house.  Something  was 
necessary  to  be  done  on  that  head, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  all  persons 
holding  offices  should  be  excluded. 
He  was  confident,  however,  that  with 
a  view  to  the  independence  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  persons  holding  offices  without 
responsibility  should  not  be  suffered 
to  have  seats.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  a  bill  would  be  brought  in  to 
exclude  such  persons  from  parliament. 
On  these  grounds  he  had  felt  it  a  duty 
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he  owed  to  his  constituents  and  to 
his  country,  to  bring  forward  his 
motion. 

“  Of  one  thing,”  Mr  Brand  con¬ 
cluded,  **  1  am  sure ;  we  must  either 
have  a  temperate  reform,  or  a  military 
government.  The  people  demand  a 
moderate  reform  as  their  right,  and  if 
their  demand  is  not  complied  with, 
they  will  endeavour  to  assert  that 
right.  What  the  result  of  such  a 
struggle  may  be,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
anticipate ;  but,  in  my  conscience,  I 
believe  that  I  have  truly  stated  the 
alternative :  If  the  house  reject  re¬ 
form,  then  will  the  sun  of  this  na¬ 
tion’s  freedom  and  greatness  be  for 
ever  set ;  but  if  it  ^ould  adopt  re¬ 
form,  then  will  the  sun  of  Britain  rise 
from  its  present  dark  horizon,  and, 
dispelling  those  clouds  with  which  it 
is  overcast,  again  shine  forth  in  all 
the  splendo'ur  of  meridian  lustre !” 
After  thus  winding  up  his  speech, 
he  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  representation. 

He  wasopposed  by  Mr  Davies  Gid- 
^y»  who  admitted  that  “  the  ques¬ 
tion  derived  additional  weight  from 
the  character  of  the  person  who  now 
brought  it  forward,  and  that  the  plan 
was  certainly  the  most  moderate  and 
reasonable  of  any  which  had  lately 
been  produced.  He  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  reformers  all  went  on  a 
wrong  assumption,  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  virtually  represented  in  every 
branch  of  the  legislature.  The  King 
represented  them  in  his  executive  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  the  House  of  Lords  might  be 
considered  as  their  hereditary  repre¬ 
sentatives  :  it  would  not  be  contended 
that  the  noblemen  of  this  country  had 
any  distinct  interest  from  the  rest  of 
the  people  ;  they  did  not  form  a  dis¬ 
tinct  class ;  but  saw  their  nearest  re¬ 
lations,  and  their  own  children  mixed 


in  the  general  mass  of  society.  And 
the  House  of  Commons  were  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  people,  though 
not  actually  their  delegates.  If,  in¬ 
deed,  that  house  were  a  house  of  de¬ 
legates,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature 
could  exist  in  conjunction  with  it. 
Such  an  assembly  must  be  governed 
by  every  prejudice  and  bias  of  public 
opinion,  and  would  gradually  absorb 
the  whole  power  of  the  state.  The 
House  of  Lords  would  not  weigh  as 
a  feather  in  the  balance  against  them, 
and  would  not  long  be  sunered  to  ex¬ 
ist.  Had  we  not  seen  sufficient  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  ?  The  experiment  had 
been  tried  in  France,  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
country  sympathized  with  their  house 
of  delegates,  and  the  king  could  no 
longer  maintain  the  ground  which  the 
constitution  of  their  own  framing 
had  assigned  him.  Our  own  history, 
too,  might  have  taught  us  what  the 
power  of  a  House  of  Commons  is 
w'hen  the  whole  people  rally  round  it ; 
how  soon  that  power  is  likely  to  be 
abused ;  and  how  surely  in  its  abuse 
it  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the 
country.  And  what  had  the  people 
to  complain  of  i  Nothing  but  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  taxes,  which  a  war  of 
eighteen  years  rendered  necessary. 
The  country  exhibited  every  mark  of 
increasing  prosperity.  The  canals, 
the  docks,  the  public  works  and  pri¬ 
vate  speculations  that  were  every  day 
going  forward,  showed  its  great  and 
increasing  wealth.  The  climate  even 
was  improved,  diseases  were  banished, 
human  life  was  prolonged  to  a  greater 
term,  as  was  shown  by  the  bills  of 
mortality,  than  ever  it  had  reached 
before.  The  people  were  better  fed, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  they 
should  live  longer.  In  such  a  state 
of  superior  comfort,  was  there  any 
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body  who  would  wish  to  throw  all 
our  national  prosperity  to  hazard, 
merely  because  they  thought  that  one 
individual,  (Gale  Jones)  who  had  li> 
belled  the  house,  had  been  punished 
in  rather  too  summary  a  mode,  or 
that  an  honourable  baronet  had  been 
tent  to  the  Tower  for  a  violation  of 
the  privileges  of  the  house. 

Whatever  defects  there  might  be 
in  the  construction  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  according  to  theory,  the 
•ystem  went  on  well.  It  was  easy  to 
draw  plans  of  constitutions ;  but  when 
they  were  put  in  execution,  many  that 
were  good  in  theory  were  found  bad 
in  practice,  and  soon  led  to  what  was 
the  simplest  of  all  constitutions, — a 
military  despotism.”  Mr  Noel,  Sir  J. 
Newport,  and  Colonel  Wardle,  sup* 

Sited  the  motion.  Lord  Milton, 
r  Jacob,  and  Mr  Stourges  Bourne, 
opposed  it ;  the  latter  said,  that  such 
a  plan  as  Mr  Brand’s  would  never  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  class  of  persons  who  peti¬ 
tioned  for  reform  in  parliament ;  they 
wanted  frequent  elections  and  dniver- 
sal  suffrage,  and  we  saw  the  effect  of 
universal  suffrage  in  America.  To 
this  Mr  Whitbread  replied,  “  that 
the  political  creation  which  had  taken 
place  in  America,  so  far  from  failing 
in  its  object,  had  far  exceeded  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  human  hope  ;  it  was  the  work 
of  one  of  the  ^atest  and  the  best  of 
men,  of  Washington,  of  that  patriot 
who  communicated  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  he  had  reared  a  portion 
of  the  purity  of  his  own  spotless 
mind  and  unsullied  life ;  it  had  grown 
from  the  weakness  of  infancy  to  the 
strength  of  manhood ;  it  had  engaged 
in  all  the  pursuits  which  lead  to  great¬ 
ness  and  to  power  ;  it  was  capable  of 
existing  upon  its  own  resources,  and 
too  likely  to  become  the  future  rival 
of  Great  Britain.” 

Such  was  the  panegyric  which  Mr 
VOL.  111.  FABT  1. 


Whitbread  pronounced  upon  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  growing  strength  of  that 
country  has  arisen  from  causes  utterly 
unconnected  with  its  government ;  ' 
from  the  same  causes  as  the  growing 
strength  of  Caraccas,  and  Mexico, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Brazil.  As 
for  the  purity  of  its  government,  the 
Americans  themselves  would  be  as 
little  disposed  to  boast  of  that,  as  of 
the  national  character  which,  in  the 
course  of  one  generation,  they  have 
obtained  for  themselves.  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread  was  less  unfortunate  in  theargu- 
ments  on  which  he  insisted  as  proving 
the  necessity  of  reform.  ”  There  was 
a  material  difference,”  he  said,  ‘‘in 
the  circumstances  under  which  men 
found  their  way  into  that  house,  whe¬ 
ther  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
or  as  nominees  of  a  peer.  A  nominat  ed 
member  was  bound  either  to  vote  with 
his  patron,  or  to  vacate  his  seat ;  he 
was  in  fact  not  the  representative  of 
the  people,  but  the  delegate  of  an  in¬ 
dividual.  Many  men  of  the  first  ta¬ 
lents  and  strictest  integrity  were  in¬ 
deed  frequently  returned  in  this  way ; 
and  in  the  present  state  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  they  could  not,  from  many 
causes,  obtain  seatd  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner.  But  the  system  which  was  now 
proposed  afforded  such  men  many  op- 
portunities  of  being  elected  ;  when 
It  took  away  twenty  nominators,  it 
opened  forty  placeswhere  they  could, 
from  their  talents  and  their  charac¬ 
ter,  establish  claims  to  popular  sup¬ 
port.  The  restrictions  under  which 
such  men  labour  at  present,  was  even 
a  less  evil  than  that  which  arose  from 
collusions  between  the  patrons  of  bo¬ 
roughs  and  the  minister  of  the  day  ( 
the  onebartering  his  patronage,  either 
to  gratify  his  ambition  or  his  avarice  ; 
the  other  squandering  the  honours  of 
the  crown,  or  the  money  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  acquire  parliamentary  supports 
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Suppose,  fdr  instance,  some  ^reat 
lord,  with  his  six  or  seven  nominees 
in  that  house,  should,  in  the  lonnng 
of  his  empty  vanity,  grasp  at  those 
distinctions  which  were  ordained  to 
reward  heroic  achievements  ;  that  he 
should  threaten  the  minister  of  the 
day  with  the  defection  of  his  nomi* 
nces  in  that  house,  unless  he  obtained 
that  ribband,  which,  though  an  or¬ 
nament  to  merit,  must,  when  other¬ 
wise  conferred,  be  considered  a  badge 
of  disgrace  to  the  wearer.  Had  such 
a  case  never  happened,  or  was  it  im¬ 
possible  that  it  should  ever  happen 
again  ?  Had  it  never  occurred  ttiat 
menaces  of  a  similar  nature  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  minister,  unless  his  coun¬ 
tenance  were  given  to  some  proposed 
ublic  work,  in  which  was,  however, 
tended  some  little  of  private  interest, 
but  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
the  public  money  was  to  be  entirely 
applied  ?  If,  then,  such  things  had 
happened,  if  they  can  happen  again, 
who  was  it  that  could  deny  that  the 
compliance  of  such  minister  constitu¬ 
ted  the  most  profligate  exercise  of 
those  powers  which  were  intrusted 
for  far  different  purposes  i** 

Mr  Whitbread  had  spoken  with 
respect  of  the  nominated  members,— 
a  pretty  considerable  number  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  on  hisown  side  of  the  house ; 
concerning  the  sale  of  seats,  he  spoke 
with  less  candour  and  less  justice. 

The  man,**  he  said,  “  who  was  re¬ 
turned  by  his  money  could  have  lit¬ 
tle  connection  with  public  feeling. 
With  his  constituents  he  could  never 
come  in  contact:  be  could  have  no  bias 
to  comply  with  their  opinions  ;  per¬ 
haps  he  had  never  seen  them.  He  felt 
and  acted  as  the  representative  of  his 
50001.,  and  when  he  was  versed  in  the 
system  of  ministerial  management,  he 


would  net  long  remain  backward  in 
pursuing  that  course  which  he  obser¬ 
ved  followed  by  so  many  to  their  own 
rivate  advantage.**  If  Mr  Whitbread 
ad  glanced  upon  the  very  men  who 
were  prepared  to  give  their  votes  with 
him  upon  the  subject  then  in  discus¬ 
sion,  he  would  have  seen  this  sweep¬ 
ing  and  illiberal  condemnation  at  once 
disproved.  But  unless  he  were  prepa¬ 
red  to  maintain  that  all  men  are  natu¬ 
rally  corrupt  in  the  literal  as  well  as 
theological  sense  of  the  phrase ;  that 
there  is  a  species  of  political  original 
,  sin,  and  that  the  only  means  of  regene¬ 
ration  is  by  a  popular  election  ;  unless 
this  were  his  meaning,  his  arguments 
stand  self-confuted  :  for  they  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  that  the  man 
who  owes  his  seat  not  to  popular  fa¬ 
vour,  nor  to  the  nomination  of  one 
of  aur  great  land-leviathans,  but  has 
made  a  direct  purchase  of  it,  becomes 
thereby,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
an  independent  member;  a  position 
which  Mr  *  Windham  had  maintained 
in  the  debates  upon  Mr  Curwen*B  bill 
with  his  usual  acuteness. 

That  fearless  and  honourable  mao 
was  now  upon  his  death-bed,  or  he 
would  once  more  have  been  heard  ex¬ 
posing  the  consequences  of  a  measure, 
the  principles  oi  which  he  had  so 
often  combated  and  refuted.  His 
place  in  the  debate  wassupplied  by  Mr 
Canning,  the  person  most  capable  of 
supplying  it.  **  The  motion  before 
the  house,”  he  said,  **was  plainly  this, 
whether  that  house  should  declare  it¬ 
self  inadequate  to  the  performance  of 
its  functions,  and  abdicate  its  autho¬ 
rity.  To  what  consequences  such  a 
decision  must  lead,  *  through  what 
variety  of  untried  being*  it  was  likely 
to  take  both  the  house  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  could  not  be  necessary  to  de- 


*  See  our  last  volume,  P.  264-5. 
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scribe.  And  for  what  purpose  was 
such  an  experiment  recommended  i  to 
conciliate  not  the  sober  reflecting 
part  of  the  people,  but  a  particular 
class,  whose  study  it  was  to  create 
agitation  and  make  a  noise  about  re* 
form.  For  that  class  he  could  never 
hesitate  to  express  his  confirmed  dis¬ 
dain.  They  were  not  deserving  of 
any  favour  from  that  house,  because 
for  that  house  or  the  constitution 
they  felt  no  solicitude.  If  such  per¬ 
sons  could  attain  their  object,  tney 
would  constitute  such  a  system  of 
popular  delegation,  as  could  not  ex¬ 
ist  as  a  co-ordinate  authority  in  the 
constitutionof  England.  There  could 
be  no  question  that  there  existed  such 
a  party  in  the  country,  who  pre¬ 
tended  a  zeal  for  reform,  but  in  reality 
sought  anarchy ;  and,  as  the  best 
mode  of  accomplishing  their  object, 
reviled  and  distrusted  that  house  ;  the 
object  of  their  views  was  not  its  im¬ 
provement,  but  its  destruction :  a  vain, 
contemptible,  degraded  crew,  who 
magnified  themselves  into  the  nation, 
and  diminished  the  nation  into  a  fac¬ 
tion  ;  who  declared  their  own  infalli¬ 
bility,  and  depreciated  the  judgement 
of  all  others  ;  a  body  who  were  too 
weak  to  be  respected — too  despicable 
to  be  feared.  But  even  this  wretch¬ 
ed  body,  though  they  demanded  re¬ 
form,  declared  that  the  reform  pro¬ 
posed  would  not  prove  sufficient. 
No,  they  would  have  the  House  of 
Commons  omnipotent ;  they  would 
have  it  every  thing,  all  other  esta¬ 
blishments  nothing ;  they  would  make 
it,  like  the  rod  of  the  prophet,  swal¬ 
low  up  all  around  it. 

**  Well  had  it  been  stated  by  Mr 
Giddy,  that  such  a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  if  it  existed,  would  draw  to  it¬ 
self  all  the  power  of  the  state.  One 
of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  professed 
the  creed  of  parliamentary  reform  ;  a 


man  who  professed  it  honestly,  and 
without  participating  in  the  views 
and  principles  of  the  reformers  of  the 
present  day;  a. man  too  honest  and 
too  enlightened  not  to  have  changed, 
in  some  degree,  the  opinions  of  his 
youth,  after  the  experience  of  the  last 
fifteen  years,  (he  meant  Sir  James 
M'Intosh,  of  whom  he  spoke  with 
the  sincerest  sentiments  of  esteem  and 
friendship,)  Sir  James  M'lntosh,  in 
his  most  eloquent  publication  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  early  parts  of  the  French 
revolution,  had  stated  distinctly  his 
opinion,  that  such  would  be  the  pow¬ 
er  and  preponderance  of  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  powers 
of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Crown  would 
be  but  *  as  dust  in  the  balance  against 
it.*  In  him  this  declamation  was 
nothing  but  the  ebullition  of  a  young 
and  ardent  mind,  enamoured  of  the 
fair  form  of  ideal  liberty,  and  of  the 
theories,  the  fallaciousness  of  which, 
and  the  danger  of  which,  he  had  not 
then  had  occasion  to  appreciate.  But 
there  are  those  who  would  now  re¬ 
duce  it  to  sober  and  fatal  practice  ; 
for  such  was  the  general  opinion  and 
calculation  of  those  who  now  so  cla¬ 
morously  called  for  reform  out  of 
doors. 

'*  For  his  own  part,  cherishing,  as 
he  did,  every  rational  hope  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  he  could 
never  consent  so  to  raise  them  above 
their  natural  level,  as  that  every  other 
constituted  establishment  of  the  state 
should  be  *  but  as  dust  in  the  ba¬ 
lance.*  He  would  never  conciliate 
the  reformers  at  such  a  price  ;  and  at 
any  expence  short  of  that  they  were 
not  to  be  conciliated.  What  had 
been  the  case  in  France  i  The  re¬ 
formed  legislative  assembly  set  out 
with  the  principles  of  revolution  ;  but 
if  they  had  not  done  so,  if  their  ideas 
had  bMn  purely  patriotic,  they  were. 
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in  the  wild  frenzy  of  fantastic  re¬ 
formation,  so  strangely  constituted, 
that  it  was  impossible  they  could 
move  in  a  natural  orbit ;  it  was  im¬ 
possible  they  should  not  run  into  an 
irregular  and  eccentric  conrse,  whirl¬ 
ing  every  surrounding  oWect  into 
their  dangerous  deviation.  Would  the 
house  follow  that  rash  and  awful  ex¬ 
ample  ?  Would  they  go  wavering  and 
perplexed  to  a  committee,  without 
any  adequate  means  to  attain  their 
object,  or  even  withoitt  any  adequate 
object  to  attain  ;  without  one  fixed 
idea,  except  the  wise  notion  that 
whatever  is,  is  wrong,  and  the  sober 
expectation  that,  by  some  lucky  ex¬ 
pedient,  the  right  may  he  hit  upon  ! 
There  was,  however,  one  principle  to 
which  those  reformers  pretended,  and 
which  of  late  they  appeared  unusu¬ 
ally  eager  to  profess, — a  veneration  for 
the  throne  itself,  and  a  high  respect 
for  the  individual  by  whom  it  was 
filled.  But,  unfortunately,  that  house 
well  knew  such  language  had  not  even 
the  merit  of  originality.  By  such  pre¬ 
tences  it  was,  the  unhappy  Louis  had 
been  deceived.  By  such  men  it  was, 
he  had  been  deluded  into  the  notion 
that  he  had  an  interest  separate  from 
his  people,  and  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  flattered^that  they  might 
betray  him.  Why  should  we  embark 
upon  this  dangerous  voyage  ?  Why 
should  we  trust  ourselves  to  this  un¬ 
known  ocean  ?  We  have  heard  that 
the  ancient  empires  of  the  earth  have 
been  uprooted  ;  that  the  most  solid 
monarchies  have  been  crushed ;  that 
oligarchies,  the  best  established,  have 
been  destroyed ;  and  that  England 
alone  stands  erect  among  the  ruins  ! 
And  why  have  we  so  stood  ?  Like 
the  nationswhich  have  fallen,  we  have 
a  monarchy.  Like  the  nations  which 
have  fallen,  we  have  an  aristocracy  ; 
but  unlike  every  one  of  those  nations. 


we  possess  an  House  of  Commons ! 
This  is*  our  proud  distinction  ;  this  is 
the  sole  palladium  of  our  salvation  ; 
and  this  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
regenerate,  by  the  mad  cry  of  un¬ 
meaning  reformation  i 

**  But,  say  the  discontented,  •  the 
House  of  Commons,  constituted  as 
it  now  is,  has  hurried  the  nation  into 
extravagant  expenditure,  and  unne¬ 
cessary  wars.  It  is  not  the  fact. 
There  has  not  been  a  war  during  a 
century,  which  was  not  in  its  com¬ 
mencement  strictly  popular.  The 
people  it  was  who  forced  and  goaded 
even  the  pacific  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
into  the  declaration  of  war.  The  peo¬ 
ple  it  was  who  at  first  urged  the 
American  war,  and  at  last  decried  it 
when  it  became  unfortunate ;  the 
people  it  was  who  encourag^  the 
war  with  France,  which  saved  this 
country  from  all  the  miseries  entailed 
on  that.  A  just  sympathy  with  the 
people,  and  a  reasonable  attention  to 
their  desires,  was,  no  doubt,  the  duty, 
and  must  ever  be  the  inclination,  of 
that  house.  The  people,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  could  reason  fairly  when  they  had 
time ;  but  as,  notoriously,  their  first 
impulse  was  feeling,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  politic,  or  for  the  interest 
of  the  country,  to  have  that  house 
quite  subject  to  popular  controul. 

“  Every  class  of  the  people,”  said 
Mr  Canning,  **is  fully  represented  in 
this  house.  What  question  is  there 
but  here  meets  a  discussion  ?  What 
grievance  but  here  meets  its  remedy  ? 
what  man  in  the  land  so  poor  but 
here  has  his  advocate  ?  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  reform  has  been  tried  in 
France,  and  it  has  failed.  We  have 
it  before  our  eyes.  No  honest  vision- 
aiy  in  this  country  could  now  be  so 
blinded  as  to  seek  here,  in  the  hope 
of  benefit,  what  the  corrupt  men  there 
sought  to  cover  their  ambition.  If 
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they  did,  some  mow  connin?  and  am. 
bitious  visionary  would  tau  advan* 
tage  of  the  tumult  to  place  himself  On 
the  throne.  They  would  soon  see 
popular  commotion  end  in  military 
despotism,  and  find  philosophical  dis¬ 
quisitions  superseded  by  practical  op- 
pression.  I  cannot  consent  to  hazard 
this.  If  I  am  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween  the  capricious  chances  of  an 
undefined  committee  and  the  ancient 
edifice  which  has  so  long  upheld  our 
rights,  shielded  our  dignity,  and  se¬ 
cured  our  interests,  I  shall  not  hesi¬ 
tate— fortunadomus*-—L.^\.\.\iQ 
venerable  fabric,  which  has  sheltered 
us  for  so  many  ages,  and  stood  un¬ 
shaken  through  so  many  storms,  still 
remain  unimpaired  and  holy ;  sacred 
from  the  rash  frenzy  of  that  ignorant 
innovator  who  would  tear  it  down, 
careless  and  incapable  of  any  substi¬ 
tution.” 

Mr  W.  Smith  and  Mr  Tierney 
both  supported  the  motion  for  a  com¬ 
mittee,  but  both  protested  against 
being  supposed  to  countenance  what 
was  called  a  radical  reform.  Some 
change,”  Mr  Tierney  said,  “  in  the 
representation  must  take  place.  Ear¬ 
ly  in  life,  and  now  later  in  life,  he  was 
cu  that  opinion,  and  he  did  not  ex¬ 
press  it  from  any  look-out  for  popu¬ 
larity.  No  ;  popularity  had  of  late 
fallen  into  such  hands,  that  it  was 
really  no  object  of  ambition  to  his 
mind.  It  would,  indeed,  be  vain  for 
those  who  thought  with  him  to  start 
for  popularity,  in  competition  with 
the  persons  he  alluded  to,  for  he 
was  persuaded,  that  those  persons 
would  always  be  sure  to  run  before 
them.  He  had,  indeed,  no  doubt 
that  if  he  and  his  friends  were  to  de¬ 
cide  that  all  householders  ought  to 
have  the  right  of  voting,  the  persons 
referred  to  would  demand  universal 
suffrage;  and  that  if  all  men  were  per¬ 


mitted  to  vote,  these  persons  would 
call  for  the  admission  of  the  women  ; 
nay,  more,  that  if  the  women  were 
admitted,  they  would  insist  upon  the 
addition  of  the  children.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Williams 
Wynn  and  Lord  Porchester  opposed 
the  motion,  as  a  perilous  as  well  as 
unnecessary  experiment.  It  was  ne¬ 
gatived  by  a  large  majority,  234  to 
115;  but  here  also,  as  on  a  former 
question  of  reform,  Mr  Wilberforce 
and  his  friends  were  found  among  the 
minority,  giving  their  sanction  ^ere 
it  is  to  be  wished  they  had  withheld 
it.  Among  those  who  voted  against 
Mr  Brand’s  motion,  were  many  who 
conceived  that  some  reforms  in  the 
representation  ought  to  be  made,  but 
that  they  should  be  made  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  would  excite  no  agitation. 
With  this  view,  Mr  W.  Wynn  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  prevention  of  bri¬ 
bery,  “  not,”  he  said,  “  because  the 
existing  laws  were  not  sufficiently 
severe,  but  because  there  was  too 
much  difficulty  in  proving  them.”  It 
was  too  late  in  the  session 
to  carry  the  bill  through  ;  June  20. 
but  he  stated  the  purport 
and  nature  of  his  bill,  that  they  might 
be  fully  considered  before  parliament 
again  met.  “  To  argue  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill,”  he  said,  “  must  be 
superfluous.  There  were  indeed  some 
persons  who  considered  bribery  as  a 
thing  not  in  itself  immoral  or  dis¬ 
graceful,  though  it  was  an  offence 
against  the  laws  ;  but  he  must  always 
maintain,  that  it  was  a  crime  of  a 
most  aggravated  nature  against  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  against 
morals  and  against  religion.  Some 
new  regulations  were  necessary ;  the 
house  had  determined  that  it  would 
abstain  from  any  inquiry  into  past 
offences,  but  endeavour  to  prevent 
their  recurrence,  [n  this  view,  and 
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in  this  onlf,  could  Mr  Curwen’s  bill 
be  regarded,  stript  as  it  was  of  all 
those  proTuions  which  could  render 
k  efficient.  It  was  a  solemn  pledge 
given  by  parliament  to  the  people  of 
their  disapprobation  of  bribery,  and 
their  determination  to  adopt  mea¬ 
sures  for  checking  it.  If,”  said  he, 
**  things  should  be  allowed  to  proceed 
as  they  have  done  hitherto—^  it  is 
seen  that  seats  in  the  House  of  Corn, 
mons  are  still  bought  and  sold,  and 
that  bribery  is  still  practised,  the 
house  would  justify  the  clamour  of 
the  enemies  to  the  constitution.  It 
would  abuse  the  just  hopes  and  ex> 
pectations  af  its  constituents,  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  only  deluded  them  with 
promises  which  it  did  not  intend  to 
perform.  The  prop  and  foundation 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  public 
respect,  which  is  not  to  be  attained 
by  weakness  and  cowardice,  falsely 
called  conciliation,  but  by  a  firm  ad¬ 
herence  to  its  duty ;  and  if  one  duty 
be  more  sacred  and  imperative  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  constant  and  vi¬ 
gilant  attention  to  check  the  inroads 
of  corruption.  This  attention  must 
necessarily  be  unremitting,  since  it 
could  scarcely  be  expectra  that  the 
ingenuity  of  vice  would  not  ultimate¬ 
ly  find  means  of  invading  any  enact* 
ments  which  human  wisdom  could 
devise. 

“Thus,”  MrWynn  stated,  “in  the 
act  for  the  prevention  of  bribery,  which 
his  ancestor  had  introduced  in  the  2d 
of  George  II.,  one  of  its  provisions, 
which  appeared  at  the  time  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  encourage  the  discovery 
and  punishment  of  bribery,  had  since 
been  converted  into  an  engine  for  its 
concealment  and  protection.  He 
meant  that  clause  which  provided, 
that  any  person  discovering  an  act  of 
bribery  committed  by  anot^r  should 
be  indemnified  for  all  acts  of  the  same 
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nature  which  he  had  himself  previous- 
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years  it  had  been  discovered,  that  a 
person  guilty  of  the  most  general  and 
wholesale  bribery  might,  under  this 
clause,  protect  hims^f  from  all  the 
consequences  of  his  crime,  provided 
he  should  give  information  against 
any  one  of  the  unfortunate  persons 
whose  votes  he  had  purchased  :  and 
in  consequence  numerous  fraudulent 
actions  had  been  commenced  solely 
with  this  view,  and  members  of  par* 
liament  had  stood  forward  in  courts 
of  justice,  prosecutors  of  those  who 
had  voted  for  them,  and  avowing, 
with  an  unblushing  countenance,  that 
their  object  in  so  doing  was  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  indemnity  fm*  their  past  of¬ 
fences.” 

In  order  to  cut  off  this  subterfuge, 
Mr  Wynn  proposed,  “that  this  in- 
demnity  should  in  future  be  limited 
to  acts  of  bribery  which  should  ac¬ 
tually  be  discovered  by  any  witness 
when  examined  by  a  competent  au¬ 
thority,  whether  in  a  court  of  justice, 
or  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  necessary  consequence 
of  this  would  be  another  clause,  em¬ 
powering  such  court  or  committee  to 
compel  an  answer  from  any  witness, 
even  though  it  should  disclose  an  act 
of  bribery  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  concerned.  By  this  means  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  house  would  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  drag  forth  to  public  view 
the  bribery  of  votes,  or  the  purchase 
of  seats  in  parliament,  however  se¬ 
cretly  the  transaction  might  be  con¬ 
ducted  ;  and  persons  who  were  impli¬ 
cated  in  such  practices,  would  be  con¬ 
scious  that  they  could  at  no  time  be 
secure,  since  the  accomplice  of  their 
crime  might  be  compelled,  unless  he 
chose  to  incur  the  guilt  of  perjury, 
to  reveal  their  offence.  It  would  also 
be  necessary  to  empower  committees 
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to  exanuDC  witneSMtt  although  they 
•hould  have  signed  the  petition,  com¬ 
plaining  of  an  undue  election,  which 
the  committee  were  assembled  to  try, 
since  it  become  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  among  persons  who  were  averse 
to  be  examined,  lest  they  should  give 
evidence  unfavourable  to  their  own 
friends,  to  sign  the  petition  merely 
in  order  to  prevent  the  adverse  party 
from  calling  them.” 

He  proposed  also,  “  that  the  right 
of  petitioning  against  an  undue  elec¬ 
tion,  on  the  ground  of  bribery,  should 
he  extended  to  all  persons  whatever, 
though  neither  voters  or  candidates 
for  the  seat  in  question.  This  had 
been  the  ancient  and  constant  usage 
of  parliament  till  the  year  1784  ;  at 
that  time  many  groundless  petitions 
were  presented,  the  purpose  of  which, 
in  some  cases,  was  only  to  entitle  the 

Eititioners  to  a  seat  under  the  gallery. 

ord  Grenville  had  in  consequence 
introduced  an  act,  limiting  the  right 
of  petitioning  to  candidates,  or  vo¬ 
ters,  and  giving  costs  in  all  cases 
where  petitions  should  be  found  to 
be  frivolous  or  vexatious.  The  lat¬ 
ter  provision  would,  of  itself,  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  its  object ;  and  the  utility 
of  the  repeal  of  the  former  would  be 
sufEiciently  manifest  by  adverting  to 
the  many  cases  which  might  occur  of 
the  sale  of  seats,  where  a  borough 
was  completely  in  one  interest,  and 
every  individuu  voter  implicated  in 
the  same  offence. 

**  It  might  likewise,  he  thought, 
be  expedient  to  alter,  in  cases  of  bri¬ 
bery,  the  standing  order  which  limit¬ 
ed  the  time  for  presenting  petitions  to 
feurteen  days  after  the  return  should 
be  received  in  the  Crown  Office.  At 
present  it  was  a  common  practice  to 
delay  the  payment  of  bribes,  and  setr 
tlement  ot  accounts  for  treating,  till 
after  those  fourteen  days  had  elapsed. 


These  were  the  provisions  which  he 
should  propose  for  preventing  bri¬ 
bery  ;  there  were  others  which  re¬ 
lated  to  the  better  regulation  of  elec¬ 
tions.  Thus  he  should  recommend 
that  the  writs  for  new  elections  be 
forwarded  by  the  general  post-office, 
instead  of  being  trusted  to  private 
persons,  who,  tor  their  own  objects, 
frequently  delayed  their  delivery.  It 
would  also  be  advisable  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  polls,  which  might 
now  be  kept  open  for  a  borough  con¬ 
taining  200  voters  as  long  as  for  the 
county  of  York  ;  as  it  was  held  that 
the  returning  officer  could  not  close 
the  poll  till  the  expiration  of  fourteen 
days,  provided  one  voter  came  for¬ 
ward  in  each  hour.  No  inconve¬ 
nience  could  arise  from  vesting  in  ei¬ 
ther  candidate  a  right  to  demand  that 
the  poll  should  at  any  time  be  closed, 
unless  twenty  (or  perhaps  thirty) 
votes  should  be  tendered  within  the 
next  hour.  With  respect  to  county 
elections,  he  thought  that  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  would  result  from  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Mr  Brand  for  taking  the  poll 
in  the  different  hundreds,  if  it  should, 
be  found  practicable  ;  but  whatever 
might  be  the  decision  of  the  house 
on  that  subject,  it  would  be  proper 
to  enable  the  sheriffs  to  increase  the 
number  of  books  or  polling  places, 
which  at  present  was  much  too  limit¬ 
ed.  He  suggested  also  the  propriety 
of  reviving  the  ancient  practice  of 
election,  by  which,  if  two  tnembera 
were  to  be  elected,  and  the  show  of 
hands  in  favour  of  one  candidate  waa 
unquestioned,  he  might  be  declared 
duly  elected,  although  a  poll  should 
take  place  for  the  other  seat.”  Mr 
Wynn  was  heard  with  that  attention 
which  proposals  so  entirely  unobjec¬ 
tionable  and  so  practicable  in  all  their 
parts  deserved ;  and  here  the  busiiiesa 
rested  for  the  session. 
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The  attach  upon  the  criminal  law 
of  the  country  was  renewed 
Feb,  9.  this  year  by  Sir  Samuel  Ro* 
milly.  “  Nothing,”  he  said, 
«  could  be  more  erroneous  or  more 
mischievous,  than  that  certain  punish* 
ments  should  be  allotted  to  particu¬ 
lar  offences,  and  that  the  law  so  laid 
down  should  not  be  enforced.  There 
were,  indeed,  some  acts  in  our  sta¬ 
tute  book  which  one  could  not  read 
without  horror,  and  which  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  conceive  could 
have  found  their  way  into  it.  Such 
was  the  act  which  makes  it  a  capital 
offence  in  any  person,  male  or  female, 
to  be  seen  in  the  company  of  ^psies 
for  the  space  of  a  month.  That  act 
had,  however,  been  enforced  for  near¬ 
ly  a  century ;  no  less  than  13  per¬ 
sons  had  bm  executed  under  it  at 
one  assizes.  Our  criminal  code  had, 
in  ancient  times,  been  not  only  most 
sanguinary,  but  as  sanguinarily  exe¬ 
cuted.  Fortescue,  who  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  af¬ 
terwards  Lord  Chancellor  to  Henry 
VI.,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  abso¬ 
lute  and  limited  monarchy,  which  was 
written  during  his  residence  in  France, 
for  the  instruction  of  Prince  Edward, 
the  son  of  that  unfortunate  monarch, 
relates,  that  there  were  more  persons 
in  England  yearly  executed  for  high¬ 
way  robberies  alone,  than  in  France 
for  all  other  crimes  for  seven  years. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIll.,  it  is 
stated,  by  Hollinshead  and  other  cre¬ 
ditable  historians,  that  about  72,U(X) 
persons  were  executed,  which  was 
after  the  rate  of  about  2000  a-ycar, 
during  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  In 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  the  number 
fell  to  about  400  a-year.  After  her 
reign  there  were  no  data  upon  which 
to  go,  till  we  came  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  From  1749  to  1762, 
of  428  persons  convicted  in  London 


and  Middlesex,  806  were  executed,, 
a  proportion  of  about  three  execu¬ 
tions  to  four  convictions.  From  1764 
to  1771,  the  piwportion  of  executions 
amounted  to  rather  more  than  one 
half }  since  that  time  a  great  diminu* 
tion  had  taken  place.  In  the  Lon¬ 
don  district,  from  1801  to  1809, 
about  one-eighth  of  the  persons  con¬ 
victed  were  executed.  In  1808,  87 
had  been  convicted,  and  only  three 
exteuted. 

People  offended  against  the  penal 
laws  at  present,  under  a  certainty  that 
they  should  not  incur  punishment. 
Of  the  number  of  persons  commit¬ 
ted  in  London  and  Middlesex  in  the 
course  of  seven  years  for  stealing  in 
dwelling  houses,  there  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  only  as  eight  to  1802  ;  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  they  were 
in  a  proportion  of  one  to  upwards  of 
3000.  In  fact,  judges,  jurors,  pro¬ 
secutors,  and  the  crown,  all  felt  sen¬ 
sible  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
statutes  in  these  cases  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  such  inefBcient  and- 
inapplicable  laws  ought  no  longer  to 
remain  on  the  statute  book.  Parties 
were  deterred  from  bringing  depre¬ 
dators  to  punishment,  from  uie  seve¬ 
rity  of  the  penalty  which  would  be 
the  result  of  their  conviction  ;  and 
persons  were  thereby  led  to  the  per¬ 
petration  of  crimes,  by  the  impunity 
which  was  held  out  to  delinquents. 
At  present,  the  judges  decided  against 
whom  the  sentence  of  the  law  should 
be  put  in  force.  This  discretionary 
power  was  severely  condemned  by 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  Lord  Bacon  ; 
it  was  highly  dangerous,  and  such  as 
no  men  would  desire  to  be  vested 
with.  In  some  cases,  the- nature  of 
a  prisoner’s  defence,  when  he  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove  his  innocence  by 
alibiSt  which  the  judge  has  thought 
ill  established,  has  gone  agaiost  him- 
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Sometime*  it  was  held  as  a  matter  of 
aggravation,that  the  offence  was  com> 
mitted  in  a  place  where  such  offences 
were  rare,  and  therefore  that  they 
ought  to  be  checked  ;  or  that  they 
were  common,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  punished  to  prevent  their  multipli¬ 
cation.  Some  years  ago,  on  the  Nor¬ 
folk  circuit,  two  men  were  indicted 
for  stealing  poultry  in  a  poultry -yard. 
One  of  them  made  his  escape,  the 
other  was  tried  before  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough  at  the  assizes,  and  convict¬ 
ed  ;  but  having  been  till  then  a  per¬ 
son  of  good  character,  and  this  his 
first  offence.  Lord  Loughborough 
thought  these  circumstances  deser¬ 
ving  consideration,  and  only  senten¬ 
ced  him  to  six  months  imprisonment. 
The  other  man  who  had  fled  hearing 
this,  and  desirous  to  see  his  family,  re¬ 
turned  and  surrendered  himself.  He 
was  tried  before  Mr  Justice  Gould, 
who,  unfortunately  for  him,  had  a 
different  idea  from  his  brother  judge, 
and  thinking,  as  it  was  a  first  offence, 
it  would  be  an  example  more  for  the 
public  good  to  punish  him  severely, 
sentenced  him  to  transportation  for 
seven  years;  so  that  as  the  first  of 
these  culprits  was  coming  out  of  his 
confinement,  the  other  was  setting 
out  on  his  voyage  beyond  the  seas. 
There  was  a.  similar  instance  in  the 
case  of  duelling,  in  which  the  opinion 
of  one  judge  was,  that  killing  a  man 
in  a  duel  was  certainly  murder  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  ;  but  that  it  had 
so  long  been  alleviated,  from  various 
considerations,  that  it  was  seldom 
brought  in  more  than  manslaughter, 
and  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  the  other  case,  the  judge 
was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  the  ver¬ 
dict  was  for  murder,  and  the  unhap¬ 
py  gentleman  was  executed.” 

Sir  Samuel  concluded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repeal¬ 


ing  those  acts  which  pronounced  the 

{>uni8hment  of  death  against  private- 
y  stealing.  When  the  bill 
was  before  the  house,  Mr  May  1. 
Herbert  declared  he  should 
oppose  it  in  all  its  stages,  as  a  friend 
to  the  old  law,  under  which  we  had 
lived  so  happily,  and  which  preserved 
the  property  in  this  rich  and  flourish¬ 
ing  nation  with  so  small  a  loss  of  life. 
Sir  J.  Newport  defended  it  upon  tte 
ground,  that  certainty,  not  severity, 
of  punishment  was  most  likely  to  deter 
from  the  commission  of  crimes.  Mr 
Davies  Giddy  took  a  middle  course. 

If  they  could  be  sure,”  he  said, 

“  that  juries  would  be  competent  to 
sift  and  ascertain  the  circumstances 
of  every  case  which  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  them,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  de¬ 
cide  according  to  its  real  merits,  he 
should  then  not  object  to  giving  full 
discretion  to  the  juries  ;  but  when  it  • 
was  qonsidcred  from  what  descrip¬ 
tion  of  men  they  were  usually  chosen, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  they  were  as 
liable  as  any  other  persons  to  fall  into 
error.  A  certain  degree  of  arbitrary 
discretion  was  absolutely  essential  in 
all  administrations  of  justice,  and  he 
would  much  rather  see  it  lodged  in 
thejudge  than  in  the  jury.”  Mr  Gid¬ 
dy  added,  that  any  reformation  to  be 
beneficial  must  be  made  in  detail, 
and  that  he  should  never  suffer  his 
veneration  for  the  laws  of  England 
to  induce  him  to  resist  any  measure 
which  might  be  brought  forward  for 
their  actual  improvement.  Mr  Wind¬ 
ham  spoke  against  the  bill ;  he  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro¬ 
vide  unconditionally  for  diflerent  de¬ 
grees  of  the  same  species  of  offence  ; 
and  he  said  he  could  not  help  looking 
with  an  eye  of  jealousy  on  all  such 
visionary  schemes,  which  had  huma¬ 
nity  and  justice  for  their  ostensible 
causes.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
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Sir  W.  Grant,  agreed  with  Sir  S. 
Romilly.  “  The  question  was,”  he 
•aid,  ”  whether  the  plan  which  was 
now  proposed  would  not  be  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  in  preventing  crimes  than 
the  existing  system  of  criminal  laws  i 
If  it  were  only  equally  efBcacious, 
every  body  must  prefer  it,  as  produ¬ 
cing  the  same  eitect  by  means  less 
severe,  but  it  would  be  probably  more 
so.  Either  the  law  or  the  practice 
was  wrong,  and  whichever  was  wrong 
ought  to  be  remedied.  Now  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  not  inflicting  the  punishment 
denounced  by  the  law,  came  every 
day  before  the  observation  of  the 
public ;  and  there  was  no  disposition 
to  censure  the  judges  for  not  putting 
the  law  in  execution.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  clear,  that  in  the  public  opinion 
the  laws  appeared  too  severe.  It  was 
wrong,  in  anv  country,  that  the  laws 
should  be  in  direct  opposition  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  ;  but  it  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  improper  in  this  country,  where 
offeuces  are  tried  by  a  jury ;  and,  in 
fact,  there  appeared  to  be  an  univer¬ 
sal  confederacy  against  the  criminal 
law  as  it  now  stands.  In  the  first 
place,  the  juries  were  unwilling  to 
trust  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  but  took  hold 
of  every  possible  circumstance  to  ac¬ 
quit  them  of  the  capital  part  of  the 
^rge.  Next  came  the  judges,  and 
lastly  his  majesty’s  advisers,  who  were 
aU  anxious  to  spare  the  lives  of  those 
who  had  been  capitally  convicted.  It 
therefore  appeared  to  be  generally 
agreed  by  w  men,  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  was  much  too  severe 
for  the  generality  of  offences  against 
which  it  was  denounced.” 

Mr  Morris  reasoned  on  the  same 
side.  **  It  was  notorious,”  he  said, 
**  that  parties  were  often  prevented 
from  prosecuting,  and  witnesses  from 
coming  forward,  by  the  severity  of 


the  existing  law,  and  that  juries  were 
often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
pious  peijury,  as  it  has  been  called. 
He  was  for  leaving  this  amiable  weak¬ 
ness,  or  pious  peijury,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  termed,  to  the  circulating 
libraries,  and  for  k^ing  it  out  of 
the  courts  of  law.  T^ese  bills  were 
brought  forward  as  a  remedy  against 
an  evil,  which  every  one  in  the  nabit 
of  attending  on  criminal  courts  must 
know  to  exist.  The  discretion  as  to 
the  infliction  of  death,  the  judges 
would,  he  believed,  very  readily  ms- 

f tense  with,  for  it  was  one  which  they 
elt  the  most  painful  anxiety  in  exer¬ 
cising.” 

Sir  Vicarv  Gibbs  thought  differ^, 
ently  upon  the  subject,  and  remarked 
that  the  judges,  who  must  be  best  ac- 

auainted  with  the  practical  effects  of 
le  laws,  had  not  given  their  sanction 
to  the  projected  change.  Mr  Wil- 
berforce  said,  the  plain  question  be¬ 
fore  the  house  was,  whether  the  of¬ 
fence  of  privately  stealing,  as  descri¬ 
bed  in  the  bill,  was  of  that  nature  to 
which  the  punishment  of  death  ought 
to  apply  ?  and  he  was  fully  prepared, 
upon  the  fullest  deliberation,  to  an¬ 
swer  in  the  negative.  Instead  of  se¬ 
vere  punishments,  which  had  no  ef¬ 
fect  in  preventing  the  repetition  of 
crimes,  or  in  promoting  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  criminals,  he  would  strongly 
recommend  the  general  establishment 
of  penitentiary  houses.  Our  penal 
code  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 
So  much,  indeed,  was  Mr  Pitt  con¬ 
vinced  of  this,  that  to  his  knowledge 
that  distinguished  person  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  commit  the  whole 
code  to  the  revision  of  some  able  law¬ 
yers,  for  the  purpose  of  digesting  a 
plan  to  lessen  the  sanguinary  nature 
of  its  punishments. 

The  Solicitor  General,  Sir  T.  PIo- 
mer,  agreed  with  Mr  Wilberforce, 
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that  the  law  which  provided  for  the 
amendment  of  criminals  by  peniten* 
tiary  houses  ought  to  be  put  in  force ; 
but  he  opposed  the  project  of  Sir  S. 
Romilly^andthe  principle  upon  which 
it  was  rounded.  He  could  not  be> 
lieve,”  he’  said,  ”  that  prosecutors 
were  ever  deterred  from  proceeding 
by  the  fear  of  bringing  the  criminm 
to  capital  punishment,  for  the  capital 
part  of  the  charge  might  always  be 
avoided,  by  abstaining  from  stating 
that  the  robbery  took  place  in  a 
dwelling  house,  or  that  it  amounted 
to  408.  in  value.  It  was  an  exagge¬ 
ration  therefore  to  say,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  law  led  to  perfect  impunity.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  law  induced 
witnesses  to  perjure  themselves.  This 
was  imaginary ;  juries  might  occa¬ 
sionally  indulge  a  latitude  in  valuing 
the  articles  which  were  the  subject  of 
a  prosecution,  but  what  followed  i 
The  criminal  was  subject  to  the  same 
punishment  as  he  would  be  were  the 
offence  made  a  chargeable  felony. 
But  it  seemed  the  dread  of  a  capital 
punishment  was  to  operate  on  a  pro- 
•ecutor,  on  witnesses,  on  the  jury, 
on  every  body  except  the  individual 
tempted  to  commit  the  crime.  Was 
that  a  rational  supposition  i  It  would 
be  very  beautiful  if  a  precise  punish¬ 
ment  could  be  proposed  for  every  in¬ 
dividual  offence,  without  leaving  any 
thing  to  discretion  ;  but  all  that  could 
be  done  in  practice,  was  to  have  ge¬ 
neric  description  of  crimes.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  of  aggravation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  extenuation 
on  the  other,  by  which  every  indivi¬ 
dual  case  was  marked,  as  they  could 
not  be  foreseen,  could  not  be  embo¬ 
died  in  the  law.  Let  any  one  try 
his  hand  at  such  a  particularization, 
and  he  would  soon  find  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  it.  Even  could  it  to  ac¬ 
complished,  so  far  from  insuring  a 


sss 

certainty  of  punishment,  it  would 
give  the  criminal  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  escape,  both  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  indictment  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  drawn  up,  and  in  the  hesi-' 
tation  which  juries  would  entertain  in 
consequence,*’ 

One  part  of  Sir  T.  Plomer*8  ar¬ 
gument  was  replied  to  by  Mr  Can¬ 
ning,  who  said,  <*  that  the  ill-regu- 
lated  mind  of  a  hardened  sinner,  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  would, 
from  the  infrequency  of  inflicting  the 
punishment,  more  readily  brave  the 
danger  thus  incurred,  than  a  well-re¬ 
gulated  mind  would  risk  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  condemning  a  man  to  death  un¬ 
justly.  True  it  was,  that  after  con¬ 
viction  the  parties  did  not  wholly  es¬ 
cape  ;  but  in  the  two  previous  stage# 
there  was  the  chance  of  death  or  of 
total  impunity.  It  was  better  not 
to  persevere  in  a  system  which  af¬ 
forded  such  facilities  for  escape,  but 
to  do  away  the  severer  punishments, 
and  thus  render  the  lesser  more  cer¬ 
tain.”  But  Mr  Perceval  replied, 

that  the  end  proposed  might  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  a  manner  less  objectionable, 
by  increasing  the  amount  necessary 
to  constitute  a  capital  offence.  The 
cases  mentioned  to  prove  the  defec¬ 
tive  state  of  the  law,  went  to  esta¬ 
blish  its  perfection,  as  in  all  those 
cases  the  severity  of  the  sentence  had 
been  ameliorated,  and  the  appropriate 
punishment  in  flicted.  This  proved  at 
least  that  the  execution  of  the  law 
was  not  so  much  too  severe  ;  the  se¬ 
verity  was  rather  in  the  amendment, 
as  its  object  was  not  to  get  rid  of  se¬ 
verity  of  punishment,  but  merely  of 
severity  of  denunciation.  The  effect 
of  the  bill  would  be  to  make  the  of¬ 
fence  more  frequent,  and  he  caution¬ 
ed  those  who  might  be  disposed  to 
support  it,  lest  it  should  become  ne¬ 
cessary  for  them  again  to  have  re- 
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course  to  the  legislature,  and  not 
only^  revive  the  law,  but  put  it  in  exe¬ 
cution.” 

The  billwaslostin  a  very  thin  house 
by  a  majority  of  only  two,  88  voices  to 
SI.  SirSarouelbroughtinanother,up- 
on  the  same  principle,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  the  former  related  to  stealing 
in  a  dwelling  house,  and  this  to  steal¬ 
ing  in  a  shop.  This  second  bill  past 
the  Commons.  When  it  came  before 
the  Lords,  Lord  Ellenborough  said, 
**  it  would  become  their  lordships,  be¬ 
fore  they  adopted  such  an  innovation, 
to  consider  what  had  been  the  practi¬ 
cal  result  of  a  former  bill  of  this  des¬ 
cription  which  had  passed,  and  which 
mitigated  the  penalty  of  death  for 
offences  of  privately  stealing  from  the 

Eerson ;  the  increase  of  such  offenders 
ad  become  in  consequence  enormous¬ 
ly  great,  and  it  was  now  the  practice 
with  those  who  took  up  this  felonious 
kind  of  industry,  to  study  this  mode 
of  stealing  in  preference  to  any  other 
kind  of  depredation.  It  appeared, 
from  the  accounts  before  the  judges, 
that  the  crime  of  privately  stealing 
from  shops  was  greatly  on  the  in¬ 
crease  ;  and  were  the  terror  of  death 
removed,  it  was  his  opinion  that  these 
depredations  would  be  carried  to  such 
an  extent  in  the  metropolis,  as  to  oc¬ 
casion  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  many 
honest  and  industrious  tradesmen.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  offence  did  not 
deserve  so  severe  a  punishment ;  that 
obsenration  applied  equally  to  other 
offences  not  more  heinous  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  yet  concerning  which  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  that  public  expediency  requi¬ 
red  the  punishment  to  be  severe. 
Horse  and  sheep  stealing  were  in¬ 
stances  ;  indeed  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  any  offence  of  this  kind  that 
could  be  thought  proportionate  to 
the  punishment  of  death  ;  the  life  of 
man  could  not  be  weighed  in  the  same 


scales :  but  after  all  that  could  be 
said  in  favour  of  speculative  huma¬ 
nity,  the  prevention  of  crimss  must 
be  the  chief  object  of  law,  and  terror 
alone  could  prevent  the  comnoission  of 
that  crime  which  was  now  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  law  was  seldom  car¬ 
ried  into  execution,  but  the  terror 
was  the  same ;  and  such  were  the 
minds  of  those  upon  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  operate,  that  the  public 
safety  could  not  be  secured  by  the 
apprehension  of  any  lighter  punish¬ 
ment.  Besides,  it  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  sometimes  of  bringing  crimi¬ 
nals  to  a  sober  consideration  of  their 
wickedness ;  there  were  those  who 
were  so  hardened,  that  nothing  short 
of  the  terror  of  death  had  any  serious 
effect  upon  their  minds ;  but  they  who 
had  witnessed  men  under  sentence  of 
death,  had  seen  the  effect  which  such 
a  terror  impending  over  them  some¬ 
times  produced.  Therefore,  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  humanityof  law,  and  look¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  it  would  be  more  merciful  to  let 
the  statute  remain  unaltered.  As  for 
the  arguments  of  those  who  were  spe¬ 
culating  in  modern  legislation,  that 
punishment  ought  to  be  certain,  and 
invariably  proportionate  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  crime,  by  a  scale  of  pe¬ 
nalties  corresponding  to  the  degree 
of  offences, — such  an  attempt  would 
be  perfectly  ludicrous.” 

Lords  Erskine,  Holland  and  Lau¬ 
derdale,  and  the  Marquis  of.Lans- 
downe,  replied  to  Lord  Ellenborough, 
and  vindicated  the  proposed  altera¬ 
tion.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  said  he 
himself  had  been  prevented  from  pro¬ 
secuting  an  old  woman  who  had  sto¬ 
len  several  articles  from  his  dwelling 
bouse,  merely  because,  as  the  law  now 
stood,  it  was  a  capital  offence.  The 
Earl  of  Liver^ol  justified  the  exist¬ 
ing  system,  affirming,  that  whatevev 
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might  be  said  of  the  theory  of  our 
law,  no  one  could  doubt  but  that 
in  practice  it  was  the  mildest  in  the 
world.  The  Lord  Chancellor  point¬ 
ed  out  the  impossibility  and  absur¬ 
dity  of  attempting  such  a  scale  of  pu¬ 
nishment  as  the  theorists  proposed. 
*♦  A  whole  family  were  once  brought 
before  me,”  he  said,  “  for  sheep-steal¬ 
ing,  when  I  presided  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas ;  but  they  were  star¬ 
ving  when  they  thus  made  themselves 
liame  to  the  penalties  of  the  statute. 
Would  any  one  say  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  ought  not  to  have  been  mitiga¬ 
ted  i  indeed  I  should  have  bee;i  much 
worse  than  these  poor  criminals  if  I 
had  not  extended  to  them  the  royal 
mercy.  But  how  different  was  their 
case  from  the  offence  of  those  who 
make  a  trade  of  stealing  and  killing 
their  neighbours’  sheep  ?  He  remem¬ 
bered  also,  with  respect  to  horse-' 
stealing,  that  an  individual  who  was 
tried  for  stealing  a  horse,  was  proved 
to  have  stolen  not  less  than  eleven, 
and  fifteen  keys  of  turnpike  gates 
were  found  in  his  possession,  whereby 
he  could  expedite  the  mode  of  plunder 
in  which  he  was  engaged.”  Lord  £1- 
ler.burough  concluded  the  discussion, 
saying  **  he  was  never  anxious  to  court 
public  opinion,  but  resolved  on  all 
occasions  to  discharge  his  duty  con¬ 
scientiously.  The  duty  of  judges  was 
very  great,  painful,  and  arduous  ;  none 
could  say  but  they  were  extremely 
anxious  to  extend  mercy  to  every  de¬ 
serving  case  ;  and  indeed  they  were 
entitled  in  this  respect  to  more  credit 
than  was  generally  allowed  them.  Few 
of  their  lordships  could  estimate  their 
feelings,  or  conceive  adequately  what 
they  suffered,  when  they  laid  their 
heads  upon  their  pillows,  at  an  assize 
town,  and  had  to  reflect  that  the  next 
.  day  would  impose  upon  them  the  du¬ 
ty  of  pronouncinguponseveralof  their 
fellow-creatures  their  awful  doom.  He 


was  sure  if  the  severity  of  the  laws  as 
they  now  stood  were  remitted,  that 
there  were  those  who  would  proceed 
to  the  commission  of  offences,  not  ca¬ 
ring  for  the  consequences  even  of  con¬ 
viction,  because  they  would  consider 
the  punishment  of  the  present  bill  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  summer’s  airing  in  an 
easy  migration  to  a  milder  climate.” 

To  pass  the  bill  in  the  face  of  the 
great  law  authorities  who  thus  oppo¬ 
sed  it  was  impossible  ;  and  it  was 
thrown  out  by  31  voices  against  11. 
Another  part  of  the  criminal  law  was 
also  brought  under  discussion  by  Sir 
S.  Romilly.  “  In  considering  punish¬ 
ments  as  the/ operated  to 
the  prevention  of  crimes.  May  9. 
they  might  be  divided,”  he 
said,  **  into  three  classes.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  first  was,  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  should  operate 
on  society  in  the  way  of  terror  ;  the 
principle  of  the  second  was,  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  person  of¬ 
fending  to  commit  crimes  in  future, 
either  for  a  certain  time  specified  in 
the  sentence,  or  for  ever;  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  third  was,  the  reformation 
of  the  offending  party.  This  third 
mode  had  been  too  much  neglected 
of  late  years  A  system  of  transport¬ 
ing  convicts  to  New  South  Wales 
had,  most  unhappily,  as  he  thought, 
been  adopted.  -This  species  of  pu¬ 
nishment  was  unknown  before  the  re¬ 
storation  ;  it  began  under  Charles  II. 
Criminals  were  then  transported  to  our 
settlements  in  North  America,  where, 
however,  they  were  not  sent  as  perpe¬ 
tual  slaves,but  bound  by  indentures  for 
seven  years ;  and  for  the  last  three  they 
received  wages,  in  order  that  a  fund 
might  be  provided  to  give  them  a  fair 
chance  of  future  success  in  life.  Thus, 
tothosethatwere  rich,  thepunishment 
was  only  exile,  whereas  to  the  poor, 
labour  was  superadded,  The  Ame¬ 
rican  revolution  rendered  it  no  long- 
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er  possible  to  pursue  this  system : 
the  plan  of  imprisoning  convicts  in 
the  hulks  was  tnen  introduced,  and 
a  law  was  past,  allowing  judges  to 
transport  convicts  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  A  plan  for  reforming  crimi* 
Dais,  by  means  of  penitentiary  houses 
was  also  at  that  time  devised  by  Ho* 
ward,  Blackstone,  and  Lord  Auck* 
land  ;  a  law  was  enacted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  but  it  remained  in  the  statute 
book  a  dead  letter,  and  the  project 
of  colonizing  at  Botany  Bay  was  ta¬ 
ken  up.  It  was  perhaps  the  boldest 
and  most  unpromising  project  which 
was  ever  held  out  to  any  adminis¬ 
tration,  to  establish  a  colony  which 
ahould  consist  of  the  outcasts  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  refuse  of  mankind  ; 
and  even  these  persons  were  not  left 
to  their  natural  profligacy,  but  had  a 
sort  of  education  in  the  hulks,  which 
rendered  them  infinitely  more  vicious 
than  they  had  been  before.  In  Fe¬ 
bruary  1787,  the  first  embarkation 
was  made  ;  it  consisted  of  264  con¬ 
victs,  and  instead  of  persons  who 
knew  any  thing  about  country  busi¬ 
ness,  convicts  from  London  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex  were  sent,— inhabitants  of  a 
large  city,  and  consequently,  of  all 
persons,  the  most  unfit  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  on  which  they  were  sent.  Of 
these  persons  233  had  been  sentenced 
only  tor  seven  years,  and  had  lain 
above  four  in  prison  ;  they  therefore 
had  not  half  their  term  remaining, 
and  to  these,  therefore,  it  was  a  most 
flagrant  injustice  to  be  thus  carried 
to  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  In 
fact,  the  whole  system  teemed  with 
injustice,  for  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  return  of  any  of  these  people 
at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence. 
The  men  could  only  find  their  way 
back  by  working  their  passage,  the 
women  had  no  resource,  and  the 
hardship  and  injustice  which  they 


thus  sustained  deserved  the  serious 
consideration  of  parliament.  Such 
of  the  men  as  returned,  came  back 
far  more  desperate  and  depraved  than 
they  went :  They  who  escaped  from 
the  settlement,  got  among  the  South 
Sea  islands,  where  they  became  the 
‘  apostles  *  of  mischief.'  Such  were 
the  effects  of  this  system  of  disposing 
of  criminals  :  the  expence  had  been 
most  enormous,  and  infinitely  greater 
than  that  of  building  penitentiary 
houses.”  Sir  Samuel  then  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  praying  him, 
that  the  act  relative  to  such  houses 
might  be  carried  into  execution. 

Mr  Ryder,  in  reply,  agreed  with 
many  of  Sir  Samuel's  general  remarks. 

The  hulks,  however,”  he  said,  “had 
been  most  materially  reformed  by  the 
exertions  of  Mr  Graham  ;  the  con¬ 
victs  were  now  laborious  and  diligent, 
and  were  reputed  such  good  work¬ 
men,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiral¬ 
ty  had  applied  for  some  of  them  ;  and 
he  believed  that  at  this  time,  from 
the  value  of  their  work,  the  establish¬ 
ment  supported  itself.”  To  this  Mr 
Wilberiorce  made  answer,  “that  Mr 
Graham  had  indeed  brought  the 
bulks  to  uncommon  order  and  use¬ 
fulness,  but  still  the  penitentiary  sys¬ 
tem  was  better.  As  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  New  Holland,  the  whole  had 
been  conducted  with  an  utter  neglect 
of  whatever  was  most  important  for 
a  colony.  Morals,  the  great  cement 
of  society,  were  trampled  under  foot, 
the  government  was  corrupt,  the  sub¬ 
jects  licentious.  For  twenty  years 
there  had  been  no  church  there  ;  but 
last  year  Lord  Castlereagh  had  ap¬ 
pointed  a  governor,  from  whose  cha¬ 
racter  the  best  results  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.”  Mr  Windham  said,  “  there 
were  already  numerous  penitentiary 
houses  throughout  the  country,  and 
how  had  they  answered  ?  If  the  error 
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wu  tolelT  in  the  mantgement,  waa  it 
certain  tw  the  tame  error  would 
not  prevail  in  the  new  one*  which  it 
was  proposed  to  erect.  He  did  not, 
however,  object  to  the  principle  |  but 
if  the  proposed  plan  were  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect,  he  should  be  very 
jealous,  he  said,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  religious  instruction  was 
inculcated  ;  it  might  be  so  done  as  to 
generate  a  sort  of  mischievous  fana¬ 
ticism,  superinducing  hypocrisy  upon 
their  original  depravity.”  Mr  W. 
Pole  said,  **  he  would  mention  some 
circumstances  which  had  struck  him 
on  a  similar  inquiry  in  Ireland.  For 
want  of  transports,  the  convicts  were 
frequently  kept  in  prison  for  five  or 
six  years.  It  had  been  declared  by 
the  judges,  that  those  years  formed 
no  part  of  the  time  of  their  exile. 
This  induced  the  benevolent  mind  of 
the  lord  lieutenant  to  examine  into 
to  cijing  an  injustice.  An  old  law 
was  found,  which  allowed  the  exile 
to  be  transmuted  for  an  equal  period 
in  confinement.  There  were  disco¬ 
vered  sixty  females,  in  cells  of  12 
feet  square,  10  in  each  cell.  Those 
women  were  put  into  penitentiaries  ; 
they  became  industrious,  as  they  felt 
the  enjoyment  of  light,  and  air,  and 
food  ;  as  they  felt  the  pleasure  of  ho¬ 
nest  industry,  they  grew  diligent  and 
honest ;  work  could  scarcely  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  them  sufficient  for  their  new 
activity,  and  at  the  return  of  every 
week  there  was  an  additional  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  signal  power  which  en¬ 
couragement  and  care  bad  in  reform¬ 
ing  the  most  abandoned,  and.cheer- 
ingthe  most  unhappy.'* 

The  farther  discussion  was  post¬ 
poned  at  the  desire  of  Mr  Secretary 
Ryder,  who  wished  to  have  time  for 
considering  it.  It  was  renewed  on 
the  fifth  of  June.  Sir  Samuel  then  re¬ 
peated  his  objection  to  the  hulks.  He 


said,  <*  Mr  Howard  had  stated  as  the 
result  of  his  inquiries,  that  of  the 
persons  confined  on  board  the  hulks, 
those  who  came  from  the  country  ge¬ 
nerally  died,  in  consequence  of  their 
confinement,  and  of  the  horror  they 
felt  at  the  examples  and  the  scenes 
exhibited  to  them  ;  and  that  those 
who  came  from  great  manufacturing 
towns,  generally  became,  in  a  short 
time,  the  most  daring  and  danger¬ 
ous  of  offenders.  Undoubtedly  Mr 
Graham  had  done  much  in  reforming 
the  hulks ;  but  no  attention  would 
ever  be  able  to  remove  the  defects 
of  this  species  of  punishment ;  they 
were  inseparable  from  the  system.” 
Sir  Samuel  then  renewed  his  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  plan  of  colonizing 
with  criminals.  **  The  severity  or 
lenity  of  the  punishment,”  he  said, 
**  depended  not  on  the  degree  of  guilt 
of  the  offender,  but  of  his  talents  and 
acquirements,  and  qualifications  for 
the  new  state  of  things  into  which 
he  is  transported.  Thus  it  happened 
that  an  attomeyj  who,  after  having 
stood  on  the  pillory  here,  had  been 
sent  to  Botany  Bay,  was  confiden¬ 
tially  advised  with  by  those  in  autho¬ 
rity,  and  enjoyed  something  very  like 
the  influence  of  an  attorney-general, 
because  he  vras  well  acquainted  with 
legal  forms.”  The  fact  was  true, 
but  Sir  Samuel  did  not  draw  from  it 
the  right  inference  :  it  proves  no¬ 
thing  against  the  system  of  employ¬ 
ing  convicts  as  the  raw  materials  of 
emonization,  that  a  man  of  such  noto¬ 
rious  and  recorded  infamy  as  Crosley 
should  have  been  taken  into  favour 
by  the  govemorr--the  fault  lay  in 
appointing  a  governor  from  whose 
previous  history  all  the  consequences 
which  followed  his  appointment  might 
so  certainly  have  bMn  foreseen. 

The  home  secretary  declared  he 
agreed  with  the  general  views  of  Sir 
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Samuel,  but  that  before  he  could  form 
a  determinate  opinion,  he  was  anxious 
to  communicate  with  Sir  George 
Paul,  and  with  another  honoural^ 
baronet,  a  member  of  that  house, 
both  of  whom  had  devoted  their  at* 
tention  to  this  subject ;  and  the  result 
of  their  labours  had  been  to  ascertain 
that  the  plan  which  the  dormant  sta* 
tutes  had  sanctioned  was  very  defec¬ 
tive,  and  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  executed  in  the  present  state  of 
things.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  ob¬ 
ject,”  said  Mr  Ryder,  “  for  the  house 
to  understand  the  tendency  of  these 
acts  of  parliament,  as  they  at  present 
exist ;  and  it  is  of  no  less  importance 
that  the  plan  they  describe  should  be 
most  maturely  considered.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  them,  to  erect  a  great  pe¬ 
nitentiary  house  in  this  metropolis, 
capable  of  holding  from  900  to  1000 
rsons,  and  to  be  enlarged  as  might 
thought  expedient  or  necessary. 
I  believe  that  the  very  erection  of 
•uch  a  building  as  this  would  cost  at 
least  100,0001.  I 'speak  only  of  my 
own  belief ;  but,  leaving  the  subject 
of  expence  out  of  the  question,  it  has 
been  very  much  doubted  whether  a 
penitentiary  house  of  that  size,  and 
calculated  to  hold  that  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  is  a  good  system  ;  and  whether 
a  greater  number  of  penitentiary 
houses  situated  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  capable  of  holding  onl^ 
a  much  smaller  number  of  persons,  is 
not  a  much  more  eligible  system.” 

Mr  Ryder,  therefore,  requested 
that  Sir  Samuel  would  withdraw  his 
motion  forthe  present  session,  solemn¬ 
ly  assuring  him  that  he  would  esta¬ 
blish  a  committee  early  in  the  next, 
to  take  the  matter  into  serious  consi¬ 
deration  :  the  question  was  neverthe¬ 
less  put  to  the  vote,  and  lost  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  17,  after  which  a  resolution 
was  past  unanimously  for  taking  up 


the  subject  early  in  the  next  session. 
During  the  debate,  Mr  Wilberforce, 
with  great  good  sense,  recommended 
that  if  the  punishment  of  transporta¬ 
tion  were  continued  in  use,  it  mould 
always  be  for  life  ;  because,”  said 
he,  **  when  the  unfortunate  person 
reaches  his  destination,  and  Knows 
that  he  can  never  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  his 
fate.  Cut  off  from  those  vicious  con¬ 
nections  with  whom  he  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  associate,  his  mind,  if 
it  be  at  all  well  disposed,  naturally 
turns  itself  to  honest  employment. 
He  feels  that  he  is  now  placed  in  a 
situation,  where,  if  he  be  industrious 
and  virtuously  disposed,  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  encouragement ;  and  he  feels  a 
natural  desire  to  reform  his  bad  ha¬ 
bits,  sensible  that  it  is  the  only  way 
he  can  acquire  a  character,  or  ever 
hope  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  so¬ 
ciety.  But  the  man  who  is  transport¬ 
ed  only  for  a  few  years,  languishes  for 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  which 
will  free  him  from  his  imprisonment ; 
every  act  of  duty  or  of  expiation  im¬ 
posed  upon  him,  he  executes  with 
murmuring  and  discontent,  and  looks 
only  to  the  day  of  his  departure.” 

While  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  thus 
stood  forward  to  alter  the  criminal 
law  of  England,  the  ministry  were 
taking  measures  for  benefiting  the 
church,  by  improving  the  situation 
of  the  poorer  clergy, — a  measure 
which  Mr  Perceval  has  ever  had  deep- 
^  at  heart.  When  the  House  of 
Lords  resolved  itself  into  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  Lord  Holland  object-  June  18. 
ed  to  the  grant  of  100,0001. 
to  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  the  sea¬ 
son,  he  alleged,  being  most  unpropi- 
tious,  when  burdens  pressed  so  hea¬ 
vily  upon  the  people,  and  the  grant 
itself  being  merely  temporary,  and 
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not  forming  part  of  any  permanent 
system  for  ameliorating  tne  lot  of  the 

Eoorer  clergy.  Their  relief  might 
e  effected  in  a  manner  much  less  ob¬ 
jectionable  by  means  of  the  higher 
benehcesy  either  by  taxing  them  in 
certain  proportions,  or  by  some  other 
mode.  Benefices  to  which  no  duty 
was  attached  might  be  suspended,  to 
form  a  fund  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
some  regulations  might  also  be  made 
with  respect  to  livings  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown.  To  these  hints  the  Earl 
of  Harrowby  opposed  very  sufficient 
objections.  About  three  fifths  of 
the  livings  in  this  country,”  his  lord- 
ship  said,  **  were  in  lay  patronage, 
and  the-  advowsons  were  a  part  of  tne 
estates  of  the  proprietors,  bought  and 
sold,  like  other  estates,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  upon  the  faith  that 
they  were  only  subject  to  taxation  in 
common  with  other  estates.  There 
could  be  no  justice  in  selecting  these 
pfuticular  estates  to  bear  exclusively 
a  burden  which,  if  necessary  for  the 
general  good,  ought  to  fall  equally 
upon  all.  Taxing  the  higher  clergy 
for  the  relief  of  the  poorer,  was  aiK) 
an  approach  toward  the  principle  of 
levelling  :  but  the  inequality  of  pre¬ 
ferment  was  a  great  advantage,  and 
intimately  connected  with  an  episco¬ 
pal  establishment.  The  extremes 
might  be  too  distant,  and  indeed  they 
were  so  ;  not  because  the  highest  were 
too  high,  but  because  the  lowest  were 
too  low :  this  evil  we  were  preparing 
to  remedy,  but  the  manner  in  which 
Lord  Holland  proposed  to  remedy  it 
would  produce  greater  evils.  A  tax 
upon  the  higher  benefices  would,  as 
far  as  it  went,  equalize  benefices ; 
and  inasmuch  as  it  did  that,  it  would 
lessen  the  reward  of  distinction.  And 
if,  to  avoid  the  injustice  of  an  attack 
upon  property,  it  were  confined  to 
livings  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  or  of 
VOL.  III.  PART  |. 


the  bishops,  it  would  be  applied  ex¬ 
actly  where  its  operation  would  be 
most  injurious  ;  tor  livings  in  pri¬ 
vate  patronage  were  usually  disposed 
of  to  the  friends,  relations,  or  private 
connections  of  the  patron  ;  those  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
bishops,  formed  the  chief  fund  for  in¬ 
citement  and  reward  of  merit.  And 
as  for  the  suspension  of  the  profits  of 
certain  dignities,  it  would  be  so  un¬ 
productive  if  confined  to  few,  and  so 
subversive  of  a  constituent  part  of 
our  establishment  if  extended  to  many, 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  borrow 
fn'm  the  Roman  catholic  church.even 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  practice 
which  she  has  usually  adopted  for 
enriching  the  affluent  ” 

Having  thus  replied  to  Lord  Hol¬ 
land’s  suggestions,  the  Earl  of  Har¬ 
rowby  entered  into  an  explanation  of 
the  case  of  the  poor  clergy,  found¬ 
ed  upon  the  information  which  had 
now  been  obtained  upon  the  subject. 
**  The  number  of  livings  under  1 50l.  a- 
year  was  found  not  to  exceed  4000,~ 
a  smaller  number  than  had  been  at  first 
supposed,  and  so  far  satisfactory,  as 
it  Drought  complete  relief  more  with¬ 
in  our  reach.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  had -been  generally  supposed  that 
the  poor  livings  were  chiefly  confined 
to  parishes  in  which  the  population 
was  inconsiderable  and  the  duty  light ; 
remote  villages,  where  it  was  desira¬ 
ble  to  give  the  clergyman  a  better 
income,  because  it  was  not  fitting 
that  he  should  receive  less  than  a  day- 
labourer,  but  where  his  poverty  was 
out  of  sight,  and  did  not  affect  the 
interests  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  community.  But  it  now  ap¬ 
peared,  from  the  accounts  which  were' 
before  the  house,  that  the  poverty 
was  much  greater  in  a  class  whose 
labours  were  most  severe,  and  'upon 
whose  labours  the  care  of  a  large 
t  d 
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part  of  the  population  depended. 
There  were  492  livings,  each  under 
1501.  i-yearf  which  comprehended  a 
population  of  1,200,000,  while  the 
Aggregate  revenue  was  only  42,0461. ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  this  statement 
far  exceeded  the  actual  incomes  of 
those  who  performed  these  labours, 
because  at  least  half  the  parishes  might 
be  supposed  to  be  held  by  non-resi¬ 
dent  incumbents.  According  to  these 
accounts,  all  livings  might  be  raised 
to  1001.  a- year  in  about  21  years,  at 
tfto  expence  of  2,000,0001.  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  and  in  nine-and-twenty  more,  at 
the  additional  expence  of  2,900,0(Wl., 
they  would  all  be  raised  to  1501.  per 
annum.  This  was  certainly  a  sum  so 
alanning  in  its  amount,  that  we  ought 
aeriously  to  consider  whether  there 
were  any  other  means  of  facilitating 
so  desirable  an  object.  There  were 
two  measures  which  deserved  consi¬ 
deration  ;  one  was  the  consolidation 
of  livings,  a  practice  which  had  In¬ 
deed  been  enormously  abused  in  Ire¬ 
land,  but  under  proper  restrictions 
might  well  be  resorted  to.  The  other 
was  the  increase,  by  future  possessors, 
of  the  salaries  allowed  to  vicars  and 
perpetual  curates,  where  the  great 
tithes  were  in  ecclesiastical  hands  :  a 
revival  of  this  principie,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  crown,  and  soon 
after  the  restoration  acted  upon  in 
obedience  to  its  orders  by  the  higher 
clergy  of  the  day, -and  recognised  by 
the  legislature,  would  be  attended 
with  great  benefit  to  the  church,  and 
great  relief  to  the  people.” 

Lord  Harrowby  then  proceeded 
to  make  some  observations  upon  non¬ 
residence  and  pluralities.  «  The  ge¬ 
neral  poverty  of  the  church,”  he  said, 
**  was  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  non¬ 
residence  ;  but  it  was  apparent  that, 
in  consequence  of  non-residence, 'a 
much  larger  niunber  of  persons  were 


to  be  supported  by  the  income  of  the 
church  ;  and  it  was  a  strange  remedy 
for  the  evil  to  load  with  the  burthen 
of  supporting  two  persons  that  in¬ 
come  wliich  was  not  sufficient  for 
one.  No  curate  ought  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  act  on  a  living  where  the  in¬ 
cumbent  was  non-resident,  (except  in 
the  case  of  the  infirmity  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent)  without  a  licence  from  the 
bishop,  specifying  the  salary  he  was 
to  receive ;  and  in  livings  below  a 
certain  value,  the  salary  should  be  the 
whole  income  of  the  living.  The 
present  practice,  according  to  which 
the  non-resident  incumbents,  of  li¬ 
vings  of  501.  601.  or  701.  a-year,  put 
into  their  own  pockets  a  portion  of 
this  wretched  pittance,  and  left  much 
less  than  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer 
for  the  subsistence  of  their  curates, 
was  far  from  creditable  to  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  and  calculated  to  de¬ 
grade  the  character  of  the  church. 
Many  instances  came  within  his  own 
knowledge,  in  which  parishes  were 
served  for  20l.  or  even  for  lOl.  per 
annum  ;  and  in  which,  of  course,  all 
they  knew  of  their  clergyman  was 
the  sound  of  his  voice  in  the  reading 
desk  or  pulpit,  once  a  week,  a  fort¬ 
night,  or  a  month.  This  must  also 
be  the  case  where  curates  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  serve  more  than  two  churches, 
an  abuse  which  required  to  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

**  The  same  excuse  was  made  for 
pluralities,  and  it  was  equally  in¬ 
valid,  for  the  pluralists  were  to  be 
found  among  the  rich  clergy  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
otherwise,  for  the  incumbent  of  one 
large  living  was  much  more  likely, 
from  his  situation  and  connections, 
to  procure  a  second,  than  the  incum¬ 
bent  of  a  smaller  one.  It  seemed 
clear,  therefore,  either  that  plurali¬ 
ties  to  their  present  extent  were  not 
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necessary  m  a  remedy  for  the  pover* 
ty  of  the  churchy  or  that  they  were 
not  BO  applied  as  to  afford  that  reme¬ 
dy.  What  was  the  result  of  all  these 
fKts  i  A  complete  conviction  in  his 
own  mindy  which  he  earnestly  wished 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  othersy 
that  the  poverty  of  the  church  was 
so  clearly  provedy  as  to  call,  in  the 
most  urgent  manner,  for  the  conti- 
nued  liberality  of  parliament ;  that 
without  the  continuance  of  that  li¬ 
berality,  it  was  impossible  to  provide 
effectually  for  its  relief,  and  therein 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  ;  but  that  pecuniary  assistance 
alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  place 
our  church  establishment  in  security ; 
that  unless  prompt  and  efficacious  re¬ 
medies  were  applied,  we  were  tend¬ 
ing  towards  that  most  alarming  of  all 
situations,  in  which  the  religion  of 
the  established  church  would  not  be 
the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the 
people ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  one 
of  the  most  pressing  duties  of  the  le- 
gislature,  to  give  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  full  and  deliberateconsideration.” 

Earl  Stanhope  and  Lord  Holland 
both  persisted,  in  reply,  that  it  was 
doing  no  good  to  the  church  to  in¬ 
crease  its  wealth,— as  if  the  object  in 
view  had  been  to  add  to  the  incomes 
of  the  rich  clergy,  and  not  that  of 
relieving  the  distresses  of  the  poor. 
The  biU  passed  without  any  notice 
from  the  public,  the  system  of  silent¬ 
ly  and  progressively  correcting  the 
abuses  and  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  clergy  not  being  the  species  of 
reform  which  is  in  fashion. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  business  which 
came  before  parliament  during  the 
session,  it  is  only  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion  the  expulsion  of  Mr  Hunt,  a 
member  of  that  house,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  for  having 
absconded,  and  leaving  a  balance  of 
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93,2961.  against  him  ;  tnd  an  order 
of  the  benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Ion,  by 
which  they  refused  to  admit  any  per¬ 
son  who  had  written  for  hire  in  the 
newspapers,  to  do  exercises  which 
should  entitle  him  to  be  called  to  th^ 
bar.  A  petition  against  this  order 
was  presented  from  a  gentleman  who 
was  aggrieved  by  it,  and  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan  moved  that  it  should  be  referred 
to  the  standing  committee  of  Courts 
of  Judicature.  A  speech  of  Mr  Ste¬ 
phen’s  upon  this  occasion  made  a  deep 
impression  both  upon  the  house  and 
the  country.  “  W as  it,”  he  said,  “  the 
principle  of  this  regulation,  that  per¬ 
sons  who  had  at  any  time  written  for 
a  periodical  press,  and  not  written 
gratuitously,  were,  as  such,  univer¬ 
sally  unworthy  of  admission  into  an 
honourable  profession  ?  a  reproach  in 
which  Johnson  and  Hawkesworth, 
Steele  and  Addison,  would  have  been 
included,  was  more  likely  to  reflect 
disgrace  on  its  authors  than  its  ob¬ 
jects.  Was  it  supposed  that  persons 
of  that  description  were  always  desti¬ 
tute  of  education  and  liberd  senti¬ 
ments,  or  were,  in  point  of  origin  and 
connections  in  life,  if  those  were  ma¬ 
terial  circumstances,  unfit  for  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  gentlemen  ?  Without  admit¬ 
ting  that  writing  for  the  periodical 
press,  though  a  man’s  original  occu¬ 
pation,  and  however  long  persevered 
in,  would  constitute  any  disparage¬ 
ment,  cases  might  be  put,  in  which, 
from  accidental  circumstances,  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  originally  destined  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  law,  might  have  been 
driven  to  engage  in  such  an  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  resource  for  his  immraate 
subsistence,  and  continued  in  it,  per¬ 
haps,  but  for  a  brief  period,  without 
much  interruption  of  his  professional 
studies  ;  and  yet  by  this  harsh  rule, 
his  return  to  his  professional  path 
would  be  for  ever  cut  off.  I  will,  for 
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instance/’  said  Mr  Stephen,  **  sup¬ 
pose  a  young  man,  by  family  and  edu¬ 
cation  a  gentleman,  and  from  his  ear¬ 
liest  years  designed  for  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession,  to  be  a  member  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  regularly  prosecuting  his  studies 
as  a  lawyer,  and  to  have  arrived  at 
within  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  pro¬ 
per  standing  to  entitle  him  to  be  call¬ 
ed  to  the  bar,  when,  by  the  death  of 
his  parents,  and  previous  family  mis¬ 
fortunes,  he  finds  himself  totally  de¬ 
prived  of  all  present  means  of  sup¬ 
port.  The  resource  which  he  might 
Mve  found  in  the  aid  of  near  rela¬ 
tions,  is  pre-occupied  by  fellow  or- 

5 bans,  who,  from  their  sex  and  ten- 
er  years,  are  more  helpless  than  him- 
aelf ;  or  perhaps  be  finas  his  heart  too 
delicate  or  too  proud  for  dependency. 
He  has  confidence  enough  in  himself 
to  think,  that  when  the  time  comes 
that  he  can  put  on  the  gown,  he  shall 
find  in  it  an  ample  resource.  But  what 
expedient  can  he  possibly  explore  in 
the  mean  time  for  his  subsistence  ? 
In  this  emergency,  a  literary  friend, 
a  man  of  character  and  honour,  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  periodical 
prints,  proposes  to  our  young  law 
student  that  he  should  undertake,  as 
a  temporary  expedient,  to  conduct, 
for  a  hberal  remuneration,  one  of  the 
departments  of  his  newspaper  in  which 
thm  happens  to  be  a  vacancy.  He 
proposes,  for  instance,  that  of  report- 
ug  the  debates  of  this  house ;  can  it 
be  doubted,  sir,  that  if  the  rule  now 
in  question  had  not  existed,  such  an 
offer  would  be  joyfully  accepted  f  Let 
us  suppose  it  then  to  be  so.  During 
one  session,  our  young  student  re¬ 
ports  the  debates  of  this  house,  and 
performs  what  he  finds  an  arduous 
duty,  with  satisfoction  to  his  own 
heart,  recording  honestly'  and  impar¬ 
tially  the  deliberations  of  parliament, 
for  the  information  of  his  country. 
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At  the  end  of  a  single  year,  he  finds 
himself  enabled,  by  the  death  of  a  re¬ 
lation  and  its  consequences,  to  resign 
this  employment  and  resume  his  pro¬ 
fessional  path,  and  he  is  grateful  to 
heaven  for  an  intermediate  occupa¬ 
tion,  which  had  not  only  rescued  him 
from  dependence  and  want,  but  im¬ 
proved  nis  qualifications  for  future 
success  at  the  bar.  But  when  he  pe¬ 
titions  the  bench  of  this  society  to  be 
called,  how  sad  would  be  his  disap- 
ointment,  how  cruel  would  be  his 
umiliation  and  distress,  to  find  that 
this  inexorable  rule  of  the  society  has 
given  a  death-blow  to  his  new-born 
hopes !  How  would  his  mind  be  stung 
when  told  that  the  expedient  which 
he  had  regarded  with  self-complacen¬ 
cy,  as  his  nonest  refuge  from  depend¬ 
ency  and  distress,  had  covered  him 
with  indelible  disg^ce,  and  for  ever 
barred  against  him  the  door  of  an  ho¬ 
nourable  profession  ?  Sir,”  said  Mr 
Stephen,  **  1  can  conceive  better  than 
I  can  express  what  would  be  the  an¬ 
guish,  and  what  the  indignant  feel¬ 
ings  of  such  a  man  on  su^  an  occa¬ 
sion.  The  case  that  I  have  described 
is  not  imaginary  ;  it  really  did  exist, 
all  but  the  rejection,  which  did  not 
take  place,  because  no  such  rule  as 
that  in  question  had  then  been  made. 
In  other  respects  the  case  is  reaL 
Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  the  case  of 
the  individual  who  has  now  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  address  you.  It  is  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  my  life  which  I  am  much 
more  disposed  to  be  proud  of,  or,  let 
me  rather  say,  to  be  grateful  for,  to 
a  kind  disposing  Providence,  than  to 
blush  for.  I  should  indeed  blush  to 
be  supposed  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  I 
do  not  believe,  that  any  gentleman  in 
this  house,  or  in  my  profession,  will 
think  meanly  of  me  on  this  account ; 
but  should  there  be  such  a  man,  I 
hope  I  shall  never  hear  of  it,  for  I 
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should  be  tempted  to  hold  him  in 
more  contempt  than  it  is  allowable 
for  us  fnul  beings  to  feel  for  any  of 
our  fellow  mortus.** 

Mr  Stephen,  to  whom  the  house 
always  listens  with  respect,  was  never 
beard  with  deeper  interest  than  on  the 


present  occasion.  Not  a  voice  was' 
raised  in  favour  of  a  measure  so  illibe¬ 
ral  and  so  unjust  as  that  of  the  bench¬ 
ers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn ;  and  upon  an 
assurance  being  given  that  the  order 
would  be  rep^ed,  Mr  Sheridtn  with¬ 
drew  bis  motion. 
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State  of  the  Dispute  vnth  America.  Intrigues  f  the  French  in  Canada.  Cap- 
~  ture  of  Guadaloupe,  St  Martins^  and  St  Euftatius. 

It  had  been  confidently  asserted  bv  come  to  any  such  conclusion  as  he 
theenemiesof  theadministration.both  did.”  To  this  Mr  Whitbread  replied, 
in  and  nut  of  parliament,  that  Mr  £r-  **  that  as  the  right  honourable  gentle* 

shine  had  not  acted  contrary  to  his  man  had  decuued  Mr  Erskine  guil- 
instructioni  in  concluding  his  unlucky  ty  of  disobeying  his  instructions,  he 
agreement  with  America,  and  that  hoped  that  when  the  papers  were  pro* 
the  documents  which  were  withheld  duced  he  would  be  competent  to  ve* 
by  ministry  would  prove  this,  if  they  rify  his  assertions.  For  his  own  part 
were  laid  before  the  public.  These  he  held  a  very  different  opinion,  and 
documents  were  called  for  by  Earl  pledged  himself  to  show  that  the  sub* 
Grey  in  the  Upper  House,  and  by  stance  of  the  instructions  had  been 
Mr  Whitbread  in  the  Lower.  It  was  ■  strictly  observed.  It  would  then  be 
avowed  on  the  part  of  go*  for  Mr  Canning  to  show  why  he  ran 
Feb.  1.  vemment,  that  no  inconve*  counter  to  the  instructions  which  he 
nience  could  now  arise  from  had  himself  given.** 
producing  them,  and  therefore  there  The  papers  were  accordingly  print* 
could  be  no  objection  to  it.  ed.  Several  weeks  elapsed,  and  then 
Feb.  5.  Mr  Canning,  who  had  ob*  Mr  Canning  called  upon 

jected  to  making  them  pub*  Mr  Whitbread  to  make  April  \S. 
lie  when  the  publication  might  have  good  his  pledge.  **  Ob* 
been  injurious,  expressed  his  desire  servations,*’ he  said, '<  had  been  made, 
that  they  might  now  be  printed.  **  As  intimating,  that  he  had  told  a  lie  be* 
to  the  compact  with  America,**  he  fore  that  house,  and  in  the  face  of 
said,  **  Mr  Erskine,  in  entering  into  the  world,  respecting  the  instructions 
that  compact,  had  totally  disoHMyed  which  he,  when  in  office,  had  given 
his  instructions.  A  question  had  then  to  Mr  Erskine.  The  documents  up* 
auisen  between  the  two  countries ;  on  that  subject  had  now  been  neany 
the  British  cabinet  being  of  opinion  two  months  before  the  house,  and  no 
that  the  agreement  ou^t  to  be  an*  proceeding  was  taken  by  Mr  Whit* 
nulled,  the  American,  that  it  ought  oread  in  pursuance  of  the  o^ect  for 
to  be  kept }  he  himself  believed  that  which  he  had  required  them.  He  there* 

S)od  faith  was  to  be  kept  up  between  fore  thought  it  necessary,  after  such  an 
e  two  nations  only  by  a  disavowal  imputation  had  been  cast  upon  him,  to 
in  toto  of  Mr  Erskine’s  power  to  ask  that  gentlemaoi  whether  he  meant 
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to  bring  forward  any  motion  upon 
this  question,  and  at  what  time  Mr 
Whitbread  replied,  “  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  public  business  had  prevented 
him  from  reading  the  papers;  he  would 
examine  them  during  the  recess,  and 
if  they  did  not  serve  to  dislodge  his 
present  impressions,  he  should  cer¬ 
tainly  feel  it  his  duty  to  submit  a  mo- 
tion  to  the  house.”  Upon  this  Mr 
Canning  expressed  a  hope,  “  that  he 
would  either  bring  the  matter  under 
discussion,  or  state  his  reasons  for  de¬ 
clining  it,  so  that  the  imputation  of 
which  he  had  reason  to  complain  might 
not  remain  uncontradicted.”  Mr 
Whitbread  replied,  “  undoubtedly,” 
and  added,  **  that  hefelt  himself  bound 
to  apologize  for  (he  delay  which  had 
already  taken  place.” 

About  a  month  after- 
May  \5.  wards,  Mr  Whitbread  rose 
to  confess,  ”  that,  on  at¬ 
tentively  reading  the  papers,  he  did 
think  Mr  Erskine  had  not  complied 
with  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  and 
that  any  person  who  read  them  would 
form  the  same  opinion.  Yet,  for  his 
own  part,  he  altogether  agreed  in  Mr 
Erskme’s  vindication  of  himself,  and 
thought  that  the  spirit  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  had  been  complied  with.  But 
they  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
drawn  up  without  a  due  attention  to 
the  power  vested  in  the  executive  go¬ 
vernment  of  America,  and  without 
adverting  to  the  specific  provisions  of 
an  act  of  congress.  If  Mr  Canning 
had  continued  in  office,  he  should  per¬ 
haps  have  thought  it  right  to  make 
some  motion  upon  the  subject,  think¬ 
ing  that  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
reconciliation  with  America  had  been 
lost  by  the  rejection  of  Mr  Erskine’s 
arrangement.  But  as  the  negocia- 
tion  was  still  pending,  and  had  lately 
been  conducted  in  a  manner  perfectly 
smooth  and  satisfactory ,~-the  more  so 
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because  that  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  was  not  in  office, — he  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  agitate.the  ques¬ 
tion  at  present.  A  nd  as  for  Mr  Er- 
skine,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
that  any  specific  motion  should  be 
made,  as  his  vindication  of  himself  was 
now  before  the  world.  He  imagined.. 
Mr  Canning  also  would  be  satisfied 
with  his  own  exposition  of  his  own 
case ;  if  not,  he  or  any  member  might 
make  any  such  motion  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  they  thought  proper.’* 

Upon  this  Mr  Canning,  with  na¬ 
tural  and  bccommg  warmth,  appeal¬ 
ed  to  the  justice  of  the  house.  V  On 
the  last  day  before  the  holidays,” 
he  said,  the  honourable  gentleman, 
having  before  in  no  obscure  terms 
hinted  at  the  same  thing,  declared 
that  he  had  asserted  that  which  was 
not  true,  in  asserting  that  Mr  Er¬ 
skine  had  acted  contrary  to  his  in¬ 
structions.  He  was  entitled  to  ex¬ 
pect  either  that  Mr  Whitbread  should 
support  that  declaration  by  arguments 
and  facts  in  a  manly  manner,  or,  if  he 
were  convinced  of  its  fallacy,  come 
forward  and  candidly  disavow  it.  The ' 
charge  affected  him  most  importantly,, 
as  touching  the  character  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  as  traducing  an  individual. 
That  individual  he  had  neither  tradu¬ 
ced  nor  misrepresented.  He  had  affirm¬ 
ed,  and  would  fearlessly  reaffirm,  that 
Mr  Erskine  had  acted  in  directcontra- 
diction  to  his  instructions,  and  had  de¬ 
viated  both  from  their  letter  and  their 
spirit ;  and  this  he  was  ready  to  esta¬ 
blish  whenever  Mr  Erskine’s  friends, 
or  his  own  accusers,  would  give  an 
.opportunity.  If  Mr  Whitbread  were 
not  more  satisfied  with  the  documents 
than  he  appeared  to  be,  1  must  tell 
him,”  pursued  Mr  Canning,  **  expli¬ 
citly,  that  I  will  accept  of  no  com¬ 
promise.  Labouring,  as  I  have  done, 
so  long  and  so  anxiously,  nndcr  cir- 
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cumstances  of  peculiar  provocation, 
I  have  carefuUy  avoided  using  a  sin* 
gle  word  of  unkindiiess  or  disrespect 
toward  the  individual  who  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  observations.  But  when 
so  manj  months  have  elapsed  after 
his  return,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  the  grossest  misrepresentations 
have  been  circulated  against  me,  and 
when  the  documents  ^ich  elucidate 
the  whole  affair  are  before  the  house, 
is  it  just  that  I  should  be  left  with* 
out  an  opportunity  of  publicly  refu¬ 
ting,  or  a  retractation  of  the  cnarge? 
On  the  one  hand,  the  discussion  would 
enable  me  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
accusation  ;  on  the  other,  a  frank 
avowal  of  that  fallacy  by  my  accu* 
•ers,  would  prove  to  the  world  how 
unfounded  had  been  the  charge.  I  re* 
turn  the  honourable  gentleman,  there¬ 
fore,  no  thanks  for  the  little  mixture 
of  candour  in  his  observations;  the 
fact  is,  he  cannot,  dare  not  maintain 
his  ori^nal  poution  :  I  am  ready  to 
meet  him  upon  the  subject  whenever 
he  chuses ;  and  this  is  the  reception 
which  I  give  to  his  overture  of  pass* 
ingthe  matter  by  without  debate.** 
To  such  a  speech  there  could  be 
but  one  proper  reply,  and  that  re* 
quired  too  ^at  a  sacrifice  of  party* 
spirit  as  well  as  of  pride  to  be  readily 
offered.  Mr  Whitbread  made  answer, 
he  should  not  bring  forward  any  mo* 
tiun,  because  he  did  not  think  Mr 
Erskine  required  any  thing  more  to 
be  said  in  his  vindication }  and  he 
again  declared,  that  he  was  ready  to 
meet  any  motion  of  Mr  Canning*s 
upon  the  subject.  Mr  Morris  began 
again  to  enter  into  the  subject ;  and 
then  Mr  Canning,  B^ing>  that  while 
a  regular  charge  of  omciu  misconduct 
was  brought  against  him,  the  discus* 
sion  was  studiously  divested  of  the 
forms  of  debate,  put  an  end  to  what 


he  felt  to  be  a  disingenuous  proceed* 
ing,  by  speaking  to  order. 

it  was  only  upon  this  and  a  few 
prior  occasions,  when  the  imputation 
of  which  he  scHustly  complained  was 
cast  upon  Mr  Canning,  that  America 
was  mr.itioned  in  parliament  during 
the  session.  The  opposition,  indeed 
had  worn  the  theme  thread-bare,  and 
abstained  from  a  topic  to  which  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  attract  the 

Sublic  attention  even  in  the  smallest 
egree  ;  this  alone  would  have  kept 
them  silent,  even  if  they  had  not  felt 
conscious  how  fallacious  their  own 
predictions  had  proved.  The  very 
newspapers,  when  a  mail  from  Ame¬ 
rica  arrived,  hurried  over  its  con¬ 
tents  ;  or  if  they  felt  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  them  at  any  length,  con¬ 
fessed  that  they  entered  rductantly 
upon  a  task  which  would  afford  no 
gratification  to  their  readers.  Every 
one,  indeed,  wished  that  the  disputes 
between  the  two  countries  were 
brought  to  an  amicable  conclusion ; 
but  every  one  saw  that  the  temper  of 
the  ruling  party  in  America  was  such 
as  gave  no  probability  of  this,  and 
the  subserviency  of  the  American  go¬ 
vernment  to  Buonaparte  was  so  pal¬ 
pable  and  so  abjKt,  that  any  indigna¬ 
tion  which  the  English  people  ought 
otherwise  have  felt,  was  precluded  by 
contempt. 

Early  in  the  year  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  made  their  protest 
against  the  measures  of  the  general 
government.  “  With  the 
view  of  an  empty  treasuiy,**  Feb.  8. 
they  said,  *<andan  abandon¬ 
ed  commerce,  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
look  the  defenceless  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  While  the  American  flag  will 
be  driven  from  the  ocean,  our  ports 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  most 
formidable  navy  that  ever  existed; 
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and  before  our  fortifications  or  armies 
could  be  in  a  situation  to  sustain  the 
first  assaults  of  the  enemy,  our  cities 
might  be  buried  in  ruins,  and  our  sea- 
coast  exposed  to  inconceivable  dis¬ 
tress.  As  the  miseries  of  such  a  war 
would  be  incurred  without  adequate 
motive,  they  must  be  sustained  with¬ 
out  a  possible  chance  of  indemnity. 
On  the  ocean  Britain  is  at  present  in¬ 
vulnerable  :  it  is  only  on  the  side  of 
Canada  that  the  American  arms  could 
come  into  actual  collision  with  her 
dominions  ;  and  if  the  chances  of  war, 
after  a  profusion  of  blood  and  trea* 
sure,  should  enable  the  United  States 
to  add  to  their  territory,  already  too 
extensive,  thisprovinceof  Frenchmen, 
whai  would  be  the  value  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition,  and  for  whom  would  it  be 
acquired?  To  hold  it  as  a  colony, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  our  institutions.  To  adopt  it 
as  a  free  and  independent  state,  would 
be  equally  repugnant  to  the  habits 
and  wishes  of  that  people.  Under 
what  pretext  could  we  retain  this 
ancient  and  favourite  appendage  to 
France,  claiming  it  as  her  legitimate 
estate,  with  the  voices  of  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  inhabitants  to  second  her 
pretensions  ?  It  is  morally  certain  that 
Canada,  conquered  by  the  United 
States,  would,  under  the  patronage 
of  France,  become  a  northern  hive, 
pouring  out  successive  swarms  of 
Goths  and  Vandals,  which,  in  alliance 
with  the  savage  tribes,  would  en* 
compass  the  Union  with  a  belt, — a 
favourite  project  of  the  ancient  mo¬ 
narchy,  which  probably  has  never 
been  relinouished.**  The  legislature 
of  Massacnusetts  did  not,  however, 
(in  their  own  words)  “  disguise  their 
belief,  that  neither  an  exhausted  trea¬ 
sury,  nor  a  ruined  commerce,  nor  a 
depopulated  sea-coast,  nor  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  a  war  without  a  possibility  of 


success,  or  definition  of  object,  would 
constitute  the  principal  disasters  of  a  . 
rupture  with  Great  Britain.  The 
spirit  and  resources  of  the  country,’* 
said  they,  **  are,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  sufficient  for  its  defence  t 
but  the  consummation  of  the  public 
calamities  would  be  found  in  an  al¬ 
liance  with  that  desolating  and  gi¬ 
gantic  despotism,  which  has  crushed 
the  governments  and  subverted  the  li¬ 
berties  of  Europe,  and  whose  genius 
is  not  mort  hostile  to  every  republi¬ 
can  institution,  than  to  the  spirit  of 
commerce,  by  which  such  institutions 
are  cherished  and  preserved.  Nothing 
but  a  mysterious  infatuation  can  in¬ 
duce  an  administration  to  seek  an  al¬ 
liance  with  a  government  whose  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  United  States  has  been 
manifested,  not  merely  in  misconstruc¬ 
tions  of  doubtful  points  of  national 
law,  and  in  the  unguarded  expressions 
of  its  public  ministers,  but  in  an  open 
violation  of  treaties  and  contempt  of 
neutral  rights ;  not  merely  in  iflegd 
captures  and  casual  injuries,  for  which 
no  reparation  has  been  offered,  but  in 
an  unvaried  series  of  insults  and  ag¬ 
gressions,  of  sequestrations  of  pro¬ 
perty  upon  land,  and  of  plundering 
and  burning  our  ships  upon  the  ocean  { 
not  merely  in  the  impressment  of  sea-, 
men  claimed  as  her  own  subjects,  but 
in  the  captivity  and  confinement  in 
dungeons  of  our  acknowledged  citi¬ 
zens,  withoutcolour  of  pretence.  The 
calamities  of  such  a  war  would  be  in¬ 
deed  aggravated  by  the  dangers  and 
infamy  of  such  an  alliance  ;  and  our 
success,  could  it  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected,  would  hasten  the  period  in 
which  we  should  find  ourselves  com¬ 
pelled,  without  any  intervening  bar¬ 
rier,  to  grapple  on  ou  own  soil  with 
an  enemy  who  has  long  made  war 
upon  us  in  every  possible  form  except 
that  of  actual  invasion,  and  who  re- 
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serves  his  most  faithful  allies  for  his 
most  exemplary  victims.” 

Conformably  to  the  spirit  of  this 
report  of  their  committee,  the  legisla. 
ture passed  resolutions, saying,  “that, 
after  a  deliberate  examination  of  the 
correspondence  with  Mr  Jackson, 
they  could  perceive  no  just  or  ade¬ 
quate  cause  for  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  terminated  ;  that  the  system 
of  commercial  restraints  had  been  in 
the  highest  degree  pernicious  to  the 
country,  and  especially  to  their  com¬ 
mercial  state ;  tnat  the  whole  of  this 
impotent  system  had  become  a  subject 
of  derision  with  those  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  coerce,  and  that  its  mischiefs 
had  recoiled  upon  themselves  ;  that 
the  temporary  suspension  of  these  re¬ 
strictions  proved  the  means  which  ex¬ 
isted  for  pursuing  a  highly  lucrative 
commerce  even  under  existing  em¬ 
barrassments  ;  during  that  interval  all 
their  shipping  was  employed,  and 
their  navigation  experienced  civility 
and  protection  from  the  British  crui- 
zers,  while  it  was  constantly  annoyed 
by  the  depredations  of  France  and 
her  allies.  Finally,  they  declared  that 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  would  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  an  alliance  with  France, 
and  thus,”  .hey  said,  “  furnish  to  her 
ambition  the  means  and  the  pretexts 
for  organizing  within  the  United 
States  the  materials  and  instruments 
for  schemes  of  future  domination. 
Those  materials  unhappily  abound  in 
the  northern  frontier,  and  in  our 
newly-acquired  territory  in  the  south. 
From  such  acontestthe  United  States, 
if  unsuccessful,  would  be  compelled 
to  retire  with  a  disgraceful  surrender 
of  the  objects  of  the  war  ;  or  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  by  the  contributing  to  the 
downfal  of  Britain,  would  be  left 
alone  to  encounter  a  power  who,  when 
unopposed  by  the  navy  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  enemy,  would  call  into  requisi¬ 


tion  all  the  resources  and  energies  of 
our  solitary  republic  to  defend,  in 
doubtful  conflict,  our  liberties  upon 
our  own  shores.” 

Meantime  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  formally  required  of  the  British 
court  the  recal  of  its  minister.  Mar¬ 
quis  Wellesley’s  reply  was  in  that 
conciliatory  temper  which  has  been 
manifested  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  throughout  this  long  dispute. 
“  The  usual  course,”  he  said,  “  would 
have  been  to  ha^e  conveyed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  his  majesty  a  formal 
complaint  against  his  minister,  and  to 
desire  such  redress  as  might  be  deem¬ 
ed  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  alle- 
^d  offence.  This  course  of  proceed¬ 
ing  would  have  enabled  his  majesty  to 
have  made  such  arrangements,  or  to 
have  offered  such  seasonable  explana¬ 
tions,  as  might  have  precluded  the 
inconvenience  which  must  always  arise 
from  the  suspension  of  official  com¬ 
munication  between  friendly  powers. 
His  majesty,  however,  being  always 
disposed  to  pay  the  utmost  attention 
to  the  wishes  of  states  in  amity  with 
him,  had  been  pleased  to  direct  the 
return  of  Mr  Jackson  to  England, 
ordering  him  to  deliver  over  the  charge 
of  affairs  to  a  person  properly  quali¬ 
fied  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  governments, 
which  the  king  was  sincerely  desirous 
of  cultivating  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  ;  but  he  had  not  marked  with 
any  expression  of  displeasure  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Mr  Jackson,  whose  integri¬ 
ty,  zeal,  and  ability  had  long  been 
distinguished,  and  who  didnotappear, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  any  intentional  offence  against 
th^overnment  of  the  United  States.” 

This  was  received  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  with  their  usual  un¬ 
graciousness,  and  they  complained  in 
their  journals,  that  Mr  Jackson  had  re- 
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oeived  no  mark  of  displeasare  from 
bis  own  court,  and  that  a  minister  of 
equal  rant  had  not  been  immediate* 
Iv  appointed  to  succeed  him.  But 
tne  cnects  of  the  non*intercourae  act 
were  felt  so  severely  by  the  Hnances  as 
well  as  by  the  people,  that  after  va¬ 
rious  mortifications  and  discussions, 
an  act  was  passed,  forbidding  the  arm¬ 
ed  ships  of  either  Great  Britain  or 
France  to  enter  any  of  the 
3fay  1.  American  ports,  and  there¬ 
by  implying  that  merchant 
vessels  were  to  be  admitted ;  it  de¬ 
clared  also,  **  that  in  case  either  Great 
Britain  or  France  should,  before  the 
3d  of  March  in  the  ensuing  year,  so 
revoke  or  modify  her  edicts,  as  that 
they  should  cease  to  violate  the  neu¬ 
tral  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
which  fact  the  president  should  no¬ 
tify  by  proclamation,  and  the  other 
nation  aid  not,  within  three  months 
thereafter,  repeal  her  obnoxious  de¬ 
crees  in  like  manner,  then  the  non-in- 
tercoursc  act  should  revive  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  nation.”  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  America  as  a  great  triumph 
over  the  French  party,  and  so  sensi¬ 
ble  were  the  government  of  this,  that 
more  than  three  months  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  they  made  any  formal  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  decree  to  the  ^vern- 
ment  of  France  ;  a  delay  which  the 
best  political  writer  among  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  imputed  to  **  that  reluctance 
which  men  feel  at  communicating  un¬ 
pleasant  information  to  one,  whose 
power  is  dreaded,  and  whose  temper 
IS  irritable.” 

This  same  writer  has  justly  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  president  and  his  party 
were'  **  timorous  as  women  in  their 
relations  with  France,  froward  as 
children  toward  Great  Britain.”  On 
the  14th  of  May,  a  decree  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Parisi  bearing  date  nom 
Rambouillet,  March  23d,  and  decla¬ 


ring,  « that  all  vessels  under  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  or  owned,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  an  American 
subject,  which,  since  the  20th  May* 
1809,  had  entered  or  should  thereaf¬ 
ter  enter  any  of  the  ports,  either  of 
the  empire  or  colonies  of  France,  or 
of  the  countries  occupied  by  the 
French  armies,  should  be  confisca¬ 
ted,  and  the  produce  deposited  in 
tiie  caisse  d’amortissement,  or  sinking 
fund.”  The  decree  pretended  to  be 
an  act  of  reprisal  for  the  non-inter¬ 
course  act,  and  under  this  impudent 
pretence,  all  the  American  proper¬ 
ty  within  reach  of  Buonaparte  was 
seized.  But  the  spoil  had  begun 
long  before  it  was  thus  legalized  by 
the  imperial  robber ;  the  American 
ships  in  the  Tuscan  and  Neapolitan 
ports  had  already  been  seized,  and 
even  the  nominal govemmentsof  those 
countries  had  interfered,  and  sent  de¬ 
putations  to  Paris  to  solicit  restitu¬ 
tion  of  the  plundered  property  ;  so 
flagrantly  unjust  was  the  measure, 
and  so  injurious  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  Americans.  General  Armstrong, 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Paris,  remonstrated  against  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  he  claimed  amends  in  vain 
for  the  property  which  Admiral  Bou¬ 
den  had  destroyed,  burning  four  Ame¬ 
rican  ships  at  sea,  having  first  taken 
their  cargo,  which  was  afterwards 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  shared,  as  in 
cases  of  ordinary  capture ;  and  he 
complained  of  an  individual  case, 
which  was  peculiarly  iniquitous.  The 
American  government,  unable  to 
make  remittances  in  payment  of  their 
national  debt  to  their  public  credi¬ 
tors  in  Holland,  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  bills  of  exchange,  contracted 
with  some  of  their  own  merchants  to 
make  it  in  tobacco,  which  was  ac- 
cordinglv  shipped  for  Tonningen,  in 
Denmark,  to  be  sold  there,  and  the 
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net  proceeds  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  bankers  at  Amsterdam. 
The  ship  sailed  with  a  certificate  from 
her  own  government,  that  the  voyage 
was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  national  remittance ;  she 
put  into  the  Texel  in  distress,  and 
was  there  taken  possession  of  by  a 
Trench  privateer. 

In  reply  to  these  complaints,  M. 
Champagny  (a  man  too  infamous  for 
the  part  which  he  bore  at  Bayonne, 
to  have  that  name  cloaked  under  his 
title  of  Cadore,)  informed  the  Ame¬ 
rican  minister,  that  as  soon  as  Buona* 
parte  was  informed  of  the  non-inter¬ 
course  law,  it  became  his  duty  to  reta¬ 
liate,  and  these  ships  had  been  seized 
because  the  Americans  seized  French 
vessels.  In  this  answer  there  weretwo 
direct  fidsehoods ;  no  French  vessels 
had  been  seized  in  America,  and  the 
non-intercourse  law  had  been  known  by 
Buonaparte  nine  months  before  these 
pretenoed  reprisals  were  made.  Ge¬ 
neral  Armstrong  was  told  also,  that 
the  United  States  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  against  France.  “  What,” 
said  he,  in  his  official  re- 
March  10.  ply,  '*  is  the  capture  and 
condemnation  of  a  ship, 
driven  on  the  shores  of  Holland  by 
•tress  of  weather  and  the  perils  of 
the  sea,  nothing  ?  Is  the  sequestration 
of  so  many  cargoes  brought  to  France 
in  ships  violating  no  law,  and  admit¬ 
ted  to  regular  entry  at  the  imperial 
custom*house,  nothing  ?  Is  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  our  maritime  nghts,  consecra¬ 
ted  as  they  have  been  by  the  solemn 
forms  of  a  public  treaty,  nothing  ?  In 
a  word,  is  it  nothing  that  our  ships 
are  burnt  on  the  hi^  seas,  without 
any  other  offence  than  that  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  i  Surely,  if 
it  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  resent  the  theoretical  usurpations 
of  the  British  orders  in  couneil,  it 


cannot  be  less  their  duty  to  complain 
of  the  daily  and  practical  outrages 
on  the  part  of  France.”  Injury  was 
heaped  upon  injury.  The  American 
captains  at  Naples,  though  deprived 
of  all  means  of  subsisting  themselves, 
were  obliged  to  subsist  their  crews, 
consisting  of  about  SOO  men,  and 
were  menaced  with  a  farther  exaction 
for  port-charges.  **  This,*'  said  Ge¬ 
neral  Armstrong,  **  is,  in  the  language 
of  one  of  the  sufferers,  literaDy  to 
strip  them  naked,  and  then  demand 
from  them  the  expence  of  doing  so.” 
Our  English  papers  commented  with 
due  severity  upon  this  new  instance  of 
Buonaparte's  public  faith.  **  Some 
new  name,”  they  said,  **  was  required 
to  designate  it ;  piracy  would  not  do, 
neither  would  the  mere  term  robbery 
suffice ;  it  was  a  non -descript  kind 
of  iniquity,  never  executed  by  any  ci¬ 
vilized  government  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  And  it  was  well 
remarked,  that  whether  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  might  now  be  provoked  to  make 
war  upon  France  or  not,  France 
was  actually  making  war  upon  them 
in  the  only  way  she  could  ;  for  as  to 
capturing  their  vessels  upon  the  high 
seas,  England  disabled  her  from  that, 
and  she  could  only  seize  them  when 
thCT  were  decoyed  within  her  reach.” 

The  property  seized  amounted  to 
more  than  an  hundred  millions  of 
franks,  a  sum  of  which  the  magnitude 
alone,  the  American  minister  obser¬ 
ved,  rendered  hopeless  all  attempts 
at  saving  it.  General  Armstrong  ex¬ 
pected  that  these  new  wrongs  would 
compel  his  government  to  manifest  a 
proper  resentment.  **  If,”  said  he  in 
nis  dispatches,  **  I  am  right  in  sup¬ 
posing  the  emperor  has  definitively 
taken  his  ground,  I  cannot  be  wrong 
in  conclumng  that  you  will  imme¬ 
diately  take  ^ours.”  But  Buonaparte 
well  luiew  with  whom  he  was  de^g, 
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and  that  while  America  was  ruled  by 
a  party  so  entirely  devoted  to  him,  he 
miji^ht  insult,  and  injure,  and  plunder 
the  Americans  at  his  pleasure.  He 
had  a  double  object  in  view,  to  re¬ 
plenish  his  treasury  by  confiscating 
their  proper^,  and  to  draw  them  into 
a  war,  with  England  ;  and  he  conti¬ 
nued  steadily  to  pursue  the  first  ob¬ 
ject,  by  confiscating  American  pro¬ 
perty,  under  the  pretext  of  reprisals, 
for  six  weeks  after  the  act  of  con¬ 
gress,  by  which  the  pretext  of  repri¬ 
sal  was  done  away,  had  been  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Moniteur.  On  the  fifth  of 
August,  Champafi^y  addressed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  General  Armstrong,  saying, 
**  that  the  emperor  had  only  then 
been  apprised  of  the  act  of  the  first 
of  May,  and  that  he  could  have  wish¬ 
ed  that  both  this  and  the  other  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  American  government 
which  relate  to  France  had  been  offi¬ 
cially  communicated  to  him,  for  in 
gen<^  he  only  became  acquainted 
with  them  by  indirect  means  long 
after  their  date  ;  and  from  this  delay 
serious  inconvenience  resulted,  which 
would  not  have  occurred  had  there 
been  a  prompt  and  official  communi¬ 
cation.'*  The  French  government 
has  so  long  proceeded  upon  a  delibe¬ 
rate  system  of  lying  whenever  it  suits 
its  purposes,  that  a  direct  falsehood 
like  this,  which  Buonaparte  put  into 
his  minister’s  mouth,  excited  no  sur¬ 
prise,  and  scarcely  any  indignation. 
M.  Champagny  proceeded  to  state, 
that  the  emperor  approved  of  the  em¬ 
bargo,  although  it  nad  cost  him  Cay¬ 
enne  and  his  sugar  islands  ;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  that  act  offensive  to 
the  honour  of  France,  and  he  made 
this  sacrifice  without  a  complaint,  to 
the  principle  which  inspired  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  with  the  noble  resolution  of  in¬ 
terdicting  themselves  the  use  of  the 
sea,  rather  than  submit  to  the  laws  of 
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those  who  wish  to  become  its  tyrants. 
But  the  non-intercourse  act  was  par- 
ticulariy  injurious  to  France ;  it  in¬ 
terdict^  to  American  vessels  the  com¬ 
merce  of  France,  while  it  authorised 
a  trade  with  countries  under  French 
influence,  and  denounced  confiscation 
against  all  French  vessels  that  should 
enter  the  ports  of  America.  Repri¬ 
sal  was  a  matter  of  right ;  the  dimi¬ 
ty  of  France,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  compromise,  required  it,  and  the 
sequestration  of  all  the  American  ves¬ 
sels  in  France  was  the  necessary  re¬ 
sult.  “  At  present,”  pursued  M. 
Champagny,  «  the  congress  treads 
back  its  steps.  It  revokes  the  non- 
iotercourse  act.  It  engages  to  op¬ 
pose  such  of  the  belligerent  powers 
as  shall  refuse  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  neutrals.  In  this  new  state  of 
things,  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Mi¬ 
lan  are  revoked,  and  from  the  1st 
of  November  they  will  cease  to  be  in 
force;  it  being  understood  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  declaration  the  Eng¬ 
lish  shall  revoke  their  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil,  and  renounce  the  new  principles  of 
blockade  which  they  have  attempted 
to  e8tablish,or  that  the  United  States, 
conformably  to  the  act  of  May  1st, 
shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respect¬ 
ed  by  the  English.”  The  French 
minister  concluded  in  these  words : 

It  is  with  the  most  particubr  satis¬ 
faction  that  1  inform  you  of  this  re¬ 
solution  of  the  emperor.  His  majesty 
loves  the  Americans.  Their  prospe¬ 
rity  and  their  commerce  enter  into 
the  views  of  his  policy.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  America  is  one  of  the 
principal  titles  of  the  glory  of  France. 
Since  that  epoch  the  emperor  has  felt 
a  pleasure  in  aggrandizing  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  ;  and  in  all  circumstances, 
whatever  contributes  to  the  independ¬ 
ence,  the  prosperity,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  Americans,  will  be  regarded 
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by  the  emperor  as  conformable  to 
the  interests  of  his  enmire." 

The  proofs  which  Buonaparte  had 
given  of  his  love  for  the  Americans 
were  not  less  unequivocal  than  his 
wishes  for  the  independence,  prospe¬ 
rity,  and  liberty  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
mockery,  Mr  Maddison  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  accept  the  promised  revoca¬ 
tion,  as  if  there  had  been  no  impossi¬ 
ble  condition  annexed  to  it  of  a  sur¬ 
render  on  our  part  of  our  maritime 
rights ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  2d  of 
November,  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring,  that  France  having  with¬ 
drawn  her  obnoxious  decrees  with  re¬ 
spect  to  America,  all  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  previous  acts  should  cease 
and  be  discontinued  in  relation  to 
France  and  her  dependencies.  A  cir¬ 
cular  notice  was  issued  at  the  same 
time  to  the  different  ports,  ^ving  or¬ 
ders  that  if  Great  Britain  md  not  in 
like  manner  revoke  or  modify  her 
edicts  v  iolating  the  neutral  commerce 
of  the  United  States  by  the  2d  of 
February  next,  from  that  day  the 
interdic  t  should  be  enforced  against 
her.  IVhen  the  president  communi¬ 
cated  these  proceedings  to 
Dec.  5.  congress,  he  remarked  that 
it  would  have  well  accord¬ 
ed  with  the  conciliatory  views  which 
France  had  manifested,  if  the  confis¬ 
cated  property  had  been  restored. 
Such  a  measure  was  expected,  but 
the  e:^ctation  had  not  been  fulfil¬ 
led.  The  chief  cause  of  complaint 
upon  which  he  insisted  against  Eng¬ 
land,  was  not  the  orders  in  council, 
issued  in  consequence  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees,  but  the  previous 
act  of  Mr  Fox’s  administration,  en¬ 
forcing  what  he  called  a  novel  and  il¬ 
legitimate  blockade ;  so  that  unless 
Great  Britain  would  permit  the  ene¬ 
my  to  carry  on  their  trade  from  port 


to  port  along  their  whole  line  of  coast 
under  the  American  flag,  there  seem¬ 
ed  no  means  of  terminating  our  dis¬ 
pute  with  America,  and  at  the  pear’s 
end  no  progress  had  been  made  in  this 
endless  negociation. 

**  What,’’  said  Mr  Emott  in  con¬ 
gress,  **  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
restrictive  laws  on  the  British  pro¬ 
vinces  ?  Let  the  merchants  of  the  ^ 
trading  towns  of  the  Hudson  answer 
you.  Before  the  embargo,  the  Ca¬ 
nadas  were  in  a  sickly  state  ;  they  are 
now  healthy  and  flourishing.  For¬ 
merly  their  chief  trade  was  with  the 
Indies  and  for  furs  ;  now  they  are 
rivals  in  your  own  business  with  your 
most  commercial  states.  .  While  our 
capital  and  enterprise  has  been  de¬ 
creasing,  theirs  have  been  increasing ; 
and  in  proportion  as  our  trade  has 
been  hampered  and  diminishing,  the 
commerce  of  the  British  provinces 
has  been  fostered  and  extended  itself. 
There  is  no  deception  in  this ;  many 
of  the  tradin^r  towns  in  the  interior  of 
the  state  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent  will  be  taf  witnesses.  Ask 
their  merchants  why  they  are  idle  and 
about  to  remove,  and  they  will  an* 
swer  you,  that  you  have  driven  their 
customers  and  their  buuness  to  Cana¬ 
da,  and  that  they  must  follow  them.” 
Canada  is  perhaps  at  this  time  the 
most  flourishing  part  of  the  world  ; 
every  commercial  difficulty  in  which 
Great  Britain  has  been  involved  has 
only  occasioned  a  greater  demand  for 
her  produce,  and  opened  new  markets 
for  her  merchants :  the  people  are 
under  a  government  as  mild  as  our 
own  :  they  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of 
our  protection  and  our  free  trade,  and 
bear  no  part  of  our  burdens  ;  but 
though  it  has  been  in  our  possession 
for  half  a  century,  no  measures  have 
been  taken  for  making  the  English 
language  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
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people,  and  till  that  it  done  they  will 
continue  to  regardthemtelves  as  under 
the  yoke  of  strangers.  Of  this  France 
is  sufficiently  aware  ;  the  ambition  of 
that  governoient  is  always  well  second- 
ed  by  the  zeal  and  address  of  its  emis¬ 
saries  ;  they  inflamed  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
affection  which  already  existed,  and 
they  used  the  liberty  of  the  press  as 
an  engine  for  overthrowing  tne  only 
government  in  the  world  under  which 
It  is  enjoyed,  except  the  American, — 
a  branch  from  the  same  root.  These 
machinations  were  discovered  in  time, 
and  the  most  conspicuous 
March  20.  leaders  of  the  factious  ap¬ 
prehended.  The  procla¬ 
mation  whicn  General  Craig  publish- 
ed  upon  this  occasion  was  siqgularly 
eloquent  and  affecting.  After  no¬ 
ticing  the  folly  and  the  falsehood  of 
their  complaints  of  oppression,  “  For 
what  purpose,”  said  the  veteran  go¬ 
vernor,  should  I  oppress  you  ?  Is  it 
to  serve  the  king  ?  Will  that  monarch, 
who  during  fifty  years  has  never  is¬ 
sued  one  order,  having  you  for  its  ob¬ 
ject,  that  was  not  for  your  benefit 
and  happiness  ;  will  he  now,  beloved, 
honoured,  adored  by  his  subjects,  co¬ 
vered  with  glory,  descending  into  the 
vale  of  years,  accompanied  with  the 
prayers  and  blessingsof  a  grateful  peo¬ 
ple, — will  be,  contrary  to  the  whole 
tenour  of  a  life  of  honour  and  virtue, 
now  give  orders  to  his  servants  to  op¬ 
press  his  Canadian  subjects  ?  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  you  can  for  a  moment 
believe  it !  You  will  spurn  from  you, 
with  just  indignation,  the  miscreant 
who  will  suggest  to  you  such  a 
thought.  Is  it  for  myself,  then,  that 
I  should  oppress  you  ?  For  what 
should  I  oppress  you  ?  Is  it  from  am¬ 
bition  ?  What  can  you  give  me  ?  Is  it 


for  power  ?  Alas !  my  good  fnends, 
.with  a  life  ebbing  not  uowly  to  ita 
period,  under  the  pressure  of  disease 
acquired  in  the  service  of  my  coun- 
.try,  I  look  only  to  pass  what  it  may 
please  God  to  suffer  to  remain  of  it 
in  the  comfort  of  retirement  among 
my  friends.  I  remain  among  you  only 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  my 
king.  What  power  can  I  wish  for  i 
Is  it  then  for  wealth  I  would  oppress 
you  ?  Inmiire  of  those  who  know  me 
whether  I  regard  wealth.  I  never 
did,  when  I  could  enjoy  it ;  it  is  now 
of  no  use  to  me :  to  the  value  of  your 
country  laid  at  my  feet,  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  consciousness  of  having  con¬ 
tributed  in  a  single  instance  to  your 
happiness  and  prosperity.  These  per¬ 
sonal  allusions  to  myself,  these  de¬ 
tails,  in  any  other  case,  might  be  un¬ 
becoming  and  beneath  me  ;  but  no¬ 
thing  can  be  unbecoming  or  beneath 
me  that  can  tend  to  save  you  from 
the  gulf  of  crimes  and  calamity  into 
which  guilty  men  would  plunge  you.** 
Canada  was  not  the  only  place 
where  the  French  were  intriguing  to 
recover  their  lost  colonies.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Martinique  were  discontented, 
as  the  British  government  were  warn¬ 
ed  that  they  would  be,  by  the  impo¬ 
licy  (to  use  no  harsher  term)  which 
excluded  their  produce  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  market.*  General  Emouf,  the 
governor  of  Guadaloupe,  was  well 
aware  of  this,  and  failed  not,  by  means 
of  his  emissaries,  to  foment  a  disposi¬ 
tion,  which,  by  finding  employment 
for  the  British  force,  might  delay  or 
avert  the  danger  that  he  apprehended 
to  himself ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the 
French  would  not  long  be  left  in  quiet 
possession  of  their  last  and  strongest 
island.  His  government  knew  this 
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also,  and  relying  on  tbe  strength  of 
Guadaloupe  if  it  were  sufficiently  gar¬ 
risoned,  tney  made  every  effort  to 
throw  in  succours,  generally  by  means 
of  single  ships.  Four  of  their  ves¬ 
sels,  however,  were  fortunate  enough 
to  effect  their  escape  out  of  harbour 
together ;  two  were  frigates  of  48 
guns,  carryingSOO  men  each,  the  other 
two  ships  of  tbe  same  size,  armed  en 
JUdCt  with  20  guns  each,  and  having 
on  board  400  titxips  with 
Dec.  13.  military  stores.  Captain 
1809.  Shortland,  in  the  Junon 
frigate,  with  the  Obser- 
vateur  brig  in  company,  fell  in  with 
them  about  150  miles  to  the  wind¬ 
ward  of  Guadaloupe  ;  they  were  un¬ 
der  Spanish  colours,  and  answered 
correctly  the  Spanish  private  signals 
which  he  made.  Being  thus  dri¬ 
ved,  he  stood  toward  them,  but  when 
he  came  within  gun-shot  he  began  to 
suspect  his  danger,  and  gave  orders 
to  put  the  ship  about.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  French  colours  were  hoisted, 
and  a  broadside  poured  into  the  Ju¬ 
non,  which  killed  the  man  at  the 
helm  ;  the  one  who  took  his  place 
did  not  correctly  hear  the  orders,  and 
the  ship  in  consequence,  instead  of 
.  -mnning  between  the  two  headmost 
frigates,  sheered  on  board  one  of 
them,  and  was  immediately  closed  by 
the  other  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
was  no  longer  possible  to  escape,  and 
all  Captain  Shortland  could  do  was  to 
maintain  the  conflict  to  theutmost,and 
give  the  enemy  sufficient  employment 
to  prevent  them  from  pursuing  the 
hrig.  He  had  only  two  hundred  men  : 
the  two  larger  frigates  lay  one  on  each 
side  of  him  ;  of  the  others,  one  had 
passed  her  bowsprit  over  the  Junon  *s 
starboard,  the  other  over  her  larboard 
quarter,  and  a  most  destructive  fire 
was  poured  in  from  all  sides,  the  mus¬ 


kets  of  the  troops  being  particularly 
galling.  Captain  Shoruand  attempt- 
ra  to  board,  but  the  boarding  party 
were  almost  all  cut  off  by  a  general 
volley  directed  against  them.  It  was 
long  before  the  enemy  ventured  to 
make  the  same  attempt ;  they  were 
three  times  repulsed  in  it ;  at  length, 
however,  they  succeeded,  and  after 
an  action  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
the  Junon  struck.  Ninety  of  her  men 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
hull  so  complete  a  wreck,  that  the 
enemy  set  fire  to  her  the  next  day. 
The  captain  was  dreadfully  wound¬ 
ed,  his  head  being  the  only  part  about 
him  unhurt ;  it  is  not  known  that 
any  man  ever  received  so  many  severe 
wounds  in  one  action  :  to  the  last 
moment  he  had  headed  the  men,  with 
a  pike  in  his  hand,  till  a  langridge 
shot  laid  him  sensdess  on  the  deck. 
He  was  carried  on  board  the  French 
ship  with  gpvat  difficulty,  a  very  heavy 
sea  running  at  the  time ;  there  he 
was  placed  in  the  captain's  cabin,  but 
upon  a  false  alarm  that  an  English  fri¬ 
gate  was  in  sight,  the  French  cleared 
for  action,  and  he  was  removed  into 
the  gun-room.  These  removals  in¬ 
creased  his  sufferings,  and  the  enemy 
being  obliged  to  run  into  a  small 
creek  for  mar  of  the  English  instead 
of  entering  Basseterre,  he  was  carried 
in  an  open  canoe  under  a  scorching 
sun  13  miles  to  the  hospital. 

His  right  leg  was  amputated  above 
the  knee  ;  there  was,  however,  little 
hope  or  possibility  of  his  recovery. 
On  the  part  of  the  French  medical 
staff,  every  thing  was  done  to  alleviate 
his  sufferings.  General  Emouf,  it  is 
said,  never  offered  him  a  single  com¬ 
fort,  nor  sent  a  single  message  of  com¬ 
plimentary  inquiry  or  condmence  ;  he 
gave  orders,  itowever,  that  every  mili¬ 
tary  honour  should  be  paid  to  his  re- 
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no  catbolib  priMt;  hor  ahy  efihblem  df 
the  catholic  reli^ofl.  might  be  seep 
at  hit  funeral ;  Tor  lit  was  esl^echd- 
I7  ^ihxious  to  ha^t  it  known,  that 
tnough  it  ^8  bit  lot  to  die  among 
cath^ct,  he  died  a  firm  and  fervent 
believer  in  tHe^rotestant  faith.  Ad> 
Oordinnly,  a  British  union-jack  ivaB 
used  for  hit  pall,— no  fitter  toiild 
have  been  dtvised  fbr  such  a  mah,  and 
the  funeral  service  was  j^erformed  by 
th^urser  of  the  Jiihon. 

The  prisoners  taken  in  the  Jundh 
ifCre  iihmtdiately  eXchangtfi  }  fbr 
Buohai)arte  cduld  hbt  afford  id  tht 
islands  to  condeifin  his  diVrt  soldiers 
arid  foamen  to  life-lOdt  ibiprisoriment, 
for  the  sake  6f  grati^itlg  his.hatrtd 
df  the  English,  aS  he  does  in  Euro^. 
tn  one  of  the  cartels,  Cjeneral  Er- 
iioiif  seiit  two  dfficers  to  Martinique 
to  dr^hize  the  iHterided  insun^tiori, 
Vrhicn  VraS  tb  bend  wheh  the  ^tri- 
son  was  iVeakenea,  b'^  having  part  bf 
its  force. .embark^  a^inst  Guada« 
loupe.  The  project  was  detected  bjr 
the  English  governor  just  when  the 
last  ship  of  .war  Was  Working  but  bf 
the  bay  tb  join 'the  e:^'edillOni  arid 
in  time  to  recal  herj  The  j)rl8dner8 
were  immediately  cbhflhed  iil  the  fbrt, 
and  the  guns  turned  iipdtl  the  town  ; 
arid  tke  enussaries  beirig  seiXed  arid 
their  whole  plant  disco^i^,  the  is¬ 
land  was 'made  as  Secure  aS  it  could 
be  under  its  unfavourable  and  hope- 
leM  circumstances. 

The  action  in  which  Crijitairi  dhoK- 
land  received  his  death-wounds  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  df 
the  British  navy.  He  knew  that  it 
was  irispossible  to  escape ;  bdt  he 
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:>V  reSistiiig  to  the 
ght  be  prevented 
orig  in  his  dbtn] 
inteuigence  miight 
ted  dfthe  Frehch 
dron.  Oh  the  third  day  after  the  ac¬ 
tion,  the  Obse'rvateur  reached  Mar¬ 
tinique.  Adniiral  CbChrane  inrihie- 
diat»y  ptit  tb  sea,  btit  the  brig  had 

S;>bkeh  veith  One  bf  bur  light  sdifk- 
rons  oh  the  way,  and  when  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  having  obtained  intelligence 
that  two  of  roe  French  frigates  wete 
in  Ance  le  Barqpe,  ib  the^ 

H.  arid  W.  bf  Basseterre,’  Dec.  18, 
arrived  there  with  roe  in-  18d9. 
tbntion  of  attacking  them, 
he  found  the  squadron  under  Captain 
Ballard,  of  the  Sceptre,  ready  to  cOih- 
merice  the  attack.  The  two  frigateh 
were  those  which  were  armed  enHutii 
they  Were  iUbbred  with  their  Sroriii- 
sides  tbward  th'e  etitrarice  of  the  hay, 
and  protected  by  several  batteries ; 
the  batteries  were  stormed,  ahd  the 
eheihy  deserted  their  ships  and  S^t  fife 
tb  them.  The  log-book  bf  one  wis 
found,  and  it  bore  a  high  but  uriiri- 
tended  testiiribny  to  the  gallantry 
with  i'hich  the  Junbn  had  oeen  d'e- 
fended ;  for  it  Was  alleged  as  a  rea- 
sbil  why  the  bhservateUr  liad  nbt 
been  purttied,  that  they  could  not 
Sjiare  One  of  the  frigates  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  preparatibhsfor  attackirigGiia- 
daloype  were  completed  about  the 
ihiddle  bf  ^ariiiary  ;  the  troops  un¬ 
der  Lieut.-Gehefal  Sir  George  Beck¬ 
with.  the  naval  force  under  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane.  The 
first  division,  under  h^ajor-General 
Hislop.  anchored  at  Gofsie'r,  landed 
without  dpi^sition  at  the  village  df 
St  Marie,  on  the  evening  of  the  z^th, 
arid  marched  bnwiiu'^  to  CabesteT- 
rCf  oi  the  road  tb  Tfdis  Rivieres. 

t  k 
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Harcourt,  made  a  feint  aranst  Trois 
Rivieres,  which  prevented  the  enemy 
from  making  a  stand  at  the  difficult 
pass  of  Trochien ;  and  having  effect¬ 
ed  this,  it  was  landed  to  the  north  of 
Basseterre,  near  the  River  du  Plessis, 
about  three  leagues  from  the  town. 
The  reserve,  un^r  Brig.-Gen.  Wale, 
remained  at  St  Marie,  to  cover  the 
landing  of  the  provisions  and  stores  ; 
and  having  done  this,' it  joined  the  first 
division  at  the  Three  Rivers.  The 
enemy  abandoned  their  batteries  just 
as  the  British  advanced  ;  and  hnding 
their  right  threatened  by  General  His- 
lop,  the^  abandoned  also  their  works 
at  Palmiste  and  Morne  Houel  t  this 
latter  position  being  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  was  occupied  by  General  'Wale. 
On  the  moraine  of  the  3d,  General 
Hislop  marchea  from  Palmiste,  and 
crossed  the  river  Gallion  at  the  only 
practicable  pass.  One  of  his  brigades 
took  post  about  a  mile  from  the  bridge 
of  Noziere,  on  the  river  Noire  ;  the 
other  occupied  a  house  where  the 
French  had  abandoned  a  magazine  of 
provisions.  The  enemy  meantime  had 
retired  beyond  the  bridge,  having  the 
Black  River  in  their  front,  and  their 
left  extended  into  the  mountains,  so 
astorenderthe  position  secure.  Their 
main  object  had  been  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  river,  and  Sir  George 
Beckwith  perceived  that  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  attack  their  left  wing  by 
the  mountains,  difficult  as  the  attempt 
was,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  the  means  of  defence  which  had 
been  provided.  General  Wale  was 
Knt  upon  this  service. 

The  River  de  la  Pere  was  to  be 
^  crossed.  General  W ale  found  a  guide 
who  pledged  his  life  that  he  would 
guide  him  across  by  a  route  which 
wai  less  than  half  the  length  of  that 


time  to  consult  the  commander-in¬ 
chief,  but  this  officer  did  not  hesitate 
to  profit  hy  such  important  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  Sir  G.  Beckwith  appro¬ 
ved  afterwards  entirely  of  his  deci¬ 
sion.  The  road  was  too  difficult  to 
be  attempted  in  the  dark  ;  an  imme¬ 
diate  attack  therefore  was  resolved 
on.  General  Wale  forced  the  pass  of 
the  river,  notwithstanding  the  natu¬ 
ral  advantages  of  defence  which  it 
afforded  had  been  well  improved  by 
every  obstruction  which  the  French 
could  place  there,  and  hy  abbattis  lined 
with  troops.  The  British  marched 
about  100  yards  through  brakes  and 
bushes  on  the  farther  bank,  the  front 
companies  then  branched  into  three 
columns,  and  rapidly  ascended  the 
heights ;  as  they  approached  the  sum¬ 
mit  the  ascent  became  steeper,  and  a 
destructive  fire  from  500  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  best  tnxros  was  poured  down 
upon  them.  But  they  gained  the 
summit,  and  finefing  the  French  post¬ 
ed  behind  abbattis  and  stockaded  re¬ 
doubts,  advanced  to  them,  reserving 
their  fire  till  they  were  within  five- 
and-twenty  yards,  then  closed  with 
them,  and  put  them  to  flight  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  whole  action,  from  the 
time  the  passage  of  the  river  had  been 
won,  continued  an  hour  and  a  half ; 
it  was  exceedingly  severe,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  General  Wale 
was  wounded,  so  also  was  Major  Hen¬ 
derson,  who  first  ascended  the  heights, 
and  four  captains ;  four  fientenants 
were  killed,  and  above  eighty  men 
killed  and  wounded.  This  exploit 
decided  the  campaign  ;  no  sooner  had 
General  Ernouf  perceived  that  his 
flank  was  turned,  and  the  heights  in 
ossession  of  the  British,  than  he 
oisted  the  white  flag.  The  tn/ops 
eurreodered  prisoners  of  war,  to  be 
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lent  to  England.  The  French  part 
of  the  iiland  of  St  Martins  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  capitubtion.  Commo¬ 
dore  Fahie  took  possession  of  it  on 
the  14tht  and  the  Dutch  governor 
yielded  the  other  part  before  night- 


The  commodore  then  sailed  for  St 
Eustatius,  which  surrendered  without 
resistance  ;  and  thus  the  enemy  were 
deprived  of  their  last  possession  in  the 
Columbian  islands. 
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yq«n  esperieoce,”  he  laid*  "of  the 
pnurtioil  effects  of  the  existing  sys- 
of  the  cuDp'Cquipage  equipment 
of  the  native  army»hao  anon^  m^s 
ibnning  a  judnotent  relative  to  its 
advantages  and  dnciency,  which  were 
not  possessed  by  tlw  persons  who 
proposed  its  intr^uction/*  Among 
the  observations  which  an  attentive 
examination  of  its  operation  during 
six  years  had  suggested,  he  remark‘< 
ed*  that  **  it  incurred  the  expence  of 
placing  the  whole  army  in  a  state  of 
complete  preparation  for  field  move¬ 
ments,  in  respect  to  camp  equipage 
and  regimental  stores,  wlw  a  great 
part  of  the  native  army  must,  from  in¬ 
evitable  circumstances,  be  at  all  times 
in  garrison,  in  a  situation  where  those 
equipments  are  entirely  unnecessary 
that,  by  granting  the  same  allow¬ 
ances  in  peace  and  war  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  native  corps,  while  the  ex- 
pences  incidental  to  that  charge  are 
unavoidably  much  greater  in  war  than 
in  peace,  it  placed  the  interest  ai\d 
duty  of  ofiBcers  commanding  native 
corps  in  direct  opposition  to  one  an- 
oUier;  made  it  tneir  interest  that 
their  corps  should  not  be  in  a  state 
of  efficiency  fit  for  field  service,  and 
therefore  furnished  strong  induce¬ 
ment  to  neglect  their  most  ^  import¬ 
ant  duties  and  that,  "  by  charging 
them  with  extensive  concerns  imme¬ 
diately  affecting  their  private  inte¬ 
rests,  it  was  calculated,  particularly 
in  the  field,  to  divert  their  attention 
and  their  pursuits  from  the  discipline 
and  management  of  their  corps,  ob¬ 
jects  that  should  furnish  them  with 
sufficient  em{doyment  for  the  whole 
of  their  time.”  This  report  Sir  J. 
Craddock  laid  before  the  government, 
expressing  his  entire  concurrence  in 
its  sentiments,  and  saying,  that  **  they 
were  the  result  of  their  joint  reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  subject,  and  were  the  issue 


of  that  experience,  which  arose  from 
their  respective  situations.” 

Two  .other  miUtary  arrangemmits 
were  pint  of  .the  reform.  One  was 
the  discontinuance  of  what  were  call¬ 
ed  subordinate  commands.  The  offi¬ 
cers  appointed  to  these  commands 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  civfl 
and  political  power,  but  the  changes 
whicn  had  taken  place  in  India  ren^ 
dered  such  appointments  no  longer 
necessary,  and  when  they  ceased  to 
be  necessary,  they  became  injurious  { 
but  the  officers  had  always  been  de¬ 
sirous  of  obtaining  them,  and  the  di¬ 
minution  of  them  from  between  40 
or  50  to  5  or  6,  wsm  subtracting  so 
many  prizes  from  the  lottery  in  which 
they  had  embarked.  The  other  re¬ 
late  to  the  Bazar  allowance.  A  tax 
had  formerly  been  levied  upon  arti¬ 
cles  sold  in  the  Bazars,  or  markets  of 
military  stations,  the  commanding  of¬ 
ficers  generally  regulating  the  amount, 
and  t»ing  the  vniole  to  themselves. 
This  abuse  had  grown  into  a  custom. 
In  1796,  it  was  abolished  in  Bengal, 
but  it  continued  in  Madras  till  1802, 
when  it  was  abolished  there  ^so,  as 
**  a  system  not  less  incompatible  with 
the  preservation  of  military  order,  than 
with  the  rights  conferred  on  the  na¬ 
tive  subjects  of  the  empire  under  the 
protection  of  the  civil  traunals.**  As 
an  act  of  indulgence,  it  was  then  re¬ 
solved  that  certain  duties  should  be 
collected  under  the  civil  authorities, 
and  divided  in  prescribed  portiona 
among  the  officers,  who  had  ^n  ac¬ 
customed  to  consider  the  old  exac¬ 
tions  as  their  right ;  but  it  was  now 
thought  proper  to  withdraw  this  al¬ 
lowance.  These  measures  were  all 
advised  by  the  commander-in-chie^ 
Sir  J.  Craddock,  and  received  the  en¬ 
tire  approbation  of  the  then  gover¬ 
nor,  Lord  William  Bentinck :  they 
recommended,  at  the  same  time,  that  a 
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certain  compensation  should  be  g^nt* 
cd  for  these  various  reductions. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  change  in  the 
Madras  administration  took  place. 
The  government  devolved  on  Mr  Pe¬ 
trie  tU  Lord  William  Bentinck’s  suc¬ 
cessor  should  arrive,  and  Sir  J.  Crad¬ 
dock  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Macdowall.  But  the  Court  of 
Directors  having  passed  a  resolution, 
that  the  commanders-inK:hief  at  the 
subordinate  presidencies  should  not 
hold  a  seat  in  council.  General  Mac- 
dowall  did  not  succeed  to  all  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  his  predecessors.  Mr  re- 
trie  concurred  entirely  in  the  reforms 
which  the  preceding  government  had 
proposed ;  and  when  Sir  G.  Barlow 
entered  upon  his  office,  he  received 
orders  to  carry  them  into  effect.  At 
the  same  time,  in  pursuance  of  Sir  J. 
Craddock’s  advice,  a  certain  compen¬ 
sation  was  decreed.  He  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  commanding  officers  of 
corps  should  in  time  of  peace  receive 
the  full  batta  of  their  rank,  and  when 
in  the  field  the  full  batta  of  the  next 
superior  rank  ;  that  the,  full  batta  of 
the  next  superior  rank  should  be 
drawn  by  officers  holding  government 
commands  ;  and  that  officers  com¬ 
manding  two  or  more  corps  should 
Kceive  brigadiers  allowance  both  in 
garrison  and  camp.  The  supreme  go¬ 
vernment  did  not  sanction  this  briga¬ 
diers  allowance  during  peace  ;  but  at 
Sir  G.  Barlow’s  particular  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  Madras  government 
took  upon  themselves  to  grant  it,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Court 
of  Directors.  Upon  this  occasion 
General  Macdowall  expressed  his  sa¬ 
tisfaction  at  the  liberality  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  his  opinion  chat  the 
army  had  cause  to  be  satisfied. 

But  neither  the  officers  nor  the  ge¬ 
neral  himself  were  satisfied.  The  of¬ 
ficers  were  desirous  that  the  coast 


army  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
allowances  'as  the  army  of  Bengal ; 
and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  this, 
they  proposed  an  address  to  the  go¬ 
vernor-general  of  India,  Lord  Minto, 
stating  that  it  was  scarcely  possible, 
with  tne  most  rigid  economy,  to  make 
their  present  pay  and  allowances  suf¬ 
fice  ;  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
declared  they  would  put  them  on  the 
same  footing  as  their  feUow  soldiers 
in  Bengal ;  and  that  **  having  patient¬ 
ly  waited  in  anxious  and  respectful 
silence,  hoping  that  a  claim  found¬ 
ed  on  impartiality  and  justice  would 
have  attracted  the  favourable  notice 
of  their  superiors,  they  trusted  that 
their  long  forbearance  would  give  ad¬ 
ditional  weight  to  a  cause,  where  the 
interests,  future  prospects,  and  wel- 
fare  of  sa  many  were  deeply  concern, 
ed.”  This  address  was  circulated  for 
signatures,  and  privately  communica. 
ted  to  Genend  Macdowall,  who  sent 
it  to  Sir  G.  Barlow,  with  a  letter 
eaually  explicit  of  his  disapprobatioa 
of  the  proposed  measure,  and  of  his 
own  discontent.  **  Having  no  recol* 
lection,”  he  said,  of  any  such  in¬ 
tention  being  entertained  by  the  court, 
or  of  any  promise  upon  the  subject, 
he  presumed  that  the  officers  were 
acting  under  a  mistaken  notion  ;  but 
in  any  event  it  would  demand  the 
most  serious  deliberation,  to  effectual* 
ly  check  the  spirit  of  remonstrance. 
Many  people,”  he  continued,  “  are 
likely  to  view  the  present  application 
as  a  futile  and  puerile  attempt,  and 
unworthy  of  further  notice  ;  but  my 
judgement  and  experience  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  seeds  of  discontent 
are  very  widely  disseminated,  and  al¬ 
most  every  individual  in  the  service  it 
more  or  less  dissatisfied.  Every  man 
must  be  sensible  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  position.  The  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Bazar  fund  first,  and 
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bstly  the  degradation  of  the  military 
character,  from  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  to  the  youngest  ensign ;  the 
late  reductions,  and  especially  the  ab¬ 
rogation  of  the  tent  contract,  are, 
among  others,  prominent  features  ; 
and  1  must  lament  the  expediency 
which  occasioned  these  disgusting 
measures.” 

His  own  feelings  could  not  be 
more  clearly  expressed.  General  Mac- 
dowall,  however,  did  his  duty  upon 
this  occasion.  He  addressed  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  to  the  officers 
May  26.  commanding  the  principal 
1808.  divisions  of  the  army,  say¬ 
ing,  “  that  from  whatever 
quarter  the  address  had  arisen,  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  adopting  the  earliest  mea¬ 
sures  for  checlcing  such  proceedings. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  order  or 
declaration  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
such  as  the  memorial  alluded  to  ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  court  had  in  nu¬ 
merous  instances  rejected  claims,  both 
in  the  civil  and  military  branches  of 
the  service,  founded  on  a  comparison 
of  the  allowances  at  the  different  pre¬ 
sidencies  ;  and  they  had  repeatedly 
prohibited  the  notation  of  questions 
calculated  to  establish  the  principle  on 
which  the  present  claim  was  founded. 
But  the  memorial  was  liable  to  other 
serious  objections  ;  it  was  a  direct 
breach  of  the  orders  of  government, 
which  prohibited  under  the  strongest 
injunctions  the  publishing  of  any  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  army,  or  to  any  division 
of  it,  without  previous  sanction.  It 
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was  therefore  incumbent  on  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  to  exert  his  authority 
for  the  suppression  of  this  memorial, 
and  for  bnnging  to  punishment  those 
who  had  been  most  active  in  sup- 
orting  it,  if  unhappily  it  should  be 
rought  before  him  in  such  a  form  as 
might  render  it  necessary  for  him  to 
take  the  subject  into  public  delibera-  , 
tion.” 

It  had  been  well  if  General  Mac- 
dowall’s  subsequent  conduct  had  been 
governed  by  the  same  .principles  ;  but 
his  exclusion  from  the  council  was 
rankling  in  his  breast,  though  he  had 
accepted  the  command  under  thatcon- 
dition,  and  this  disposed  him  but  too 
much,  first  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  com- ' 
plaints  of  the  army,  and  afterwards 
to  make  common  cause  with  them. 

A  copy  of  the  quarter-master-gene¬ 
ral's  memorial  concerning  the  tent 
contract  became  public  ;  the  officers 
who  had  enjoyea  the  benefit  of  this 
contract  took  offence  at  the  reasons 
which  he  had  alleged,  and  presented 
a  formal  charge  arainst  him  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  accusing  him  of 
**  conduct  unbecoming  the  ^aracter 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  for  ha¬ 
ving,  in  his  proposed  plan  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  tent  contract,  lately  held 
by  officers  commanding  native  corps, 
made  use  of  false  and  innmousinsinua- 
tions,  thereby  (such  were  the  words) 
tending  to  injure  our  characters  as 
officers,  and  otherwise  injurious  to  our 
reputations  as  *  gentlemen.”  Four- 
and-twentyofficers  signed  this  charge, 
and  upon  these  grounds  General 


*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  Madras  army, 
who  enters  fully  into  their  complaint,  that  the  tent  contract  was  repealed  on  an  im¬ 
plied  distrust  of  the  honour  of  the  army,  expressly  states  that  it  vias  founded  on  ths 
same  feeling.  "  Marquis  Cornwallis,”  he  says,  **  supposed  that  if  he  could  give  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  a  particular  interest  in  the  equipage,  and  the  cattle  necessary  to  con¬ 
vey  it,  such  circumstance  would  operate  mote  powerfully  tlian  the  influence  of  mere 
duty  to  the  preservation  of  those  objects.” 
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Macdowall  placed  Colonel  Monro  un¬ 
der  arrest.  The  quarter-master-ge- 
neral  immediately  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  chief  secretary  of  government^ 
which  he  enclosed  to  tl^e  commander- 
ianchiefy  that  it  might  pass  through 
his  hands,  conceiving,  as  he'said,  t&t 
every  ofhcer  holding  a  situation  un- 
^er  toe  government  was  entitled  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  it  on  points  connected  with 
his  public  coi^uut,  and  involving  con¬ 
siderations  connected  ^ith  tfie  au¬ 
thority  and  the  measures  of  mvera~ 
ment.  General  Macdowall  retuaed  to 
forward  the  appeal,  saying,  that  in  a 
question  purely  military,  and  which 
rested  entirdy  on  his  own  judgempnjt, 
he  could  npt  compromise  thp  mgh  si¬ 
tuation  ip  which  ne  was  placed.  Thie 
present  attempt  to  make  ^  reference 
to  a  cjyil  governor  was  unexampled, 
Im  said,  and  could  not  he  sufficiently 
reproba^0<h  as  striking  a  blow  at  thie 
root  of  noilitary  authority.  He  had 
thpuncOntrouWand  unalienable  right 
of  judging  of  the  cpoflupt  of  every 
officer  under  his  comn^d,  and  could 
np^  but  viev^  the  present  apphpation 
as  extremely  iodplicate  and  dbrespect- 
ful.  Upon  this  polonpl  Muofo  apr 
pealed  oireptly  to  the  government, 
saying,  he  should  never  have  taken 
this  step  had  the  subject  been  pure¬ 
ly  of  the  mhilary  nature  which  the 
commander'in*chief  was  pleased  tq 
Slate, 

In  consequence  of  this  appeal,  Qc- 
neral  Macdowall  was  informed  by  the 
chief  secretary,  that  the  act  upon 
which  the  charge  against  Lieut. -Col. 
Munro  was  founded  was  now  the  act 
of  government,  having  bpen  approved 
and  adopted  in  the  most  formm  man¬ 
ner  i  and  that  the  governor  in  council 
never  could  give  his  concurrence  to 
the  exposure  of  a  public  officer  to 
obloquy  and  degradation  for  opinions 


which  be  l^d  expressed  in  tht. fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  public  duty^  approved 
and  cpufirmea  as  those  opinions  ^d 
been  by  every  competent  authority. 
It  was  fvther  obaervpd,  that  some 
previous  communication  from  the 
commander-in’ chief  might  have  been 
expected,  since  it  was  impossible  that 
this  business  could  be  brought  under 
the  cognizancp  of  a  court-martial 
without  involving  a  discussion  and 
trial  of  the  public  measures  of  the  go- 
vjemment ;  the  governor  also  declared, 
that  hP  "Pf  deeply  feel  the 
sentiments  which  lus  excellen|cy  had 
expressed  |n  some  part  of  the  papers 
which  were  before  government ;  out 
waiving  all  considerations  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  he  earqestly  repoopneuded  that 
Colonel  Miiiiip  should  he  released 
from  arrest.  Geneim  Macdowall  re- 
idled,  tl^t  he  epuid  opt  comply  with 
this  reporamen^ipo  1  question 
^as  striptly  mffit^ry,  ap.cl  he  coi^ld^not 
evade  bringing  it  to  issue  without 
compromising  thebonpprof  the  whole 
afmy*  edded,  that  he  should^  di¬ 
rect  a  charge  to  be  exhibited  against 
Colonel  Munro  for  disrespect  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  in  presumiug  to 
addrete  governm^o^  hang  contrary 
tp  established  qfder,  subversive  pf 
military  discipline,  and  ip  opppsitipp 
till  the  custom  of  fhe  servlpf*  'I'h? 
govermnent  thep  issued  an  order,  that 
^lonel  Munro  should  be  released. 

Thus  far  the  governmput  had  bf- 
haved  wirii  remprkuhle  temper  and 
forbearanoe.  It  pad  eyep  erred  on  the 
side  of  furbearatme,  in  condescending 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  judge-ao- 
vocate-general  upon  so  dear  a  point ; 
for  if  upon  such  a  point  the  quar- 
tpr-master-general  could  be  liable  to 
■  court-martial,  there  was  to  all  in¬ 
tents  an  end  of  the  civil  power.  The 
point  at  issue  was  in  fact  not  between 
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Colonel  Munro  the  i|rl^ 

i|ccus^l]^»  but  between  tu  goyera- 
ment  and  a  faction  in  the  array.  It 
baa  been  asaerted,  that  no  open  dis¬ 
content  appeared  before  the  qiouler^ 
masto-general’s  paper  was  made  pub- 
li{C :  that  there  was  tjX)  open  o^utiay> 
no  explctsioo,  i^  certain ;  but  there  is 
incontestible  proof  that  the  train  was 
1^  long  befoie.  The  wh- 

tary  let^,  of  October  2l8t,  1807^  in- 
fonned  the  Court  of  Directors,  th^ 
*'  a  very  dangerous  spirit  of  cabajl  had 
shown  itself  among  several  officers  in 
t^ir  aripy ;  inflaprmatory  and  fac- 
trous  proceedit^gs  were  complained 
of ;  and  this  disposition,”  it  was  said, 
hnd  bf;en  greatly  inflamed  by  the 
impunity  with  which  9pe  o^cer  had 
been  hitherto  enabled  to  brave  and 
in^t  the  authority  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  every  nreans  of  the  mpst  public 
ijature  having  been  taken,  at  some  of 
the  principal  military  stations,  to  hold 
^t  omcer  as  the  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  company’s  army,  and  as 
one  whose  example  called  for  getieral 
.  imitation.”  This  spirit  of  insubor- 
aipation  and  cabal  existfd  long  be¬ 
fore  Sir  G.  Barlow  assunied  the  go-' 
vernniient,  or  it  wss  e,vpi  hnowo  t^ 
he  wouUl  be  appointed  to  it*  His 
appomtment,  perhaps,  accelerated  the 
crisis ;  it  excited  Jealousy,  because  he 
bad  beeu  b;edin  Bengali  Tp  appoint 
a  person  to  the  govemiueot  of  one 
pre^idepcy  whose^  has  bf^  pass^ 
m  another,  does  npt  indeed  %eem  a 
wise  measure,  because  it  implies  that 
the  advantages  of  local  and  pemonal 
knowledge  may  be  dispensed  with, 
but  our  borne  system  of  gove/iunent 
baa  familiafized  us  to  absurdities  of 
this  kind  ;  and  as  the  appointmeut  of 
a  person  who  had  never  before  set  fopt 
in  India  would  have  given  no  displea¬ 
sure,  none  ought  to  have  been  felt. 


for  surely  a  governor  ought  as 
come  from  Calcutta  ap  from  England. 
This,  however,  gave  .occasion  to  the 
drscO|Utented  to  complmn  of  a  system 
of  favouritism ;  he  bad  given  bu  ear, 
they  said,  to  a  set  of  men  who  abused 
it}  aud  the  (juarter-n\aster-general, 
because  he  was  one  of  those  yroo  pos¬ 
sessed  his  confidence,  became,  for  that 
reason,  an  oUect  of  hatred.  _ 

The  presidency  was  at  this  titae 
not  less  agitated  by  civil  dissentions, 
into  the  ^tail  of  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  enter.  The  ablest  an^ 
wisest  governor  would  have  found  hv 
aituation  difficult ;  and  whether  a  sya* 
tern  of  conciliation,  uniting  generosity 
with  firmness,  could  have  mlaycd  tlije 
general  agitation,  is  doubtfid }  but  it 
certainly  was  not  attempted.  $ir  Q. 
Barlow  seems  to  have  thouj^t  th^ 
firnmess  alone  was  sufficients^  and  tlut 
the  way  to  make  the  authority  of  go¬ 
vernment  respected,  was  to  punish  any 
person  who  displeased  the  governor. 
Upon  this  angry  and  vindictive  sys* 
tern,  some  persons  were  displaced  from 
tbeir  official  situations,  others  degra- 
de!^o'^er8,by  distant  and  unwelcome 
^ppintments,  bani8he.d  from  Madras. 
&une  of  these  examples  may  have 
been  expedient,  biit  ipbst  assuredly 
some  of  them  were  arbitrary,  oppres¬ 
sive,  and  cruel ;  and  the  general  fer- 
ipent  and  general  disgust  which  such 
measures  created,  encouraged  the  dis¬ 
contented  officers,  who  found  the  ci¬ 
vil  servants  of  the  company  reu^T 
sympatjhi^e  with  them,  because  they 
were  exaspei^ed  by  tbeir  oewo  grie- 
i^qes.  Things  were  in  this  state 
when  General  Macdowall  embarked 
for  Englwtb  from  this  time  it  is 
^iffici^t  to  say  whether  the  conduct 
^  the  army  or  of  tl^e  government  wai 
most  censurable,  tifi,  by  thi^  impru- 
^nce  and  intemperance  of 
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crisis  was  brought  on,  which  decided 
the  g^ilt  of  one  party,  without  ex* 
culpating  the  other. 

General  Macdowall  took 
Jan.  25.  leave  of  the  army  in  fare- 
1809.  well  orders,  which,  like  the 
general  tenour  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  were  calculated  to  inflame  their 
already  irritated  minds.  But  he  left 
behind  him  a  far  more  offensive  pa¬ 
per,  which,  in  the  form  of  general 
orders,  was  published  on  the  very  day 
that  he  put  to  sea,  and  when  he  was 
already  far  from  land.  This  paper 
stated,  that  the  conduct  of  Colonel 
Munro,  in  making  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  civil  ppwer,  being  destructive 
of  subordination,  subversive  of  mili¬ 
tary  discipline,  a  violation  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  rights  of  the  commander-in¬ 
chief,  and  holding  out  a  roost  dan¬ 
gerous  example  to  the  service ;  Lieu- 
tenant-G^nei-al  Macdowall,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession, 
and  his  own  station  and  character, 
felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  express 
his  strong  disapprobation  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Munro’s  unexampled  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  considered  it  a  solemn  duty 
upon  him  to  reprimand  Lieut.-Col. 
Munro  in  general  orders.’*  General 
Macdowall  had  not  yet  resigned  the 
command,  probably  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  this  insult  behind  him,  and 
it  was  understood  that  he  meant  to 
send  his  resignation  from  Negapatam, 
where  the  ships  were  to  touch,  or 
from  Ceylon ;  but  as  soon  as  this  act 
of  defiance  to  the  civil  government 
was  made  known  to  Sir  G.  Barlow, 
that  governor  ordered  signal  to  be 
made  to  recal  the  ships,  meaning  im¬ 
mediately  to  have  removed  the  gene¬ 
ral  from  command.  The  signal  was 
either  not  perceived,  or  not  obeyed, 
and  the  ship,  with  all  on  board,  ha¬ 
ving  been  lost  upon  the  passage.  Ge¬ 
neral  Macdowall  never  learned  the 


consequences  of  his  conduct,  nor  re¬ 
ceived  the  censure  which  he  deser¬ 
ved.  • 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  which  infect¬ 
ed  the  army  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  public  as  well  as  private  copduct 
of  this  general ;  this  hst  act  might 
have  given  to  the  governor  every  ad¬ 
vantage  which  he  could  desire,  but 
Sir  G.  Barlow  immediately  put  him¬ 
self  in  the  wrong,  and,  acting  as  in- 
temperately  towards  the  military  as 
he  had  already  done  towards  some 
of  the  civil  servants  of  the  company, 
gave  them,  for  the  first  time,  just 
reason  to  complain.  He 
suspended thedeputy-adju-  Jan.  31. 
tant-general.  Major  Boles,  lb09. 
who  had  signed  the  gene¬ 
ral  order.  Upon  this  the  adjutant- 
general,  Colonel  Capper,  informed 
the  governor  that  he  was  the  respon¬ 
sible  person ;  for  the  paper  would 
have  been  issued  under  his  signature, 
if  he  had  not  been  engaged  in  accom¬ 
panying  the  commander-in-chief  on 
board  ship.  Sir  G.  Barlow  then, 
without  removing  the  suspension  from 
Major  Boles,  suspended  Colonel  Cap- 

e;r  also.  It  was  intimated  to  Major 
oles,  that  any  expression  of  apology 
on  his  part  would  be  accepted  ;  but 
he  rested  his  defence  upon  the  ground 
of  military  obedience.  Any  nesita- 
tion,  he  said,  in  issuing  the  general 
order,  would  have  rendered  him,  in 
the  opinion  of  any  court-martial,  de¬ 
serving  the  severest  punishment  of  the 
highest  military  crime.  What  he  had 
done  was  an  act  purely  of  necessity, 
not  of  free  will.  What  would  be  the 
consequence,  he  asked,  of  proclaiming 
to  men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  that 
they  are  at  liberty  to  question  and 
discuss  the  legality  or  expediency  of 
a  peremptory  order  from  a  military 
superior?  For  himself,  he  solemnly 
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declared,  that  when  he  signed  the  or*  the  Lushington  sailed;  and  three  days 
der,  he  considered  it  his  indispensable  after  she  sailed,  Major  Boles  was  told 
duty  so  to  do  ;  for,  as  a  soldier,  he  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  to 
had  no  alternative  between  tacit  obe*  Europe,  when  there  was  March  4. 
diencc  and  mutiny.  Sir  G.  Barlow,  no  probability  that  any  op- 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  portunityof  obtainingapassagewould 
if  officers  should  once  establish  the  occur  for  many  months.  Being  thus 
principle  that  they  were  bound  to  compelled  to  remain  in  India  against 
•bey  all  orders  of  the  commander*in-  his  wiU,  he  broke  up  his  little  esta« 
chief,  without  reference  to  their  le-  blishment,  and  sold  his  effects  to  en- 


galitT,  any  factious  or  imjirudent  com¬ 
mander  might,  at  any  time,  set'  the 
authority  ot  the  government  at  de¬ 
fiance,  and  even  supersede  it  altoge¬ 
ther.— The  governor’s  reasoning  was 
just,  but  it  md  not  apply  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  which  was  not  an  ex¬ 
treme  case.  His  next  measure  was 
more  erroneous,  and  in  every  point  of 
view  utterly  inexcusable.  Major  Boles, 
being  anxious  to  brii^  his  own  case 
before  the  Court  of  Directors  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  applied  for 
leave  to  go  home  ;  his  first  applica¬ 
tion  remained  unnoticed,  till,  upon 
making  a  second,  the  leave  was  refu¬ 
sed.  Major  Boles  applied  a  third 
time ;  the  net  pay  only,  he  represent¬ 
ed,  was  allowed  to  officers  under  sus¬ 
pension,  and  this  was  very  insufficient 
to  support  him  in  India  for  the  length 
of  time  that  must  elapse  before  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
upon  his  case  could  be  obtained ;  his 
I  other  resources  were  in  Europe,  and 
delay  must  be  very  distressing  to  him ; 
he  therefore  begged  leave  to  repeat 
his  request,  that  he  might  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  return  by  the  ship  Lushington, 
and  as  this  permission  had  been  g^nt- 
ed  to  Colonel  Capper,  his  superior, 
who  was  in  the  same  predicament  with 
himself,  he  trusted  the  governor  would 
see  the  justice  of  affording  him  the 
same  opportunity  of  appealing  in  per¬ 
son  to  the  Court  of  Directors. 

This  application  was  also  rejected  ; 


able  him  to  live.  No  man’s  conduct 
could  possibly  have  been  more  inof¬ 
fensive  ;  and  when  he  heard  that  the 
governor  was  displeased  at  his  dining 
at  the  public  mess,  he  ceased  to  do 
so.  But  though  he  was  far  from 
making  himself  the  rallying  point  of 
disaffection,  that  ra^ng  point  he  na¬ 
turally  became.  The  discontented 
officers  took  advantage  of  the  flagrant 
injustice  of  his  case,  and  drew  up  an 
address  to  him,  expressing  their 
marked  approbation  of  his  conduct,” 
and  **  their  surprise  and  concern  at 
the  severe  and  unmerited  punislynent 
inflicted  on  him,  for  having  obeyed 
the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief 
in  a  case  purely  military ;  a  question,” 
they  said,  **  which  involved  circum¬ 
stances  essential  to  their  best  interests, 
and  fundamental  to  the  character  and 
respectability  of  the  army.”  They  re¬ 
quested  **  the  honour  of  repairing  hit 
injuries,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power, 
by  subscribing  and  paying  to  him 
monthly  the  full  amount  of  that  pay 
and  staff  allowance,  of  which  he  had 
in  this  extraordinary  manner  been  de¬ 
prived.  And  as  his  conduct,”  they 
said,  **  was  exactly  conformable  to 
what  they  would  have  pursued,  if  they 
had  been  placed  in  his  situation,  they 
could  not  avoid  making  his  cause 
their  own ;  and,  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  mutual  support  must 
be  expected  and  accepted  by  all  who, 
like  himself,  had,  or  might  become 
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^uffettn  ^irou^h  any  qKcq)UQa>  CalcptU  ,40  the  Daoiuh  lettlmept  qf 
meaaum' 00  the  part  of  the  civil  Serampore,  4v<the  p^oie  oi  aypid* 
government,**'  That  Sir  G.  B^dovv  in?  as  iqqch  a#  pos^ihte  brother 


not  ren^aio  ^saoraiU,  or  appear 


a?  as  iqqch  a#  posaible  1^ 
ij£(xrs,  le^t  be  Movld  ,be  at 
tf  makin?  bimself  cbnspicuo 


is  brother 
snapped 


to  be  iraorant  of  this  address,  it  wu  of  making  bio^lf  cbnspicttqps ;  aqd 
officialfy  coipxnupicated  to  his  1^-  ^he^  he  remained  tiU  .he  was  ^a% 


secretary. 

To  Major  Boles  no  farther  blame 
can  be  imputed,  than  tl^t  he  acccpt- 


ordered  for  England. 

The  same  spirit  was  di^plaved  to¬ 
wards  Lieut.-;CoL  Martin  ;  that  of- 


^  tht jpecuniary  support  which  was  beer,  who  .was  deservedly  obno^US 
tbps, offered  him ;  and  qpon  this  point  to  the  govermnent,  for  coming  for* 
it  yvould  be  more  equitable  to  praise  ward  as  one  of  the  accusers  of  the 


him  h^d  he  declined  it,  than  to  cen-  quarter-master- general,  had  obtained 
sure  him  for  the  acceptance.  The  leave  to  return  to  England  in  the 
qct  it^lf,  on  the  part  of,  the  officers,  same  fleet  with  General  Macdowall. 
would  luve  been  honourable  to  them-  Accordingly  be  came  to  Madras  in 
selves  as  well  as  to  him,  ,had  not  both  December,  and  took  his  passage  in  a 
^e  motive  and  tlie  mapper  been  so  ship  which  was  expected  to  sail  on 
obviously  factious.  Major  Boles  bad  the  29th  of  January ;  but  on  the  21  st 
never  made  bis  injuries  a  subject  of  he  was  desired  pot  tP  leave  the  preri- 
^erence  to  the  army,  qr  to  any  part  dency,the  judge-advpcate-genendha- 
of  it ;  never  provoked  the  addresses  ving  requeste^the  governor  to  detain 
nor  the  relief  which  they  offered;  and  him,  in  order  that  he  might  appear  in 
never  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  supportofthe  charges  againstColonel 
them,  nor  returned  his  thanks  fur  the  Munro.  N^^^hing  can  -more  clearly 
voluntary  assistance  which  the  army  show  the  vaciUatiqn  of  the  governor’s 
gavehipi.  The  offence  of  the  officers,  councils*  It  is  sud  that  the  judge- 
no  we  ver,  was  visited  upon  him,  and  advocate-general  called  upon  .Colonel 
8ir  George  Barlow  ordered,  that  is,  Martin  soon  after  his  leave  was  re¬ 
in  fact,  banii^ied  hhp  from  Madras  ^o  called,  and  ^qld  him  that  if  be  would 
the  more  dt^imt  settlement  of  Bengal,  apologize  for  having  signed  and  fbr- 
en^iling  on  him,  as  be  complained,  warded  the  charges,  lie  ^ould  be  per- 

Erat  and  inevitable  expence,  while  mitted  to  proceed  on  his  passage ; 

I  allowances  were  taken  fropi  him,  but  the  offer  was  received  with  scorn 
and  when  he  had  no  immediate  means  and  contempt.  Whatever  truth  f 
of  his  own  to  deb^y  heavy  char-  tjhere  may  be  in  this,  it  is  certain  that, 
which  were  thus  arbitramy  im-  a  week  after  the  fleet  had  sailed,  Sir 
posed  npon  him.  ‘  In  Beingal  Major  George  Barlow  changed  his  mind, 
^les  continued  the  same  retired  and  yrithdrew  the  prohibition,  and,  ex- 
inoffensive  conduct  as  at  Madras :  he  pressing  his  regret  for  the  inconve- 
nttnoved  as  soon  as  he  copld  from  oience  to  which  ^onel  Martin  bad 

f  It  is  so  stated  in  an  “  Account  of  the  Origin,  Pr^ress,  and  Consequences  of 
lane  Discontents  of  tlie  Army  on  the  Madras  Establishment,”  Cadcll  and  Davies, 
is  10, — a  work  written  in  the  most  violent  party  spirit,  and  which,  in  some  points 
respecting  Colonel  Martin,  is  certainly  not  accurate ;  for  it  says  that  the  ship  was 
to  sail  on  the  99tb,  and  that  his  leave  was  recalled  on  the  night  of  the  28th.  The 
original  papers,  which  have  since  been  laid  before  parliament,  disprove  this  state¬ 
ment 
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been  thus  subjected,  directed  that  he  formed  for  the  mstruction'c^  T^tnig 
should  be  reinibursed  for  the  loM  of  officers,  wtts  e^peBed  from  the  society 
Us  pknage ;  and  accordingly  1006'  of  his  fellows,  because'he  hadAttetid*’' 
star  pagodas  were  paid  him  by  the  ed  at  aM  Critcrdlhiweitt  ^vetl  at  the 
public  treasury.  GrOVemmeUt  House.  An  outrage  tike 

In  this  instance  the  goveiument  this' could  Dot  be  passed- over ;  they 
shewed  a  sense  of  justice,  in  which  it  Were  informed,  tharif  they  didflot  iffl- 
was  wanting  toward  Major  Boles,  inediateiy  amend  thlcir  Conduct,  they 
But  the  Vindictive  disposition  which  would  be  ordered  to  <)uit  the  institUw' 
it  had  manifested  every  day  received  tion  ahd  join  their  Co^s.  They  Re¬ 
fresh  provocations ;  for  when  the  dis<-  plied,  that  the  regulations  of  the  sCr* 
contented  officers  perceived  that  in  vice  allbWed'tO  officers,  in  common 
one  instance  the  civil  authority  had  with  other  gentlemen,  the  privilege 
been  evidently'  in  the  wrong,  they  of  ihaking  their  own  choice  of  com- 
were  enabled  to  deceive  themselves,  panioUs  for  their  private  sOciety,  and 
and  give  to  the  mutinous  proceedings  aS  they  did' libt  chuse  to' hold  afiy- 
in  which  they  had  embarked  a  seiil-  farther  acqUalhitanCe  vrilH  the  gentle-’ 
hiance  of  just  and  honourable  feelings.  mSn  ih  question,  they  held  themSClves 
Colonel  Munro  being  the  ch^  dis  justified  in'  the  meaStfreS  which  they 
ject  of  their  distilce,  they  shunned  hiS  had  taken.  In  consequence  of  thfor 
society  vVith'  the  nlOSt  studied  marks  they  were  ordered,  without  delay,  to 
of 'contempt.  Captain  Marshal^  the  joih  their 'corps,  b^ause  of  their  ine- 
secretary  of  the  military  board,' who'  gulftr  Conduct.  One  corps  was  Gfm 
had  frequent  occasion'  to  meet  him  on'  dered'to  VeUdte,  becatise  Major  Boles 
duty,  shuUned' him  upon' an  other  oc-'  had' dined- at  their  mess,  before  he 
casions,  as  a’man'i^th  whom  it  Was'  knew  that  his  appearance  there  Wsn 
disgraceful  to  hdd  communion  :  he  considered  ofiensivet  Another,  it  iS' 
was  dismissed  from  his  situation,  and  8ind,was  threatened  by  General  Oow- 
ordered  to' VizagapMn,  about  500  (Be,  thenewcdmmander.in-chief,  that 
miles  distant.  The  intentional  insult  they  should  be  sent  to  one  (}f  the 
could  not  be  mistaken  t  but  there  wais  mdst  distant  stations,  because  the  Of- 
an  arbitiiity  character  in  the  punish-  fleers  refused  tO  dine  With  Sir  Georgw 
mem,  whiCn,  though  legal  upon  mili.  Barlbw.  These  facts  may  have  re- 
tary  principles,  made  it  nevertheless  celvcd'  their  coloamg  from  the  hfat 
an' odious  act  When  it  proceeded  from'  or  the  malice  of  party ;  but  the  im-' 
the  civil  government.  It- was,*  how-  pi'esskm  which  results  from  a  dispas-' 
ever,  apparent  at  this  time  that  the  sionate  perusal  of  the  statements  of 
army  were  determined  to  try  their  both  parties  is,  that  there  war  a' nfU- 
strength  against  the  governor,  hoping  tiaobs  disposition  on  the One  ride*,  arid 
either  to  induce  the  directors  to  su-  an  arbitrary  one  on  the  otheV. 
persede  him,  or  that  they  themsdv^s  Matters  were  precipitated  by  a  flte- 

byrepeated  insults  should  compel  him'  morial  which  the  ome'ers  drew  upj 
to  resign.  THeir  hatred  of  Colonel  addressed  to  the  govemor.getiera^ 
Munro  had  n<»w  extended  to  Sir  G.  exhibiting  their  grievances,'  and  ek- 
BarioW,  and  they  began,  as  the  phrase'  pressing  <*  their  sanguine  hope  and 
is,  to  send  him  to  Coventry  also.  His  entreaty,  that  the  supreme  govern*' 
invitations  were  uflifornily  refused,  and  ment  might  in  its  wisdom  be  induced 
au  officer  bdoDgiog  to  n  iostitutiob  to  appense  their  just  dirims,  and  iri 
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anticipateTthe  extreme  crisis  of  their 
agitation,  by  releasing  them  from  the 
controul  of  a  ruler,  whose  measures, 
guided  by  the  counsel  of  their  impla¬ 
cable  enemies,”  they  said,  “are  equal¬ 
ly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
state,  as  they  are  repulsive  to  the 
feelings  of  a  loyal  and  patriotic  ar¬ 
my.”  This  memorial  was  circulated 
with  great  secrecy  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  military  stations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  signatures,  so  that 
some  weeks  elapsed  before  the  go¬ 
vernment  could  distinctly  estabOsh 
the  fact.  As  soon  as  that  was  done, 
the  memorial  was  censured  in  general 
orders,  as  calculated  to  destroy  every 
foundation  of  discipline,  obedience, 
and  fidelity ;  and  several 
May  1.  ofBcers,  wno  were  suppo¬ 
sed  to  have  been  most  ac¬ 
tive  in  preparing  and  circulating  it, 
were  suspended  from  the  service,  and 
others  removed  from  the  command 
and  staff  appointments  which  they 
held.  In  these  orders  the  governor 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  army  had  resisted  all 
participation  in  these  improper  and 
dangerous  proceedings.  “  It  was  an 
act  of  justice,”  he  said,  “  to  the 
king’s  troops,  to  declare  his  entire 
approbation  of  the  order,  discipline, 
and  steady  adherence  to  duty  which 
they  had  invariably  manifested.  His 
’resent  information  did  not  enable 
im  to  distinguish  all  the  troops  of 
the  company’s  service  who  had  ma¬ 
nifested  the  same  dispositions,  but  he 
deemed  it  proper  to  notice  the  exem¬ 
plary  conduct  of  the  Hyderabad  sub¬ 
sidiary  force.”  This  portion  of  the 
army  was  thus  mentioned  because  the 
officers  on  that  station  had  not  sign¬ 
ed  the  inflammatory  papers  which 
were  in  circulation  ;  but  no  sooner 
did  the  general  orders  reach  Hydera¬ 
bad,  thu  they  resented  the  compli-. 


ment  as  an  insult,  and  drew  up  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  to  the  other  officers  of 
the  company’s  service,  assuring  them 
that  they  were  not  divested  of  those 
feelings  which  had  been  excited 
throughout  the  army;  that  they  would 
assist  in  supporting  those  officers  who 
had  incurr^  the  displeasure  of  go¬ 
vernment  for  their  exertions  in  a  just 
cause  ;  and  that  they  were  ready  to 
contribute  in  any  legal  measures  of 
temperance,  dignity,  and  firmness, 
which  might  be  thought  effectual  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  present  dis¬ 
content,  and  to  restore  their  brother 
officers  to  the  honourable  situations 
from  which  they  had  been  removed. 
At  the  same  time  they  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  governor,  remonstra¬ 
ting  against  the  late  acts  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  the  order  of 
the  1st  of  May.  “  This  order,  sir,** 
they  said,  “  removing  from  their  si¬ 
tuations  and  involving  in  disgrace  so 
many  valuable  and  respectable  offi¬ 
cers,  for  their  zeal  and  exertions  in  a 
cause  which  their  acts  have  rendered 
sacred  to  the  army,  has  excited  such 
great  and  general  irritation,  that  we 
have  strong  reasons  to  fear  the  most 
fatal  and  disastrous  consequences. 
Under  these  impressions  we  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  some  efforts  to  avert 
the  evils  we  see  impending,  or  what 
may  be  the  possible  and  probable  con¬ 
sequences, — the  separation  of  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  all  discipline  and  subordination 
among  the  native  troops,  the  ultimate 
loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  possession  sin  India,  and  the  dread¬ 
ful  blow  it  will  inflict  on  the  mother 
country.”  An  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
officers  of  the  Jaulnah  and  Hyderabad 
forces  signed  this  memorial :  **  the 
possible  and  probable  consequences’* 
they  thus  distinctly  perceived,  and  ha¬ 
ving  this  distinct  perception  of  the 
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dan^r,  assured  the  governor  of  their 
OT'inion,  that  nothing  but  some  act  of 
conciliation  on  his  part  could  tend  to 
lessen  or  remove  it.  The  specific  act 
which  they  advised  was  the  rescinding 
the  order  of  May  1st  and  restoring  all 
the  officers  who  had  been  suspended ; 
in  other  words,  the  complete  submis* 
sion  of  the  government  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  annv. 

This  declaration  of  tne  troops  at 
Hyderabad  may  be  considered  as  the 
signal  of  rebellion.  Committees  of 
correspondence  were  immediately  ap¬ 
point^  at  the  principal  military  sta. 
tions,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  means  and  measures  of  farther  re¬ 
sistance.  This  spirit  extended  itself 
beyond  the  presidency,  and  a  depu¬ 
tation  was  sent  from  the  Bombay 
army  to  the  army  of  Madras,  to  as¬ 
sure  them  of  their  unanimous  *<  wish 
to  afford  every  facility  which  might 
lay  in  their  power  towards  procunng 
redress  against  the  ^rannical  and  op¬ 
pressive  conduct  of  the  governor  of 
Madras  and  his  advisers.”  Things 
were  in  this  state  when  the  opinion 
of  the  supreme  government  was  made 
known  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Minto : 
the  substance  of  this  letter  was,  that 
he  approved  all  the  measures  of  Sir 
George  Barlow,  and  assured  him  of 
his  firm  support.  The  form  was 
most  extraordinaiw.  It  was  a  prolix 
examination  and  discussion  of  all  the 
grievances  and  measures  complained 
of,  analysing,  dividing  and  subdivi¬ 
ding  them,  and  arguing  upon  them, 
pro  and  con,  through  95  numbered 
paragraphs.  From  an  ordinary  ob¬ 
server  it  would  have  been  considered 
as  a  pamphlet,  in  which  the  good 
sense  of  the  matter  lay  smothered  un¬ 
der  the  formality  and  duluess  of  the 
method.  But  for  a  state  paper  the 
composition  was  unique :  it  provo¬ 
ked  the  patience  of  the  most  indiffe¬ 


rent  reader,  and  what  must  the  effect 
have  been  upon  the  exasperated  minda 
of  a  mutinous  am^ ! 

The  first  act  of  open  mutiny  was 
committed  at  Masulipatam.  The  Ma¬ 
dras  European  regiment,  which  was 
stationed  at  that  place,  had  for  some 
time  been  remarkable  for  its  insub¬ 
ordination,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
spirit  Lieut.-Col.  Innes,  an  officer  of 
approved  zeal  and  fidelity,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  garrison.  To  this  no  opposition 
was  made  ;  but  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  officers  on  the  very  evening 
of  his  arrival  was  of  such  a  nature^ 
that  he  deemed  it  proper  to  advise 
their  removal,  and  this  was  immedi¬ 
ately  resented  by  all  their  comrades. 
It  happened  that  at  this  time  the  ad¬ 
miral  upon  the  East  India  station  had 
applied  for  100  Europeans,  to  act  as 
marines  on  board  the  fleet.  The  Duke 
of  York  had  recently  ordered  that 
the  king's  troops  should  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  manner,  except  in  cases 
of  the  greatest  emergency  ;  and  the 
Madras  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  complying  at  once  with  the  admi¬ 
ral’s  request  and  these  orders,  and 
likewise  of  weakening  a  disaffected 
regiment,  ordered  a  detachment  of 
three  officers  and  100  men  to  embark. 
The  thing  itself  was  customary,  but 
its  purport  was  obvious  in  the  present 
instance;  and  it  was  easy  for  the  fac¬ 
tious  officers  to  persuade  the  men  that 
this  was  only  a  preliminary  step  to 
breaking  up  the  regiment,  and  trans¬ 
ferring  the  men  to  the  navy.  Thew 
representations  succeeded,  and,  as  had 
been  preconcerted.  Colonel  Innes  was 
seized,  and  placed  under  close  arrest, 
while  Major  Storey,  the  officer  next 
in  seniority,  assumed  the  command  of 
the  garrison,  and  affected  to  excuse 
this  act  of  mutiny  as  accessary,  to  pre* 
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line  cdh^oeMCes.  As  soon  Innes  for  h?s  conduct  at  Masulipa- 
ns  known  at  Madnts,  Lieut.*  ittmi  and  the  removal  from  affice  of 
ilcolm  was  Sent  to  take  the  the  ^cers  6f  the  general  staff  whom 
d,  with  discretionary  powers  ihey  supposed  to  be  tht  jsdvisers  of 
I  he  might  thihkmbst  advisa-  government.  The  force  at  Jaulnah 
i  Col.  Malcolm  did  nUt  act  as  prepared  a!n  address  to'  Lord  Minto 
ertmlent  had  expected  ;  he  m  the  same  spirit,  requesting  that  he 
communicate'  to  the  Aien  a  would  proceed  to  Fort  St  George, 
aud  public  disavowal  of  that  assume  the  government  of  the  presi* 
t  which  had  been  fdsely  im-  dency,  and  relieve  the  army  from  the 
I  the  government,  and  was  so  intolerahie  oppression  under  which 
d  by  «  sense  of  the  general  they  laboured, 
nt,  and  the  imminent  danger  The  government  being  now  fully 
t  threatened,  that  he  recom*  awareof  its  danger,  took  every  means 
to  Sir  Geor^  Bartow,  as  the  for  crushing  the  rebellion  before  it 


vent  worse  cOhlequeMCes.  As  soon 
at  this  was  known  at  Madras,  Lieut.* 
Col.  Malcolm  was  Sent  to  take  the 
command,  with  discretionary  powers 
to  dct  at  he  might  thiUk  most  advisa¬ 
ble.  Bu^  Col.  Malcolm  did  nUt  act  as 
the  government  fad  expected ;  he 
did  not  Communicate'  to  the  UiCn  a 
distinct  atud  public  disavowal  of  that 
kitentkm  which  had  been  fdsely  im¬ 
puted  to  the  government,  and  was  so 
impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  general 
di^ntent,  and  the  imminent  danger 
which  it  threatened,  that  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  Sir  6eor^  Bartow,  as  the 
only  means  of  averting  the  mOst  dread¬ 
ful  calamities,  to  modify  the  ordera 
of  May  1st,  restore  all  the  ollhcefs 
who  had  been  suspiended,  and  inforih 
the  army  that  their  claims  to  the  BeU- 
^  allowance  woUld  be  laid  befbn; 
tm  Court  of  Directors. 

Had  such  advice  beeh  followed  it 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  oNfl  au¬ 
thority  in  India.  But  Sir  O.  Bar- 
low,  boweVer  reprehensible  in  Some 
of  his  former  measures,  acted  thrOngh 
the  remainder  of  the  storm  with  dUe 
firmness  and  decision.  It  was  now 
manifest  that  the  factious  officers  were 
detennined  upon  rebeBion,  if  they  did 
not  succeed  iii  intiniidating  the  go¬ 
vernment  into  submission.  A  batta- 
lion  from  Hyderabad  had  been  or¬ 
dered  to  march  to  Goa :  the  officers 
informed  the  commander  upon  that 
station,  Lieut.-Col.  Montrasor,  that 
baring  united  among  thems^es  and 
With  the  whole  army  to  obtain  a  re¬ 
dress  of  grievances,  they  would  not 
submit, to  any  attempt  to  divide  them ; 
and  the  battalion  soould  not  march, 
because  they  were  assured  of  its  at¬ 
tachment,  and  might  soon  need  its 
services.  This  resmution  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  memorial,  in  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  thrir  fo'rmer  demands,  they 
iasiitcd  upon  the  trial  of  Lieut.*Cot 
5 


troops  Were  loyal :  application  was 
made  to  Bombay  ana  Ceylon  for 
such  reinfoi-cements  as  cotild  be  spa- 
i^d^  and  arrangements  were  rhade  for 
phichtg  the  principal  bodies  of  the 
chmpan^s  troopS  at  the  saiiie  sta¬ 
tions  krfth  the  regiments  of  the  line ; 
but  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  dis¬ 
contented  officers  having  been  either 
sfuspecte'd.  Or  discovered  to  seize  oh 
the  seat  of  go'veriiinent,  it  waS  found 
necessaiy  to  encamp  the  disposable 
troops  of  the  centre  division  in  the 
riciuity  of  FOrt  St  George.  The 
next  measure  was  to  secure  as  rtxanv 
of  the  native  troop's  aS  possible,  Whicn 
could  Onlv  l>e  done  by  apprising  them 


of  the  designs  of  the  factious  officers, 
and  removing  those  officers  froiri  au¬ 
thority.  To  effect  this  iii  the  mild¬ 
est  manner,  circular  Orders  were*  sent 
to  all  the  commanding  officers,  requi¬ 
ring  them  to  assemble  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  officers  under  their  command, 
and  call  upon  them  to  subscribe  a  de¬ 
claration,  that  they  would  obey  the 
orders  and  support  the  authority  of 
the  governor  in  council.  Such  as  fe- 
fusea  this  test  were  to  be  allowed  to 
resigpi,  drawing  their  ordinary  allow¬ 
ances  at  such  stations  on  the  sea-coast 
as  they  might  chuie  for  their  reii- 
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dence,  between  Sadras  and  Negapa- 
tan,  until  the  state  of  affairs  and  the 
temper  of  their  own  minds  should  ad* 
mit  of  their  being  again  employed 
with  advantage  to  the  state.  After 
these  orders  should  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted,  the  commanding  officers  were 
instructed  to  assemble  all  the  native 
officers,  toexplain  to  them  that  certain 
factious  Europeans,  in  pursuit  of  ob- 

{'ects  entirely  personal  to  themselves, 
lad  formed  designs  of  the  most  cri¬ 
minal  nature,  and  were  desirous  of 
involving  the  native  troops  in  the  guilt 
and  danger  attending  their  execu¬ 
tion  ;  to  show  them  how  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  that  their  first  duty  was  to  the 
government. 

The  governor  was  satisfied  that 
this  important  measure  could  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  at  all  the  stations 
south  of  the  river  Kistnah  without 
material  difficulty,  because  in  that 
part  of  the  country  the  company’s 
troops  were  under  the  controul  of 
the  regiments  of  the  line.  In  the 
whole  of  the  centre  division  of  the 
army  they  were  carried  into  complete 
execution,  though  almost  all  the  of¬ 
ficers  refused  the  test,  and  were  in 
consequence  immediately  removed. 
The  native  troops  recognised  at  once 
the  obvious  principles  of  duty  which 
were  stated  to  them,  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  declared  that  they  would  main¬ 
tain'  their  allegiance,  and  obey  no 
orders 'but  those  of  the  government 
and  of  the  officers  whom  the  govern¬ 
ment  might  appoint.  The  same  re¬ 
sult  took  place  in  the  ceded  districts. 
A  greater  number  of  officers  were 
found  loyal  at  Trichinopoly  than  at 
any  of  the  former  stations.  The  com¬ 
manding  officers  in  Travancore,  Ma¬ 
labar,  and  Canara,  hesitated  to  offer 
the  test,  and  represented  to  govern¬ 
ment  their  fear  of  the  consequences  ; 
VOl.  ui.  PAST  1. 


but  upon  the  order  being  repeated 
they  obeyed,  and  the  measure  was 
effected  with  perfect  success.  The 
same  facility  was  not  found  in  My¬ 
sore,  the  northern  division,  and  Hy¬ 
derabad.  When  Colonel  Davis  pro¬ 
posed  the  test  in  Seringapatam,  he 
was  put  under  arrest,  and  the  mu¬ 
tineers  seized  the  public  treasure. 
They  persisted  in  their  purpose,  but 
they  soon  repented  of  the  personal 
violence  which  had  been  offered  to 
Colonel  Davis,  and  allowed  him  to 
return  to  Mysore,  from  whence  he 
sent  the  declaration  to  the  commander 
of  the  garrison,  Lieut.-Col.  Bell,  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  tender  it.  That  offi¬ 
cer  returned  it  with  his  own  single 
signature  ;  every  other  person,  he 
said,  had  rejected  it,  and  signed  in 
its  stead  a  paper  declaring  that  they 
would  not  obey  the  orders,  nor  sup¬ 
port  the  authority,  of  Sir  G.  Barlow. 
He  himself  had  lost  all  authority, 
nevertheless  he  would  remain  in  the 
fort  as  long  as  he  conceived  his  pre¬ 
sence  might  be  of  service  to  the 
state.-.-But  notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
plicit  protestation  of  obedience  which 
Colonel  Bell  had  signed,  he  sanction¬ 
ed  all  the  measures  of  the  mutinous 
officers  by  his  presence,  and  acted  as 
member  of  a  committee  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
had  taken  upon  itself  the  command 
of  the  garrison.  '  They  drew  up  the 
bridges,  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  country,  seized  the  pay¬ 
master’s  chest,  sent  out  a  detach¬ 
ment  which  intercepted  a  sum  of 
30,000  pagodas  then  on  its  way  to 
the  paymaster  from  the  ceded  dis¬ 
tricts,  ordered  a  party  of  the  king’s 
troops  to  leave  the  garrison,  and  call¬ 
ed  to  their  assistance  two  battalions 
from  Chittledroog. 

There  was  now  no  alternative  but 
to  crush  these  rebels  by  force.  Mr 
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Cole,  the  resident  at  Mysore,  and 
Colonel  Davis,  called  upon  the  ra¬ 
jah's  government  for  assistance ;  they 
received  from  Poorniah,  the  dewan  or 
prime  minister  of  that  government, 
the  most  ready  and  cordial  co-ope¬ 
ration  ;  the  whole  resources  of  My¬ 
sore  were  placed  at  their  disposal, 
3000  horse  were  directed  to  invest 
the  fort  at  Seringapatam  and  cut  off 
its  supplies,  troops  were  summoned 
from  Bangalore,  and  a  detachment  of 
Mysorean  troops  ordered  to  intercept 
the  battalions  from  Chittledroog.  It 
was  supposed  at  Mysore  that  Colonel 
Bell  had  either  bmn  compelled  to 
remain  by  the  garrison,  or  induced 
to  do  so  by  the  hope  of  moderating 
their  proceedings  ;  but  that  officer, 
a  week  after  he  had  signed  the  de¬ 
claration,  addressed  a  letter  to  Colo¬ 
nel  Davis,  saying  that  he  considered 
Seringapatam  in  danger  of  an  attack 
from  the  Mysore  government ;  that 
it  was  his  duty  not  to  deliver  it  up 
except  to  legal  authority  ;  and  re- 
questing  that  this  his  determination 
might  be  communicated  to  the  go¬ 
vernor-general.  At  the  same  time  he 
dispatched  a  letter  to  Poorniah,  com¬ 
plaining  of  his  cutting  off  supplies 
from  the  fort,  accusing  him  of  having 
broken  the  treaty  with  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  and  threatening  him  with 
vengeance. 

The  Mysorean  detachment,  under 
Ram  Row,  fell  in  with  the  battalions 
from  Chittledroog  about  thirty  miles 
from  Seringapatam.  They  were  com. 
manded  by  Captain  Mackintosh,  to 
whom  Ram  Row  personally  commu¬ 
nicated  the  orders  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  to  prevent  the  advance  of  these 
troops :  this  only  drew  forth  a  reply 
from  Captain  Mackintosh,  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  adopt  any  of¬ 
fensive  measures,  and  that  the  My¬ 
sorean  might  do  as  he  thought  pro¬ 


per.  Upon  this  Ram  Row  applied 
to  the  resident  for  farther  instruc¬ 
tions  :  a  paper  was  then  sent  him, 
signed  by  the  resident  and  Colonel 
Davis,  stating  that  the  farther  ad¬ 
vance  of  this  corps  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  ;  that  the  officers  must  either 
sign  the  declaration,  or  accept  the 
alternative  of  retiring ;  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  advance  would  be  resisted 
both  by  Ram  Row  and  the  troops 
from  Bangalore,  under  Col.  Gibbs  ; 
and  that  if  they  persisted  in  their 
march  they  would  be  considered  as 
enemies  to  the  British  government. 
The  officers,  in  contempt  of  these 
orders,  continued  their  advance,  de¬ 
luding  the  men  under  their  command 
by  the  most  villainous  artifice  :  they 
persuaded  them  that  Poorniah  was  in 
rebellion,  and  that  they  were  march¬ 
ing  to  secure  Seringapatam  for  the 
British  government,  in  concert  with 
the  troops  from  Bangalore.  This 
is  the  foulest  blot  in  the  whole  of 
these  disgraceful  transactions  ;  by 
this  wicked  and  detestable  falsehood 
the  native  troops  were  persuaded  that 
they  were  acting  in  obedience  to  the 
company,  and  in  that  persuasion  their 
officers  led  them  on  to  rebellion,  and 
exposed  them  to  be  cut  down  as  re¬ 
bels.  They  pursued  their  march,  and 
were  in  consequence  opposed  by  the 
Mysore  horse  and  Colonel  Gibbs,  who 
was  encamped  within  three  miles  of 
Seringapatam.  An  action  took  place 
in  si^t  of  the  walls,  during  which 
the  rort  cannonaded  the  camp,  and  a 
party  of  the  rebels  sallied,  but  were 
driven  back.  About 200  of  the  sepoys 
who  had  been  so  infamously  deceived 
by  their  officers  were  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,  the  rest  dispersed,  and  most  of 
them  found  their  way  into  the  fort. 
During  the  night  the  garrison  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire  upon  the  camp,  and  bom¬ 
barded  it,  with  no  other  effect  thav 
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that  of  killing  some  of  the  followers, 
and  thus  adding  more  innocent  blood 
to  that  which  already  lay  upon  their 
heads.  Colonel  Davis  now,  though 
labouring  at  the  timeunder  asevere  in> 
disposition,  took  the  command  of  the 
loyal  troops,  and  blockaded  the  fort. 

While  these  things  were  passing 
at  Seringapatam,  the  prospect  of  af- 
fairs  at  Hyderabad  was  not  less  alarm¬ 
ing.  It  was  thought  expedient  by 
the  governor  to  appoint  Colonel  Close 
to  the  command  of  the  subsidiary 
force  at  that  station,  and  intrust  him 
to  carry  the  test  into  effect ;  for  it 
was  supposed  that  if  any  man  could 
succeed  in  restoring  subordination,  it 
would  be  that  able  and  highly  distin¬ 
guished  officer.  The  factious  offi¬ 
cers,  aware  of  his  object,  and  dread¬ 
ing  his  presence,  sent  a  letter,  which 
met  him  on  the  way,  expressing  due 
respect  for  his  character  and  talents, 
and  a  confidence  that  he  might  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
government  and  the  army  by  the 
weight  of  his  influence ;  they  inform¬ 
ed  him  that  his  services  as  command¬ 
ant  were  not  required  at  Hyderabad, 
but  that  they  might  be  useful  at 
Madras  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
army ;  and  they  desired  that  he  would 
roceed  to  Madras,  but  that  he  would 
alt  one  stage  from  their  station. — 
Colonel  Montresor,  their  presentcom- 
mander,  however,  still  possessed  some 
influence,  and  upon  his  remonstrances 
they  consented  that  Colonel  Close 
should  come  to  the  residency,  where 
a  deputation  would  meet  him.  There 
he  communicated  his  instructions  to 
Colonel  Montresor,  saying,  that  they 
left  him  no  discretionary  power,  and 
no  option  but  that  of  asserting  the 
authority  with  which  he  was  invest¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  he  could  not  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  government  without 
venturing  at  all  hazards  to  place  him- 
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self  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  CoL 
Montresor  thought  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  officers  would  permit 
him  to  enter  the  cantonment,  and  whe¬ 
ther  his  remonstrances  would  produce 
the  desired  effect  upon  the  native 
troops ;  he,  however,  himself  had 
some  confidence  of  succeeding,  if  he 
could  appear  in  front  of  the  troops 
before  they  could  be  put  underarms; 
the  success  of  the  experiment  in  the 
southern  districts  encouraged  him, 
and  he  relied  upon  his  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  men,  and  their 
knowledge  of  his  name,  and  the  re¬ 
spect  in  which  it  was  held. 

His  first  intention  was  to  put  the 
European  regiment  under  arms,  and 
march  it  to  head-quarters.  Colonel 
Montresor  declared  that  if  this  were 
done,  the  vigilance,  jealousy,  and  agi¬ 
tation  which  prevailed  among  the  of¬ 
ficers  were  such,  that  they  would  in¬ 
stantly  prepare  for  battle :  he  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  enter  the  canton¬ 
ment  at  a  central  point,  halt  in  front 
of  the  line  of  one  of  the  native  corps, 
and  there  await  the  arrival  of  the  se¬ 
nior  officers.  Colonels  Montresor 
and  Gore  accompanied  him,  and  an 
escort  of  cavalry.  The  main  piquet 
saluted  him  as  he  passed,  the  troops 
of  cavalry  drew  up  near  him,  and 
salamed  as  he  passed  ;  he  halted  in 
front  of  the  lines,  and  sent  word  to 
the  heads  of  corps  that  he  was  rea¬ 
dy  to  receive  them.  The  deputy- 
adjutant-gencral  carried  the  message, 
but  the  field  officers  made  him  no 
answer  ;  the  message  was  repeated, 
and  received  with  the  same  silence. 
Before  he  returned.  Majors  Neale 
and  Deacon  came  up :  lit  was  obser¬ 
ved  that  the  artillerymen  were  man¬ 
ning  their  guns,  and  Colonel  Close, 
finding  it  hopeless  to  expect  the  field 
officers,  addi'essed  these  gentlemen, 
and  urged  them  to  subscribe  the  de- 
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clarttion  :  they  must  be  well  aware, 
he  said,  that  they  had  placed  them* 
■elves  in  hostility  against  his  majes¬ 
ty's  crown,  the  laws  of  their  country, 
and  their  own  government  of  Fort 
St  George  ;  under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces  the  test  which  was  proposed  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  alter¬ 
native  which  it  offered  was  in  the 
highest  degree  liberal, — retirement 
upon  full  pay  and  allowances  till  the 
situation  of  affairs  and  the  temper  of 
their  own  minds  would  admit  of  their 
being  employed  with  advantage  to 
the  state  They  replied,  that  all  the 
officers  were  united  by  common  bonds, 
from  which  they  could  not  separate 
till  they  had  o'btained  redress.  Co¬ 
lonel  Close  answered,  that  a  large 
portion  of  their  brother  officers  had 
already  accepted  of  one  of  the  alter¬ 
natives,  and  therefore  there  yas  now 
a  fair  and  honourable  opening  for 
them  to  retire  from  the  unhappy 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
They  required  time  to  consult  their 
brother  officers,  and  to  deliberate. 
Colonel  Close  said  he  had  no  autho¬ 
rity  to  allow  of  delay  for  consulta¬ 
tion  (  he  pressed  them  to  accept  the 
proposal  of  the  government ;  he  re¬ 
minded  Major  Neale  of  his  long  ser¬ 
vices,  his  rank,  and  his  peculiar  situ¬ 
ation,  as  being  the  senior  company’s 
officer  with  the  force,  and  he  urged 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  which  was  now  offered  of  re¬ 
turning  with  honour  to  the  bosom  of 
his  country.  Both  officers  were  deep¬ 
ly  affected,  but  they  lamented  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  submit  to 
cither  alternative.  • 

During  this  conversation  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  men  ranged  themselves 
between  them  and  the  barracks,  and 
appeared  to  observe  what  was  going 
on.  The  artillerymen  were  manning 
their  guns,  and  the  corps  on  the  right 


of  the  line  falling  in  with  great  haste. 
The  colonel,  findingthat  though  both 
the  officers  were  much  agitated  they 
remained  stedfast  to  their  resolution, 
told  them,  that  as  the  authority  of 
the  government  was  thus  defied,  he 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  communi¬ 
cate  directly  with  every  native  soldier 
in  the  cantonment.  He  turned  to  the 
troops  of  cavalry,  told  them  that  he 
was  senior  officer  appointed  to  that 
command,  and  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  obey  his  orders  ;  that  Major  Neale, 
their  commanding  officer,  and  certain 
other  European  officers,  were  enga¬ 
ged  in  a  dispute  with  the  government 
upon  points  which  concerned  them¬ 
selves  only,  and  did  not  involve  any 
interest  of  the  sepoys:  that  dispute 
would  be  adjusted  at  some  future 
period  ;  meantime  he  called  upon 
them  to  look  upon  him  as  their  lead¬ 
er,  and  obey  no  orders  but  such  as  he 
should  sanction.  They  listened  with 
attention,  salamed  very  respectfully, 
and  appeared  to  assent  to  what  he 
said.  At  this  moment  he  saw  that 
the  sepoys  of  the  2d  battalion  16th 
regiment  were  rushing  out  of  their 
place  of  arms,  and  forming  hastily  in 
divisions  immediately  before  him,  the 
European  officers  exerting  themselves 
to  form  them  with  regularity  and 
speed.  Upon  this  he  beckoned  to 
the  cavalry  to  follow  him,  rode  into 
the  divisions,  and  with  his  breast  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonets  addressed 
the  sepoys,  calling  upon  the  native 
officers  to  let  him  know  why  the  men 
had  taken  to  their  arms,  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  their  agitation  and 
alarm.  He  told  them  that  govern¬ 
ment,  w'hich  was  the  support  of  them 
and  their  families,  had  appointed  him 
to  be  their  commander ;  that  they 
knew  he  was  an  old  officer  in  the 
same  service  as  themselves,  who  had 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  with 
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them,  who  was  sincerely  devoted  to 
their  interests,  and  who  would  will¬ 
ingly  listen  to  their  first  complaints. 
He  bade  them  look  to  him,  and  to 
him  alone,  and  ordered  them  to  stand 
fast,  and  not  to  move.  One  native 
officer  he  took  by  the  shoulder,  and 
asked  him  why  the  men  were  falling 
in  and  priming  and  loading,  but  the 
man  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
speak.  Colonel  Close  laid  hold  on 
him  a  second  time,  but  without  effect : 
he  addressed  the  same  question  to 
several  of  the  noncommissioned  offi¬ 
cers,  and  could  obtain  no  answer  ; 
the  confusion  was  so  great,  that  little 
of  what  he  said  could  be  heard,  and 
still  less  could  it  be  understood. 

By  this  time  the  sepoys  had  form¬ 
ed  into  divisions,  and  an  officer  order¬ 
ed  them  to  move  into  line.  Colonel 
Close  pushed  on  to  the  front  division  ; 
he  took  the  subedar  of  cavalry  by 
the  hand,  and  desired  him  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  :  that  officer  rode  with  him 
a  few  yards,  but  then  quitted  him  ; 
and  the  troopers,  who  made  a  move¬ 
ment  at  first  as  if  they  intended  to 
follow,  soon  held  back.  The  sepoys 
wheeled  into  line,  and  every  company 
did  the  same  t  they  primed  and  load¬ 
ed,  faced  to  the  rignt,  and  marched 
to  join  the  park  of  artillery.  At  this 
moment  Colonel  Close  was  in  the 
most  imminent  danger;  for  the  troops 
on  the  right  seeing  this  corps  march¬ 
ing  toward  them,  supposed  that  he 
had  succeeded  and  was  leading  them 
to  the  attack,  and  they  were  on  the 
point  of  opening  their  whole  fire  up¬ 
on  them,  when  they  discovered  that 
the  ifeth  was  coming  to  join  them. 
The  colonel  still  accompanied  them, 
addressing  the  sepoys,  but  still  in 
vain.  The  16th  formed  close  to  the 
park  on  the  left ;  the  two  corps  on 
the  right  made  a  movement  in  a  di¬ 
rection  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
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left,  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting 
any  communication  with  the  barracks 
of  the  king's  troops.  The  cavalry 
who  were  with  Colonel  Close  drew 
their  swords  and  rode  off,  and  form* 
ed  another  side  of  the  square,  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  getting  to  the  king's 
regiment  through  the  street  of  the 
cantonment.  The  formation  was  com¬ 
pleted  with  the  greatest  order ;  ^ere 
was  the  most  perfect  silence  and  re¬ 
gularity  ;  and  an  eye-witness,  amid 
all  the  dreadful  anxiety  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  was  so  impressed  by  it,  that  he 
says  in  his  account  he  never  in  his  life 
had  seen  a  more  beautiful  line.  Co¬ 
lonel  Close  made  a  last  effort.  An 
officer  then  was  distinctly  heard  to 
ask  permission  to  fire ;  it  was  refu¬ 
sed,  but  the  artillery  fell  out  in  front 
of  their  guns  ;  the  colonel  then  per¬ 
ceived  that  farther  efforts  were  vain. 
Every  mark  of  indignity  or  disre¬ 
spect  to  him  had  been  hitherto  scru¬ 
pulously  avoided.  Majors  Neale  and 
Deacon  approached,  and  in  the  most 
courteous  manner  expressed  their  re- 
ret  that  any  circumstance  should 
ave  placed  them  in  opposition  to 
him.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  said  that  as  he  was  the  senior 
officer  who  had  been  present  at  this 
shameful  scene,  he  must  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  particularly  responsible  for  what 
bad  occurred  ;  for  himself.  Colonel 
Close  added,  now  that  his  authority 
had  been  so  openly  and  so  completely 
rejected,  he  could  consider  himself  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  prisoner ;  and 
as  the  object  of  his  appointment  to 
the  command  had  been  thus  defeated, 
he  should  regard  Colonel  Montresor 
as  still  continuing  commandant. 

He  then  accompaniedColonel  Mon¬ 
tresor  to  his  quarters.  The  whole 
of  the  field  officers  soon  came  there, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him  and 
to  deliver  him  an  address.  He  made 
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known  to  them  that  he  could  receive 
no  address,  but  had  no  objection  to 
hear  what  they  might  have  to  say. 
They  repeated  the  matter  of  their  ad¬ 
dress,  said  that  they  had  ^reat  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  influence  with  govern¬ 
ment,  and  requested  him  to  proceed 
to  Madras  and  exert  that  influence  in 
person  to  promote  the  interests  and 
w'ishes  of  the  army.  His  answer  was, 
that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  go  to 
Madras,  and  certainly  should  not  un¬ 
dertake  any  office  of  that  kind.  They 
then  bowed  and  retired  ;  but  they 
dreaded  the  effect  which  his  presence 
might  produce  upon  the  sepoys  if  he 
continued  at  the  residency,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  soon  required  him  to  leave 
Hyderabad,  an  injunction  which  he 
thought  it  better  to  obey  than  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  personal  restraint.  The  com¬ 
mittee  at  that  station  having  thus  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  engaging  the  sepoys  in  open 
rebellion,  dispatched  a  requisition  to 
the  troops  at  Jaulnah,  at  Masulipa- 
tan,  and  in  the  northern  circars,  to 
join  them  with  all  speed.  Their  in- 
tention  was  to  march  into  the  Car¬ 
natic,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting 
the  government.  A  general  move¬ 
ment  took  place  throughout  the  nor¬ 
thern  division.  The  troops  at  Jaul¬ 
nah  began  their  march  to  Hyderabad, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Doveton. 
Major  Storey  issued  orders  at  Masu- 
lipatan  to  prepare  for  the  same  des¬ 
tination.  The  factious  officers  at  El- 
lore  seized  their  commander,  Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel  Fletcher.  The  batta¬ 
lions  at  Samulcottah,  Chicacole,  and 
Vizagapatam,  seized  the  public  trea¬ 
sure  in  their  districts,  and  began  their 
march  ;  and  the  rebels  at  Seringapa- 
tam,  expecting  to  be  relieved  by  this 
formidable  co-operation,  continued  in 
a  state  of  active  hostility  against  the 
government  troops. 

The  government  made  arrange¬ 


ments  for  crushing  the  rebellion  with¬ 
out  delay  t  it  was  determined  to  form 
an  army  of  12,000  men,  of  whom 
more  than  a  third  were  Europeans,  in 
the  ceded  districts,  and  place  them 
under  Colonel  Close  ;  but  that  excel¬ 
lent  officer  had  already  won  the  vic¬ 
tory.  The  heroic  manner  in  which 
he  had  performed  his  duty,  though  it 
failed  of  immediate  effect,  sunk  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  minds  of  the  men  :  they 
had  been  prevented  by  the  care  which 
had  been  taken  to  prepossess  them, 
and  by  the  agitation  of  the  scene, 
from  distinctly  hearing  or  compre¬ 
hending  the  arguments  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them,  but  they  could  not 
be  prevented  from  reflecting  upon 
what  they  had  beheld ;  and  the  officers, 
who  had  succeeded  in  teaching  these 
men  to  disobey  their  superiors,  began 
to  apprehend  that  they  themselves 
should  soon  perceive  the  sepoys  had 
not  learnt  that  lesson  in  vain.  It  was 
on  the  4th  of  August  that  Colonel 
Close  had  been  sent  from  Hydera¬ 
bad.  Two  days  after,  the  resident  at 
that  station  informed  the  government 
that  the  officers  were  aware  of  their 
perilous  situation,  and  that  a  general 
amnesty  would  induce  them  to  return 
to  their  allegiance.  He  was  told  in 
reply,  that  no  other  terms  could  be 
listened  to  than  those  of  unconditional 
submission.  On  the  9th  a  proclama¬ 
tion  was  issued,  declaring  that  all 
troops  marching  without  orders  were 
to  be  considered  as  in  open  rebellion. 
The  officers  at  Hyderabad  were  now 
certain  that  the  men  would  not  stand 
by  them  ;  and  on  the  11th  they  sign¬ 
ed  the  declaration,  offered  their  un¬ 
conditional  submission,  and  drew  up  a 
letter  to  the  governor-general,  whose 
arrival  in  Madras  was  daily  expected, 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  grant  a  general  amnesty. 
At  the  same  time  they  addressed  a 
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circular  letter  to  aeveral  of  the  other 
stations,  stating  that  imperious  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  mature  reflection  had 
induced  them  to  sign  the  declaration, 
and  that  they  earnestly  entreated  their 
brother  officers  to  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample. 

When  this  address  reached  Masu- 
lipatan,  the  ringleaders  at  that  sta¬ 
tion  sent 'to  General  Pater,  who  had 
been  cobimissioned  to  see  the  test  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  there.  The  time  was 
arrived,  they  said,  when  they  could 
no  longer  oppose  the  authority  of  the 
government  without  injury  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country,  and  they  in¬ 
vited  him  to  assume  the  command, 
promising  to  obey  him  in  all  things. 
This  determination  was  probably  ac¬ 
celerated  by  what  they  had  already 
experienced  of  the  consequences  of 
mutiny :  the  sepoys  were  declaring 
that  they  would  plunder  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  great  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
expecting  this  natural  effect  of  such 
transactions,  had  already  taken  to 
flight.  Major  Storey  himself,  inter¬ 
fering  in  a  dispute  between  a  sepoy 
and  an  artilleryman,  had  been  in  per¬ 
sonal  danger.  The  soldier  told  him  he 
would  do  as  he  himself  thought  pro¬ 
per,  and  gathering  two  hundred  of  his 
companions,  they  went  to  his  house 
with  loaded  guns,  threatening  to  kill 
him.  The  major  escaped  upon  an  unsad¬ 
dled  horse  to  the  fort,  and  got  a  guard 
of  200  sepoys  and  100  Europeans  to 
protect  him.  This  was  a  timely  les¬ 
son,  showing  the  officers  in  what  a  mi¬ 
serable  state  of  insecurity  they  would 
find  themselves,  even  if  there  were 
any  hope  of  succeeding  in  their  re¬ 
bellion.  General  Pater,  upon  recei¬ 
ving  this  letter,  went  immediately  to 
the  fort  to  see  that  the  declaration  of 
allegiance  was  signed.  He  found  the 
garrison  in  the  greatest  agitation  ;  the 
men  of  the  European  regiment  sus¬ 


pected  that  the  officers,  after  having 
seduced  them  into  mutiny,  were  now 
about  to  desert  their  cause  and  aban¬ 
don  them  to  punishment :  they  as¬ 
sembled  tumultuously,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  any  officer  who  should  sign 
the  test ;  and  the  tumult  became  so 
great,  that  General  Pater  thought  it 
expedient  not  merely  to  rest  satisfied 
without  having  the  declaration  sub¬ 
scribed,  which  nis  discretionary  power 
authorised  him  to  do,  but,  without 
any  authority  whatever,  to  promise, 
in  the  name  of  the  government,  a  ge¬ 
neral  pardon  both  for  officers  and 
men.  Still  the  men  apprehended  trea¬ 
chery  ;  and  the  next  day  UO  of  the 
European  regiment,  with  a  few  artil¬ 
lerymen,  determined  to  set  out  for 
Madras.  General  Pater  assented  to 
their  determination,  and  suffered  them 
to  select  such  officers  as  they  plea¬ 
sed  :  he  thus  got  rid  of  the  more  tur¬ 
bulent  spirits,  subordination  was  then 
restored,  and  the  whole  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  officers  signed  the  test.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  northern  division.  The 
troops  from  Jaulnah,  receiving  the 
news  on  their  march,  returned  to 
their  station  and  submitted  ;  and  the 
rebels  at  Seringapatam,  finding  all 
their  hopes  had  failed,  surrendered 
unconditionally. 

Thus  when  Lord  Minto  arrived  he 
found  the  rebellion  crushed,  and  had 
only  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  punishing  those  who  had  been 
most  forward  in  exciting  it.  The 
pardon  which  General  Pater  had  pro¬ 
mised  at  Masulipatan  was  revoked, 
as  being  entirely  unauthorized  by  hit 
inf’tructions.  Lieut. -Col.  Bell,  Ma¬ 
jor  Storey,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
jDoveton,  were  ordered  for  trial ;  and 
the  governor-general,  making,  as  he 
said,  a  small  selection  from  a  great 
mass  of  delinquency,  excepted  18 
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other  officers  from  the  amnesty,  gi¬ 
ving  them  their  choice  either  to  quit 
the  service  or  stand  trial.  Colonel 
Bell  was  found  guilty,  sentenced  to 
be  cashiered,  and  declared  unworthy 
of  ever  serving  the  company  in  any 
military  capacity  whatsoever.  A  sen¬ 
tence  so  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
crime,  shows  but  too  plainly  the  pre¬ 
vailing  temper  of  the  army :  offences 
of  the  same  kind,  but  infinitely  lighter 
in  degree,  had  been  repeatedly  and  re¬ 
cently  punished  in  India  with  death  ; 
and  the  commander.in-chief  called 
upon  the  court-martial  to  revise  their 
sentence,  which  appeared  the  more 
objectionable,  because  the  prisoner’s 
defence  was  in  itself  an  aggravation 
of  the  offence.  But  the  court  ad¬ 
hered  to  their  former  opinion  ;  and 
General  Gowdie,  confirming  the  sen¬ 
tence,  expressed  his  pointed  disap¬ 
probation  of  the  punishment  award¬ 
ed,  as  bearing  no  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  so  clearly  pro¬ 
ved.  Major  Storey  was  sentenced  to 
be  cashiered,  but  not  declared  inca¬ 
pable  of  serving  again  ;  and  the  court, 
from  some  facts  which  had  appeared 
upon  the  trial,  and  from  many  pal¬ 
liative  circumstances,  recommended 
him  as  not  unworthy  of  mercy ;  “  feel¬ 
ing,”  they  said,  “  every  hope,  that 
should  such  a  very  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  forgiveness  be  granted 
him.  Major  Storey  would,  from  his 
well-attested  uniform  good  conduct 
previous  to  these  criminal  transac¬ 
tions,  feel  a  most  perfect  and  proper 
sense  of  such  benign  lenity,  and  once 
again  become  a  good  and  valuable  of¬ 
ficer  to  the  honourable  company.” 
The  judge  advocate,  in  the  name  of 
the  conunander-in-chief,  replied,  that 
if  the  sentence  had  been  such  as  the 
law  pointed  out  for  the  offence,  the 
recommendation  of  the  court  might 
then  justly  have  had  great  weight. 


but  the  general  could  not  consent  to 
the  remission  of  a  sentence,  which 
he  considered  as  inadequate  to  the 
crime.  He  directed,  in  this  instance 
also,  a  revisal  of  the  sentence,  which 
was,  as  in  the  former  instance,  con¬ 
firmed.  Both  prisoners  had  made 
their  defence  in  great  part  a  justifi¬ 
cation,  and  had  been  advised  by  the 
court  to  expunge  certain  improper 

{larts,  which  both  refused  to  do.  Co- 
onel  Doveton  rested  his  defence  upon 
better  grounds,  maintaining  that  he 
had  only  marched  with  the  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  moderating  them  and 
preventing  greater  evil }  and  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  correspondence  w  ith  the  re¬ 
sident  at  Hyderabad,  showing  that 
this  had  been  really  his  motive,  and 
that  the  resident  had  sanctioned  it« 
The  court  therefore  honourably  ac¬ 
quitted  him.  This  sentence  they  w'cre 
called  upon  to  revise  like  the  former, 
and  they  in  like  manner  adhered  to  it. 
General  Gowdie  expresst  d  his  disap¬ 
probation  in  general  orders,  and  re¬ 
commended  to  government  that  Co¬ 
lonel  Doveton  should  be  suspended 
from  all  military  functions  till  the 
leasure  of  the  directors  could  be 
nown,  drawing  meantime  his  allow¬ 
ances  ;  and  this  advice  Lord  Minto 
followed,  declaring  that  in  every  case 
of  mutiny,  whatever  may  be  the  pre¬ 
text  for  it,  the  first  obligation  of  every 
officer  and  soldier  is  to  oppose  its  pro¬ 
gress  by  every  effort  of  persuasion  ; 
the  second,  is  to  separate  himself  from 
the  guilty  ;  and  the  last  and  most  sa¬ 
cred,  is  to  join  the  standard  of  his  so¬ 
vereign,  his  employers,  and  his  duty. 

These  disturbances  became  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  and  violent  controversy 
in  England.  The  Court  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  after  many  discussions  and  much 
opposition,  removed  Mr  Petrie  from 
council,  because  through  the  whole 
of  the  disturbances  he  had  differed  in 
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opinion  from  the  other  members,  to 
the  great  encour^ement  of  the  disaf¬ 
fected  party.  They  continued  Sir 
G.  Barlow  in  the  government,  but 
they  disapproved  ot  his  conduct  in 
the  case  of  Major  Boles,  declaring 
that  that  officer  ought  not  to  have 
been  suspended,  and  that  the  refusal 
to  let  him  take  his  passage  on  board 
iras  an  unnecessary 
therefore  restored 


him  to  the  service,  but  forbade  him 
to  return  to  India  till  he  should  re¬ 
ceive  special  permission,  because  he 
had  accepted  the  assistance  of  the 
army  when  it  was  offered  in  so  repre¬ 
hensible  a  manner,  and  because  in  hit 
various  memorials  he  had  adverted  in 
offensive  terms  to  the  conduct  of  his 
superior  officer.  General  Gowdie,  and 
of  the  governor-genend. 


the  Lushington  ' 
hardship.  They 
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Conquest  of  the  Spice  Jslandst  and  the  Isles  of  Mascarenhas  and  Mauritius. 


7hese  domestic  evils  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  Indian  government  from  pur¬ 
suing  their  usual  vigorous  policy  to¬ 
ward  foreign  foes.  In  1809,  the 
dewan,  or  premier  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancore,  in  consequence  of  some 
political  differences,  attempted  to  as¬ 
sassinate  the  British  resident  ;  that 
officer  effected  his  escape,  but  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  a  transport,  having  on 
board  a  surgeon  and  33  soldiers  of  the 
12th  regiment,  put  into  the  port  of 
Alippes,  on  the  coast  of  Travancore, 
and  the  men  were  persuaded  by  some 
of  the  rajah's  officers  to  land  ;  they 
were  then  surrounded  and  overpower¬ 
ed,  tied  in  couples  back  to  back  with 
a  stone  round  their  necks,  and  in  that 
manner  thrown  into  the  back-water 
off  the  port,  to  perish  with  the  re¬ 
turning  tide.  Colonel  St  Leger, 
whose  name  appears  far  more  honour¬ 
ably  in  the  history  of  the  war,  than 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Madras 
army  with  its  government,  in  one 
short  and  decisive  campaign  subdued 
the  rajah.  The  dewan  fled  into  the 
wilds,  and  thinking  it  impossible  to 
escape  the  close  pursuit  which  was 
made  for  him,  destroyed  himself 
there  ;  his  body,  however,  was  disco¬ 
vered,  and  gibbetted,  it  is  said,  in 
sight  of  his  master’s  palace, — an  act 
which,  if  it  really  were  committed,  is 
inexpiably  disgraceful  to  the  person 
by  whose  command  it  was  done. 

Two  expeditions  were  also  un¬ 


dertaken  against  the  pirates  in  the 
Persian  Gulph,  a  set  of  men  whose 
strength  and  audacity  were  daily  in¬ 
creasing,  and  whose  cruelties  towards 
their  prisoners  were  such,  that  the 
British  government  was  called  upon 
by  every  feeling  of  indignation,  as  well 
as  of  policy,  to  crush,  and,  if  possible, 
to  exterminate  them.  The  first  of 
these  attempts  was  directed  against 
the  town  of  Mallia,  which  was  taken, 
together  with  its  strong  fort ;  in  the 
second,  Kus  ul  Kima,  their  principal 
port  and  arsenal,  was  captured,  all 
their  guns  spiked,  their  magazines 
blown  up,  and  their  flotilla,  consisting 
of  above  70  vessels  of  different  sizes,  j 
burnt.  Their  minor  settlements  were  j 
afterwards  attacked  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  depredations  of  these 
merciless  freebooters  were  thus  stopt, 
till  they  should  be  able  to  get  other 
vessels  and  renew  them,  as  undoubt¬ 
edly  they  soon  will  do.  The  points 
which  Albuquerque  wished  to  secure, 
that  he  might  make  Portugal  the 
mistress  of  uiese  seas,  were  Ormuz 
and  Aden  ;  to  Ormuz  he  was  led  as 
much  by  its  prosperity  as  its  situa¬ 
tion  ;  Aden  still  retains  all  its  natural 
advantages,  and  happy  would  it  be 
for  Abyssinia  and  Arabia  if  that  city 
were  to  be  made  a  British  settle¬ 
ment. 

Amboyna  was  taken  in  the  month 
of  January  by  a  squadron  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Tucker,  and  its  surrender  was 
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followed  by  that  of  the  subordinate 
islands,  Saparona,  Harouka,  and  Nas* 
so  Lant,  with  Boura  and  Manippa. 
Banda  Neiva,  the  chief  of  the  ^ice 
islands,  was  taken  in  August  by  Cap* 
tain  Cole,  by  a  coup -de-main  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  gallantry  :  with  less  than 
200  men,  who  had  been  labouring  in 
their  boats  through  a  dark  and  squal¬ 
ly  night  in  the  open  sea,  he  landed 
unseen  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a 
battery  of  10  guns,  attacked  it  in  the 
rear,  and  made  the  officer  and  his 
guard  prisoners  without  firing  a  shot, 
tnough  the  enemy  were  at  their  post 
with  matches  lighted.  They  then 
attacked  Fort  Bdgica,  took  it  by  es¬ 
calade,  and  were  proceeding  to  storm 
Fort  Nassau,  when  the  governor  sur¬ 
rendered,  and  this  handful  of  Britons 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  an 
island,  the  forts  and  batteries  of 
which  mounted  120  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  which  was  defended  by  700  dis¬ 
ciplined  troops  and  militia. 

Our  commerce  meantime  suffered 
severely  from  the  French,  who,  from 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  infested  the 
Indian  seas  with  their  cruizers,  and 
carried  on  their  intrigues  against  the 
British  interest  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
in  the  Persian  Gulph.  The  amount 
of  the  losses  which  the  East  India 
Company  sustained  from  this  island,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  war  and  of  the 
present,  would  have  *  sufficed  for  its 
capture  twenty  times  over,  had  not 
the  French  persuaded;  us,  as  well  as 
themselves, [that  the^iplacewas  impreg¬ 
nable.  The  English,  said  they,  may 
send  out  expeditions  against  it,  but- 
its  distance  from  them  w'ill  ever  be  an 
impediment  to  their  arriving  in  good 
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condition ;  and  when  arrived  before  it, 
the  winds,  want  of  provisions,  and  ob¬ 
stacles  of  every  description,  will  soon 
oblige  them  to  abandon  their  f  enter- 
prize.  The  first  difficulty  was  easily 
obviated.  A  British  squadron  was 
attempting  to  blockade  Port  Louis, 
and  in  order  to  assist  the  squadron 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Keating  was  sent 
with  a  small  force  of  Europeans  and 
sepoys,  early  in  the  year  1809,  to 
occupythe  islandof  Rodriguez,  about 
100  leagues  east  of  Mauritius.  This 
little  island,  which  is  about  six-and- 
twenty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad, 
was  taken  possession  of  in  1691  by  a 
party  of  French  refugees,  under  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  at 
that  time  masters  of  Mauritius.  Eight 
Frenchmen,  young  and  enterprising, 
most  of  whom  were  of  good  family 
and  some  property,  thought  to  find 
an  asylum  there  ;  as  they  drew  near 
the  shore,  they  could  scarcely  satisfy 
themselves  with  gazing  on  its  hills, 
and  woods,  and  rivulets  ;  they  called 
to  mind  the  scenes  on  which  Di’  Urfe 
had  placed  his  Celadon  and  Astrza, 
and  imagining  that  they  were  about 
to  realize  the  ideal  happiness  of  Ar¬ 
cadian  romance,  blessed  that  Provi¬ 
dence  which,  having  permitted  them 
to  be  cruelly  driven  from  their  coun¬ 
try,  had  at  last  suffered  them  to  dry 
up  their  tears  in  this  earthly  paradise, 
where,  they  said,  it  depended  upon 
themselves  alone  to  be  nch,  and  free, 
and  happy, — where  they  had  only  to 
employ  their  peaceful  lives  in  the  un¬ 
disturbed  enjoyment  of  what  they 
possessed,  in  glorifyingthe  Author  of 
all  good,  and  in  preparing  for  their 
own  final  salvation.  A  hermit  indeed 


•  In  ten  months  preceding  the  fall  of  this  island,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the 
insurance  offices  of  Bengal  alone  were  losers  three  millions  sterling  by  captures. 
(**  Account  of  the  Conquest  of  Mauritius.”)  This  is  probably  an  exaggerated  state¬ 
ment,  but  the  real  loss  must  have  been  enormous  to  give  rise  to  it. 
t  De  Guignes. 
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might  have  found  an  earthly  paradise 
in  this  delightful  island  ;  fruits  grow 
there  in  abundance  ;  the  air  is  so  mild, 
and  the  seasons  so  tempered,  that  the 
whole  year  appears  to  be  one  conti¬ 
nual  spring  or  autumn,  or  rather  one 
season  uniting  the  charms  of  both  ; 
the  shores  are  frequented  by  turtle, 
tortoises  and  land  crabs  swarm  there, 
and  the  birds  were  at  that  time  so 
fearless  from  long  security,  that  the 
adventurers  found  they  had  only  to 
shout  aloud,  and  they  came  flying 
I'ound  from  all  parts,  attracted  by 
the  sound  instead  of  being  scared  by 
it.  But  the  Frenchmen  had  disagreed 
with  the  captain  who  brought  them 
out,  he  destroyed  all  the  letters  which 
they  had  intrusted  to  his  care  ;  no 
tidings  being  heard  of  them,  no  suc¬ 
cour  was  sent  to  them,  and  no  person 
came  to  join  them.  After  they  had 
waited  two  years,  they  became  impa¬ 
tient  of  solitude  and  of  want  of  em^ 
ployment ;  hunting  and  fishing,  they 
said,  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  oc¬ 
cupations,  socasily  did  they  catch  their 
prey ;  they  were  tired  of  chess,  tric¬ 
trac,  bowls,  skittles,  making  war  upon 
the  land  crabs,  defending  their  caps 
from  the  tropic  bird,  wmich  had  an 
extraordinary  propensity  to  pounce 
at  them,  teaching  parrots  to  talk,  and 
observing  the  nuptial  ceremonies  of 
the  Dodos,  who,  according  to  their 
account,  more  fortunate  than  them¬ 
selves,  were  married  and  given  in  mar¬ 
riage.  The  island  was  in  truth  another 
Eden,  but  even  Eden  was  insupport¬ 
able  for  eight  Adams  who  were  with¬ 
out  Eves.  They  made  a  boat,  though 
they  had  neither  pitch,  tar,  ropes, 
anchor  or  compass,  put  to  sea  in  her 
with  a  desperate  resolution,  and  al¬ 
most  miraculously  reached  Mauritius. 

Of  late  years  the  French  had  a 
small  establishment  there  dependent 
on  Mauritius,  and  chiefly  for  the  pur- 


fiose  of  overlooking  some  parks  of 
and  turtles,  which  were  tranraorted 
by  thousands  to  Port  Louis  for  the 
use  of  the  hospital.  When  Colonel 
Keating  took  possessiem  of  the  island, 
he  found  only  two  French  families  re¬ 
siding  there,  and  they  were  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  In  the  hands  of 
the  French,  Rodriguez  had  been  of 
little  value,  but  it  became  an  import-, 
ant  post  when  in  possession  of  their 
enemies.  Shortly  after  its  capture, 
three  Indiamen  were  taken  by  the 
French  and  carried  into  St  Pauls,  the 
principal  port  of  that  colony,  which 
the  French  call  the  Isle  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  and  the  English  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  but  which  may  better  be 
distinguished  by  its  original  name  of 
Mascarenhas,  in  memory  of  its  dis¬ 
coverer.  Our  blockading  squadron 
had  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  coast ;  and  Commodore  Rowley 
determined  upon  making  an  attempt 
upon  St  Pauls.  For  this  purpose  he 
requested  Colonel  Keating  to  co-ope¬ 
rate  with  him  ;  368  officers  and  men 
were  accordingly  embarked  for  Rod¬ 
riguez,  and  joined  the  squa^dron  off 
Mauritius,  making  the  whole  force  of 
seamen  and  troops  destined  for  the 
attack  604,  who  with  five  additional 
boats  were  embarked  on  board  the 
Nereide.  On  the  evening  of  Septem¬ 
ber  19th,  they  stood  for  Mascarenhas, 
and  in  the  following  morning  were  off 
the  east  end  of  that  island.  To  pre¬ 
vent  suspicion,  the  Nereide  preceded 
the  other  ships,  anchored  close  to  the 
beach,  and  at  five  in  the  morning 
disembarked  the  land  force  to  the 
south  of  Point  de  Calotte,  seven  miles 
from  St  Rauls.  This  was  done  with 
the  greatest  celerity  ;  the  troops  im¬ 
mediately  advanced,  crossed  the  cause¬ 
ways  which  extend  over  the  lake  or 
pond  of  St  Pauls  before  their  debark¬ 
ation  was  discovered,  and  passed  the 
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•trongest  position  before  the  French 
had  time  to  form  in  any  force.  By 
seven  o’clock  the  assailants  were  in 
possession  of  the  two  first  batteries, 
and  Captain  Willoughby  of  the  Ne- 
reide,  who  commanded  a  detachment 
of  seamen,  turned  the  guns  upon  the 
enemy’s  shipping,  from  whose  fire 
the  British  suffered  much,  being  ne¬ 
cessarily  exposed  to  it  during  their 
movements  upon  the  beach.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  142  sepoys  and  12  Euro¬ 
peans  was  now  sent  to  take  possession 
of  the  third  battery,  which  the  French 
had  abandoned  ;  but  on  the  way  it  was 
opposed  by  the  enemy,  who  had  now 
concentrated,  and  had  taken  up  a 
very  strong  position  behind  a  stone 
wall,  with  eight  brass  field- pieces  up¬ 
on  their  flanks.  Captain  Imlack,  at 
the  head  of  this  detachment,  charged 
them  ;  they  maintained  their  ground  ; 
the  third  column  marched  to  his 
support  and  took  the  enemy’s  guns. 
The  action  now  became  warm  ;  the 
French  were  reinforced  from  the  hills, 
and  by  1 10  troops  of  the  line,  landed 
from  La  Caroline  ;  and  Captain  Wil¬ 
loughby  spiked  the  guns  of  the  two 
first  batteries,  and  occupied  the  third, 
which  he  turned  upon  the  shipping. 
This  arrangement  enabled  the  reserve, 
which  had  covered  those  batteries,  to 
advance.  The  enemy  then  gave  way  ; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  batteries  were 
won  without  resistance,  and  by  half 
past  eight  the  town  of  St  Pauls  was 
in  possession  of  the  assailants.  Till 
now  the  English  squadron  had  not 
been  able  to  afford  any  effectual  co¬ 
operation,  for  they  could  not  fire  up¬ 
on  the  French  ships  without  endan¬ 
gering  the  troops  on  shore  ;  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  shore  was  clear  they  stood 
in,  anchored  close  to  the  enemy,  and 
speedily  silenced  them.  The  victory 
was  effected  with  the  loss  of  15  kill¬ 
ed,  58  wounded,  and  3  missing. 


The  British  fotx:e  was  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  the 
island ;  having  effected  their  object, 
by  the  capture  of  the  Caroline  and 
the  recapture  of  her  prizes,  they  em¬ 
barked  as  much  of  the  public  pro¬ 
perty  as  they  could  carry  away,  and 
destroyed  the  rest.  Private  property 
was  untouched ;  and  not  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  town  sufiered  any  in¬ 
jury,  either  in  his  person  or  posses¬ 
sions.  The  loss  to  the  enemy  was 
very  great ;  the  cargoes  of  the  India- 
men  alone  were  estimated  at  three 
million  of  dollars,  and  all  the  defences 
of  the  only  safe  anchorage  in  the  is¬ 
land  were  rendered  useless.  General 
Des  Brusles,  the  governor  of  the  is¬ 
land,  marched  from  the  capital  of  St 
Denis  to  attack  the  English:  on  the 
evenii:g  of  the  22d  he  appeared  in 
great  force  on  the  hills  above  St 
Pauls ;  but  during  the  night  he  re¬ 
treated,  over-rating,  as  it  appears,  the 
strength  of  the  invaders,  or  doubtful 
whether  his  own  men  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  motive  for  not  risking  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  English,  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  himself  could  not  have 
been  more  disastrous ;  for,  expecting 
to  be  punished  with  death  by  Buona¬ 
parte,  he  shot  himself,  leaving  a  writ¬ 
ten  paper  in  these  terms :  *'  I  will 
not  be  a  traitor  to  my  country ;  I  will 
not,  in  consequence  of  what  1  foresee 
from  the  hatred  and  ambition  of  some 
individuals  who  are  attached  to  a  re¬ 
volutionary  sect,  sacrifice  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  the  useless  defence  of  an  open 
colony.  Death  awaits  me  on  the 
scaffold ;  I  prefer  giving  it  myself  j 
and  I  recommend  my  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  Providence,  and  to  those  who 
can  feel  for  them.”  His  widow  after 
this  event  wished  to  go  to  her  own 
family  at  Mauritius,  and  when  this 
was  made  known  toCommodore  Row- 
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ley,  he,  with  a  humanity  which  it 
would  have  been  disgraceful  not  to 
have  shown,  appointed  a  vessel  with 
a  cartel  flag  to  take  her  there,  with 
her  children,  and  servants,  and  effects. 

After  this‘ successful  coup-de-main 
the  8<juadron  resumed  their  usual  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  Colonel  Keating  re¬ 
turned  with  his  troops  to  Rodriguez. 
That  able  and  enterprizing  officer  was 
indefatigable  in  acquiring  every  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  French  is¬ 
lands  which  could  facilitate  their  con¬ 
quest,  and  the  government  were  at 
length  induced,  by  his  earnest  repre¬ 
sentations,  by  the  losses  which  they 
continually  sustained,  and  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  late  attempt,  .seriously  to 
undertake  what,  to  their  own  cost, 
they  had  so  long  delayed.  The  pre¬ 
parations  were  proportioned  to  the 
importance  of  the  object,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  were  expected.  Ben¬ 
gal,  Madras  and  Bombay,  Ceylon 
and  the  Cape,  were  to  furnish  aid  to 
the  extent  of  their  respective  re¬ 
sources.  A  competent  navaV  force 
was  collected,  and  the  expedition  it 
was  hoped  would  when  united  amount 
to  nearly  16,000  men, — the  most  for¬ 
midable  European  armament  which 
had  ever  sailed  upon  the  Indian  seas. 
The  first  operation  was  to  renew  the 
attempt  against  Mascarenhas,  but 
with  sufficient  strength  to  take  and 
keep  possession  of  the  island.  For 
this  purpose  a  detachment  sailed  from 
Madras  for  Rodriguez,  where  it  ar¬ 
rived  at  midsummer  1810,  making, 
with  the  troops  already  there,  and 
the  marines  of  the  squadron,  a  force 
of  2000  European  and  1850  Indian 
troops,  the  largest  force  ever  given  to 
an  officer  of  Colonel  Keating’s  rank 
in  India.  That  officer  meantime  had 
trained, his  soldiers  at  Rodriguez  to 
the  service  expected  from  them,  ac- 
.customing  them  to  a  country  inter¬ 


sected  with  ravines  and  precipices  like 
that  in  which  they  were  about  to  act. 

Before  the  expedition  sailed,  Col. 
Keating  informed  his  officers  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  whose  total 
force  of  regular  troops,  riflemen,  na¬ 
tional  guards,  and  militia  of  all  co¬ 
lours,  amounted  to  4193  men.  The 
enemy,  he  said,  reckoned  upon  their 
landing  either  on  the  south  or  east 
side  of  the  island,  and  making  regu¬ 
lar  advances  against  St  Denis  and  St 
Pauls  ;  were  such  measures  pursued, 
he  said,  the  loss  would  be  very  severe, 
and  success  very  doubtful,  from  the 
natural  strength  of  the  country,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  troops  must 
be  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  marksmen, 
without  being  able  to  return  a  shot. 
The  French  would  also  have  time  to 
collect  and  concentrate  their  force, 
which  at  St  Denis  he  could,  in  the 
course  of  two  days,  reinforce  to  2307 
men,  leaving  St  Pauls  and  the  south- 
w'est  side  garrisoned  with  nearly  1900. 
The  way  to  insure  success  with  the 
least  possible  loss,  was  to  aim  the 
blow  at  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy, 
to  dispossess  him  of  his  capital,  and 
let  further  operations  be  guided  by 
his  movements  after  he  should  have 
been  thus  discomfited.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  landing  was  to  be  effected 
between  the  Butor  and  St  Marie,  at 
the  nearest  practical  point  to  St  Denis, 
and  in  the  night  if  possible ;  the  troops 
were  to  land  with  one  day’s  provisions 
and  grog  ;  they  were  not  to  load  upon 
any  account,  or  under  any  pretence, 
without  orders  from  the  officers  com¬ 
manding  brigades.  Every  thing  du¬ 
ring  the  night,  or  before  day-light, 
w’as  to  be  carried  by  the  bayonet. 
The  French  upon  these  islands,  said 
he,  can  never  be  persuaded  to  stand 
English  bayonets :  they  are  trained  to 
a  different  system  of  defence  ;  by  fi¬ 
ring  from  behind  walls  and  houses. 
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and  from  the  opposite  sides  of  im* 
passable  ravines. 

The  expedition  sailed  on  the  third 
of  July ;  rendezvoused  fifty  miles 
to  windward  of  Mascarenhas  on  the 
evenin?  of  the  sixth  ;  and  at  ten  on 
the  following  morning,  the  frigates 
were  at  anchor  within  musket-shot  of 
the  shore  at  the  place  appointed.  The 
convoy,  which  had  been  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  dispersed  during  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  joined  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  and  the  debarkation  began 
in  the  afternoon.  While  the  main 
force  drew  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
to  the  eastward  of  the  town.  Captain 
Pym  landed  all  the  troops  which  were 
on  board  his  frigate,  the  Sirius,  at 
Grande  Chaloupe,  a  pait  of  the  beach 
six  miles  to  the  westward.  St  Pierre 
describes  this  place  as  a  frightful  val¬ 
ley  between  two  steep  mountains,  the 
strangest  solitude  he  had  ever  seen, 
there  being  an  eternal  calm  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  abyss,  as  he  calls  it,  how¬ 
ever  the  winds  might  rage  above.  The 
river  dcs  Pluis,  about  three  miles  east 
of  St  Denis,  was  intended  for  the 
other  point  of  descent ;  the  beach  on 
this  side  the  island  is  steep,  composed 
of  large  shingles,  and  generally  of 
difficult  access.  Thus  Tar  the  wea¬ 
ther  had  been  favourable  ;  it  now  be¬ 
gan  to  change.  Captain  Willoughby, 
however,  pushed  off  with  a  party  of 
teamen  and  a  detachment  of  light 
troops  in  a  small  prize  schooner ;  a 
few  boats  followed  and  effected  the 
landing;  but  the  wind  became  violent, 
the  surf  ran  very  high,  and  some  of 
the  boats  were  stove.  Lieutenant 
Lloyd  of  the  Boadicea,  then,  with 
great  skill,  placed  a  light  transport  so 
at  to  act  as  a  break-water,  under 
cover  of  which  a  few  boats  landed  ; 
but  her  stern  cable  soon  parted,  and 
she  was  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the 
beach.  It  was  now  found  impossible 


to  put  any  more  troops  on  shore  at 
this  point  when  the  day  closed.  Four 
men  were  drowned  in  this  attempt. 
Four-hundred-and-fifty  had  landed 
under  Lieut. -Col.  Macleod,  but  they 
had  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
their  arms,  and  all  their  ammunition 
was  damaged.  Colonel  Keating  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  communicate 
with  this  detachment :  Lieutenant 
Fouhtone,  of  the  69th,  volunteer¬ 
ed  to  swim  to  shore ;  he  succeeded 
in  this  hazardous  attempt  by  diving 
through  the  surf,  from  whence  he 
was  dragged  by  a  boat-hook ;  and  thus 
he  conveyed  orders  to  Col.  Macleod 
to  take  possession  of  St  Marie  for 
the  night.  That  officer  immediately 
marched  on  with  his  little  band,  and 
carried  the  post  with  the  bayonet  du¬ 
ring  the  night ;  a  movement  of  great 
importance,  for  it  kept  a  check  on 
that  part  of  the  island,  and  prevented 
the  junction  of  800  men,  who  were 
already  on  their  march  to  St  Denis. 

Meantime  the  detachment  under 
Lieiit.-Col.  Fraser,  which  had  landed 
at  Grande  Chaloupe,  pushed  forward 
a  party  over  the  heights  above  it,  and 
droveaway  the  riflemen,  whohad  kept 
up  a  harassing  Are.  This  brigade  then 
moved  rapidly  over  the  mountains  to¬ 
ward  St  Denis.  Colonel  Fraser  halt¬ 
ed  on  them  during  the  night,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  descend  at  four  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  the  enemy  were  drawn  up  in  two 
columns,  wit  ha  Held- piece  attached  to 
each,  and  supported  by  the  heavy  can¬ 
non  mounted  on  the  redoubt,  ready  to 
receive  him  on  the  plain.  Immediately 
he  ordered  a  charge  ;  the  enemy  were 
driven  from  their  gu  ns  by  the  bayonet ; 
the  commandant, Colonel  St  Susanne, 
escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  in  comnumd  was  wounded  and 
taken.  The  French  attempted  to 
form  under  the  parapet  of  the  re- 
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doubt ;  they  were  driven  from  thence ; 
two  of  their  guns  which  they  had 
spiked  were  rendered  serviceable  and 
turned  against  them,  and  the  batte* 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  river  St  D<*ni8 
were  stormed  and  demolished.  This 
was  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  At 
ten  on  the  preceding  night  Colonel 
Drummond’s  brigade  was  dispatched 
in  a  frigate  and  two  transports  to 
GrandeChaluupe,  to  support  Colonel 
Fraser ;  but  the  frigate  was  the  only 
one  which  gained  the  anchorage,  and 
debarked  her  troops  about  day-break. 
During  the  night  Colonel  Keating 
remained  in  great  anxiety  for  the  de¬ 
tachments  on  shore ;  in  the  morning, 
finding  it  still  impracticable  to  land 
at  the  river  des  Pliiis,  he  left  the 
Iphigenia  to  seize  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  of  putting  the  remaining  part  of 
the  third  brigade  on  shore,  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  leeward  with  the  rest  of 
thetroops,  landed  withthemat  Grande 
Chaloupe  before  noon.  Two  com¬ 
panies  were  sent  from  thence  against 
La  Possession,  to  prevent  any  rein¬ 
forcements  arriving  from  St  Pauls  ; 
they  stormed  the  batteries  at  that 
post,  and  the  commander-in-chief  pur¬ 
sued  his  way  over  the  heights. 

About  two  in  the  afternoon.  Col. 
Drummond’s  brigade,  after  a  severe 
march  over  the  mountains,harassed  by 
the  enemy’s  chasseurs,  who  hung  up¬ 
on  their  flanks,  came  in  sight  of  St 
Denis,  lying  in  the  plain  below  them, 
with  its  gardens  round,  and  its  river 
winding  down  from  the  mountains  be¬ 
hind  ;  appearing,  says  one  who  was 
present  at  the  scene,  like  a  beautiful 
map  spread  out  beneath,  where  every 
object  could  be  traced  with  perfect 
exactness.  But  therewas  little  time  for 
contemplating  the  lovely  landscape. 
As  they  descended  they  were  exposed 
to  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon,  grape,  shell, 
and  musketry  from  the  town,  with¬ 


out  any  possibility  either  of  returning 
or  avoiding  it ;  Colonel  Fraser,  how. 
ever,  from  the  redoubt  which  he  had 
won  possession  of,  kept  up  a  brisk 
fire  upon  the  town  ;  a  sortie  had  been 
made  to  drive  him  from  this  post;  he 
had  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy, 
charged  them  and  drove  them  back ; 
and  now,  being  joined  by  Colonel 
Drummond,  preparations  were  made 
for  storming  the  place.  Colonel  Keat¬ 
ing  was  now  on  the  heights  and  has¬ 
tening  down,  when  a  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  out  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of 
the  whole  island.  The  troops  were  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  embark  either  for  the  Cape  or 
England  ;  and  the  officers  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  retain  their  swords  and  military 
decorations,  and  in  like  manner  to 
continue  prisoners,  only  the  com-, 
mandant,  St  Susan  ne,  was  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  passage  with  his  family  either 
to  Mauritius  or  France,  upon  giving 
his  parole  of  honour  not  to  serve  du¬ 
ring  the  war,  or  till  he  should  be  re¬ 
gularly  exchanged.  Laws,  customs, 
religion,  and  private  property,  were 
insured  by  the  capitulation,  and  the 
unusual  provision  was  granted,  that 
funeral  honours  should  be  paid  to  the 
French  officers  who  had  fallen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  respective  ranks.  The 
loss  of  the  British  scarcely  exceeded 
what  they  had  sustained  in  their  ex¬ 
pedition  to  St  Pauls ;  18  killed,  79 
wounded,  and  4  drowned  in  landing; 
with  so  slight  a  loss,  and  in  so  short 
a  time,  was  this  important  conquest 
achieved. 

A  series  of  unexpected  disasters 
followed,  which  for  a  moment  gave 
the  enemy  the  command  of  the  seas 
in  that  quarter.  The  Africaine  fri- 

?ite  was  taken  by  a  superior  force. 

he  Ceylon  sharea  the  same  fate,  ha¬ 
ving  on  board  General  Abercrombie, 
who  was  to  command  the  expeditioa 
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against  Mauritius.  The  French  com* 
modore  by  whom  he  was  captured, 
said  he  should  have  the  honour  of 
introducing  him  rather  sooner  than 
he  expected  to  M.  de  Caen,  governor 
of  the  French  island ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  the  Ceylon  was 
recaptured,  and  the  general,  thanking 
M.  Handen  for  his  intention,  said  he 
felt  extremely  happy  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  return  the  compliment,  by 
introducing  him  to  Commodore  Row- 
ley.  Two  Indiamen,  a  transport,  and 
gun-brig,  all  with  troops  on  board, 
were  likewise  taken  by  the  enemy’s 
cruizers.  But  the  British  squadron 
sustained  a  far  heavier  loss  at  Mauri¬ 
tius.  They  had  garrisoned  the  small 
isle  of  Passe,  at  the  entrance  of  port 
Sud  Est,  and  the  Sirius,  Nereide, 
Magicienne,  and  Iphigenia  frigates 
were  cruizing  off  that  station,  when 
three  French  frigates,  the  Bellona, 
Minerva,  and  Victor,  with  the  two 
Indiamen  their  prizes,  ran  for  that 
port ;  one  of  the  indiamen  was  turned 
and  recaptured  by  the  Sirius,  but  the 
troops  had  been  taken  out  of  her,  and 
the  other  with  the  frigates  got  in. 
Here  Captain  Pym  determined  to  at¬ 
tack  them,  but  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  navigation;  three 
of  his  ships  grounded,  and  the  fourth 
was  prevented  by  a  shoal  from  closing 
with  the  enemy,  who  were  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  open  all  their  guns  upon  the 
Nereide.  Captain  Willoughby  lost 
an  eye,  and  was  otherwise  miserably 
hurt  about  the  head ;  a  boat  from 
the  Sirius  came  to  bring  lum  off,  but 
he  declared  he  would  never  abandon 
his  men,  and  would  not  strike  the 
English  flag  while  there  was  a  man 
on  board  able  to  support  it :  the  ship 
was  fought  till,  of  ner  whole  crew, 
consisting  of  280  men,  every  man  was 
either  kiUed  or  wounded ;  the  Nereide 
then  fell  on  shore  a  mere  wreck,  and 
VOL.  III.  PART  I. 


the  enemy  took  possession  of  their 
dearly-purchased  prize.  The  Sirius 
and  Magicienne  were  in  such  a  state, 
that  it  was  neither  possible  to  heave 
them  off,  nor  to  get  their  guns  to 
bear,  while  they  themselves  lay  within 
long  shot  both  of  the  French  ships 
which  were  in  shore  and  off  the  bat¬ 
teries.  Captain  Pym  found  it  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  set  fire  to  them ; 
their  crews  were  landed  upon  Isle 
de  Passe,  and  the  Iphigenia  was 
warped  up  to  that  anchorage  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  They  had  only  provi- 
sions  and  water  for  a  week ;  before 
they  could  receive  succours,  three 
French  frigates  and  a  corvette,  from 
Port  Louis,  came  andblockaded  them ; 
the  Bellona  was  warped  off  and  added 
to  the  enemy’s  force,  and,  having  no 
means  either  of  escape  or  subsistence, 
thw  were  compelled  to  surrender. 

These  events  occurred  at  the  end 
of  August ;  the  French  became  for 
a  moment  masters  of  the  sea ;  they 
formed  the  blockade  of  St  Denis,  and 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mascaren- 
has,  encouraged  by  the  unexpected 
success  of  their  countrymen,  rormed 
a  plot  for  recovering  the  island.  But 
it  was  discovered  in  time,  and  Com¬ 
modore  Rowley,  after  having  been 
himself  chased  by  the  enemy,  made 
such  exertions,  that  in  less  than  a 
month  the  French  were  fain  once 
more  to  seek  shelter  in  their  ports. 
He  took  the  French  commodore  in 
the  Venus,  and  recaptured  the  Afri- 
caine  and  Ceylon.  The  losses  which 
Great  Britain  had  sustained,  when 
mistress  of  every  other  settlement  in 
these  seas,  shewed  more  clearly  the 
necessity  of  depriving  the  enemy  of 
this  their  last  and  most  important 
hold ;  the  preparations  for  the  expe¬ 
dition  were  continued ;  the  divisions 
destined  for  it,  excepting  that  from 
the  Cape,  joined  at  Rodriguez  on 
t  X 
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the  22d  of  November,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  fleet,  consisting  of  70 
sail,  weighed  anchor. 

Mauritius,  which  has  been  called 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  East,  is  about  85 
miles  in  length  and  23  in  breadth.  It 
has  two  considerable  harbours.  Port 
South'East,  which  the  Dutch  made 
their  principal  port,  is  the  most  spa¬ 
cious,  and  because  it  is  on  the  wind¬ 
ward  side  of  the  island,  it  is  the  ea¬ 
siest  of  entrance,  and  the  healthiest 
in  situation ;  but  the  same  cause  which 
renders  it  easy  for  ships  to  enter  makes 
it  difficult  for  them  to  get  out,  the 
wind  almost  perpetually  blowing  in. 
The  French  therefore  preferred  Port 
Louis,  which  is  on  the  north-western 
coast,  and  there  they  built  the  only' 
town  upon  the  island,  in  a  narrow 
valley  at  the  head  of  the  harbour. 
Relying  upon  the  reef  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  island,  they  seem  to  have 
expected  that  the  town  would  only  be 
attacked  from  the  sea,  and  here  they 
took  every  means  for  strengthening  it. 
For  the  last  half  century  the  French 
ministers  have  especially  recommend, 
ed  that  the  woods  upon  the  open 
flanks  of  the  town  should  be  preser¬ 
ved.  A  long  low  island,  called  L’  Isle 
aux  Tonnehers,  lying  in  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  and  extending  from 
its  eastern  side  half  way  across,  has 
been  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a 
causeway  above  eight  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  upon  this  there  are 
batteries,  mounted  with  about  sixty 
mortars  and  pieces  of  large  calibre, 
and  furnaces  for  heating  shot.  The 
port  is  approached  from  the  north¬ 
east,  and  an  invading  fleet  is  therefore 
exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  these 
works.  The  navigable  channel  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and 
250  yards  in  breadth  ;  and  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  is  another  island,  called 
Fort  Blanc,  with  about  35  guns  and 


a  mortar  batteij.  The  gorge  of  this 
narrow  channel,  now  that  an  attack 
was  expected,  was  closed  by  a  chain 
of  great  strength,  vessels  were  sunk 
to  contract  the  passage,  and  four 
frigates  were  moored  inside,  head  and 
stem,  filling  the  whole  interval,  and 
presenting  with  their  broadsides  a  bat- 
teryof  more  than  SOguns.  There  were 
also  detached  works  along  the  shore. 
The  principal  batteries  have  ramparts 
of  25  and  30  feet,  or  treble  this  when 
the  nature  of  the  materials  required 
it,  and  parapets  of  eight  feet  nigh. 
The  guns  were  worked  in  barbette^ 
on  lofty  traversing  carriages.  The 
reefs  prevent  an  approach  within  grape 
range.  “  Thus,”  says  an  officer  who 
served  on  the  expedition, '  and  has 
published  a  brief  but  clear  account 
of  the  conquest,  '*  Port  Louis  is  al¬ 
most  inaccessible  by  sea.  You  would 
be  forced  to  pursue  the  tedious  pro¬ 
cess  of  dismounting  the  guns  of  works 
which  cannot  be  enfiladed,  and  during 
the  whole  operation  be  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  about  190  pieces  of  artillery.” 

The  town  is  situated  in  the  most 
disagreeable  part  of  the  island.  It 
stands  in  the  opening  of  a  valley  about 
three  miles  long,  and  from  800  to 
1000  yards  wide.  This  valley  is  form¬ 
ed  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  the  high¬ 
est  in  the  island,  wrhich  bend  round 
it  in  the  rear.  The  highest  part  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  rock,  called  La  Pouce, 
and  here  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais  had 
rojected  a  sortof  citadel  which  would 
ave  been  alipost  impregnable,  but  it 
was  never  executed.  On  the  eastern 
side  there  were  lines  reaching  from 
the  hills  to  the  sea,  in  tolerable  re¬ 
pair,  but  not  mounted  with  many 
guns,  wanting  more  flanks,  and  ut¬ 
terly  deficient  in  connection  with  and 
support  from  the  hills.  Ou  the  west¬ 
ern  side  the  lines  had  been  suffered 

to  fall  to  ruin,  for  the  French  dc- 
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pended  upon  the  batteries  at  Grand 
River,  which  if  the  enemy  advanced 
along  the  shore  might  be  a  sufficient 
defence  ;  but  if  they  came  from  the 
interior,  skirting  the  mountain  De> 
couveile,  the  town  would  have  been 
entirely  exposed  on  that  side,  where 
it  might  easily  be  made  defensible. 
The  town  itself  is  incapaole  of  de¬ 
fence.  Being  built  of  wdod,  the 
houses  are  not  even  musket  proof, 
and  in  a  few  hours  it  might  be  laid  in 
ashes.  General  Oe  Caen  relied  too 
much  upon  the  sea  work.>,  and  ne- 

Elected  to  strengthen  himself  on  the 
ind  side. 

On  the  29th,  the  Lnghsh  fleet  an¬ 
chored  off  Mauritius,  in  the  narrow 
passage  between  the  islet  called  Coin 
de  Mire  and  the  land.  The  French, 
who  had  a  fort  called  Marlastri,  in  a 
bay  about  a  league  to  the  westward, 
immediately  blewup  the  works.  They 
had  supposed  that  the  reefs  which  sur¬ 
round  the  island  rendered  it  impreg¬ 
nable,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  fleet  of  transports  to  find  anchor¬ 
age.  But  Commodore  Rowley  had 
had  every  part  of  the  leeward  side 
minutely  examined,  and  had  discover¬ 
ed,  not  only  that  a  fleet  might  anchor 
in  this  strait,  but  that  there  wer?  also 
openings  in  the  reef  here  through 
which  several  boats  might  enter  a- 
breast.  Two  brigs,  which  drew  but 
little  water,  anchore4  on  the  reef, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  beach, 
to  cover  the  landing  ;  and  before  thp 
evening  closed,  10,000  men,  with  their 
guns,  stores,  and  ammunition,  and 
three  days  provisions,  were  safely 
landed.  The  disembarkation  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Captain  Philip  Beaver,  late 
of  the  Acasta,  now  of  the  Nisus  fri¬ 
gate,  who  displayed  the  same  zeal, 
activity,  and  talents,  which  have  dis- 
tingui^ed  him  upon  every  occasion, 


One  division  of  ships  of  war  remain* 
cd  for  the  protection  of  the  convoy 
at  the  anchorage,  another  maintain¬ 
ed  the  blockade  of  Port  Louis,  a  -ille 
that  under  the  commodore  shifted' 
its  station  as  circumstances  required,  * 
to  keep  up  a  more  effectual  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  army  as  it  advanT 
ced. 

The  bay  of  Mapon,  where  the  land¬ 
ing  had  been  effected,  is  about  lifteen 
mues  from  Port  Louis  ;  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  advance  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  after  quitting  the  beach  five 
miles  of  the  road  lay  through  a  very 
thick  wood,  and  it  was  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  ene* 
my  should  not  have  time  to  occupy 
it.  Here  the  advanced  guard  fell  in 
with  a  picquet  of  the  corps  which  was 
retreating  from  Marlastri,  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Keating,  with  a  few  others,  was 
wounded.  This  was  the  only  resist¬ 
ance  which  was  met  with  till  the  co¬ 
lumns  reached  the  more 
open  country.  The  men  JVbv.  SO, 
halted  about  midnight, 
and  resumed  their  march  before  day* 
break.  General  Abercrombie  intend¬ 
ed  not  to  halt  again  till  he  was  before 
Port  Louis ;  but  the  men  were  great¬ 
ly  exhausted  for  want  of  water,  as 
well  as  from  the  exertions  which  they 
had  made,  and  he  found  it  expedient 
to  take  up  a  position  about  noon  at 
Moulin  a  Poudre,  on  a  gentle  eleva¬ 
tion,  a  wood  stretching  along  its  front, 
and  extending  with  some  intervals  to 
Port  Louis,  five  miles  distant.  The 
French  commander.  General  de  Caen, 
with  about  80  of  his  hussar  guard, 
came  himself  to  reconnoitre  the  inva¬ 
ders  here,  and  surprised  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  small  picquet  which  he  fell 
upon  in  the  wood.  He  was  pursued 
by  some  light  companies ;  some  few  of 
his  men  fcD,  and  he  himself  narrowly 
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escaped,  one  ball  grazing  his  leg,  and 
■another  passing  through  his 
Dtc.  1.  hat.  Early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  Lieut.-Col.  M*Leod 
was  detached  to  the  right  to  seize  the 
batteries  at  Tombcau  and  Tortue,  at 
which  points  it  had  been  arranged  that 
the  troops  should  draw  their  suppUes 
from  the  fleet.  Our  stamen  had  al¬ 
ready  driven  the  enemy  from  some  of 
their  batteries,  the  remainder  were 
evacuated  as  the  troops  approached. 
At  five  o’clock  the  army  broke  into 
columns  of  sections,  advancing  by  the 
centre  through  the  wood.  Before  it 
had  advanced  five  hundred  paces,  a 
desultory  fire  was  commenced  by  the 
enemy’s  Kght  troops  ;  they  were  op¬ 
posed  with  better  effect,  and  over¬ 
taken  while  endeavouring  to  destroy 
a  wooden  bridg^e  over  the  Seche,  but 
tiot  before  they  had  taken  up  the 
fiooring.  The  British  filed  over  the 
beams,  and  their  field-pieces  were 
dragged  across  the  bed  of  the  stream 
by  the  seamen.  A  little  way  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  the  enemy  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  ;  their 
force  consisted  of  about  8500  men, 
underGeneral  Vandersmars,  the  chief 
part  of  the  army  remaining  with  the 
captain-general  within  their  lines. 
This  advanced  position  was  very  fa¬ 
vourable  for  annoying  the  head  of  the 
British  column  as  it  shewed  itself  at 
the  end  of  a  narrow  road,  with  a  thick 
wood  on  each  flank.  The  moment  it 
appeared,  the  enemy’s  line  poured 
upon  it  a  sort  of  confused  volley,  and 
before  the  troops  which  had  cleared 
the  defile  could  form,  the  column  in 
different  parts,  as  it  lay  along  the 
windings  of  the  road,  was  exposed  to 
a  shower  of  grape.  Colonel  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Major  O’Keefe  fell  at  this 
time, — two  officers  of  distinguished 
ability.  The  troops  formed  with  as 
much  regularity  as  the  broken  ground 


would  admit ;  the  grenadiers  of  the 
S9th  were  first,  they  had  reserved 
their  fire,  and  being  supported  by  the 
flank  companies  of  the  reserve,  they 
hastened  to  charge  the  enemy ;  but 
the  French  did  not  venture  to  stand 
their  charge,  they  retired,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fled,  when  our  men  were  within 
about  fifty  paces  of  them,  abandoned 
their  field-pieces,  and  hastened  con¬ 
fusedly  to  seek  shelter  within  their 
lines.  There  was  a  signal  post  on  a 
hill  called  the  Pirebot,  fyom  whence 
every  movement  of  the  army  could  be 
discerned  ;  having  driven  the  French 
from  their  position,  a  corps  ascended 
that  eminence,  took  down  the  ene¬ 
my’s  flag,  and  hoisted  the  British  en¬ 
sign.  This  M-as  the  first  time  that 
the  British  flag  had  been  planted  ia 
Mauritius,  and  it  was  hailed  with 
shouts,  which  rung  among  the  hills 
in  echoes,  as  cheanng  to  the  English 
army  as  they  were  unwelcome  to  their 
dismayed  opponents. 

From  the  intense  heat,  the  exhaust¬ 
ed  state  of  the  troops,  and  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  day.  General  Abercrombie 
delayed  his  attack  upon  the  lines  tiU 
the  following  morning,  and  took  up 
a  position  just  Out  of  range  of  their 
shot,  with  his  left  on  the  Pirebot. 
During  the  night  a  party  of  marines 
joined  the  army.  In  India  they  are 
usually  dressed  in  white  and  blue, 
and  they  were  now,  in  the  obscuri¬ 
ty  of  night,  unhappily  mistaken  for 
French  soldiers :  the  alarm  spread,  se¬ 
veral  corps  stood  to  their  arms,  some 
gave  fire,  many  were  wounded,  and 
some  lives  were  lost.  The  enemy  also 
are  said  to  have  been  disturbed  by  a 
false  alarm,  during  which  the  national 
guards  betrayed  such  irresolution,  as 
had  some  influence  in  disposing  the 
general  to  capitulate.  On 
thefollowingmorning, while  Dec.  % 
General  Abercrombie  was 
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about  to  detach  a  corps  to  the  south¬ 
ern  aide  of  the  town,  and  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  nneral  atta<^>  a 
.flag  of  truce  arrived.  Gen.  de  Caen 
demanded  that  the  tro^s  and  sea¬ 
men  should  be  sent  to  France,  that 
the  four  French  frigates  and  the  two 
corvettes  in  the  harbour  should  be 
retained  by  them  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  inventories  should  be  taken 
of  all  the  articles  belonging  to  the 
emperor,  to  be  preserved  for  him  and 
restored  at  peace.  These  two  last 
articles  were  rejected, — so  ought  the 
former  to  have  beeu  ;  but  General 
Abercrombie,  following  a  precedent 
which  never  must  be  mentioned  with¬ 
out  reprobation,  consented  to  convey 
the  troops  to  France,  leaving  them  at 
full  liberty  to  bear  arms  against  us 
and  our  allies.  Our  ablest  journalists 
remarked  with  proper  feeling,  that 
harder  terms  ought  to  have  been  en¬ 
forced,  because,  as  far  as  humanity 
permits,  we  should  lose  no  opportu* 
nity  of  degrading  in  the  eyes  of  Eu¬ 
rope  an  insolent  enemy,  who  is  inces- 
santlyendeavourin^o  represent  Eng¬ 
land  as  inferior  to  France  in  courage 
and  policy,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  war. 
There  was  no  want  of  means  to  dic¬ 
tate  our  own  terms  ;  the  Cape  squa¬ 
dron,  with  2000  troops,  arrived  du¬ 
ring  the  neg^iation,  and  surely  their 
weight  should  have  been  thrown  into 
the  scale. 

Our  loss  amounted  to  29  killed,  99 
wounded,  45  missing.  About  1500 
prisoners  were  delivered.  They  were 
confined  in  prison  ships,  and  for  some 
months  previous  to  the  attack  were 
kept  indiscriminately  under  hatches, 
scantily  victualled,  and  treated  with 
unustuu  severity.  The  day  after  the 
c»itulation  was  concluded,  a  French 
omcer,  on  the  guard  of  one  of  these 
ships,  told  the  men  they  were  at  liber¬ 
ty,  and  most  imprudently  added,  that 


some  casks  of  arrack  on  the  deck 
were  at  their  service.  The  poor  fel¬ 
lows  presently  got  drunk  ;  then  they 
quarrelled  with  the  French  soldiers, 
and  proceeding  to  take  vengeance  for 
the  indignities  whi<;h  they  had  suf¬ 
fered,  threw  one  of  them  overboard. 
The  French  fngate  moored  alongside 
could  not  quell  them  till  she  had  fired 
some  rounds  of  grape  upon  them, 
which  killed  or  wounded  twelve,  and 
drove  the  remainder  below.  Better 
treatment  during  their  captivity,  or 
less  imprudence  in  restoring  them  to 
their  freedom,  would  have  prevented 
this  bloodshed. 

This  is  the  first  revolution  which 
the  Isle  of  Mauritius  has  undergone, 
the  first  war  that  has  ever  been  waged 
there  ;  yet  the  history  of  that  island 
would  be  considered  as  disgraceful  to 
France  and  to  humanity,  if  our  own 
colonial  system  had  not  familiarized 
us  to  the  contemplation  of  human  suf¬ 
ferings  and  human  wickedness.  The 
Dutch,  who  first  possessed  it,  pur¬ 
chased  slaves  from  the  French  at  Ma¬ 
dagascar  ;  these  poor  people  had  all 
been  kidnapped  by  the  villainous  set¬ 
tlers  in  their  country ;  they  fled  to 
the  woods,  and  made  such  continual 
incursions  upon  their  former  masters, 
that  the  Dutch  at  length  forsook  the 
settlement  in  despair  in  1712.  The 
French  had  established  themselves  in 
Mascarenhas  half  a  century  earlier  ; 
they  were  indebted  for  that  colony  to 
Flacourt,  who  was  governor  of  their 
establishment  at  Madagascar,  and  who 
wrote  the  best  book  which  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  concerning  that  great  country. 
From  Mascarenhas  they  now  took 
possession  of  Mauritius.  In  both  is¬ 
lands  the  sin  of  slavery  brought  with 
it  its  punishment,  and  the  runaway 
slaves  lost  no  opportunity  of  taking 
vengeance  upon  their  tyrants.  The 
French,  who  speak  with  such  horror 
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of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  instead  of  ma¬ 
king  any  effort  to  conciliate  or  civi¬ 
lize  them,  which  might  so  easily  have 
been  done,  set  a  price  upon  their 
heads.  Admiral  Kempenfeit  relates, 
that  the  captain  of  a  French  ship, 
knowing  the  Maroons  in  Mascaren- 
has  could  see  from  the  mountains 
every  thing  that  passed  where  his 
vessel  lay,  ordered  some  of  his  sail¬ 
ors  to  land,  and  enjoy  themselves  on 
shore  with  biscuit  and  cheese,  and 
brandy,  some  bottles  of  which  he 
mixed  with  arsenic.  The  negroes 
came  towards  them,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  bait  which  had  been  left 
for  them.  The  next  morning  this 
villainous  murderer  sent  on  shore  to 
see  for  how  many  heads  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  claim  ;  twenty  were  found, 
and  about  as  many  more  so  swelled 
with  the  quantity  of  water  which  they 
had  drank  to  allay  their  torment,  that 
they  were  incapable  of  moving.  They 
also  past  into  the  other  world,  where, 
as  Kempenfeit  says  with  proper  feel¬ 
ing,  it  is  probable  they  found  a  more 
happy  allotment  than  the  captain  ex¬ 
perienced  when  he  made  the  same 
voyage. 

This  wholesale  murder  was  an  act 
of  individual  guilt :  it  is  more  pain¬ 
ful  to  think  of  the  daily  and  hourly 
crimes  which  arose  from  the  accursed 


hills  like  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and 
that  when  he  went  abroad  the.  cries  of 
Mercy,  master,  mercy  1  used  to  pierce 
his  heart.*'  At  night,  as  if  to  add  in¬ 
sult  and  mockery  of  religion  to  cruel- 
ty,  they  were  regularly  made  to  pray 
for  their  hellish  masters  and  mistress¬ 
es.  An  eighteenth  part  of  all  the 
slaves  in  the  island  were  every  year 
consumed  by  this  system  of  slow  mur¬ 
der.  Many  of  these  poor  wretches 
destroyed  themselves.  They  have  of¬ 
ten  put  to  sea  in  a  canoe,  in  hope  of 
reaching  Madagascar  ;  more  have 
sometimes  made  the  attempt  than  the 
canoe  would  carry,  and  they  have  then 
been  known  alternately  to  embark 
and  swim  throughout  a  voyage  of 
100  leagues !  In  Madagascar  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  French  bought  slaves 
to  eat  their  flesh,  make  red  wine  of 
their  blood,  and  gunpowder  of  their 
bones.  If  it  had  been  so,  the  guilt  of 
the  planter  would  scarcely  be  greater, 
and  the  misery  of  the  slave  would  be 
less.  When  the  priest  attempts  to 
convert  them,  his  main  difficulty  is  to 
persuade  them  that  the  Europeans, 
who  have  been  the  cause  of  all  their 
sufferings,  can  ever  be  instrumental  to 
their  going  to  heaven.  They  comfort 
themselves  by  a  belief,  that  the  vol¬ 
cano  in  Mascarenhas  is  the  mouth  of 
hell,  into  which  the  white  men  are 


system  of  slavery.  For  the  most  tri¬ 
fling  fault  or  even  accident,  for  ne¬ 
glecting  ’to  shut  the  door,  or  for 
breaking  a  plate,  the  slaves,  without 
regard  to  sex,  were  flogged  till  co¬ 
vered  with  blood,  and  vinegar  and  salt 
was  then  rubbed  into  their  wounds. 


They  were  tied  hand  and  foot  to  a 
ladder,  the  overseer  then  came  with 
a  whip,  like  a  French  postillion’s,  and 
laid  on  .50,  100,  or  twice  as  many 
lashes,  every  one  of  which  carried 


plunged  ;  and  where  the  demons  em¬ 
ploy  them  as  slaves  in  digging  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  directing 
the  lava  streams,  under  negro  drivers 
who  are  as  remorseless  as  they  have 
been  themselves. 

The  runaway  slave  when  he  was 
caught,  was  whipped  for  the  first  of¬ 
fence,  and  marked,  by  having  one  of 
his  ears  cut  off ;  for  the  second,  he 
was  again  whipped,  hamstrung,  and 
put  in  chains  ;  for  the  third,  hung  or 


away  the  skin.  St  Pierre  says,  “  that  broken  alive  on  the  wheel.  They 
the  smack  of  the  whips  echoed  in  the  went  joyfully  to  execution,  aitd  suf- 
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fered  without  a  groan.  St  Pierre  saw 
a  woman  throw  herself  eagerly  from 
the  ladder,  that  she  might  be  the 
sooner  in  that  world  where  she  ex* 
pected  that  mercy  which  had  been 
denied  her  in  this.  The  Maroons 
were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  which 
Baron  Grant  assures  us  was  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  1  But  it  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  employ  soldiers  and  dogs ; 
the  inhabitants  would  form  parties  of 
pleasure  for  this  purpose,  put  up  a 
negro  as  they  would  a  deer,  and  if  they 
could  not  make  a  chace  of  it,  they 
shot  him  and  brought  his  head  into 
the  town  in  triumph  upon  the  end  ef 
a  stick,— a  sight  of  which  St  Pierre 
was  an  eye-witness  every  week.  These 
poor  wretches  used  to  venture  at  night 
down  to  the  sea-side  for  the  sake  of 
fishing  ;  they  spent  the  whole  morn¬ 
ing  in  casting  lots,  by  which  they 
were  to  be  guided  for  the  day  ;  and 
such  was  the  continual  fear  and  dan- 
ger  in  which  they  lived,  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  child  was  bom  among  them  it 
was  put  to  death,  lest  its  cries  should 
discover  their  hiding  place.  Some 
half  century  ago,  about  forty  of  them 
retired  to  the  promontory  of  Brabant, 
and  began  to  make  plantations,  ho¬ 
ping  they  might  remain  there  unob¬ 
served,  or  at  least  unmolested  ;  but 
the  Europeans  marchedaforce  against 
them,  and,  rather  than  return  to  sla¬ 
very,  they  all  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea.  These  horrors  grow  out  of 
the  system  of  slavery,  not  from  the 
national  character  of  the  French  in 
Mauritius,  or  the  Dutch  in  Surinam. 
Shocking  as  they  are,  they  may  be 
paralleled  in  our  own  islands,  where 
Hodge  has  so  lately  been  executed, 
and  where  Huggins  is  still  unhung. 
The  abolishment  of  the  slave-trade  is 
indeed  the  greatest  triumph  that  hu¬ 
manity  has  ever  obtained  ;  but  huma¬ 


nity  has  done  but  half  its  work,  till 
slavery  itself  is  abolished  wherever  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  extends. 

Mauritius  was  the  favourite  co¬ 
lony  of  France,  and  no  colony  has 
ever  had  more  efforts  made  for  its 
improvement.  M.  de  la  Bourdon- 
nais,  the  most  distinguished  of  its 
governors,  introduced  the  mandioc 
from  Brazil,  and  compelled  every  in¬ 
habitant  to  plant  500  feet  of  ground 
with  it  for  every  slave  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  This  so  disgusted  them,  that 
some  even  watered  the  plantations 
with  boiling  water  ;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  they  discovered  that  a 
root  which  was  equally  safe  from  the 
hurricanes,  which  are  the  only  natural 
plague  of  the  island,  and  from  the  lo¬ 
custs,  who  were  then  their  worst  ene¬ 
mies,  effectually  secured  them  against 
famine.  The  nutmeg,  the  clove,  the 
bread  fruit,  and  the  dry  rice  of  Co¬ 
chin  China,  were  introduced  by  M. 
Poivre.  Ornamental  trees  have  been 
brought  from  different  climates  ;  the 
gold  fish  from  China,  and  the  gou- 
rami,  which  is, esteemed  the  bestfresh- 
water  fish  of  the  East,  from  Batavia. 
It  was  attempted  also  to  colonize  the 
island  with  frogs,  because  they  would 
eat  the  egg  and  the  worm  of  the  mos¬ 
quito,  and  the  French  would  eat  them ; 
but  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 
The  Cape  bird,  which  was  transport¬ 
ed  there  for  its  song,  has  become  so 
mischievous  to  the  plantations,  that 
the  government  endeavoured  to  de¬ 
stroy  it,  by  setting  a  price  upon  ita 
head  ;  but  another  bird  from  the  same 
country,  known  by  its  habit  of  im¬ 
paling  worms  and  caterpillars  upon 
the  thorns  of  the  bushes,  has  l^n 
found  exceedingly  useful,  and  is  call¬ 
ed  the  gardener's  friend.  A  few  ene-' 
mies  have  been  imported ;  wherever 
ships  find  their  way  rati  go  with  them, 
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and  it  is  said  that  their  depredations 
contributed  as  much  to  make  the 
Dutch  forsake  the  island  as  the  in* 
cursions  of  the  Maroons.  The  cock* 
rpch  has  been  brought  from  Ame* 
rica,  and  is  at  this  time  the  greatest 
scourge  of  both  islands.  Snails  and 
ants  have  only  been  known  there 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  both 
are  exceedingly  destructive.  Still 
more  recently,  the  kermes  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  prickly  pear,  which  used 
to  form  almost  all  the  hedges.  In  St 
Pierre’s  time,  the  locusts  were  the 
scourge  of  the  settlers  ;  he  has  seen 
them  light  upon  the  fields  like  a  fall 
of  snow,  and  cover  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches ;  but  they 
have  been  completely  extirpated  by 
the  universal  practice  of  sweeping 
them  in  their  grub  state  into  holes 
about  the  size  of  the  crown  of  a  hat, 
dug  for  the  purpose,  covering  them 
with  a  spade-full  of  earth,  and  then 
treading  the  grave  down.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which 
human  industry  has  ever  cleared  a 
whole  country  of  a  pernicious  insect : 
a  wind  from  the  south  may  possibly 
again  bring  over  a  few  stragglers,  but 
ia  an  island  of  that  size,  whenever  they 
multiply,  it  will  be  easy  again  to  de¬ 
stroy  them. 

When  the  island  was  discovered, 
it  was  overgrown  with  woods,  which 
have  been  rapidly  wasted.  The  first 
settlers,  intent  only  upon  clearing  the 
ground,  felled  the  trees,  without  any 
forethought  of  evil  consequences,  and 
planted  none  to  supply  their  poste¬ 
rity.  The  havock  is  dso  increased 
by  the  custom  of  setting  fire  to  the 
grass  in  September,  thus  yearly  lessen¬ 
ing  those  forests  which  the  axe  had 
■pared.  Hence  the  soil,  being  in  parts 
wholly  despoiled  of  shelter,  is  parched 
by  the  sun,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
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woods  has  diminished  the  quantity  of 
rain.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
raise  plantations  of  young  trees,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  rear  them,  because  of 
the  aridity  which  has  been  thus  pro¬ 
duced,  and  because  when  the  rain  does 
fall,  it  washes  awav  the  Ibose  earth 
from  their  roots.  The  remedy  for  this 
evil  is  to  prohibit  burning  the  grass, 
and  to  plant  such  trees  as  require 
least  moisture.  The  climate  is  tem¬ 
perate  and  salubrious  :  white  men  can 
work  in  the  open  air  ;  yet  girls,  it  is 
said,  are  sometimes  married  at  eleven  : 
this  precocity  must  be  the  effect  of 
education  and  manners,  not  of  the  la¬ 
titude.  Viscount  de  Vaux  states  the 
population  in  1 779  to  have  amounted 
to  65,000,  of  whom  10,000  were 
white  and  mulattoes,  and  55,000 
slaves.  Since  that  time  it  is  supposed 
to  have  doubled.  Port  Louis  is'said 
to  contain  about  6000  houses ;  its  po¬ 
pulation  therefore  cannot  be  over¬ 
rated  when  taken  at  30,000.  In  St 
Pierre’s  time,  this  capital  was  called 
the  Camp,  and  had  scarcely  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  town.  Bory  St  Vin¬ 
cent,  who  guesses  its  inhabitants  at 
only  half  the  number  which  our  au¬ 
thor  assigns  to  it,  gives  no  very  invi¬ 
ting  account  of  its  appearance  ;  he 
spnks  of  unpaved  streets,  low  wood¬ 
en  houses,  most  of  them  having  only 
a  ground  floor,  none  rising  above  a 
single  story,  and  negroes  going  about 
naked  ;  giving,  besides  the  indecency 
of  the  sight,  an  air  of  misery  and  sa¬ 
vageness  to  the  place.  But  the  lowness 
of  the  houses  is  the  effect  of  prudence 
and  not  of  poverty,  for  thus  they  es¬ 
cape  the  force  of  the  hurricanes  to 
which  the  island  is  subject ;  and  the 
officer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  details  of  the  expedition,  describes 
them  as  painted, and  kept  in  the  clean¬ 
est  order  without,  and  ornamented 
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within  in  a  style  i^proaching  to  Pa¬ 
risian  elegance.  Perhaps  the  French 
reYolution  has  improvea  Mauritius,  as 
Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  persecution 
was  the  means  of  improving  the  co¬ 
lony  at  the  Cape.  Many  old  and 
noble  families  took  refuge  there,  and 
carried  with  them  feelings  which  ad¬ 
versity  had  purified  and  ennobled,  and 
manners  which  it  had  not  debased. 

Mascarenhas  is  rather  the  larger 
island  of  the  two  :  it  is  nearly  circu¬ 
lar,  without  a  single  bay  or  creek  on 
its  coast,  rising  gradually  from  every 
side  to  a  volcano  near  the  centre, 
which  is  said  to  be  9000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  landing, 
even  at  the  capital,  is  exceedingly-  dif¬ 
ficult.  In  St  Pierre’s  time,  a  draw¬ 
bridge  was  used  for  unlading  sloops  ; 
it  projected  more  than  fourscore  feet 
over  the  sea,  being  sustained  by  iron 
chains,  and  at  the  end  there  was  a 
rope  ladder  for  those  who  would  land 
to  ascend  by.  This  was  the  only 
place  in  the  whole  island  where  any 
person  could  land  without  first  jump¬ 
ing  into  the  sea.  A  mole,  which  M. 
de  la  Bourdonnais  constructed,  was 
carried  away  by  the  waves.  St  De¬ 
nis  is  described  as  more  like  a  village 
than  a  town  }  the  streets  are  fenced 
with  palisade^  and  resemble  roads  in 
the  country,  half  overgrown  with 
weeds.  European  commodities  are 
enormously  dear  there,  being  purcha¬ 
sed  from  Mauritius.  The  sou,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  fertile  than  that  of  the 
other  island,  and  the  cultivation  bet¬ 
ter.  The  coffee  is  reckoned  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Mocha  :  great  use  is 
made  of  it ;  it  is  considered  a  neces¬ 
sary  article  of  life  for  those  who  sleep 
on  the  ground,  and  the  best  refresh¬ 
ment  for  those  who  are  exposed  to 
fatigue  and  coid.  St  Vincent  says. 


that  the  poorest  hunters,  who  piws 
the  night  in  the  woods,  and  confine 
the  rest  of  their  portable  equipage  to 
so  many  rounds  of  powder  and  hall, 
a  tobacco  pipe  and  a  steri,  never  dis- 
pense  with  coffee ;  and  if  they  are 
lucky  enough  to  find  honey  to  sweet¬ 
en  it,  they  prize  the  beverage  beyond 
all  the  strong  liquors  in  tlw  world. 
Experience  has  convinced  them  of  its 
virtues, — perhaps  they  learnt  thena 
originally  from  some  of  their  Africaa 
slaves.  The  food  which  enables  the 
Galla  to  traverse  wide  deserts,  and  fall 
suddenly  upon  the  cultivated  country 
of  Abyssinia,  consists  only  of  balls  of 
coffee  mixed  with  butter :  a  lump  of 
this  composition,  about  the  size  of  a 
billiard  ball,  keeps  thenn,  they  say,  in 
strength  and  spuits  during  a  whole 
day’s  fatigue,  Mtter  than  a  loaf  of 
bread  or  a  meal  of  *  meat.  Coffee  is 
the  most  valuable  production  of  the 
island.  An  officer  who  has  publish¬ 
ed  an  account  of  the  conquest,  esti¬ 
mates  the  total  value  of  its  agricultu¬ 
ral  produce  at  1,430,800  dmlars,  of 
which  the  coffee  amounts  to  732,000, 
and  cloves  to  540,000 ;  the  remaining 
items  are  cotton,  corn,  maize,  gar- 
vanzos,  and  potatoes.  The  public  re¬ 
venue  he  estimates  at  230,000,  the  po¬ 
pulation  at  90,346,  of  whom  16,400 
are  whites  and  creoles,  3496  free 
blacks,  and  70,450  slaves.  Near  half 
the  inhabitants  were  swept  off  about 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  by  the  snoall 
pox,  yet  Bory  St  Vincent  says  they 
would  neither  admit  variolous  ikm*  vac¬ 
cine  inoculation. 

Mascarenhas  had  suffered  much  from 
the  war  ;  being  without  a  port  where 
ships  might  Md  security,  its  com¬ 
merce  was  entirely  destroyed,  and 
manufactures  and  agriculture  were 
both  declining  in  consequence.  But 
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Mauritius  had  profited  by  the  state 
of  things;  from  hence  the  French  car¬ 
ried  on  their  intrigues  with  the  Arabs, 
with  Persia,  and  with  the  Indian 
powers  ;  here  their  privateers  and 
cruizers  brought  all  their  prizes ;  the 
Arabs,  who  traded  under  our  favour 
along  the  whole  coast  of  India,  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  rice,  and  took  in  re¬ 
turn  prize  goods  at  half  cost.  The 
naval  defence  of  India,  while  the  ene¬ 
my  possessed  this  settlement,  occa¬ 
sioned  an  annual  expenditure  of  more 
than  1,500,0001.  ;  more  than  half 
the  force  may  now  be  withdrawn,  and 
even  this  material  diminution  of  ex* 
pence  is  less  important  than  the  sa¬ 
ving  in  human  life  which  will  be  ef¬ 
fected,  by  withdrawing  so  many  of 
our  seamen  from  an  unhealthy  cli¬ 
mate. 

Having  accomplished  a  conquest 
which  wo  were  so  long  afraid  to  at¬ 
tempt;  what  ought  to  tc  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  England  concemingtheseim- 
portant  islands  ?  Is  she  to  retain  them, 
or  to  restore  them  whenever  peace  is 
made,  that  in  a  future  war  we  may 
be  exposed  to  the  same  losses  and  tlie 
same  danger  as  in  this  ?  A  *  writer, 
whpse  opinions  are  entitled  to  great 
weight,  says,  that  whenever  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  peace  comes  to  be  agitated, 
the  restoration  of  these  islands  will  be 
made  a  sine  ^ua  non  :  that  this  con¬ 
sideration  will  have  its  due  effect  on 
those  who  may  have  to  negociate, 
and  that,  looking  forward  to  this,  we 
ought  to  pull  down  rather  than  build 
up,  to  demolish  rather  than  repair. 
But  with  regard  to  these  and  our  la¬ 
ter  conquests  in  Java,  he  says,  the  f 
wisest  and  most  profitable  policy 
would  perhaps  be  that  of  delivering 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  natives  ; 
taking  care,  however,  in  the  first 
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place,  to  demolish  all  the  forts,  bat¬ 
teries,  lines  and  redoubts,  arsenals, 
magazines,  storehouses  of  every  de¬ 
scription  of  a  public  nature,  and  to 
bring  away  or  destroy  all  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  on  no  account  what¬ 
ever  to  suffer  a  single  French,  Dutch, 
or  other  European  officer  or  soldier 
to  remain  upon  any  of  the  islands, 
leaving  no  kind  of  naval  or  military 
stores  that  codld  facilitate  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  and  re-establishing  their  defences. 
A  measure  of  this  kind  would  remove 
all  temptation  from  the  enemy  to  re¬ 
cover  the  possession  of  Java  or  the 
Mauritius.  To  rebuild  and  re-esta¬ 
blish  are  very  different  operations  from 
those  of  stepping  at  once  into  a  com¬ 
plete  and  ready  furnished  settlement. 
It  may  be  easy  enough  to  prevent 
him  from  forming  new  establishments, 
but  very  difficult  to  dislodge  him  from 
the  old  ones.  The  safest  way,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  dismantle  them  altogether, 
and  intrust  them  chiefly  to  naval  pro¬ 
tection. 

Whatever  might  be  the  expediency 
of  such  measures  with  regard  to  Java, 
the  circumstances  of  that  great  island 
are  so  different  from  those  of  Mauriti¬ 
us,  that  what  might  be  allowable  and 
even  prudent  in  the  one  instance,  may 
be  both  impolitic  and  abominable  in 
the  other.  Demolish  the  fortifications 
of  Mauritius,  and  the  Arabian  pirates 
will  lay  it  waste disarm  the  peo- 

f>le,  and  the  negroes  will  settle  their 
ong  arrear  of  wrongs,  by  cutting  the 
throats  of  every  white  inhabitant.  As 
to  restoring  the  island,  it  is  indeed  to 
be  expected  that,  if  negociations  were 
to  be  opened  upon  such  grounds  as 
they  have  been  at  the  end  of  former 
wars,  France  would  require  the  sa¬ 
crifice, — but  this  contest  is  not  like 
Other  wars.  While  that  country  is 
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under  its  present  ruler,  or  while  it 
retains  its  present  power,  or  is  actu¬ 
ated  by  its  present  principles,  peace 
is  impossible  ;  and,  as  far  as  human 
foresight  can  discern,  England  must 
never  talk  of  peace  till  she  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  dictate  it. 

Mauritius  is  valued  by  France,  not 
as  a  commercial  colony,  but  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  station,  from  whence 
she  may  threaten  and  endanger  our 
Indian  empire.  What  may  be  the 
hopes  and  fears  which  a  wise  man 
must  feel  concerning  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  empire,  this  is  not  the  place  to 
say  {  but  it  is  our  obvious  business  to 
deprive  the  enemy,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  means  of  annoying  us  there, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  Mauritius 
and  Mascarenhas  British  colonies,  for 
the  sake  of  all  the  adjacent  countries, 
as  well  as  of  India.  For  nearly  two 
centuries  the  French  have  been  the 
curse  of  Madagascar.  The  first  thing 
they  did,  when  they  attempted  to 
make  a  settlement  there,  was  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  descendants  of  some 
shipwrecked  Portugueze,  who  retain¬ 
ed  enough  of  their  fathers*  arts  and 
knowledge,  to  have  acquired  a  benefi¬ 
cial  ascendancy  among  the  natives. 
The  settlements  whi^  at  different 
times  they  formed  there  were  so  many 
nests  of  skive-dealers,  and  in  these 
times  not  less  than  forty  of  their 
agents  were  dispersed  round  the  coast 
to  encourage  war  among  the  different 
tribes,  as  the  readiest  way  of  procu¬ 
ring  a  supply  of  slaves.  Even  this 
great  island,  kept  ia  barbarism  as  it 
was  by  these  nefarious  means,  was  not 
sufRcient  to  satisfy  their  demands ; 
and  for  many  years  past,  the  natives 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  sending 
out  expeditions,  consisting  sometimes 
of  300  larg^  boats,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  men,  against  the  Co¬ 


moro  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  car-* 
rying  off  the  peaceable  inhabitants 
and  selling  them  to  the  French.  In 
this  manner  they  have  nearly  depopu¬ 
lated  the  beautiful  island  of  Hinzuen, 
where  Sir  William  Jones  found  a  hos¬ 
pitable  and  happy  people,  who  were 
well  enough  informed  to  be  solicitous 
for  information  of  the  political  state 
of  the  maritime  powers,  and  Russia, 
and  Turkey,  and  America}  who  were 
desirous  of  increasing  their  comforts 
by  extending  their  commerce;  and 
who  had  written  in  their  mosque  a 
lesson  of  Arabian  wisdom,  which  may 
be  read  with  profit  in  Europe:  “  The 
world,”  it  said,  “  is  given  us  for  our 
edification,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  sumptuous  buildings :  life,  for 
the  discharge  of  moral  and  religious 
duties,  not  for  pleasurable  indulgen- 
cies :  wealth,  to  be  liberally  bestowed, 
not  avariciously  hoarded  :  and  learn¬ 
ing,  to  produce  good  actions,  not 
empty  disputes.” 

At  the  close  of  the  15th  century 
East  Africa  was  rapidly  advancing  in 
civilization  :  settlements  were  formed 
by  the  Arabs  on  its  islands  and  along 
its  shores,  whose  merchant  kings  re¬ 
mind  us  of  Phceacia  ;  but  their  grow¬ 
ing  prosperity  was  destroyed  by  the 
Portugueze,  who,  at  the  expence  of 
more  immediate  evil  than  has  yet  been 
repaired,  accomplished  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  effectually  stopping  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Mahommedry.  However  er¬ 
roneous  in  their  opinions,  however 
cruel  in  their  means,  their  views  were 
great  and  generous;  while  the  French 
slave-dealers  in  this  age  have  inflicted 
similar  evils  upon  the  Comoro  islands, 
in  pursuit  of  a  traflic  which  other 
countries  have  pronounced  infamous- 
Our  conquest  of  Mauritius  has  deli¬ 
vered  the  East  African  islands  from 
the  curses  of  this  abominable  trade  : 
were  it  only  for  this  reason,  that  con- 
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quest  ought  never  to  be  relinquished. 
It  secures  us  also  the  trade  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  that  ascendancy  in  the 
Feruan  Gulph,  which  was  threatened 
by  the  intrigues  of  their  agents  at 
Muscate  and  Bussora.  They  had 
fixed  their  eyes  on  Ormuz,  and  they 
had  endeavoured  to  establish  them, 
sdves  upon  the  island  of  Camaram, 
thinking,  by  the  possession  of  that 
island  and  its  excellent  harbour,  to 
exclude  us  from  the  Red  Sea ;  the 
very  policy  which  the  Turks,  when 
they  were  a  politic  and  a  powerful 
people,  attempted  against  the  Portu- 

Sieze.  In  the  piratical  Arabs,  in 
e  Wahabees,  and  in  the  Imaun  of 
Sana,  with  all  of  whom  they  bad  es. 
tablished  an  intercourse,  they  would 
have  found  effective  and  formidable 
allies,  and  they  would  have  obtained 
a  still  more  powerful  one  in  Persia, 
if  Great  Britain  had  not  happened  for 
once  to  send  out  as  able  an  embassa- 
dor  as  France.  One  vigorous  mea* 
sure  has  frustrated  their  projects,  and 
our  possession  of  Mauntius  may  be 
as  beneficial  to  East  Afnca,  as  the 
British  conouests  in  Asia  have  been 
to  the  people  of  Hindostan. 

But  to  make  the  possession  of  these 
important  islands  secure,  they  must 
be  made  English  by  something  more 
than  mere  possession,  and  receive  the 
laws  and  language  of  England.  Their 
size,  and  the  small  number  of  their 
white  inhabitants,  render  it  easy  to  ef¬ 
fect  this  ;  and  if  we  have  not  learnt 
from  the  Romans  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy,  we  have  gone  to  school  to  lit- 
tie  purpose.  In  Mascarenhas,  Colo¬ 


nel  Keating  seems  to  have  depended 
upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
people,  for  no  sooner  had  he  conquer, 
ed  the  island  than  he  ventured  to  raise 
a  corps  there,  putting  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  very  men  who  had  so 
recently  been  in  arms  against  him. 
General  Abercrombie,  it  is  said,  did 
not  fully  approve  of  this  confidence  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  that  island  are  no 
doubt  better  disposed  to  us  than  those 
of  the  Mauritius,  because  they  have 
every  thing  to  gain  by  the  change  of 
government,  and  perhaps  also  the  re- 
membrance  of  their  English  descent 
has  not  been  without  its  influence  in 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  ;  for 
many  Englishmen,  the  companions  of 
Avery,  Condor,  England,  Pattison, 
and  other  pirates  of  those  days,  set* 
tied  there,  having  enriched  themselves 
in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulph,  and 
their  descendants  are  said  to  be  very 
numerous.  No  such  disposition  can  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  other  island, 
but  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  produce 
it.  The  first  step  must  be  to  declare 
our  determination  of  retaining  perma- 
nent  possession ;  the  next  to  establish 
schools,  and  provide  that  all  the  chiL 
dren  be  taught  the  English  language. 
Build  chur^es  there,  instruct  the  ne- 
groes  in  the  English  faith,  make  laws 
for  the  graduu  abolition  of  slavery 
as  well  as  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
next  generation  will  see  these  islands 
more  flourishing,  more  happy,  and 
more  secure,  than  any  of  our  own  co. 
Ionics  are  at  this  moment,  or  seem 
likely  to  become. 
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Marriage  of  Buonaparte.  Holland  annexed  to  France.  jlnti-Commercial 
Decreet,  jfjffairs  <f  France^  and  (f  the  North  of  Europe. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
the  people  of  France  were  informed, 
that  a  reduction  of  200,000  men 
would  be  made  in  their  military  esta- 
bUthment ;  thus  limiting  it  to 700,000, 
half  of  which  force  was  to  be  employ* 
ed  in  the  defence  of  the  coast,  and  in 
what  were '  called  maritime  expedi¬ 
tions,  the  other  half  destined  to  carry 
on  the  operations  in  Spain  >-Spain, 
where  Buonaparte  had  promised  that 
not  a  village  should  be  in  arms  bv  the 
Christmas  of  1808,— Spain,  wnich, 
after  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
Lord  *  Grenville  and  Lord  *  Auck- 
land,  had  declared  to  be  actually  sub¬ 
dued, — Spain  still  required,  by  the 
confession  of  the  French  minister  of 
finance,  a  French  force  of  850,000 
men,  to  support  the  poor  puppet  who 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  madeequally 
infamous  and  miserable,  by  being  pla¬ 
ced  upon  its  throne.  The  Corsican, 
by  whose  folly  and  frantic  wicked¬ 
ness  this  contest  had  been  wholly  and 
solely  occasioned,  knew  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  was  to  persuade  the  French 
people,  that  a  war,  which  they  felt  to 
be  so  destructive,  was  not  altogether 
as  inglorious  as  it  was  umust ;  and 
for  the  puroose  of  this  drceit,  the 
flags  taken  from  the  raw  recruits  and 


volunteers  at  Espinosa,  Burgos,  Tu* 
dela,  and  Somosierra,  and  those  which 
had  been  betrayed  by  Mor- 
b  at  Madrid,  were  pre-  Jan.  22. 
seated  to  the  legisUtive  bo¬ 
dy  ;  a  detachment  of  the  grenadiers 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  were  introdu¬ 
ced,  and  seated  on  both  sides  of  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  statue,  that  the  stage  might 
be  full ;  a  few  rhetorical  speeches 
were  let  off,  and  the  session  then  con¬ 
cluded,  like  a  stage-spectacle,  with  a 
flourish  of  triunpets,  and  shouts  of 
Longlivethe  Emperor ! — Buonaparte 
understands  the  people  whom  he  go¬ 
verns  ;  a  few  days  before  the  repre* 
sentation  of  this  scene,  in  replying  to 
a  deputation  from  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  and  professing  his  anxiety  to 
promote  their  happiness  and  their  glo¬ 
ry, — “  I  say  their  glory,”  said  he, 
**  for  without  it,  I  conceive  there  can 
be  no  happiness  for  a  Frenchman.” 
So  well  was  he  aware  of  this,  that  even 
just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  most 
splendid  campaign  in  which  he  had 
ever  been  engaged,  he  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  go  back  fourteen  months 
for  such  trophies  as  these. 

The  produce  of  the  customs  in 
1809  feU  short  of  the  receipts  of  the 
preceding  year,  by  more  than  a  third 
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part  ;  but  the  minister  of  finance, 
when  he  announced  this  in  his  report, 
spoke  of  it  as  a  fact  which  proved  the 
success  of  the  anti-commercial  sys¬ 
tem  ;  for  the  English  exports,  he  af¬ 
firmed,  had  decreased  within  the  same 
time  to  the  enormous  amount  of  19 
millions  sterling ;  so  that  the  measure 
which  diminished  the  proceeds  of  the 
French  customs  in  a  degree  which 
could  not  occasion  any  embarrassment 
to  the  revenue,  m^ist  prove  fatal  to 
England.  Every  artifice  was  employ¬ 
ed  to  make  the  people  believe  that 
Eitgland  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  king’s  speech,  as  usual,  wasfalsi- 
fit  d  and  sent  abroad.  There  it  was 
said,  that  whatever  temporary  and 
partial  inconveniences  may  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  measures  which  were 
directed  by  France  against  our  trade 
and  revenue,  the  great  source  of  our 
prosperity  and  stren^h,  those  mea- 
sures  had  wholly  failed  of  producing 
any  general  effect.  The  official  French 
paper  substituted  for  these  words  a 
sentence,  in  which  the  king  was 
made  to  tell  his  parliament,  that  they 
must  be  aware  that  the  measures 
adopted  by  France  to  dry  up  the 
great  sources  of  our  prosperity  had 
been  to  a  certain  degree  efficient.  It 
was  said,  that  we  were  not  merely  on 
the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy,  but 
actually  suffering  under  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  famine;  that  our  cropsof  every 
kind  had  failed ;  we  were  obliged  to 
feed  our  cattle  with  sugar  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  had  nothing  but  sugar,  co¬ 
coa,  and  coffee,  and  the  skin  and  bones 
of  these  cattle  for  ourselves.  To  a 
certain  degree,  Buonaparte  and  his 
journalists  may  have  perhaps  believed 
the  falsehoods  which  they  circulated ; 
they  read  in  our  own  factious  news- 
papers  of  decaying  trade,  diminished 


resources,  and  starving  manufacturers ; 
and  the  opposition  told  them,  that 
France  was  certain  of  success  in  what¬ 
ever  she  attempted  on  the  continent  ; 
that  the  cause  of  Spain  was  hopeless  ; 
that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  carry 
on  the  war  ;  that  if  we  did  not  eman¬ 
cipate  the  catholics,  Ireland  would  be 
lost,  and  the  loss  of  Ireland  would 
draw  after  it  the  downfall  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire.  Speeches  of  this  tenour 
and  tendency  were  carefully  transla¬ 
ted  for  the  use  of  the  emperor’s  sub¬ 
jects,  and  sent  from  one  end  of  France 
to  the  other  ;  But  when  the  French 
saw  it  asserted,  upon  the  authority  of 
English  members  of  parliament,  that 
the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  had 
jiothing  worth  fighting  for ;  that  they 
were  inimical  in  their  hearts  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that  Buonaparte  was  reforming 
the  abuses  of  their  old  government, 
and  re  dressing  their  grievances ;  when 
they  saw  it  affirmed  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  people 
of  Spain  must  know  Marquis  •  Wel¬ 
lesley  would, if  the  opportunity  should . 
offer,  take  both  Spain  and  Portugal 
as  Buonaparte  had  done ;  when  they 
saw  the  same  persons  who  represent¬ 
ed  Sir  John  Moore  as  a  consummate 
general,  a  hero,  and  a  martyr,  vilify 
the  talents  of  Lord  Wellington,  deny 
his  merits,  oppose  the  rewards  which 
were  so  justly  conferred  on  him,  and 
maintain,  in  the  face  of  their  insulted 
country,  that  theBritish  army  had  gain¬ 
ed  no  victory  at  Talavera  ;  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  them  impossible  that  language, 
at  once  so  false,  so  absurd,  and  so  co¬ 
operative  with  the  designs  of  France, 
could  have  been  uttered  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue ;  Mr  Whitbread’s  speech¬ 
es  were  supposed  to  have  been  invent¬ 
ed  in  France,  and  they  attributed  to 
the  artifices  of  their  own  government 
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what  was  in  reality  the  genuine  effu¬ 
sions  of  weak  minds,  irritable  tem¬ 
pers,  and  disappointed  faction. 

**  Messieurs,”  said  Buonaparte  to 
one  of  the  deputations  which  congra¬ 
tulated  him  upon  his  victories,  "  my¬ 
self  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  my 
ally,  have  made  every  effort  to  give 
peace  to  the  world,  but  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  King  of  England,  grown 
old  in  his  hatred  against  France,  wish¬ 
es  for  war.  His  situation  prevents 
him  from  feeling  the  calamities  which 
it  brings  upon  the  world  at  large,  or 
from  cremating  its  results  with  re¬ 
gard  to  his  own  family.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  war  must  come  to  an  end, 
and  we  shall  then  be  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  we  nave  ever  been. 
The  French  empire  is  in  the  vigour 
of  youth  ;  it  cannot  but  grow  and 
consolidate  itself :  that  of  my  ene¬ 
mies  is  in  the  last  stage  of  life  ;  every 
thing  presages  its  decay.  Every  year 
that  they  retard  the  peace  of  the 
world,  will  only  augment  my  power.” 
That  power  appeared  to  superficial 
politicians  to  be  established  and  se¬ 
cured  by  his  alliance  with  the  house 
of  Austria.  The  negociations  for 
this  marriage  were  earned  on  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  though  his  divorce 
made  it  certain  that  he  was  about  to 
take  another  wife.  Vienna  was  al¬ 
most  the  only  court  in  Europe  in 
which  it  was  not  conjectured  that  he 
would  seek  one.  At  length  the  Vien¬ 
na  journals  ofHcially  announced  the 
high  destiny  to  which  the  Archdu¬ 
chess  Maria  Louisa  had  been  called 
by  Providence,”  and  the  continental 
journalists,  who  were  debarred  from 
other  topics,  continued  for  many 
weeks  to  fill  their  pages  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  ceremonials,  anecdotes 
of  the  imperial  courtship,  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  beauty  of  the  bride  ;  her 
graceful  form^  the  delicate  whiteness 


of  her  complexion,  the  brilliancy  of 
her  blue  eyes,  the  profudon  of  her 
bright  flaxen  hair,  the  fine  shape  of 
her  hands  and  feet,  and  the  beauty  of 
her  teeth,  when  the  Austrian  lips 
were  opened  by  a  smile,  and  discover¬ 
ed  their  perfect  symmetry  and  exqui¬ 
site  colour.  Nothing  it  seemed  could 
equal  her  beauty,  except  it  was  her 
an^ection  for  the  nero  who  had  chosen 
her,  or  rather  whom  she  had  chosen  } 
for  the  world  was  widely  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the  young  archdu¬ 
chess  was  about  to  be  led  like  a  lamb 
to  the  altar  ;  she  was  herself  the  prime 
mover  of  Napoleon’s  marvellous  at¬ 
tachment  :  the  whole  ambition  of  her 
soul  had  been  directed  to  enslave  by 
her  charms  the  conqueror  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  And  this  passion  was  not 
more  ardent  in  itself,  than  it  was  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  its  effects.  To  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  every  one,  she  read  the 
rapid  and  difficult  writing  of  Buona¬ 
parte  with  a  readiness  which  seemed 
like  inspiration ;  and  one  day  when 
she  hastened  eagerly  to  her  father, 
and  he  asked  the  cause  of  the  joy 
which  was  apparent  in  her  counte¬ 
nance,  she  replied,  “  It  is  because  we 
have  obtained  great  advantages  in 
Spain.”  The  house  of  Austria  is  base 
enough  for  this  part  of  the  story  to  be. 
true ;  for  at  the  very  time  while  prepa¬ 
rations  were  making  for  the  marringe, 
festivals  at  Vienna,  and  for  illumina¬ 
ting  the  city,  at  that  very  time  Hofer 
was  put  to  death  by  Buonaparte,  and 
not  one  effort  was  made  to  save  him 
by  the  unfeeling  and  worthless  family 
which  he  had  served  so  well ! 

Berthier  was  sent  to  Vienna  as  em¬ 
bassador  on  this  occasion.  At  the 
first  public  entertainment  given  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  him,  a  transparency  was  ex¬ 
hibited,  representing  Fame  support¬ 
ing  two  imperial  crowns,  on  which 
were  the  initial  letters  of  Napolcog 
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and  Lotusa  ;  under  this  was  a  winged 
genius  uniting  the  arms  of  France 
and  Austria,  and  decorating  them 
with  a  crown  of  myrtle  and  laurel. 
The  ceremony  of  formally  demanding 
the  archduchv.88  took  place  on  the 
eighth  of  March  ;  and  when  Berthier 
addressed  the  future  empress,  telling 
her  that  her  august  parent  had  gra> 
tified  the  wishes  of  the  emperor  his 
master,  he  added,  that  political  con* 
•iderations  might  have  influenced  the 
determination  of  the  two  sovereigns, 
but  the  first  consideration  was  that 
of  her  happiness.  **  It  is  above  all, 
madam,  your  heart,”  said  he,  “  that 
the  emperor  my  master  wishes  to  ob¬ 
tain  of  you.  It  will  be  delightful  to 
behold  the  Genius  of  Power  united  on 
a  great  throne  with  those  attractions 
and  graces  which  render  it  beloved.” 
This  flower  of  eloquence  was  too 
late  for  the  transparency,  and  as  we 
were  at  war  with  France,  it  could  not 
even  serve  as  the  subject  for  an  em¬ 
bellishment  in  the  Ladies  Magazine, 
to  which  it  would  have  been  so  well 
adapted.  The  portrait  of  Buonaparte 
was  then  presented  upon  a  velvet 
cushion,  and  appended  to  the  bosom 
of  the  archduchess  by  the  grand  mis¬ 
tress.  Buonaparte  requested  Prince 
Charles  to  officiate  as  proxy,  telling 
him,  that  he  knew  not  a  worthier 
prince,  nor  a  greater  general;  and 
that  the  two  battles  in  which  they 
were  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
last  war  had  so  covered  him  with 
glory,  that  he  was  anxious  this  so¬ 
lemn  proof  should  be  given  of  his 
sense  of  the  prince’s  merits.  “  Be 
pleased  then,”  said  he,  to  perform 
ror  me  this  interesting  act,  which 
tends  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and,  by  giving  my  hand  to 
the  Princess  Louisa,  efface  every 
thing  that  is  not  inseparably  connect¬ 
ed  with  a  perpetual  friendship  between 
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France  and  Austria.”  Prince  Charles 
felt  no  humiliation  at  being  thus  re¬ 
minded  of  Aspern  and  of  Wagram ; 
of  a  victory  which  he  had  shown  him¬ 
self  incapable  of  pursuing,  and  a  de¬ 
feat  which  had  made  him  consent  to 
purchase  peace  by  the  abandonment, of 
principle  and  of  honour.  He  replied 
to  Berthier,  that  he  was  equally  flat¬ 
tered  by  the  emperor’s  choice,  and 
penetrated  by  the  delightful  senti¬ 
ment,  that  this  alliance  would  efface 
all  traces  of  political  dissention,  and 
that  the  moment  in  which  he  should 
present  the  hand  of  the  archduchess 
in  token  of  a  reconciliation,  as  frank 
as  it  was  faithful,  would  be  the  most 
interesting  of  his  life. 

Buonaparte  met  the  princess  at 
Compiegne.  The  first  part  of  the 
marriage  cererhony,  which,  according 
to  the  new  laws  of  France,  was  the 
civil  marriage,  was  performed  in  the 
palace  of  St  Cloud,  on  the  first  of’ 
April.  The  partiesdeclared,  that  they 
took  each  other  in  marriage ;  and  then 
the  prince  archchancellor,  in  the  name 
of  tM  emperor  and  the  law,  declared 
that  they  were  united.  The  religious 
ceremony  took  place  on  the  following 
day  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre  ;  an 
estrade,  with  a  canopy  over  it,  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  altar,  upon 
which  two  chairs  of  state  were  placed, 
with  a  praying  desk,  for  Buonaparte 
and  his  bride.  Close  to  the  altar  stood 
two  large  wax-tapers,  in  each  of 
which  twenty  pieces  of  gold  were  in- 
crusted,  and  a  bason,containing  thirty 
pieces  of  gold  and  the  marriage  ring, 
was  laid  upon  the  altar.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  steps  were  two  cushions 
for  their  majesties,  and  at  the  top, 
three  chairs  for  the  grand  almoner 
and  the  two  assistant  bishops.  To 
the  right  of  the  altar  the  cardinals 
were  seated,  and  the  bishops  on  the 
left.  The  wh&le  of  the -procession 
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having  taken  their  appointed  places 
the  Veni  Creator  was  chauntea,  and 
the  grand  almoner  pronounced  a  be¬ 
nediction  on  the  thirty  pieces  of  gold 
and  the  ring.  This  being  done,  Buo¬ 
naparte  and  the  princess,  taking  off 
their  gloves,  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  and  there  took  each  other 
by  the  right  hand,  while  the  grand 
almoner  said,  Sire,  you  declare  that 
you  acknowledge,  and  you  swear  be¬ 
fore  God,  and  in  the  face  of  his  holy 
church,  that  you  now  take  as  your 
wife  and  lawful  spouse  her  Imperial 
and  Royal  Highness  Madame  Maria 
Louisa,  Archduchessof  Austria,  here 
resent  “  Y es,”  having  been  replied, 
e  continued,  “  You  promise  and 
swear  to  be  faithful  to  her  in  all  things, 
as  a  faithful  husband  ought  to  be 
toward  his  spouse,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  God  ?”  The  same 
form  was  repeated  to  the  princess, 
with  this  distinction  only,  that  the 
word  acknotioledee  was  omitted,  that 
■word  implying  the  validity  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  civil  marriage ;  but  if  Maria 
Louisa  did  not  consider  the  civil  mar¬ 
riage  as  valid,  with  what  conscience 
did  she  regard  the  civil  divorce  from 
Josephine,  by  virtue  of  which  she 
was  now  becoming  the  wife  of  a  man 
actually  under  excommunication  ? 

The  grand  almoner  then  delivered 
the  pieces  of  gold  one  by  one  to  Buo¬ 
naparte,  who  presented  them  in  like 
manner  to  his  new  empress,  and  she 
transferred  them  to  one  of  her  maids 
of  honour.  Buonaparte  next,  recei¬ 
ving  the  ring  from  the  minister,  placed 
it  upon  her  finger,  saying,  “  I  give 
you  this  ring  in  token  of  the  marriage 
which  we  contract and  the  grand 
almoner,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  her  hand,  pronounced  them  man 
and  wife,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Kneeling  then,  and  holding 
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each  other  by  the  right  hand,  they 
received  the  nuptial  benediction  ;  they  ' 
then  resumed  their  seats  and  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the 
gospels,  after  which  they  advanced 
to  the  altar,  each  bearing  one  of  the 
tapers  with  the  twenty  pieces  of  gold 
incased  in  it,  which  they  delivered  aa 
their  offering  to  the  grand  almoner. 
High  mass  was  now  performed,  du« 
ring  which  they  were  repeatedly  per¬ 
fumed  with  incense  and  sprinkled 
with  holy  water.  During  the  propi~ 
tiare  they  kneeled  on  the  cushions 
placed  for  them,  under  a  canopy  of 
silver  brocade,  which  was  held  over 
them  by  an  archbishop  and  a  bishop. 
They  received  the  sacrament,  and  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  by  a  Te 
Deum. 

To  mark  the  epoch  of  his  marriage* 
as  he  said,  by  acts  of  indulgence  and 
benevolence,  Buonaparte  proclaimed 
a  free  pardon  to  all  deserters  who  had 
deserted  before  the  year  1806,  and  to 
all  whose  desertion  was  of  later  date, 
on  condition  that  they  returned  to 
the  army ;  all  unpaid  fines  imposed  by 
judgement  of  the  police  were  remit 
ted,  and  a  pardon  granted  for  all  for 
mer  offences ;  and  6000  girls  were  to 
be  married  to  so  many  retired  soldiers 
of  their  communes;  those  who  belong¬ 
ed  to  Paris  with  a  dowry  given  them 
of  1200  francs,  and  those  from  the 
rest  of  the  empire  with  half  the  sum  : 
12,000  dishes  of  meat,  12,000  loaves, 
and  144  pipes  of  wine,  were  distribu¬ 
ted  by  lottery  among  the  poor.  When 
Buonaparte  received  the  congratula¬ 
tion  of  the  senate  on  his  intends  mar¬ 
riage,  he  replied  to  the  president, 
**  that  he  was  happy  in  having  been 
called  by  Providence  to  reign  over  a 
people  of  so  much  feeling  and  so  af¬ 
fectionate,  and  that  the  Empress  Ma¬ 
ria  Louisa  would  be  a  tender  mother 
to  the  t  rench.”  This  was  a  happy 
t  K 
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hint  for  the  Parisians.  **  She  will  be  press  ;  <*  Madame,  the  shouts  of  joy 
a  tender  mother  to  the  French,”  was  which  have  every  where  accompanied 
of  course  one  of  the  inscriptions  on  your  majesty's  steps,  that  concert  of 
their  triumphal  arch.  Another  was,  benedictions  which  still  echoes  from 
We  love  her  for  her  love  of  him  ;  Vienna  to  Paris,  are  the  faithful  ex- 
we  love  her  for  herself.”  A  third,  pressions  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
under  the  emblem  of  a  rainbow,  said,  people.  The  senate  come  to  offer  to 
“  She  announces  to  the  earth  days  of  your  majesty  testimonies  of  homage 
serenity.”  A  fourth  device  was,  Cu>  not  less  ardent, — not  less  sincere.  The 
pid  playing  with  a  sword  and  helmet,  imperial  crown  which  sparkles  on 
and  the  motto,  “  She  will  charm  the  your  brow,  and  that  other  crown  of 
leisure  hours  of  the  hero.”  Under  graces  and  virtues  which  tempers  and 
the  medallion  of  Buonaparte  it  was  softens  the  lustre  of  the  former,  at- 
written,  “The  happiness  of  the  world  tract  toward  you  the  hearts  of  thirtjr 
is  in  his  hands.”  millions  of  Frenchmen,  who  make  it 

On  theday  after  the  marriage,  Buo-  their  joy  and  pride  to  salute  you  by 
naparte  and  the  empress  received  the  the  name  of  their  sovereign.  The 
ho’^age  and  felicitations  of  the  senate  French,  whom  you  have  adopted,  and 
and  great  public  officers.  “  Sire,”  said  to  whom,  by  the  most  sacred  of  pro- 
the  president,  “  it  is  with  the  most  mises,  you  have  vowed  the  sentiments 
respectful  and  profound  emotion  that  of  a  tender  mother,  you  will  find 
the  senate  this  day  present  themselves  ,  worthy  of  your  kind  regard.  You 
before  your  majesty.  Never  have  they  will  more  and  more  cherish  this  good 
more  powerfully  felt  the  force  and  and  tender.hearted  people,  who  al- 
dignity  of  those  family  ties  which  ways  feel  an  anxious  wish  to  love 
unite  the  monarch  to  his  faithful  sub-  those  who  govern  them,  and  to  place 
jects.  Your  most  tender  affections,  affection  and  honour  by  the  side  of 
sire,  the  most  inward  desires  of  your  zeal  and  obedience.  These  sentiments 
heart,  vrill  hereafter  be  identified  with  which  we  have  the  happiness  to  ex- 
the  first  interests  of  the  monarchy  and  press  to  your  mmesties,  are,  under  the 
the  most  ardent  wish  of  your  people,  guarantee  of  Hraven,  like  that  sa- 
the  duration  of  the  most  powerful  cred  oath  which  has  for  ever  united 
dynasty  which  has  ever  been  founded  the  great  and  ^lendid  destinies  of 
among  men.  How  many  hearts,  even  Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa.”  Had 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  your  empire,  the  orator  forgotten  when  he  spoke 
have  bounded  with  joy  at  what  is  to  of  this  good  and  tender-hearted  peo- 
constituteyourfelicity,  and  yourgreat  pie,  and  the  love  which  they  bear  to 
soul  has  not  been  insensible  to  their  those  who  govern  them,  that  he  was 
transports!  Europe  contemplates  with  addressing  the  niece  of  Marie  An- 
ra'pture  the  august  daughter  of  the  toinette  ?  The  days  are  passed  when 
sovereigns  of  Austria  on  the  glorious  it  could  be  said  to  the  house  of  Haps- 
throne  of  Napoleon.  Providence,  sire,  hMrgh,  Tufelix  Austria  nube  :  vre\a\c 
in  reserving  for  you  this  illustrious  seen  in  vvhat  the  last  intermarriage 
spouse,  has  been  pleased  to  manifest  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Vien- 
more  and  more  that  you  have  been  na  ended ;  and  the  beginning  of  this 
bom  for  the  happiness  of  nations,  and  has  been  defeat  and  ignominy,  and  the 
to  secure  the  repose  of  the  world.”  sacrifice  of  every  honourable  feeling ! 
The  orator  thea  addressed  the  cm-  It  was  not  enough  for  Buonaparte 
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to  hsTc  complimented  Prince  Charles 
upon  the  battles  of  Aspem  and  Wa- 
gpam,  battles  wherein,  by  his  accu¬ 
mulated  blunders,  he  threw  away  the 
fortunes  of  the  continent,  in  an  evil 
hour  intrusted  to  his  hands ;  he  now, 
in  thanking  him  for  having  officiated 
as  proxy,  sent  him  the  grand  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I  re¬ 
quest  also,”  he  said,  **  that  you  will 
accept  the  cross  of  •  the  same  legion 
which  I  myself  wear,  and  with  which 
20,000  soldiers  are  decorated,  who 
have  been  mutilated,  or  who  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  field  of 
honour.  The  first  of  these  decora¬ 
tions  is  a  tribute  due  to  your  genius 
as  a  general;  the  second  to  your 
bravery  as  a  soldier.”  There  was  at 
least  as  much  of  cutting  irony  in  this 
as  of  political  compliment ;  but  the 
most  humble  and  obedient  servant  and 
cousin  of  his  majesty,  as  he  styled  him¬ 
self,  replied,  that  he  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  distinguished  mark 
of  regard,  and  that  his  gratitude  could 
only  be  equalled  by  the  admiration 
which  was  excited  in  him  by  the  great 
qualities  which  characterized  Buona¬ 
parte.  Having  submitted  to  such  an 
alliance,  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  had 
nothing  left  but  to  affect  to  rejoice  in 
it.  Accordingly,  orders  were  given 
that  upon  the  spot  where  the  princess 
took  leave  of  her  Austrian  escort  and 
was  consigned  to  the  French,  a  splen¬ 
did  marble  monument  should  be  erect¬ 
ed,  with  an  inscription  in  letters  of 
gold,  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  date 
of  that  memorable  event.  Another 
monument  was  talked  of :  it  was  said 
tiiat  an  obelisk  was  to  be  erected  on 
the  spot  where  Lous  XVI.  had  been 
put  to  death  ;  that  a  general  fast  was 
to  be  observed  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  death ;  and  that  those  persons  who 
had  voted  for  it  were  now  at  length 


to  be  punished :  but  some  of  those 
persons  Buonaparte  had  found  the 
most  supple  and  servile  of  his  agents* 
and  if  it  was  really  his  wish  to  destroy 
the  others,  he  feared  to  provoke  a 
spirit  which,  if  it  had  seen  no  other 
means  of  safety,  might,  by  an  effort 
of  despair,  have  in  some  degree  atoned 
to  France  for  the  calamities  of  which 
it  had  been  the  cause.  The  inscrip> 
tion  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  over 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  removed  before 
the  marriage,  that  it  might  not  shock 
the  new  empress :  it  seems  as  if  it  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  there  so  long 
to  remind  the  Parisians  of  their  folly* 
their  inconsistency,  their  crimes,  and 
their  sufferings. 

It  was  said  that  Maria  Louisa  left 
a  lap  dog  and  a  bird  at  Vienna,  of 
which  she  was  very  fond.  No  sooner 
had  she  taken  leave  of  them  than,  br 
Berthieris  orders,  they  were  sent  post 
to  Paris,  together  with  the  tapestry 
of  her  chamber,  and  on  her  arrivsu 
she  was  shown  into  a  room  which 
seemed  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
she  had  left,  and  where  she  found  hex 
favourites  arrived  before  her.  It  was 
said  also  in  the  German  newspapers* 
that  before  she  entered  France  Buo¬ 
naparte  sent  her  a  plain  gold  snuff¬ 
box,  a  present  which  surprised  her* 
because  shehad  already  received  others 
far  more  brilliant  and  valuable ;  but 
upon  opening  it,  she  found  an  impe¬ 
rial  receipt  in  full  for  the  twenty-nve 
millions  in  arrears  of  Austrian  contri¬ 
bution  money.  The  Vienna  Court 
Gazette  declared,  that  this  well-in¬ 
vented  story  was  altogether  false.  A 
similar  tale  was  told  of  Buonaparte’s 
liberality  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia* 
after  the  peace  of  Tilsit;  it  was 
equally  false,  and  proceeded  most 
probably  from  the  same  source.  The 
French  know  the  value  of  public  opi- 
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nion,  and  they  know  that  their  false* 
hoods  are  current  where  the  contra¬ 
diction  of  them  can  never  find  its  way. 

Upon  the  marriage  of  the  ill-fated 
Marie  Antoinette,  many  of  the  French 
regretted  the  alliance,  because  they 
thought  it  would  delay  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Austria,  and  thereby  defer  the 
hour  when  France  should  obtain  that 
universal  empire,  which,  for  more 
than  a  century,  had  been  the  object 
of  her  politics.  They  understood  the 
character  of  Buonaparte  too  well  to 
feel  the  same  regret ;  they  knew  that 
he  regarded  oaths,  and  alliances,  and 
ties  of  every  kind,  as  mere  instruments 
of  his  ambition,  to  be  made  or  broken 
as  occasion  served;  and  they  were 
well  assured  that  while  Austria,  by 
this  sacrifice  of  honour,  procured  only 
'for  herself  a  respite  during  the  ty¬ 
rant’s  pleasure,  ner  influence  was  se¬ 
cured  towards  the  furtherance  of  his 
immediate  projects.  Men  in  England 
speculated  differently  imon  the  event, 
according  to  the  bias  of  their  previous 
opinions.  -  The  admirers  of  Buona¬ 
parte  pronounced  it  the  master-stroke 
of  all  his  perfect  policy ;  now,  they 
said,  he  had  effectually  established  his 
family  among  the  sovereign  houses  of 
Europe  ;  he  had  identified  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  Buonapartes  with  those 
of  the  Austrian  race  ;  he  was  secure, 
and  therefore  he  would  be  contented ; 
should  he  become  a  father,  domestic 
feelings  and  virtues  might  steal  upon 
his  heart :  henceforth  we  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  him  cultivate  the  arts  of 

Seace,  and  become  another  Augustus. 

low  then  for  overtures  and  negocia- 
tions,— and  Mr  Whitbread  pronoun¬ 
ced  his  benediction  lipon  the  marriage 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  an 
event  which,  if  properly  improved, 
might  lead  to  the  pacification  and 
happiness  of  Europe.  Others,  re¬ 
membering  with  regret  the  former 
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state  of  things,  under  which  so  great 
an  advancement  in  arts  and  sciences, 
and  in  the  comforts  of  society  had 
been  made,  considered  the  marriage 
as  bringing  with  it  at  least  this  conso¬ 
lation,  that  it  saved  one  of  the  old 
powers  from  immediate  ruin, and  seem¬ 
ed,  in  their  judgement,  likely  to  in¬ 
sure  its  preservation.  There  were 
others  who,  remembering  how  Aus¬ 
tria  had  uniformly  striven  to  put  out 
the  light  of  reformation  and  know- 
ledge,  and  how  Bohemia  and  Hun¬ 
gary  lay  crushed  beneath  her  iron 
yoke,  believed  that  no  great  and  be¬ 
neficial  changes  could  be  produced 
upon  the  continent  till  that  house  was 
destroyed.  They  saw  great  imme¬ 
diate  evil  for  Germany  in  this  union 
between  two  powers  equally  inimical 
to  liberty.  But  the  Corsican,  they 
thought,  had  consulted  his  vanity 
more  than  his  interest  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  ;  he  had  rather  changed  his 
political  relations  than  strengthened 
them :  Russia  would  behold  ^is  new 
alliance  with  suspicion,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  powers  with  fear ;  even  in  his 
own  family  perhaps  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
union  were  sown  ;  the  children  of  his 
lawful  wife  he  had  connected  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  one  of  his  brothers,  and 
with  the  house  of  Bavaria  ;  however 
patiently  they  might  appear  to  brook 
their  mother’s  degradation,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  Maria  Louisa 
could  bear  any  good  will  towards 
them  ;  a  family  share  of  Austrian 
pride  would  make  her  despise  both 
the  Beauharnois  and  Buonapartes  as 
low  born,  and  this  feeling  would  be 
mingled  with  hatred,  because  she  could 
not  but  know,  that  if  ever  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Louis  Buonaparte  were  en¬ 
abled  to  dispute  the  succession,  the  le¬ 
gitimacy  of  her  offspring  might  easily 
be  disproved.  As  for  any  change  io 
the  character  of  the  Corsican,  if  any 
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fruit  should  be  produced  by  this  graft  tions  did  not  oppose  their  being 
of  Manchineal  upon  Upas,  as  well  brought  to  trial ;  others  who,  ha. 
might  the  Ethiopian  be  expected  to  ving  figured  as  chiefs  in  the  civil 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  wars,  had  taken  again  to  flagrant 
spots,  as  this  man  to  put  his  in-  crimes,  but  motives  of  general  inte- 
hcrent  and  inhuman  nature.  The  pre-  rest  prevented  them  also  from  being 
parations  for  his  marriage  had  not  pre-  brought  to  trial ;  others  were  rob- 
vented,  nor  even  suspended,  one  01  his  bers  of  diligencies,  or  men  otherwise 
murders  in  the  Tyrol.  In  an  age  of  criminal,  whom  the  courts  were  not 
civilization,  he  was  a  barbarian,  with-  able  to  condemn,  though  they  were 
out  any  of  a  barbarian’s  virtues ;  and  certain  of  their  guilt ;  the  fourth  class 
it  was  his  heart’s  desire  to  render  the  consisted  of  persons  who  had  been 
age  as  barbarous  as  himself.  There-  employed  by  the  police  in  foreign 
fore  he  hated  liberty,  and,  if  it  were  countries,  and  having  failed  in  fidelityt 
possible,  would  suffer  neither  a  free  could  neither  be  brought  to  trial,  nor 
press,  nor  a  free  man,  to  exist  upon  set  at  liberty,  without  compromising 
the  face  of  the  earth.  the  safety  of  the  state  ;  the  fifth  were 

Two  of  his  decrees,  both  issued  a  dangerous  men,  belonging  to  the  diffe- 
few  weeks  only  before  the  marriage,  rent  united  countries,  who  could  not 
abundantly  evinced  this  disposition,  be  put  on  their  trial,  because  their 
By  the  one,  the  number  of  crimes  were  either  of  a  political  na- 
Feb.  5.  printers  and  booksellers  in  ture,  or  anterior  to  the  union,  and  who 
France  was  ordered  to  be  could  not  be  set  at  liberty  without 
greatly  reduced  ;  they  who  were  per-  compromising  the  interests  of  the 
Blitted  to  continue  the  trade,  were  to  state.  “  Considering,  however,” 
take  out  a  license  from  the  police,  the  arch-tyrant  said,  **  that  his  jus- 
and  swear  that  they  would  neither  tice  required  him  to  assure  himself, 
print  nor  expose  to  sale  any  work  that  those  of  his  subjects  who  were 
tending  to  entrench  upon  the  interests  detained  in  the  state  prisons  were  de- 
of  the  state,  or  upon  the  duties  which  tained  there  for  lawful  causes,  with  a. 
subjects  owe  to  their  sdvereigns  ;  and  view  to  the  public  interest,  and  not 
they  were  bound  to  indemnify  the  from  private  considerations  and  pas- 
persons  whom  this  decree  threw  out  sions  ;  that  it  was  fit  to  establish  le- 
qf  their  business.  The  gal  and  solemn  fqrms  for  the  exami- 
March  3.  other,  under  the  title  of  nation  of  every  case,  and  that  in  form% 
a  decree  for  the  relief  of  ing  the  process  of  this  inquiry,  giving 
certain  state  prisoners  in  France,  es-  the  first  decision  in  a  privy  council, 
tablished  eight  state  prisons  for  five  and  revising  anew  every  year  the 
classes  of  persons,  whom,  in  the  causes  of  the  detention,  to  ascertain 
words  of  the  decree,  it  was  neither  whether  it  should  be  prolonged,  he 
convenient  to  bring  before  the  courts  should  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
of  justice  for  trial,  nor  to  set  at  li-  state,  and  that  of  the  citizens,  he  had 
berty.  The  victims  condemned  to  decreed,  that  no  person  be  detain- 
these  dungeons  were  persons  who  ed  in  a  state  prison  but  by  virtue 
had  at  di^rent  times  made  attempts  of  a  decision  made  in  a  privy  coun- 
against  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  cil ;  that  the  detention  was  not  to  be^ 
who  would  be  condemned  to  capital  prolonged  beyond  a,  year,  unless  by  a 
punishments,  if  superior  considcra-  new  order ;  and  that  commissioneri 
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were  to  inspect  these  prisons  once  a 
month,  and  dischartre  all  such  as  were 
not  detained  strictly  according  to 
law.”  Thus,  under  the  pretext  of 
reliering  state  prisoners,  did  Buo> 
naparte  establish  eight  Bastilles  in 
France,  where  all  persons  whom  he 
should  think  proper  to  suspect  were 
to  be  imprisoned,  without  being  ever 
brought  to  trial,  or  even  put  upon 
their  justification.  Oppressions  of 
this  kind  have  been  sometimes  prac¬ 
tised,  but  never  before  avowed  ;  this 
is  the  first  time  that  they  were  ever 
made  an  acknowledged  and  perma¬ 
nent  part  of  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  ambition  of  Buonaparte  was 
as  little  likely  to  be  satisfied  by  this 
marriage,  as  his  heart  was  to  be  sof¬ 
tened.  Hints  were  given  at  this  ve¬ 
ry  time  concerning  his  future  views, 
which  Austria  could  not  misunder¬ 
stand.  “  The  Roman  and  German 
imperial  dignity,”  it  was  said,  **  which, 
with  regard  to  Rome,  had  long  been 
an  empty  name,  had  ceased  to  exist 
imon  tbe  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Francis ;  from  that  time,  therefore, 
the  great  Emperor  of  the  French  had 
a  ri^t  to  assume  the  title.  Napoleon, 
who  revoked  the  gifts  which  Charle¬ 
magne  made  to  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
mi^t  now,  as  legitimate  lord  para¬ 
mount  of  Rome,  uke  his  illustrious 

Predecessor,  style  himself  Roman  and 
'rench  Emperor.  He  restores  to  the 
Romans  the  eagle  which  Charlemagne 
brought  from  them,  and  placed  upon 
bis  palace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  he 
makes  them  sharers  in  his  empire 
and  his  glory ;  and  a  thousand  years 
after  the  reign  of  Charlema^e,  a  new 
medal  will  be  struck  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  Renovatio  Imperii.  After  ages 
of  oblivion,  the  Empire  of  the  West 
reappears  with  renovated  vigour ;  for 
Napoleon  the  Great  must  be  looked 
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on  as  the  founder  of  a  revived  West¬ 
ern  Empire,  and  in  this  character  he 
will  prove  a  blessing  to  civilized  Eu¬ 
rope.”  What  follows  is  worthy  of 
being  remarked  ;  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  all  speculations  of 
this  kind,  in  the  journals  which  are 
under  the  controul  of  Fiance,  spe^k 
the  language  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  ‘‘  The  peace  of  Europe  will 
thus  be  completely  re-established. 
The  great  number  of  well-meaning 
people,  to  whom  Napoleon’s  power 
seemed  oppressive,  while  they  co!ii<i- 
dered  themselves  as  exempt  from  any 
engagement  towards  him,  will  fulm 
their  new  duties  with  inviolable  fi¬ 
delity.  Considered  in  this  point  of 
view,  it  will  appear  that  the  re-esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Western  Empire 
is  a  duty  which  Napoleon  owes  not 
less  to  the  law  of  self  preservation, 
than  to  the  repose  of  Europe.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  in¬ 
tention  which  was  thus  Feh,  17. 
intimated,  a  Senatus  Con- 
sultum  appeared  early  in  the  year,  by 
which  it  was  decreed,  that  the  Roman 
states  should  be  united  to,  and  form 
an  integral  part  of,  the  French  em¬ 
pire.  They  were  divided  into  two 
departments,  called  Rome  andThrasi- 
mene.  The  city  of  Rome  was  decla¬ 
red  to  be  the  second  in  the  empire  ; 
the  prince  imperial  was  to  take  the 
title  of  King  of  Rome  |  and  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  crowned  in  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  the  emperors  were,  before 
the  tenth  year  of  their  reign,  to  be 
crowned  in  St  Peter’s.  By  the  same 
decree,  a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  at 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  popes. 
It  was  enacted,  that  at  their  eleva¬ 
tion  they  should  swear  never  to  act 
contrary  to  the  four  propositions  of 
the  Gallican  church,  adopted  in  an 
assembly  of  the  clergy,  in  1682,  and 
these  four  propositions  were  declared 
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common  to  all  the  catholic  churches 
of  the  empire.  Lands  to  the  value 
of  two  miUions  of  franks,  free  of  all 
impositions,  but  lying  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  were  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  pope,  who  was  to  have 

{lalaces  prepared  for  him  in  the  dif- 
lerent  parts  of  the  empire  where  he 
might  wish  to  reside,  but  who  was 
necessarily  to  have  one  at  Paris,  and 
another  at  Rome  ;  and  the  expences 
of  the  Sacred  College,  and  of  the 
Propaganda,  were  declared  imperial, 
that  as  little  infl  uence  as  possible  might 
remain  to  the 'degraded  head  of  the 
catholic  church. 

It  was  sufficiently  apparent  what 
rights  were  hereafter  to  be  claimed 
by  virtue  of  the  title  which  Buona¬ 
parte  had  thus  arrogated  for  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  Meantime  he  had  nearer 
objects  of  usurpation.  When  first 
this  adventurer  began,  like  a  knight 
of  romance,  to  parcel  out  duchies 
and  kingdoms  among  his  kinsmen  and 
followers,  it  was  thought  a  wise  as 
well  as  a  grateful  policy  ;  he  was  thus 
surrounding  France  with  states,  whose 
dependence  would  be  secured  as  much 
by  the  attachment  of  their  rulers,  as  by 
the  weakness  of  the  people ;  and  the 
desire  which  he  manifested  to  aggran¬ 
dize  the  children  of  Josephine  as  well 
as  his  own  brethren,  though  in  some 
measure  to  be  imputed  to  political 
motives,  seemed  to  show,  that  he  still 
retained  some  natural  feelings  and 
human  charities,  which  mitigated  his 
bloody  and  brutal  disposition.  Time, 
however,  discovered,  that  the  tyrant 
had  not  even  these  virtues  to  redeem 
him  from  his  vices.  Of  all  the  people 
of  the  continent,  the  Dutch  had  given 
to  France  the  least  cause  or  pretext 
of  complaint.  When  their  old  govern¬ 
ment,  rather  by  the  error  of  others 
than  its  own,  engaged  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobinc  war,  the  people  were  in  fa¬ 


vour  of  the  French  ;  as  a  people  they 
made  no  resistance  to  Pichegru  when 
he  entered  their  country,  and  they  as¬ 
sented  patiently,  if  not  cheerfully,  to 
a  revolution,  which  deprived  the  house 
of  Orange  of  its  hereditary  power. 
They  had  declared  war  against  Eng¬ 
land,  in  obedience  to  their  new  ally  ; 
their  government  had  been  changed, 
in  obsequious  imitation  of  every  change 
in  France  ;  they  had  lost  their  colo¬ 
nies  and  their  commerce  ;  they  had 
been  drained  by  repeated  contribu¬ 
tions  ;  their  soldiers  were  fighting  the 
battles  of  Buonaparte,  and  nothing 
was  left  them  but  the  bare  name 
of  independence ;  yet  the  name  was 
dear  to  a  people  whose  forefathers 
had  won  their  independence  by  so  long 
and  arduous  a  contest.  They  had 
been  fortunate  in  the  king  wliom  it 
had  pleased  the  tyrant  to  set  over 
them.  Louis  Buonaparte  was  a  gen¬ 
tle  and  well-meaning  man,  whothoiigb 
he  had  not  strength  of  mind,  like  Lu- 
cien,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
better  heart  in  defiance  of  Napoleon, 
was  yet  far  from  submitting  to  be¬ 
come,  like  the  wretched  intruder  in 
Spain,  the  despicable  but  guilty  in¬ 
strument  of  his  atrocious  policy.  He 
had  done  what,  considering  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  he  had  been 
forced  upon  the  Dutch,  it  seemed  al¬ 
most  impossible  that  he  should  do,— 
he  had  won  their  affections  ;  not  by 
any  good  which  he  was  enabled  to 
render  them,— the  tyrant  did  notleave 
him  power  enough  for  that, — but  by 
the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  people,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  attempted,  however  un- 
availingly,  to  prevent  or  soften  those 
measures  of  his 'remorseless  brother 
which  tended  to  increase  the  distress 
of  a  ruined  country. 

The  conduct  of  Louis  provoked 
Buonaparte,  who  seems  also,  to  have 
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hated  the  Dutch  more  than  any 
other  people  who  have  fallen  under 
his  power,  because  he  knew  their  old 
inclinations  and  commercial  habits  at¬ 
tached  them  to  the  English.  Me¬ 
naces  had  long  been  thrown  out  that 
he  was  determined  to  incorporate 
their  country  with  the  French  em¬ 
pire,  and  when  Louis  went  to  Paris 
to  witness  his  brother’s  divorce,  it  was 
feared  that  he  would  not  be  suffered 
to  return.  The  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  Dutch  continued  to 
Jan.  24.  fluctuate  till  the  latter  end 
of  January,  when  M.  Cham- 
pagny  made  known  to  their  minister 
for  foreign  affairsthe  resolution  which, 
he  said,  his  imperial  majesty  had  been 
forced  to  come  to,  in  consequence  of 
the  actual  situation  of  Europe.  If 
these  determinations,”  he  continued, 
**  are  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Holland,  the  emperor  is  cer¬ 
tainly  sorry  for  it,  and  has  adopted 
this  course  with  great  regret.  But 
the  unrelenting  Destiny  which  presides 
over  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and 
which  chuses  that  men  should  be  go¬ 
verned  by  events,  obliges  his  majesty 
to  follow  up  with  firmness  those  mea¬ 
sures  of  which  the  necessity  has*  been 
demonstrated  to  him,  without  suffer¬ 
ing  himself  to  be  turned  aside  by  se¬ 
condary  considerations.”  M.  Cham- 
pagny  then  proceeded  to  say,  “  that 
before  the  orders  in  council  of  No¬ 
vember  1 807,  there  was  but  little  in¬ 
convenience  to  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  the  common  cause,  in  the  com¬ 
merce  kept  up  by  Holland  with  Eng¬ 
land  ;  Marseilles,  Bourdeaux  and  Ant¬ 
werp  enjoyed  the  same  advantage,  ei¬ 
ther  through  the  agency  of  neutrals, 
or  by  borrowing  their  flag  ;‘and  the 
neutrals  thus  formed  a  sort  of  league 
between  the  powers  whom  the  sea  se¬ 
parated.  But  when  the  emperor  was 
forced  to  use  reprisals  against  theEng- 


lish  system  of  blockade,  by  decreeing 
the  blockade  of  the  British  isles,  neu¬ 
trals,  and  especially  the  Americans, 
demanded  an  explanation  of  this  mea¬ 
sure.  He  answered  them,  that  al¬ 
though  the  absurd  system  of  block¬ 
ade  was  a  state  altogether  of  intoler¬ 
able  usurpation,  he  bounded  himself 
to  stopping  the  commerce  of  the 
English  on  the  continent,  the  decree 
being  only  to  be  executed  upon  land. 
But  this  measure,  as  it  necessarily  shut 
the  ports  of  Holland  against  English 
commerce,  injured  the  mercantile  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  Dutch  and  was  repugnant 
to  their  ancient  habits ;  and  this  was 
the  first  cause  of  the  opposition  which 
began  to  prevail  between  France  and 
Holland.  From  that  time,”  said  M. 
Champagny,  «  his  imperial  majes¬ 
ty  could  not  but  observe  that  the 
King  of  Holland  was  divided  between 
his  most  imprescriptible  duties, — his 
duties  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  the 
mercantile  interests  of  the  Dutch  na¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  armed  himself  with  patience, 
and  shut  his  eyes,  expecting  some  in¬ 
cident  in  the  turn  of  events  which 
would  deliver  his  brother  from  the 
very  unpleasant  alternative  to  which 
he  found  himself  reduced.” 

This  manifesto  proceeded  to  state, 
that  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  Eng¬ 
land  declared  herself  sovereign  of  the 
ocean,  and  thought  proper  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  parlia¬ 
ment  over  the  whole  globe,  allowing 
neutrals  no  liberty  of  trade,  unless 
with  a  direct  profit  to  herself,  and 
thus  fixing  the  foundation  of  her  re¬ 
venue  upon  the  industry  of  other  na¬ 
tions, — a  plan  which  was  nothing  less 
than  a  public  assertion  of  universal 
sovereignty.  The  emperor  then  found 
himseir  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
an  extreme  part,  and  of  employing 
every  meansof  opposition  in  hispo  wet| 
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rather  than  suffer  the  world  to  bend 
under  the  yoke  which  the  English 
endeavoured  to  impose  upon  it.  He 
therefore  published  the  Milan  de* 
cree.  America  renounced  all  naviga¬ 
tion  and  commerce ;  thus  making  a  sa- 
crificeof  the  interest  of  the  moment  to 
that  which  is  her  perpetual  interest, 
the  preservation  of  her  independence. 
But  Holland,  upon  whom  the  success 
of  these  measures  depended  more  than 
upon  any  other  country,  was  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  their  execution,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  carry  on  a  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  the  common  enemy  of 
the  continent.  All  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  France  upon  this  subject 
were  useless,  and  his  imperial  majesty 
was  obliged  to  show  his  displeasure 
by  rigorous  measures.  Twice  he  shut 
the  French  custom-houses  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Holland  ;  they  were  shut 
at  this  moment,  so  that  the  Dutch 
had  no  legal  communication  with  the 
nations  of  the  continent,  and  the  em¬ 
peror  was  determined  not  to  open 
these  barriers  while  circumstances  re¬ 
mained  unchanged;  for  in  fact  it  would 
be  to  open  them  to  England.  The 
Dutch  nation,  said  Champagny,  far 
from  imitating  the  patriotism  of  the 
Americans,  have  been  guided  in  all 
their  transactions  solely  by  miserable 
mercantile  considerations. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  states¬ 
men  to  be  employed  in  such  nefarious 
projects  as  M.  Champagny,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  profligate  am¬ 
bition  could  never  have  found  a  fitter 
mouth-piece.  With  an  effrontery  of 
which  former  ages  afford  no  prece¬ 
dent,  this  minister  asserts  the  most 
direct  and  palpable  falsehoods,  avows 
the  most  unqualified  and  iniquitous 
rinciples  of  usurpation,  and,  while 
e  insults  the  common  feeling  and 
common  senseof  mankind,  blasphemes 
Providence,  by  representing  the  tyran¬ 


nical  acts  of  'Buonaparte  as  *<  the  will 
of  that  unrelenting  Destiny  which 
presides  over  the  affairs  of  the  world!’* 
The  remainder  of  liis  communication 
to  the  Dutch  minister  formed  a  fit 
sequel  to  this  preamble.  The  em- 

{leror,”  said  he,  «  observes  that  Hol- 
and  is  destitute  of  the  means  for  car¬ 
rying  on  war,  and  almost  without  re¬ 
sources  for  her  own  defence.  She  it 
without  a  marine  ;  the  sixteen  vessels 
which  she  ought  to  have  furnished 
have  been  dismantled.  She  is  with¬ 
out  energy  ;  during  the  last  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Engliw,  the  important 
position  of  Veere,  which  was  nei¬ 
ther  provisioned  nor  armed,  made  no 
resistance  ;  and  the  ihiportant  post 
of  Batz,  upon  which  might  have  de¬ 
pended  the  success  of  so  many  events* 
was  abandoned  six  hours  after  the 
appearance  of  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  enemy.  Without  an  army,  with¬ 
out  revenues,  it  might  also  be  said* 
without  friends  and  without  allies, 
the  Dutch  are  a  society  animated 
only  by  a  regard  to  their  commercial 
interests,  and  forming  a  rich,  useful* 
and  respectable  company,  but  not  a 
nation.”  It  was  a  new  feature  of 
tyranny  thus  to  behold  a  tyrant  in¬ 
sult  the  wretched  people  whom  he 
had  ruined.  “  If  therefore,”  he  said, 
“  England  should  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  her  orders  of  council,  the  present 
situation  of  Holland  would  in  that 
case  be  incompatible  with  the  system 
of  the  continent ;  and  his  imperial 
majesty  proposed,  first,  to  recal  home 
the  prince  of  his  blood  whom  he  had 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Holland ; 
for  the  first  duty  of  a  Fi-ench  prince, 
placed  in  the  line  of  hereditary  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  imperial  throne,  is  to¬ 
wards  that  throne  ;  when  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that,  all  others  must  give  way. 
The  first  duty  of  every  Frenchman, ' 
in  whatever  situation  destiny  may 
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place  him,  is  towards  his  country. 
Secondly,  to  occupy  all  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  in  Holland,  and  all  its  ports 
by  French  troops ;  and  thirdly,  to 
employ  every  means,  and  without  be* 
ing  stopt  by  any  consideration,  for 
making  Holland  enter  into  the  conti* 
nental  system,  and  finally  wresting  its 
ports  and  coasts  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  which  had  rendered  them  the  prin¬ 
cipal  entrepots  of  England.”  Thus 
did  Buonaparte  declare  that  he  would 
seize  Holland,  unless  the  English 
should  repeal  (heir  orders  in  council ; 
a  measure  over  which  Holland  could 
have  no  possible  controul.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  tyrant,  who  made  the 
continuance  of  their  nominal  indepen¬ 
dence  depend  upon  such  a  condition, 
was  determined  to  seize  the  country. 

The  poor  Hollanders  called  upon 
God,  and  upon  all  Europe,  to  witness 
that  they  had  not  deserved  the  heavy 
charges  which  were  brought  against 
them.  *“  Who,”  said  they,  “  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  this 
country  for  the  common  cause  ?  Ikow 
she  has  exhausted  herself  i  what  she 
has  suffered  i  To  say  nothing  of  the 
hundred  millions  of  specie  which  we 
gave  for  our  ransom  ;  nor  to  mention 
the  number  of  French  troops  years 
after  years  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  by 
this  little  spot  of  ground  ;  nor  of  the 
reat  number  of  ships  of  war  sacri- 
ced  in  the  common  contest ;  nor  of 
so  many  of  our  best  soldiers  and  sai¬ 
lors,  the  flower  of  our  youth,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  our  enemies  ;  nor 
of  our  burdens,  not  only  increased, 
but  almost  doubled  ;  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  the  things  immediately 
connected  with  the  cause  to  which 
we  are  accused  of  having  been  un¬ 
faithful.  Upon  the  Milan  decree,  did 
not  our  king  spontaneously  shut  all 
his  ports,  and  thereby  set  an  example 
to  the  Americans  i  Did  not  the  list 
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of  seizures  made  since  the  first  of 
April  last,  and  amounting  to  141  vea- 
sels  and  88  boats  and  waggons,  afford 
an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  his  intentions  ?  Have  we  not 
seen  our  king  refuse  entrance  to 
Dutch  ships,  laden  under  a  neutral 
flag  with  Dutch  property,  and  force 
them,  while  his  heart  bled  at  the  act, 
to  put  to  sea  in  the  midst  of  the  worst 
season  of  the  year,  and  in  stormy  wea¬ 
ther  i  Has  not  our  very  inland  con. 
veyance  been  subjected  to  new  and 
unheard-of  regulations  ?  That  con¬ 
traband  traffic  has  been  carried  on, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  has  it  not 
been  carried  on  everywhere  ?  can  it, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  entirely 
prevented  I  and,  more  particularly,  u 
It  possible  to  prevent  it  along  so  ex¬ 
tensive  a  line  of  coast  ?  And  it  must 
also  be  remembered,  that  smugglers 
often  support  this  traffic  by  vimence, 
and  that  applications  for  a  military 
force  to  oppose  them  have  in  many 
instances  not  been  attended  to,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  our  troops  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  common  cause  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Spain.  The  more,  there¬ 
fore,”  said  they,  “  we  feel  hurt  at 
this  unmerited  imputation,  the  more 
may  we  expect  from  the  justice  of 
the  emperor,  that,  on  being  better  in¬ 
formed,  and  looking  to  his  own  in¬ 
terest  and  that  of  France,  he  will 
cause  justice  to  be  done  to  our  king, 
and  not  expose  himself,  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  and  posterity,  to  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  having  adopted  against  a  loyal 
and  industrious  nation,  connected  by 
every  possible  tie  with  France  and 
her  imperial  ruler,  measures  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  their  in¬ 
dependence,  and  which  must  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  destruction  of  their  very 
existence  as  a  people.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that  the  great  Napoleon, 
assured  of  our  sincere  and  zealous 
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co-operation  in  the  system  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  will  place  his  highest  glory  in 
supporting  and  cherishing  a  people, 
to  whom,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1806,  he,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  has  guaranteed  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  constitutional  laws, 
their  independence,  the  integrity  of 
their  possessions  in  the  two  hemis¬ 
pheres,  and  their  political,  civil,  and 
religious  freedom  on  the  same  footing 
on  which  it  then  stood ;  a  people  who, 
from  the  government  of  his  brother, 
who  more  and  more  attracted  the  love 
and  esteem  of  the  nation,  expected 
once  more  to  enjoy  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity,  after  so  many  calamities.” 

These  were  indeed  the  groans  of  the 
Dutchmen!  A  specimen  of  what  they 
were  to  expect  was  given  them  at 
the  same  time  that  the  threat  was  held 
out,  by  a  decree,  in  which,  under  the 
plea  of  providing  for  the  security  of 
the  northern  frontiers  of  his  empire, 
and  placing  out  of  danger  the  dock¬ 
yards  and  arsenal  of  Antwerp,  Buo¬ 
naparte  ordered  an  army  to  be  form- 
ed  called  the  army  of  Brabant,  and 
took  all  the  country  between  the 
Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  ocean, 
for  the  territory  of  that  army.  This 
was  followed  by  an  order  to  all  the 
first  families  of  Brabant,  to  send  their 
sons,  from  the  age  of  eight  to  twelve, 
to  the  Lyceum  at  Paris,  in  order  to 
be  educated, — an  instance  of  tyranny 
unexampled  in  modem  times,  the 
children  being  manifestly  taken  from 
their  parents  to  be  held  as  hostages 
for  their  submission. 

Louis,  who  was  still  endeavouring 
to  intercede  for  a  people  whom  he 
sincerely  commiserated,  ad- 
Feb.  1.  dressed  a  letter  to  the  le¬ 
gislative  body  a  few  days 
after  this  publication  of  Champag- 
ny’s,  to  diminish,  he  said,  the  im¬ 
pression  which  so  unjust  and  asto¬ 


nishing  an  accusation  must  make  up¬ 
on  their  hearts,  as  well  as  upon  the 
heart  of  every  true  Hollander.  While 
Holland  retained  the  shadow  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Dutch  press  was  com¬ 
paratively  free,  and  the  letters  of  poor 
Louis,  which  appeared  during  this 
short  interval,  would  be  damning 
proofs  of  the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte, 
if  no  other  documents  existed.  They 
are  even  the  more  impressive,  from 
the  suppression  which  personal  and 
brotherly  feelings  tend  to  produce, 
as  much  as  political  considerations. 
“  While,”  said  he,  “  during  the  four 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  my  reign,  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  you  in  particular  who  were 
called  to  watch  over  her  interests, 
have  borne  with  so  much  difficulty 
and  distress,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  so  much  resignation,  the  doub¬ 
ling  of  the  imposts,  so  considerable 
an  augmentation  of  the  public  debt, 
and  armaments  so  great  and  so  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  the  population  and 
means  of  the  kingdom,  we  little 
thought  that  we  should  be  accused 
of  having  violated  our  engagements, 
and  of  not  having  done  enough,  at  a 
moment  when  the  state  of  maritime 
affairs  operated  upon  us  with  a  great¬ 
er  pressure  than  upon  all  other  coun- 
tries  collectively,  and  when,  to  com¬ 
plete  our  misfortunes,  we  are  also 
compelled  to  sustain  a  blockade  upon 
the  continent.  It  is  the  heartfelt 
consciousness  of  these  considerations 
which  should  lead  us  to  the  exercise 
of  patience,  till  the  moment  when  the 
justice  of  the  emperor  my  brother 
shall  make  reparation  for  a  charge  we 
have  so  little  deserved.  I  cannot  as¬ 
certain  how  long  I  may  yet  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  gratifying  the  first  and 
most  anxious  of  my  wishes,  that  of 
returning  to  my-  capital,  and  seeing 
myself  in  the  midst  of  you  at  this  dif- 
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Bcult  and  critical  juncture.  But, 
however  distant  that  period  may  be, 
be  assured  that  nothing  can  alter  my 
affection  for  the  nation,  and  my  at* 
tachment  to  her  interests,  nor  lessen 
you  in  my  esteem  and  confidence.” 

A  few  weeks  afterwards 
Feb.  21.  he  wrote  to  the  council  of 
state,  saying,  that  though 
three  months  had  now  nearly  expired 
since  he  left  Holland,  nothing  was 
yet  decided.  He  had  been  ill  mean* 
time,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  his  state  of  mind  did  not  accele* 
rate  his  recovery ;  having  recovered 
however,  he  told  them  he  would  not 
suffer  a  single  instant  to  pass  without 
repeating  to  them  the  assurance  that 
all  possible  exertions  should  continue 
to  be  made  for  preserving  the  exist* 
ence  of  the  kingdom.  “  We  can¬ 
not,”  said  he,  “  conceal  from  our¬ 
selves  that  this  will  cost  us  great  and 
difficult  sacrifices ;  but  I  shall  not 
hesitate,  if  there  be  but  a  possibility 
that  Holland,  after  all  that  can  be 
demanded  of  it,  may  be  suffered  to 
exist,  to  submit  myself  to  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  the  emperor  my  brother,  in 
the  just  expectation  that,  upon  the 
removal  of  all  the  causes  of  dissatis¬ 
faction,  w’e  shall  receive  those  indem¬ 
nifications  to  which  we  are  so  strong¬ 
ly  entitled,  and  which  will  be  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  us.  My  in¬ 
tention  in  submitting  myself  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  emperor  my  brother, 
in  every  thing  that  he  can  demand  of 
us,  is  to  convince  him  that  we  have 
many  enemies  ;  that  we  may  have 
been  the  victims  of  calumny,  of  petty 
passions  and  interests ;  but  that  w'e 
have  never  ceased  to  admire  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  still  will  continue  to  ad¬ 
mire  him,  and  to  conduct  ourselves 
as  true  friends  and  old  allies  of  France, 
tried  by  numerous  sacrifices  and  vari¬ 
ous  events.  Should  1  be  able  to  suc¬ 


ceed  in  this  purpose,  as  I  have  every 
reason  to  expect,  every  thing  else  will 
follow,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  both 
the  interest  and  inclination  of  France 
to  favour  and  aggrandize  her  friends, 
and  not  to  depress  them.  I  there¬ 
fore  entreat  you  to  unite  all  your  ef¬ 
forts  to  prevent  emigration  to  foreign 
countries,  andevery  proceeding  which 
might  indicate  despondency,  and  to 
exhort  the  nation  to  await  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  emperor  upon  our 
fate,  with  that  firmness  which  is  so 
peculiarly  their  character,  and  which 
so  intimately  belongs  to  the  justice 
of  their  cause.  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
what  every  individual  suffers.  I  have 
done  every  thing  to  plead  our  cause 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  loss  of  time,  nor  the  failure 
of  my  efforts,  nor  any  other  consider¬ 
ation,  has  been  able  to  deter  me  from 
my  purpose;  and,  accordingly,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  we  can 
come  to  any  arrangement,  which  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  our  ex- 
istence,  Holland  may  still  escape  the 

i)resent  impending  tempest ;  particu- 
arly  if,  after  all  this,  there  remain 
not  only  no  grounds,  but  even  no  pre¬ 
text  for  misunderstanding  and  dissa¬ 
tisfaction,  to  which  all  my  efforts  are 
directed.” 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  when 
Buonaparte  made  his  brother  King 
of  Holland,  he  could  be  so  ignorant 
of  his  character  as  to  suppose  he 
would  be,  like  Joseph  or  Jerome,  his 
mere  tool,  the  unreflecting  and  obe¬ 
dient  instrument  of  his  capricious 
and  tyrannical  humour.  It  would 
have  been  as  easy  for  him  to  have 
annexed  Holland  to  his  empire  then 
as  now  ;  the  people  were  equally 
subdued,  equally  helpless,  and  his 
own  overwhelming  force  was  compa¬ 
ratively  greater ;  for  Spain,  which 
was  now  the  grave  of  bis  armies,  was 
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then  among  the  most  Submissive  and 
most  useful  of  his  dependent  allies. 
Emperor  of  France  himself,  one  bro¬ 
ther  upon  the  throneof  Naples,  which 
he  had  fairly  conquered,  and  where 
the  change  of  dynasty  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  for  the  worse,  and  the  other 
placed  over  the  Dutch,  if  not  by  their 
choice,  Certainly  with  their  assent, 
it  seems  probable  that  at  the  time  he 
designed  these  arrangements  to  be 
ermanent.  The  crimes  which  he 
ad  then  committed,  he  might  have 
concealed,  even  from  himself,  under 
the  cloak  of  policy,  representing  them 
as  necessary  acts  for  the  security  of 
his  own  person,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  his  family.  But  since  that 
period  he  had  become  drunk  with 
power;  having  failed  in  Spain  to  effect 
the  greatest  of  all  his  ambitious  pro¬ 
jects  by  fraud,  he  had  determined  to 
carry  it  through  by  the  most  remorse¬ 
less  and  bloody  means  : — ^tbe  princi¬ 
ples  which  he  from  that  time  avowed 
were  as  atrocious  as  the  system  which 
he  carried  on ;  and  for  the  sake  of  ob¬ 
taining  universal  empire,  he  seems  to 
have  set  God  and  man  equally  at  de¬ 
fiance,  and  to  have  devoted  himself 
to  the  execration  of  mankind,  as  long 
as  his  name  shall  be  held  in  remem¬ 
brance.  From  that  time  he  seems 
to  have  cast  off  the  last  fingerings  of 
human  feeling,  and  those  who  had 
been  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  were 
now  to  be  sacrificed  without  com- 
UDCtion,  if  they  stood  in  the  way  of 
is  wild  projects.  His  divorce  was 
the  first  instance  of  this  alteration  ; 
the  same  cause  for  it  existed  when 
he  had  taken  the  imperial  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  pope  and  placed  it 
himself  upon  the  head  of  Josephine  ; 
but  he  remembered  at  that  time  how 
greatly  his  first  advancement  had  been 
owing  to  his  marriage,  and  perhaps  he 
felt  tor  the  good  qualities,  and  unof¬ 


fending  disposition  of  his  wife,  at 
much  affection  as  was  compatible  with 
his  nature.  Louis  was  the  next  vic¬ 
tim  ;  and  here  there  was  neither  cause 
nor  pretext  for  humiliating  thebrother 
whom  he  had  raised ;  nor  was  there# 
as  in  the  case  of  Josephine,  an  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  emperor’s  pleasure# 
which  may  possibly  on  her  part  have 
been  perfectly  sincere.  Louis  sub¬ 
mitted  indeed  to  what  he  could  not 
resist ;  but  it  was  not  without  long 
and  earnest  struggles,  private  repre¬ 
sentations  and  entreaties,  and  public 
rotestations,  which  the  tyrant  must 
ave  felt  as  more  cutting  than  the 
keenest  invective  of  his  enemies.  This 
poor  prince,  who  had  been  placed 
upon  a  throne  which  did  not  belong 
to  him,  by  no  crime  of  his  own,  was 
compelled  to  revoke  the  few  acts  of 
royal  authority  which  he  bad  exer¬ 
cised,  to  unmake  his  nobility,  and 
reduce  all  his  marshals  to  their  for¬ 
mer  rank  of  admirals  or  generals. 
These  appointments,  he  pleaded,  had 
been  productive  of  various  inconve¬ 
niences  ;  they  ill  corresponded  with 
the  present  situation  of  Hcdland,  and 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  other  states  in  alliance 
with  France  ;  but,  above  all,  he  was 
anxious  to  avoid  whatever  might  be 
inconsistent  with  the  views  of  his  il¬ 
lustrious  brother,  the  emperor  and 
king. 

At  length  a  treaty  (if 
that  name  may  be  ap-  March  16. 
plied  to  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  two  parties,  the  one  of  whom  is 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  other) 
was  concluded  between  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  they  being,  according  to  the 
preamble,  desirous  of  terminating  the 
differences  that  had  arisen  between 
them,  and  of  making  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Holland  harmonize  with  the 
new  circumstances  wherein  the  Eng; 
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lish  orders  in  council  had  placed  all 
the  maritime  powers.  It  provided, 
that  until  those  orders  should  be  so¬ 
lemnly  abrogated,  all  commerce  what¬ 
ever  should  be  prohibited  between 
the  ports  of  Holland  and  England  ; 
and  should  there  be  reasons  for  ant¬ 
ing  licenses,  those  only  were  to  be  va¬ 
lid  which  were  delivered  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor  ;  that  is,  they  were  to 
be  granted  by  the  French  and  not 
the  Dutch  government.  To  see  that 
this  part  of  the  agreement  was  carried 
into  complete  effect,  officers  of  the 
French  customs  were  to  be  placed  at 
the  mouthsof  all  the  rivers,  with  acorps 
of  18,000  men,  of  whom  6000  should 
be  French,  and  all  be  paid,  fed,  and 
clothed  by  the  Dutch  government. 
Zealand,  Dutch  Brabant,  the  terri¬ 
tory  between  the  Meuse  and  Waal, 
including  Nimeguen,  together  with 
the  Bommelwaard  and  the  territory 
of  Altona,  were  to  be  ceded  to  France, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  adopted  as  a 
constitutional  principle  in  France  that 
the  Thalxceg  of  the  Rhine  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  French  empire,  and 
as  the  dock-yards  of  Antwerp  were 
left  unprotected  and  exposed  by  the 
former  state  of  the  boundaries.  AllA- 
merican  ships  and  merchandize  which 
had  arrived  since  the  first  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1 809,  should  be  put  under  seques¬ 
tration  and  made  over  to  France,  in 
order  to  her  disposing  thereof  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  and  the 
state  of  her  political  relations  with 
the  United  States.  To  co-operate 
with  the  force  of  the  French  empire, 
Holland  should  have  afloat  a  squa¬ 
dron  of  nine  sail  of  the  line  and  six 
frigates,  armed  and  provided  with 
lix  months  stores,  and  ready  to  put 
to  sea  by  the  first  of  June  ensuing, 
and  also  a  flotilla  of  an  hundred  gpin- 
boats  or  other  armed  vessels.  This 
force  should  be  maintained  and  kept 


in  readiness  during  the  war.  All 
merchandize  of  English  manufacture 
was  prohibited  in  Holland ;  the  Dutch 
government  pledged  itself  to  extirpate 
the  contraband  trade ;  and  Buona¬ 
parte,  fully  confiding  in  the  manner  in 
which  these  engagements  would  be 
executed,  guaranteed  the  integrity  of. 
the  Dutch  possessions,  such  as  they 
were  pursuant  to  this  treaty. 

The  ratifications  of  this  treaty  were 
exchanged  on  the  SI  st  of  Marcn,  and 
on  the  same  day  Louis,  by  a  formal 
decree,  released  from  their  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  him  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  which' he  had  been 
compelled  to  cede,  and  of  which,  in 
fact,  Buonaparte  had  taken  possession 
before  he  thought  proper  to  give 
himself  even  this  pretext  of  a  claim. 
Louis  was  now  at  liberty  to  return 
to  Holland,  where,  in  reply  to  the 
addresses  of  his  council  of  state  and 
the  legislative  body,  he  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  himself  once  more 
in  the  midst  of  his  people,  notwith¬ 
standing,  he  said,  the  embarrassed 
circumstances  of  the  state  ;  he  relied 
'  upon  their  co-operation  in  re-esta¬ 
blishing  the  public  affairs,  and  told 
them  that  all  grounds  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  France  being  removed, 
he  expected  every  support  from  his 
august  brother  the  emperor,  provided 
no  fresh  subjects  of  dissatisfaction 
were  given.  When  Louis  expressed 
himself  thus,  he  thought  himself  en¬ 
titled  to  rely  upon  the  explanations 
and  communications  which  had  been 
made  to  him  respecting  the  treaty ; 
by  which,  in  reply  to  his  formal  and 
express  declaration,  he  had  been  as¬ 
sured  that  the  custom-house  officers 
should  interfere  only  in  matters  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  blockade }  that  the  French 
troops  should  be  stationed  only  on 
the  coasts  ;  that  the  domains.^of  the 
creditors  of  the  state  and  of  the  crown 
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should  be  respected  ;  that  the  debts 
of  the  ceded  territories  should  be 
charged  upon  France ;  that  from  the 
number  of  troops  a  deduction  should 
be  made  for  those  actually  at  the  dis. 
posal  of  France  in  Spain  ;  and  that 
the  necessary  time  should  be^ven 
for  the  maritime  armament.  These 
things  were  promised  him  ;  they  were 
not  indeed  inserted  in  the  treaty,  be¬ 
cause  that  was  dictated  by  Buona¬ 
parte  himself ;  but  this  was  of  no 
importance  ;  the  word  of  Buonaparte, 
in  whatever  manner  it  maybe  pledged, 
is  equally  worthless,  and  it  soon  ap¬ 
peared  that  this  treaty  was  to  be  ob¬ 
served  like  all  his  former  ones  with 
the  defenceless  Hollanders. 

Qudinot,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  French  army  which,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Bntisn  commerce,  was  de- 
May  IS.  signed  for  the  final  subju¬ 
gation  of  Holland,  gave 
orders  to  occupy  with  a  second  line 
of  troops  the  most  important  points 
which  were  suspected  to  be  used  as 
entrepots  for  contraband  goods 
the  promise  that  French  troops  should 
be  stationed  only  on  the  coasts  was 
thus  at  once  broken.  He  gave  or¬ 
ders  also,  that  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  should  establish  a  system  of  the 
most  active  vigilance,  and  inform 
themselves,  as  ^ey  easily  could,  he 
said,  who  the  inhabitants  were  that 
were  reputed  smugglers,  in  order  that 
every  person  guilty  of  introducing 
British  merchandize  and  prohibited 
goods,  or  of  holding  any  communi¬ 
cation,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  English,  might  be  immediately 
arrested,  and  tried  by  a  commission 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
These  orders  the  French  marshal  is¬ 
sued  by  his  own  authority,  without 
the  slightest  respect  to  Louis  or  the 
Dutch  government,  or  even  any  men¬ 


tion  of  them,  as  if  Holland  had  nei¬ 
ther  a  government  nor  a  king  of  its 
own.  Unable  as  Louis  was  to  resist 
this  usurpation  by  any  other  means 
than  ineffectual  remonstrance,  he  refu¬ 
sed  the  French  custom-honse  officers 
admission  into  Muyden,  Naarden,  and 
Diemer,  because  the  treaty,  he  said, 
only  authorized  them  to  be  stationed 
on  the  coast  and  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers ;  and  he  informed  Oudinot  and 
the  French  charge  d’affaires,  that  if 
the  capital  and  its  district  were  occu¬ 
pied,  he  should  consider  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  of  those  rights 
which  arc  deemed  most  sacred  among 
men. 

The  disposition  of  the  people  was 
shown  at  Rotterdam.  One 
evening  when  the  French  May  23. 
garrison  in  that  city  were 
paraded  in  the  great  market-place, 
the  boys  began  to  hoot  at  them  ;  the 

{>opulace,  indignant  at  seeing  these 
breign  soldiers  stationed  over  them 
for  the  express  purpose  of  rooting 
out  the  last  remains  of  that  trade  up¬ 
on  which  every  Dutchman  knew  that 
the  prosperity  of  his  country  depend¬ 
ed,  joined  in  the  outcry,  and  a  tumult 
ensued,  to  what  extent  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  said  that  many  volleys  were 
fired  upon  the  people.  A  proclama¬ 
tion  was  issued  by  the  burgomaster 
the  following  day,  which  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  an  insurrection  had  been 
intended.  “A  very  great  multitude,’* 
it  said,  had  been  assembled,  much 
more  numerous  than  usual,  who  had 
first  impeded  the  soldiers  when  exer¬ 
cising  by  their  violent  pressure,  then 
insulted,  pelted,  and  injured  them, 
and  followed  them  to  the  barracks.” 
A  reward  was  offered  for  discover¬ 
ing  the  instigator  of  these  outrages. 
Or  any  person  concerned  in  them, 
“  the  burgomaster  being  anxious,”  he 
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'•aid,  “  that  peace  and  traaquillity, 
which  ought  under  all  circumstances 
to  be  kept  within  the  city,  should  be 
maintained  ;  that  those  who  showed 
a  disposition  to  interrupt  the  same 
should  be  punished ;  and  that  the 
city  might  thus  be  secured  from  those 
inconveniences,  disorders,  and  inju* 
rious  consequences,  to  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  exposed.  Any  person, 
therefore,  who  should  offer  any  in¬ 
sult  to  the  French  soldiers  or  custom¬ 
house  officers,  not  merely  by  word  or 
deed,  but  by  look,  deportment,  or 

K'  re,  or  who  should  use  reproach- 
nguage  against  them,  or  any  ex¬ 
pressions  tending  to  a  breach  oi  the 
peace,  should  be  punished  according 
to  the  laws  of  tne  empire  and  the 
state  of  the  case,  even  to  the  extent 
of  capital  punishment.”  They  were 
threatened  with  the  laws  of  the  em¬ 
pire,— not  of  Holland.  Holland,  in¬ 
deed,  had  now  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
name.  At  Amsterdam,  a  livery  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  French  minister  received 
'  some  insult  from  the  people,  and  so 
fearful  were  the  Dutch  ^vemment 
that  this  should  be  magnified  into  a 
state  offence,  and  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  annexing  the  country  to  France, 
that  they  noticed  it  in  the  most  se¬ 
rious  manner ;  and  the  minister  of 
justice  and  police  was  expressly  com¬ 
manded  to  make  known  the  king’s 
Jiighest  displeasure  and  indignation  at 
the  offence ! 

Louis  might  have  spared  himself 
this  act  of  unavailing  humiliation.  In¬ 
stead  of  6000  French  troops,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  treaty,  20,000  were  as¬ 
sembling  in  Utrecht  and  its  environs  ; 
but  he  was  assured  by  the  French  mi¬ 
nister  that  it  was  by  no  means  the  em¬ 
peror’s  intention  to  occupy  Amster¬ 
dam.  On  the  16th  of  June  he  recei¬ 
ved  this  direct  assurance  from  Buo- 
.  naparte’s  charge  d’affaires  ;  on  the 


29th,official  communication  was  made 
to  him  that  the  emperor  insisted  upon 
establishing  the  head-quarters 'of  the 
French  army  in  that  capital.  Louis, 
who  had  submitted  to  so  many  wrongs 
and  cruel  outrages,  did  not  wait  for 
the  last  indignity  which  his  remorse¬ 
less  brother  would  now  so  soon  have 
-inflicted  ;  rather  than  be  deposed,  or 
compelled  to  sign  a  form  of  abdica¬ 
tion  of  that  brother’s  dictating,  he 
determined,  while  he  was  yet  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  own  words,  to  avow  to 
Holland  and  to  all  Europe  what  the 
real  causes  were  which  drove 
him  from  the  throne.  “Con-  July 
sidering,”  said  he,  “  that  the 
unfortunate  state  in  which  this  coun¬ 
try  now  is  arises  from  the  displea¬ 
sure  which  the  emperor  my  brother 
has  conceived  against  me  ;  consider¬ 
ing  that  all  endeavours  and  sacrifices 
on  my  part  to  support  this  state  of 
things,  nave  been  fruitless ;  consider¬ 
ing,  lastly,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  cause  of  the  present  state 
of  things  is  to  be  attributed  to  my 
having  been  unfortunate  enough  to 
displease  my  brother  and  to  have  lost 
his  friendship,  and  that  I  therefore 
am  the  only  obstacle  to  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  these  incessant  differences  and 
misunderstandings  ;  by  these  letters, 
published  by  our  own  free  will,  we 
do  from  this  moment  resign  the  royal 
dignity  of  this  kingdom  of  Holland 
in  favour  of  our  weU-bcloved  son  Na¬ 
poleon  Louis,  and  in  failure  of  him, 
in  favour  of  his  brother  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon.”  As  a  last  act  of  autho¬ 
rity,  he  committed  the  custody  of  the 
minor  king  to  his  ministers  and  pro¬ 
visional  council  of  regency,  till  the 
queen  should  arrive,  in  whom,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  constitution  under  the  gua¬ 
rantee  of  Buonaparte,  the  regency  was 
then  to  vest.  This  act  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  short  address  to  the  peo- 
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pk,  telling  them  that  he  had  thus  re¬ 
signed  his  rank*  being  convinced  that 
be  could  effect  nothing  more  for  their 
welfaret  but  considenng  himself,  on 
the  contrary,  as  an  obstacle  which 
might  prevent  the  good-will  and  in¬ 
tentions  of  his  brother  towards  them. 
**  Hollanders,**  he  continued,  “  never 
shall  I  forget  so  good  and  virtuous  a 
people.  My  last  thought,  as  well  as 
•  my  last  sighs,  shall  be  for  your  hap¬ 
piness.  On  leaving  you,  I  cannot 
sufficiently  recommend  you  to  receive 
well  the  ^military  and  civil  officers  of 
France.  This  is  the  only  means  to 
gratify  his  majesty  the  emperor,  on 
whom  your  fate,  that  of  your  chil- 
'  dren,  and  that  of  your  whole  country, 
depends.  And  now,  as  ill  will  and 
calumny  can  no  longer  reach  me,  at 
least  so  far  as  relates  to  you,  1  have 
a  well-founded  hope,  that  you  will  at 
length  find  the  reward  for  all  your 
sacrifices,  and  for  all  your  magnani¬ 
mous  firmness.** 

The  same  gazette,  in  which  this 
extraordinary  act  of  abdication  ap¬ 
peared,  contained  an  official 
July  S.  notice  from  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  Van  Der  Ca- 
pellen,  that  the  French  would  enter 
Amsterdam  on  the  following  day. 
It  was  declared  to  be  Louis’s  express 
will  and  desire,  that  the  troops  of  his 
illustrious  brother  might  be  welco- 
med  in  a  suitable  manner;  that  all 
persons  would  concur  in  receiving 
them  with  friendship  and  esteem,  and 
treat  them  as  was  due  to  friends  and 
allies,  and  especially  to  the  troops  of* 
the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Their  dis- 
cipline,  it  was  said,  was  a  guarantee 
to, the  inhabitants  for  the  safety  of 
their  persons  and  property ;  every 
one  must  be  sensible  of  how  much 
importance  it  was  to  fulfil,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  utmost  wishes  of  his  majes¬ 
ty  ;  and  he  therefore  confided,  that 
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the  people  of  Amsterdam  would  zea¬ 
lously  co-operate  in  that  which  was 
of  such  imperative  importance  to  their 
city  and  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
avoid  the  destructive  consequences 
which  must  ensue,  should  they,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  expectation,  be  guilty 
of  an  opposite  conduct.  This  awe¬ 
ful  warning  sufficiently  shows  the 
opinion  which  the  government  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  popular  feeling,  and 
that  they  were  not  without  appre¬ 
hensions  of  a  massacre  like  that  of 
Madrid. 

Oudinot  entered  Amsterdam  in 
time  to  prevent  the  publication  of  a 
letter  from  Louis  to  the  Legislative 
Body,  containing  a  full  and  explicit 
account  of  the  motives  of  his  conduct. 
This  most  important  paper,  however, 
found  its  way  to  England,  and  in  a 
manner  which  left  no  doubt  of  its 
authenticity.  He  began  by  saying, 
that  his  ministers  were  charged  to 
present  to  them  the  resolution  to 
which  he  had  seen  himself  driven  by 
the  military  occupation  of  his  capi¬ 
tal  ;  that  hie  had  hoped  a  treaty,  the 
conditions  of  which  had  been  imposed 
by  the  emperor  himself,  would  have 
been  observed  ;  that  he  had  been  as¬ 
sured,  on  the  16th,  by  the  French 
charge  d’affaires,  that  the  emperor 
did  not  intend  to  occupy  Amsterdam, 
and  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  was  offi¬ 
cially  informed  that  it  was  to  be  made 
the  head-quarters  of  the  French  ar¬ 
my.  Thus  had  he  been  deceived. 
It  could  not  be  doubted  that  he  would 
have  resigned  himself  to  suffer  new 
humiliations  for  his  people,  if  he  could 
have  hoped  to  prevent  calaqiities  ; 
but  when  an  entire  army,  a  crowd  of 
custom-house  officers,  and  the  nation 
al  army  itself  were  placed  out  of  the 
powerof  the  government,— -when  eve¬ 
ry  thing  was  under  the  orders  of  a 
foreign  officer,  he  could  no  longer  de- 
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eeive' himself ;  and  if  the  absolute  de> 
▼otion  which  he  had  manifested  had 
served  only  to  drag  on  the  existence 
of  the  country  for  three  months,  he 
had  the  cruel  and  painful  satisfaction, 
hut  the  only  one  he  could  now  have, 
that  he  had  performed  his  duty  to  the 
last,  and  that,  if  he  might  be  permit¬ 
ted  so  to  express  himself,  he  had  car¬ 
ried  his  sacriBces  for  the  existence, 
and  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country,  to  an  unjustifiable 
extent. 

But,”  said  he;  “  after  these  sa¬ 
crifices,  I  should  be  extremely  culpa¬ 
ble  if  I  could  rest  satisfied  with  the 
title  of  king,  being  no  longer  but  an 
instruntent )  and  no  longer  command¬ 
ing,  not  only  in  the  country,  but  even 
in  my  capitu ;  and  soon,  perhaps,  not 
even  in  my  own  palace.  1  should, 
nevertheless,  be  witness  to  every  thing 
that  should  be  done,  without  the 
power  of  doing  any  thing  for  my  peo¬ 
ple  ;  responsible  lor  all  events,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  prevent,  or  to  influ¬ 
ence  them.  1  shoidd  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  complaints  of  both  sides, 
and  perhaps  have  occasioned  great 
misfortunes;  by  doing  which,  1  should 
have  betrayed  my  conscience,  my  peo¬ 
ple,  and  my  duty.  1  have  for  a  long 
time  foreseen  the  extremity  to  which! 
am  now  reduced,  but  I  could  not  have 
prevented  it  without  sacrificing  my 
mostsacred  duties,  without  ceasing  to 
have  at  heart  the  interest  of  my  peo¬ 
ple,  and  without  ceasing  to  connect 
my  fate  with  that  of  the  country. 
This  I  could  not  do  !  Now  that 
Holland  is  reduced  to  this  condition, 
I  have,  as  King  of  Holland,  but  one 
course  to  take,  and  that  is,  to  abdi¬ 
cate  the  throne  in  favour  of  my  chil¬ 
dren.  Any  other  course  would  have 
only  augmented  the  misfortunes  of 
my  reign.  I  should  have,  with  deep 
iTgret,  -discharged  that  tender  duty  ; 
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and  I  diould,  perhaps,  have  seen  the 
peaceful  inhabitants,  too  often  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  quarrels  of  governments, 
ruined  at  one  blow.  How  could  the 
idea  of  any  sort  of  resistance  havo 
entered  my  mind  !  My  children,  bom 
Frenchmen  like  myself,  would  have 
seen  the  blood  of  their  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  shed  in  a  jiut  cause,  but  one 
which  might  nevertheless  be  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  exclusively  mine.  I  ^d 
therefore  but  one  course  to  adopt. — 
My  brother,  so  violently  irritated 
against  me,  is  not  so  against  nay  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  doubtless  be  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  what  he  has  done,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  inheritance  ;  since  he 
has  not,  nor  can  have,  any  subject  of 
complaint  against  this  child,-wbo  will 
not,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  reign 
hknself.  His  mother,  to  whom  the 
regency  appertains  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  will  do  every  thing  that  shall 
be  agreeable  to  the  emperor  my  bro¬ 
ther,  and  will  succeed  better  than 
myself,  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
never  to  be  successful  in  my  endea¬ 
vours  of  that  kind ;  and  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  maritime  peace, — perhaps  be¬ 
fore, — my  brother,  knowing  the  state 
of  things  in  this  country,  the  esteem 
its  inhwitants  merit,  how  much  their 
welfare  accords  with  the  interests 
well  understood  of  his  empire,  will  do 
for  this  country  all  it  has  a  right  to 
expect,  as  the  reward  of  its  nume¬ 
rous  sacrifices  to  France,  of  its  fide¬ 
lity,  and  the  interest  with  which  it 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  those  who  judg^e 
of  it  without  prejudice.  Perhaps  I  am 
the  only  obstacle  to  the  reconciliation 
of  this  country  with  France  ;  and 
should  that  be  so,  1  might  find  some 
kind  of  consolation  in  dragging  out 
the  remainder  of  a  wandering  and  a 
languishing  life  at  a  distance  from  the 
first  objects  of  my  whole  affection — 
this  good  people,  and  my  son.  These 
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are  my  principal  motires  ;  there  are 
others  equally  powerful,  with  respect 
to  which  I  must  be  silent,  but  they 
will  easily  be  dirined.— The  emperor 
my  brother  must  feel  that  1  could 
not  act  otherwise.  Though  strong* 
ly  prejudiced  ag^st  me,  he  is  great, 
and,  when  his  irritation  subsides,  can¬ 
not  but  be  just. — As  to  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  should  be  much  more  unhap- 
y  eren  than  I  am,  if  possible,  could 
imagine  that  you  would  not  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  my  intentions.  May  the  end 
of  my  career  prove  to  the  nation  and 
to  you  that  I  have  never  deceived  you ; 
that  1  have  had  but  one  aim — the 
true  interest  of  the  country ;  that  the 
faults  I  may  have  committed  are  sole¬ 
ly  to  be  ascribed  to  my  zeal,  wliich 
led  me  to  aim  at  not  what  was  ab¬ 
solutely  the  matest  good,  but  the 
best  that  could  be  attained  under  all 
the  difficulties  of  existing  circumstan¬ 
ces.  I  had  never  calculated  'upon 
governing  a  nation  so  interesting,  but 
so  difficult  to  govern,  as  yours.  Be 
pleased,  gentlemen,  to  be  my  advo¬ 
cates  with  the  nation,  and  cherish  a 
confident  attachnaent  to  the  Prince 
Royal,  who  will  deserve  it,  if  I  may 
judge  from  his  good  disposition.  The 
ueen  has  the  same  interests  as  myself, 
cannot,  gentlemen,  conclude,  with¬ 
out  recommending  to  you,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  interest  and  of  the  existence  of 
so  many  families,  whose  lives  and  pro¬ 
perty  would  be  infallibly  compromi¬ 
sed,  to  receive  the  French  with  the 
attention,  with  the  kindness  and  the 
cordiality  which  is  due  to  the  brave 
troops  of  the  first  nation  in  the  world; 
to  your  friends,  to  your  allies,  who 
consider  obedience  as  the  first  of  du¬ 
ties,  but  who  cannot  fail  to  esteem  the 
more,  the  more  they  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it,  a  nation,  brave,  industri¬ 
ous,  and  worthy  of  esteem,  imder 


every  consideration.  In  whatever 
place  I  may  terminate  my  existence, 
the  name  of  Holland,  and  the  most 
lively  prayers  for  its  happiness,  will 
be  my  last  words,  and  occupy  my 
last  thoughts.” 

This  letter,  as  well  as  the  act  of 
abdication,  was  dated  from  Haarlem 
on  the  first  of  July.  That  evening  he 
had  appointed  a  select  party  of  friends 
to  meet  him  there  at  his  palace ;  the 
company  broke  up  between  eleven 
and  twelve,  after  which  he  left  the 
palace  by  a  private  door ;  a  plain  car¬ 
riage  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  wood,  and  he  drove  off.  The 
French  entered  Amsterdam  on  the 
4th;  and  the  Royal  Courier,  instead 
of  containing  his  affecting  address, 
which  the  government  not  improba¬ 
bly  delayedfrom  fear,  was  compelled 
to  fill  its  columns  with  an  account  of 
Oudinot's  entrance,  the  flattery  of 
the  constituted  authorities  towards 
the  agent  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  joy 
of  the  people  of  Amsterdam  ;  the  ad¬ 
miration  with  which  they  beheld  the 
all-conquering  bands  of  Buonaparte, 
and  the  eager  affection  with  which 
th^  welcomed  them. 

Buonaparte  had  not  expected  that 
Louis  would  have  the  courage  thus 
to  appeal  to  the  opinion  of  the  world 
against  him.  The  act  by  which  he 
abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of  his 
son,  ought  not  to  have  appeared,  M. 
Champagny  said,  without  a  previous 
concert  with  the  emperor,— it  could 
have  no  force  without  his  approba¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  worthy  minister  of  a 
perfidious  tyrant  then  began  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question,  whether  the  ar¬ 
rangement  made  by  the  King  of  Hol¬ 
land  ought  to  be  confirmed.  **  The 
union  of  Belgium  with  France,”  he 
said,  **  had  destroyed  the  independence 
of  Holland ;  her  system  had  neces¬ 
sarily  become  the  same  as  that  •f 
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France,  and  she  was  obliged  to  take 
part  in  all  the  maritime  wars  of  France, 
as  if  she  were  one  of  her  provinces. 
This  was  not  all ;  since  the  arsenal 
of  the  Scheldt  had  been  formed,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the 
Scheldt  had  been  annexed  to  France, 
the  part  of  Holland  which  was  still 
alien  to  the  empire  was  deprived  of 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  part 
united  to  it.  Rotterdam  and  Dord- 
fecht  were  thus  already  on  the  brink 
of  ruin ;  and  Holland, being  compelled 
to  make  common  cause  with  France, 
had  to  support  the  charges  of  the  al¬ 
liance,  without  reaping  any  of  its  be- 
•  nefits.  Her  public  debt  amounted  to 
between  85  and  90  millions,  a  fourth 
more,than  the  debt  of  the  whole  em¬ 
pire  ;  the  people  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  three-and-twenty  distinct 
descriptions  of  contributions  ;  the 
Dutch  nation  was  sinking  under  the 
burden,  and  could  no  longer  support 
it,  nevertheless  the  necessary  expences 
of  the  government  required  that  it 
should  be  augmented.  The  budget 
for  the  marine  in  the  last  year  scarcely 
sufficed  for  the  pay  of  the  men  and 
the  cxpence  of  the  arsenals,  and  did 
not  admit  of  the  equipment  of  a  single 
ship  of  war ;  triple  that  sum  would 
be  requisite  to  provide  for  the  arma¬ 
ment  which  had  been  stipulated  for  in 
the  late  treaty, — an  armament  which 
was  the  minimum  of  the  naval  force 
requisite  for  the  defence  of  Holland. 
The  war  budget  scarcely  maintained 
the  fortresses  and  »<ixteen  battalions, 
and  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  was 
more  than  eighteen  months  in  arrear. 

If,”  said  Champagny,  “  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  your  majesty  main¬ 
tain  the  recent  dispositions,  by  as¬ 
signing  to  Holland  a  provisional  go¬ 
vernment,  you  will  only  be  prolong¬ 
ing  her  painful  agony.  If  the  go- 


vemnient  of  a  prince  in  the  vigour  of 
life  has  left  the  country  in  so  mstress- 
ed  a  situation,  what  can  be  expected 
from  a  long  minority  i  It  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  saved  but  by  a  new  order  of 
things.  The  period  of  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  Holland  was,  when  it 
formed  part  of  the  greatest  monarchy 
then  in  Europe.  Her  incorporation 
with  the  great  empire  is  the  only  stable 
condition  in  which  Holland  can  hence¬ 
forth  repose  from  her  sufferings  and 
long  vicissitudes,  and  recover  her  an¬ 
cient  prosperity.  Thus  ought  your 
majesty  to  decide  in  favour  of  such 
an  union,  for  the  interest,  nay  more, 
for  the  salvation  of  Holland.  She 
ought'  to  be  associated  in  our  bless¬ 
ings,  as  she  has  been  associated  in  our 
calamities.  But  another  interest  still 
more  imperiously  indicates  to  your 
majesty  the  conduct  which  you  ought 
to  adopt.  Holland  is,  in  fact,  a  shoot 
from  the  French  territory ;  it  consti¬ 
tutes  a  portion  of  soil  necessary  to 
complete  the  form  of  the  empire.  To 
become  full  master  of  the  Rhine,  your 
majesty  should  advance  to  the  Zuy- 
der  Sea.  By  this  means  all  the  rivers 
which  have  their  source  in  France,  or 
which  wash  the  frontiers,  will  belong 
to  you  as  far  as  the  sea.  To  leave  the 
mouths  of  your  rivers  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  strangers,  would,  in  fact,  sire, 
confine  your  power  to  an  ill.limited 
monarchy,  instead  of  erecting  an  im¬ 
perial  throne.  To  leave  in  the  power 
of  foreigners  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt, 
would  be  tantamount  to  submitting 
your  laws  to  them ;  it  would  render 
your  manufactures  and  commerce  de- 

Eendent  on  the  powers  who  should 
e  in  possession  of  those  mouths ;  it 
would  admit  a  foreign  influence  in 
that  which  is  most  important  to  the 
happiness  of  your  subjects.  The  an- 
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nexation  of  Holland  is  still  necessary 
to  complete  the  system  of  the  em. 
pirc* 

M.  Champagny  then  affirmed,  that 
this  was  particularly  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  British  orders  in  council ; 
that  the  emperor  had  twice  been  obli¬ 
ged  to  close  his  custom  houses  to 
the  trade  of  Holland  since  those  or¬ 
ders  were  issued,  in  consequence  of 
which  Holland  was  insulated  from 
the  empire  and  the  continent ;  and 
that,  after  the  peace  of  Vienna,  it  was 
in  his  contemplation  to  annex  the 
country  to  France.  “  You  were  in¬ 
duced,”  pursued  the  minister,  to 
abandon  tnis  idea  from  considerations 
that  no  longer  exist.  You  agreed 
with  reluctance  to  the  treaty  of  the 
14th  March,  which  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  Holland,  without  meet¬ 
ing  any  one  view  of  your  majesty. 
The  obstacle  which  prevented  it  has 
now  disappeared  of  itself.  Your 
majesty  owes  it  to  your  empire  to 
take  advantage  of  a  circumstance 
which  so  naturally  leads  to  the  union. 
There  can  be  none  more  favourable 
for  the  execution  of  your  project. — 
Your  majesty  has  established  at  Ant¬ 
werp  a  powerful  arsenal.  The  as¬ 
tonished  Scheldt  swells  with  pride  to 
behold  20  vessels  of  the  first  rate 
bearing  your  majesty’s  flag,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  its  shores  that  were  formerly 
scarcely  visited  by  trading  vessels. 
But  the  great  designs  of  your  majes¬ 
ty,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  fully  ac¬ 
complished  except  by  the  union  of 
Holland.  It  is  necessary  to  complete 
so  astonishing  a  creation.  Under 
your  majesty’s  energetic  government, 
the  ensuing  year  will  not  terminate 
before,  by  calling  into  action  the  ma¬ 
ritime  resources  of  Holland,  a  fleet 
of  40  sail  of  the  line,  'and  a  great 
number  of  troops  shall  be  assembled 
in  the  Scheldt  and  Texel,  to  dispute 


with  the  British  government  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  sea,  and  repel  its  un- 
just  claims.^— So  that  it  is  not  the  in¬ 
terest  of  France  alone  that  calls  for 
this  union  ;  it  is  that  of  continental 
Europe,  who  applies  to  France  to  re¬ 
pair  the  losses  of  her  marine,  and 
combat,  on  her  own  element,  the 
enemy  of  the  prosperity  of  Europe  { 
whose  industry  it  has  not  been  able 
to  stifle,  but  whose  communications 
it  obstructs  by  its  insolent  claims,  and 
the  vast  number  of  its  ships  of  war. 
Finally,  the  union  of  Holland  aug¬ 
ments  the  empire,  in  rendering  more 
close  the  frontiers  she  defends,  and 
in  adding  to  the  security  of  its  ar¬ 
senals  and  docks.  It  enriches  it  by 
an  industrious,  thrifty,  and  laborious 

31e,  who  will  add  to  the  stock  of 
ic  wealth,  in  increasing  their  pri¬ 
vate  fortunes.  There  are  no  people 
more  estimable,  or  better  adapted  to 
derive  benefit  from  the  advantages 
which  the  liberal  policy  of  your  go¬ 
vernment  affords  to  industry.  France 
could  not  have  made  a  more  valuable 
acquisition. — ^The  annexation  of  Hol¬ 
land  to  France  is  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  union  of  Belgium.  It 
completes  your  majesty’s  empire,  as 
well  as  the  execution  of  your  system 
of  war,  politics,  and  trade.  It  is  the 
first,  but  a  necessary  step  towards 
the  restoration  of  your  navy ;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  heaviest  blow  which  your  ma¬ 
jesty  could  inflict  upon  England. — 
As  to  the  young  prince,  who  is  so 
dear  to  your  majesty,  he  has  already 
felt  the  effects  of  your  good  will. 
You  have  bestowed  on  him  the  grand 
duchy  of  Berg.  He  has  therefore 
no  occasion  for  any  new  establish¬ 
ment.” 

This  report  was  the  pre¬ 
face  to  a  decree,  declaring  July  9. 
that  Holland  was  united  to 
France,  and  Amsterdam  the  third 
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cky  of  the  empire.  From  the  first 
of  January  ensuing,  the  country  was 
to  be  eased  of  its  present  contribu* 
tions,  and  the  imposts  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  in  the  rest  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  at  the  same  time  the  line  of 
custom  houses  should  be  removed, 
and  the  communication  of  Holland 
with  the  empire  become  free.  One 
third  of  the  present  amount  of  inte¬ 
rest  upon  the  public  debt  was  to  be 
carried  to  the  account  of  expenditure 
for  the  current  year,  and  the  unpaid 
interest  of  the  last  year’s  half  reduced 
to  one  third  in  like  manner.  The  co¬ 
lonial  produce  actu^y  in  the  country 
might  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
owners,  upon  payment  of  a  duty  of 
SO  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  conduct  of  Buonaparte  to¬ 
wards  Spain  and  Portugal  has  been  so 
atrocious,  that  his  other  acts,  equaUy 
tyrannical  in  themselves,  but  attend¬ 
ed  by  consequences  of  less  immediate 
horror,  excite  no  wonder,  and  scarcely 
any  indignation.  Yet  the  mockery, 
the  insolence,  and  the  cruel  injustice 
which  accompanied  the  usurpation  of 
Holland,  rendered  it  pecuharly  de¬ 
testable.  Even  M.  Champagny  him¬ 
self,  infamous  as  he  is  beyond  all  for¬ 
mer  statesmen,  never  produced  any 
thing  more  false  and  irivolous,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  monstrous,  for 
undisguised  and  unpalliated  iniquity, 
than  his  report  upon  the  state  of  Hol¬ 
land.  Because  France  had  already 
usurped  a  part  of  her  territory,  there¬ 
fore  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
now  usurp  the  whole;  because  France 
had  robbed  the  country  of  its  prospe¬ 
rity,  therefore  she  must  rob  it  of  its  in¬ 
dependence.  This  is  the  literal  tenour 
of  nis  reasoning.  Nor  was  it  possible 
'to  convey  a  more  cutting  insult  to  the 
Hollanders,  than  to  tell  them  that 

*  In  this  manner,  the  English  papers 
called  a  consolidated  guinea. 
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the  age  of  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  IL>lIand  was,  when  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  greatest  monarchy  in  Eu¬ 
rope.'  What  was  this  but  to  brand 
the  memory  of  those  heroes  and  mar¬ 
tyrs,  by  whose  sufferings  and  strug¬ 
gles  Holland  had  so  gloriously  pur¬ 
chased  her  independence,  and  attained 
that  power  and  opulence,  and  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  which  made 
the  Dutch  for  so  long  a  time  the 
most  industrious,  the  most  orderly, 
and  the  most  prosperous  people  in 
Europe  ?  Thus  to  brand  the  dead, 
was  to  taunt  the  living  because  they 
wanted  courage  to  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  noble  ancestors. 

And  what  were  the  blessings  which 
Holland  was  to  derive  from  its  an¬ 
nexation  to  France  ?  Because  its  own 
burdens  were  so  oppressive,  its  im¬ 
posts  were  to  be  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  those  of  France,— of 
France,  where  fiscal  tyranny  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  utmost  possible  point  of 
inquisitorial  exaction  1  Because  the 
present  revenue  could  not  suffice  for 
equipping  a  single  ship  of  war,  the 
country  was  to  be  united  to  France, 
and  then,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
year,  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  was  to  be 
ready  to  dispute  with  Great  Britain 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  not  at  the 
cost  of  France,  but  **  by  calling  forth 
the  maritime  resources  of  Holland.” 
The  relief  which  was  promised  was, 
that  Holland  should  now  be  admitted 
to  trade  freely  with  France,'  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  destruction  of  her 
trade  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and  the  mode  of  lightening  the  pub¬ 
lic  burdens  was,  by  robbing  the  pub¬ 
lic  creditor  of  two  thirds  of  his  due, 
a  process  which  the  French  called 
consolidating  *  the  debt.  Of  all  the 
grievances  which  accompanied  the 

observed,  a  seven-shilling  piece  might  be 
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usurpation,  this  produced  the  greatest 
dissatisfaction  and  the  greatest  misc . 
ry,  because  it  reduced  to  poverty  and 
want  so  many  widows  and  orphans. 

The  provisional  government,  in 
obedience  to  these  orders, 
July  l^'.  notified  to  the  Dutch  peo¬ 
ple,  that  Buonaparte,  ha¬ 
ving  taken  into  consideration  the  state 
of  Europe,  the  geographical  position 
of  Holland,  and  the  pretensions  of 
the  common  enemy,  had  resolved  to 
unite  their  country  to  the  French 
empire,  being  compelled  to  put  an 
end  to  the  intermediate  governments 
which,  for  sixteen  years,  had  harassed 
that  part  of  the  empire.  They  in¬ 
formed  them  also,  in  Buonaparte’s 
name,  “that  they  should  be  theobjects 
of  his  care  ;  thfit  he  would  rejoice  as 
much  in  their  prosperity  as  in  that 
of  his  good  city  of  Paris ;  and  that 
the  spacious  field  from  Rome  to  Am¬ 
sterdam  was  now  laid  open  to  their 
industry.  This  might  encourage  them 
to  look  on  to  the  extension  of  their 
commerce  in  those  regions  where 
their  ancestors  had  carried  to  so  high  a 
pitch  the  glory  of  the  Dutch  name.” 
Vrhile  the  Dutch  were  insulted  with 
these  fallacious  promises,  and  more 
fallacious  hopes,  their  fisheries,  the 
last  resource  which  remained  for  the 
poor,  were  subjected  to  a  code  of 
regulations,  which,  for  their  igno¬ 
rance  aad  brutality,  were  perfectly 
consistent  with  all  the  other  measures 
of  France  towards  Holland.  The 
edict  began  by  acknow- 
July  21.  ledging,  that  the  fishery 
constituted  the  only  means 
of  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
prohibited  without  injuring  the  most 
mdigent  class  of  the  people ;  but  then, 
Marshal  Oudinot  observed,  it  was  es¬ 
sential,  in  authorising  its  continuance, 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  pre¬ 


vent  fraud,  and  obstruct  any  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  enemy.  He  ordain¬ 
ed,  therefore,  that  every  fishing  ves¬ 
sel  must  be  provided  with  a  permit 
from  the  military  commandant  of  the 
district,  specifying  the  name,  number, 
and  form  of  the  vessel  ^  the  names,  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  places  of  residence  of 
the  crew,  and  the  name  of  the  owner  f 
and  that  every  time  a  fishing  boat 
left  the  shore,  it  should  be  visited  by 
the  custom-house  ofiEicer,  and  the  per¬ 
mit  examined  either  by  the  command¬ 
ant  of  the  guard-ship  in  the  road  or 
port,  or  of  the  nearest  military  post  $ 
on  her  return  she  should  be  visited  iu 
like  manner;  and  no  fishing  boat 
should  in  any  case  put  to  sea  before 
the  morning  gun,  nor  return  after 
the  evening  gun,  without  having  pre¬ 
viously  obtained  permission.  Marshal 
Oudinot,  however,  recollected  that 
the  winds  and  tides  were  not  so  ab¬ 
solutely  under  his  controul  as  the 
poor  Dutchmen,  and  therefore  con¬ 
descended  to  modify  this  article,  by 
declaring  that,  if  circumstances  should 
compel  them  to  land  after  the  evening 
gun,  they  should  immediately  inform 
the  nearest  commandant  thereof.  In 
case  also  of  their  having  been  obliged 
to  hold  communication  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  they  were  immediately  to  inform 
the  same.  They  were  not  to  remain  at 
sea  more  than  eight-and-forty  hours, 
and  to  take  with  them  only  snch  ar¬ 
ticles  and  provisions  as  were  necessary 
for  their  use  during  the  time  they 
might  be  supposed  to  be  out )  every 
thing  else  which  might  be  found  on 
board,  either  at  their  departure  or  re¬ 
turn,  should  be  confiscated.  Every 
fishing  vessel  not  having  on  board  at 
her  return  the  crew  specified  in  her 
permit,  should  be  confiscated,  and  a 
French  soldier  should  be  put  on  board 
every  boat  which  was  suspected  of 
smuggling  orcommunicating  with  the 
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enemr  ;  and  in  case  of  the  capture  of 
anyofthese  soldiers,  the  fishery  should 
be  instantly  prohibited  and  a  general 
embargo  laid  on  all  the  vess»s  em* 
ployed,  and  the  village  in  which  the 
offending  fishermen  resided  ezempla- 
rily  punished.— i-Such  were  the  stupid 
and  tyrannical  regulations  which  the 
Dutch  minister  of  marine  and  colo¬ 
nics,  Van  Der  Heim,  was  ordered  to 
publish  by  Oudinot,  “  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  those  whom  it  concerned.** 
Every  soldier  quartered  upon  the 
Dutch  was  authorized  to  demand 
of  the  person  on  whom  he  was  billet¬ 
ed,  as  his  daily  allowance,  24  ounces 
of  bread,  8  ounces  of  meat,  and  2 
ounces  of  greens  ;  a  gill  of  geneva, 
and  a  pot  of  beer.  When  they  enter¬ 
ed  Amsterdam  many  houses  were 
shut  up,  the  owners  being  in  the 
country  or  travelling  ;  these  houses 
were  broken  open,  and  furniture  sold 
to  defray  the  soldiers*  maintenance. 
The  Dutch  troops  in  the  country 
were  marched  into  France,  that  they 
might  be  disposed  of  in  Spain, — the 
grave  of  all  who  went  there.  The 
duty  of  50  per  cent,  upon  colonial 
produce  was  ordered  to  1^  paid  with¬ 
in  the  first  fifteen  days  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ;  payment  mi^ht  be  made  in  three 
bonds,  at  three,  six,  and  nine  months 
date ;  but  those  who  were  willing  to 
pay  the  whole  in  advance,  should  be 
entitled  to  an  abatement  of  one  half 
per  cent,  per  month.  It  was  calcula¬ 
ted  that  this  would  produce  at  least 
six  millions  of  francs ;  but  so  little  had 
been  smuggled  into  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  what  is  called  by  the 
tyrant  the  continental  system,  or  so 
much  had  been  smuggled  out  in  spite 
of  it,  that  scarcely  a  fifth  part  of  the 
expected  sum  was  raised.  For  the 
sake  of  a  temporary  relief  to  the  fi¬ 
nances,  Buonaparte  issu- 
Sept.  23.  ed  twenty-four  millions  in 
syndicats,  or  bills  of  the 
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syn  dicat  of  Holland.  These  auig* 
nats  were  in  notes  of  500  francs  each, 
and  were  to  be  received  in  payment 
of  the  taxes,  for  the  royal  domains 
which  were  to  be  sold,  and  for  the 
redemption  of  domain  tithes.  But 
the  syndicats  were  ordered  to  accele¬ 
rate  the  payment  of  all  contributions 
in  arrear  to  the  first  of  January  last, 
by  which  device  the  usurping  go¬ 
vernment  got  the  money  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  then  issued  paper  in  payment 
of  its  own  debts.  The  public  creditor 
therefore,  having  been  robbed  of  two 
thirds  of  his  income,  was  to  be  paid 
the  remaining  third  in  assignats.  This 
act  of  national  bankruptcy  brought 
with  it  not  even  a  temporary  diminu¬ 
tion  of  burdens  to  the  people, — it  was 
a  fraud,  of  which  the  wickedness  and 
the  profit  belonged  wholly  to  the 
new  government ;  the  public  creditor, 
reduced  directly  to  one  third  of  his 
former  income,  and  indirectly  still 
lower,  had  to  pay  the  same  oppres¬ 
sive  taxes,  and  even  to  bear  new  bui^ 
dens,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  French 
army,  and  forcalling  out  the  maritime 
resources  of  Holland.  Fresh  bank¬ 
ruptcies  were  announced  day  after 
day ;  the  ruin  of  the  rich  brought  af¬ 
ter  it,  in  necessary  consequence,  the 
distress  of  the  lower  ranks;  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  above  2000 
servants  were  discharged  in  Amster¬ 
dam  and  the  other  commercial  towns, 
and  in  the  course  of  six  months  the 
number  of  paupers  increased  tenfold. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  dis¬ 
tress,  the  wretched  government  of 
Holland  sent  deputies  to  Buonaparte, 
to  present  themselves,  in  their  own 
phrase,  at  the  feet  of  his 
throne,  and  express  the  .4ug.  15. 
sentiments  of  admiration, 
gratitude,  and  obedience,  with  which 
they  were  animated.  “  Sire,”  said 
they,  **  the  Dutch  people,  known  in 
the  annals  of  history  by  the  exploits 
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of  their  heroesy  by  the  tpotleu  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  statesmeot  and  the  exer¬ 
tion*  made  by  them  to  obtain  and 
maintain  their  independence,  are  still 
possessed  of  a  strong  recollection  of 
the  virtues  of  their  forefathers.  The 
great  events  which  Europe  has  wit¬ 
nessed,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century,  havecompletely  changed  the 
political  supports  and  relations  of 
states ;  and  the  independence,  for 
the  attainment  of  which  our  ances¬ 
tors  sacrificed  their  property,  their 
blood,  and  all  thatis  most  dear  tomen, 
from  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
could  not  but  undergo  certain  restric¬ 
tions.  At  length,  united  with  the 
first  nation  in  the  world,  called  by 
the  greatest  prince  in  the  universe  to 
share  in  the  favour  which  his  exalted 
genius  and  paternal  solicitude  liberally 
Mstows  on  his  happy  subjects,  and 
of  which  Holland  has  already  obtain¬ 
ed  so  many  proofs,  the  Dutch  con¬ 
tinue  to  flatter  themselves,  that,  by 
their  loyalty,  their  obedience,  and 
their  inviolable  attachment  to  their 
prince  and  father,  they  shall  preserve 
the  protection  of  a  mighty,  gene¬ 
rous,  upright,  and  benevolent  govern¬ 
ment." 

The  Corsican  replied  in  one  of 
those  characteristic  speeches,  which 
mark  at  once  the  impious  presump¬ 
tion  of  the  man,  .and  his  inveterate 
hatred  of  England.  There  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  value  in  history,  when  it  pre¬ 
serves  for  us  the  genuine  language  of 
the  great  actors  in  this  world’s  drama. 
“  Gentlemen  deputies  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Body,  “  said  the  usurper,’’  of  the 
land  and  sea  forces  of  Holland,  and 
gentlemen  deputies  of  my  good  city 
of  Amsterdam,  for  these  thirty  years 
you  have  experienced  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes;  you  lost  your  hberty  when  one 
of  the  great  officers  of  the  republic, 
forced  by  England,  employed  Prus* 


sian  bayonets  to  interrupt  the  ddibei« 
ations  of  your  councils.  It  was  then 
that  the  wise  constitution,  handed 
down  to  you  by  your  forefathers,  was 
destroyed  for  ever.  lYou  formed  a 
part  of  the  coalition,  in  consequence 
of  which  French  armies  conquered 
your  country,  an  event  which  was  the 
unavoidable  consequence  of  the  alli¬ 
ance  with  England.  After  the  con¬ 
quest,  a  distinct  government  was  form- 
yet  your  republic  formed  part  of 
the  empire.  Your  strong  fortresses, 
and  the  principal  positions  in  your 
country,  were  occupied  by  French 
troops,  and  your  government  was 
changed  according  to  the  opinions 
which  succeededeachother  in  France. 
When  Providence  placed  me  on  this 
first  throne  of  the  world,  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  decide  for  ever  the  fate  of 
France,  and  of  all  the  nations  which 
compose  this  vast  empire ;  to  bestow 
on  ^  the  signal  advantages  which 
arise  from  firmness,  consistency,  and 
order ;  and  to  destroy  the  baneful 
consequencesof  irregularityand  weak¬ 
ness.  I  put  a  period  to  the  wavering 
destinies  of  Italy,  by  placing  the 
iron  crown  on  my  head ;  I  annihihb* 
ted  the  government  which  ruled  Pied¬ 
mont  ;  by  my  act  of  mediation  I 
justly  appreciated  the  constitution  of 
Switzerland,  and  brought  the  local 
circumstances  of  thecountryin  unison 
with  the  safety  and  rights  of  this  im¬ 
perial  crown.  I  gave  you  a  prince 
of  my  blood  for  your  ruler ;  this  was 
intended  as  a  bond  to  unite  the  con. 
cerns  of  your  republic  with  the  rights 
of  the  empire.  My  hopes  have  been 
deceived,  and  on  this  occasion  I  have 
shown  more  forbearance  than  my 
character  generally  admits,  and  my 
rights  required.  1  have  at  length 
put  a  period  to  the  painful  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  your  future  fate,  and  warded 
off  the  fatal  blow  which  threatened 
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to  annihilate  all  your  property,  all 
your  retourcce.  1  have  opened  the 
continent  to  your  national  industry  ; 
the  day  shall  come  when  you  are  to 
conduct  my  eagles  to  the  seas,  cele> 
brated  by  the  exploits  of  your  an. 
cestors ;  then  shall  you  show  your- 
aelvet  worthy  of  yourselves  and  of 
me.  From  this  moment  till  that  pe¬ 
riod,  all  the  changes  that  take  place 
in  Europe  shall  nave  for  their  first 
motive  the  destruction  of  that  tyran¬ 
nical  and  irrational  system  which  the 
English  government,  unmindfulof  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  arise 
therefrom  to  their  own  country,  have 
adopted,  to  outlaw  commerce  and 
trade,  and  subject  it  to  the  arbitrary 
authority  of  English  licenses.  Gentle¬ 
men  deputies  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
and  of  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  Hoi* 
land,  and  gentlemen  deputies  of  my 
good  city  of  Amsterdam,  tell  my 
subjects  of  Holland,  I  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  they  possess  the  sentiments 
they  profess  for  me  ;  tell  them,  that 
1  dotmt  not  their  loyal  attachment, 
and  depend  on  their  neartily  joining 
their  exertions  to  those  of  the  rest 
of  my  subjects  to  reconquer  the  rights 
of  the  sea,  the  loss  of  which  five  co¬ 
alitions,  incited  by  England,  have 
inflicted  on  the  continent ;  tell  them, 
that  in  all  circumstances  they  may 
reckon  on  my  peculiar  protection.” 

This  was  Buonaparte’s  harangue. 
To  hear  him  talk  of  deciding  forever 
the  fate  of  nations,  might  have  made 
a  wise  man  smile,  when  he  remem* 
bered  how  this  tyrant  had  built  up 
and  demolished  republics  and  mo¬ 
narchies,  as  children  build  houses  of 
cards,  and  then  push  them  down,  that 
they  may  build  up  new  piles  in  an¬ 
other  fsi^ion,  equally  frail,  and  of 
the  same  tottering  and  unstable  ma* 
terials.  He  affected  to  impute  his 
brother’s  conduct  to  derangement. 


The  young  Napoleon  Louis  was  sent 
for  to  Pans  immediately  after  the  ab¬ 
dication.  **  Come,  my  son,’^  said  Buo¬ 
naparte  when  he  saw  him,  **  I  will  be 
your  father;  you  will  lose  nothing  by 
that.  The  conduct  of  your  father 
wounds  me  to  the  heart ;  his  infirmi¬ 
ty  alone  can  account  for  it ;  when  you 
come  to  be  a  man  you  will  pay  his 
debt  and  your  own.”  The  tyrant 
then  inculcated  his  favourite  lesson,  • 
the  first  commandment  of  his  creed, 
which  is  paramount  to  all  others. 
“  In  whateversituation,”  said  he,  ‘‘  rty 
policy  and  the  interests  of  my  empire 
may  place  you,  never  forget  tiMt  your 
first  duties  are  towards  me,  your  se¬ 
cond  towards  France.  All  your 
other  duties,  those  even  which  regard 
the  people  whom  I  confide  to  you, 
come  only  in  the  next  degree.” 

Louis  Buonaparte  meantime  went 
to  the  baths  of  Toplitz,  in  Bohemia, 
hoping  there  to  recruit  his  broken 
health  ;  happy 'to  have  discharged  hit 
conscience,  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
lieved  himself  from  a  state  of  depen¬ 
dence,  as  painful  as  it  was  humiliating, 
but  bearing  with  him  a  wounded  spi¬ 
rit.  But  Napoleon,  who  was  about 
to  make  a  tour  to  the  north  with 
Maria  Louisa,  made  known  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  visiting  his  good  city  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  ;  and  that  city,  in  the  midst 
of  its  distress,  was  compelled  to  make 
costly  preparations  for  receiving  him. 
One  of  the  old  grievances  of  tne  »ge 
of  feudal  barbarism  was  renewed  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  bills  were  affixed 
to  several  of  the  best  houses,  inform¬ 
ing  those  whom  it  might  concern, 
that  their  former  occupiers  had  been 
obliged  to  remove,  for  the  purpoM  of 
accommodating  the  emperor’s  suite. 
A  few  resolute  spirits  attempted  to 
make  preparations  of  a  different  kind, 
for  receiving  him  according  to  his  de¬ 
serts.  An  address,  of  the  boldest  and 
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noblest  character,  is  said  to  have  been 
privately  circulated,  calling  upon  the 
Hollanders  to  remember  their  ances¬ 
tors,  telling  them  that  their  oppressor 
was  about  to  visit  them,  and  that  then 
he  would  be  in  their  power,  and  they 
might  by  one  stroke  deliver  them¬ 
selves  and  the  sufiFering  world.  True 
he  had  sent  a  powerful  army  into  the 
country,  but  powerful  as  it  was,  it 
would  sink  before  a  whole  national 
exertion ;  and  moreover,  that  army 
could  not  be  so  insensible  of  all  hu¬ 
man  duties  as  the  tyrant  who  direct¬ 
ed  them.  They  knew  how  lavish  he 
was  of  their  blood,  how  many  of  their 
fellows  he  had  sent  to  inevital^le  de¬ 
struction  in  Spain,  and^how  many 
more  were  ^et  to  be  sacrificed  there 
in  his  iniquitous  projects.  '*  Appeal 
to  that  army,’*  said  the  indiraant  Hol¬ 
lander.  **  Remind  them  of  their  own 
efforts  in  pursuit,  as  they  believed,  of 
liberty  ;  remind  them  of  their  lawful 
king,  who  is  now  a  fugitive  and  a  de¬ 
pendant  upon  the  generosity  of  an¬ 
other  state ;  tell  them  of  the  eternal 
disgrace  which  they  will  entail  upon 
themselves,  if  they  continue  to  fi^ht 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
the  remorseless  ambition  of  a  wretch 
who  is  the  enemy  of  human  nature. 
They  are  men,  and  may  be  roused 
into  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  an 
unoffending  and  independent  nation. 
Already  he  trembles  on  his  throne. 
He  knows,  by  the  desertions  of  his 
soldiers  in  Spain,  how  hateful  the 
cause  is  in  wmch  they  are  engaged  ; 
it  is  only  the  generals  in  whom  he 
can  confide,  and  even  they  detest 
him,  and  would  rejoice  in  his  destruc¬ 
tion,  if  they  believed  that  they  could 
preserve  their  rank  and  acquisitions  in 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune.  Holland¬ 
ers,  a  glorious  opportunity  presents 
itself !  What  can  you  do  better  than 
to  invite  the  descendant  of  the  house 


of  Orange,  and  invest  him  with  the 
privileges  which  his  ancestors  enjoy¬ 
ed  ?  In  the  school  of  adversity  he 
will  have  learnt  the  duties  of  the 
station  and  the  esteem  which  is  due 
to  you,  and  he  will  look  with  love 
and  veneration  upon  a  people  who 
have  recovered  their  own  ri^ts,  and 
restored  him  to  those  of  his  hirers. 
But  whatever  you  may  determine  con¬ 
cerning  him,  do  not  forget  what  is 
due  to  yourselves ;  you  are  many,  your 
enemy  is  in  himself  but  one,  a  weak 
individual,  and  the  hearts  of  all  man¬ 
kind  are  against  him.  Rise  in  the 
fullness  of  national  strength,  and  a 
general  revolt  of  the  continent  will 
ensue ;  he  will  fall  in  the  struggle, 
and  history  will  record  your  triumph 
as  a  dreadful  warning  to  oppressors, 
and  a  glorious  example  to  mankind.” 

This  language  was  worthy  of  a 
Dutchman,  who  remembered  what 
his  forefathers  had  suffered  and  achie¬ 
ved  in  their  long  and  memorable  strug¬ 
gle  for  independence,  and  who  saw 
with  shame,  as  well  as  envy,  that- 
Spain  had  commenced  a  struggle,  not 
less  arduous  nor  less  worthy  of  ever¬ 
lasting  remembrance  and  everlasting 
praise.  But  the  hour  was  not  yet 
come.  The  hearts  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  higher  order  of  the  Dutch 
had  too  long  been  exclusively  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  mere  object  of  gain  ;  the 
rule  of  Profit  and  Loss  was  to  them 
law,  gospel,  and  constitution :  calcu¬ 
lation  supplied  the  place  of  patriotism 
and  principle;  from  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  they  had  cal¬ 
culated  the  cost  of  resistance,  and  the 
saving  which  might  he  made  by  sub¬ 
mission  ;  they  had  taken  what  they 
supposed  to  be  the  cheapest  side,  and 
when  they  were  out  in  Aeir  arithme¬ 
tic,  it  was  a  case  in  which  errors  were 
not  excepted.  The  people  were  less 
degenerate  ;  Rotterdam  was  not  the 
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only  place  where  they  showed  them¬ 
selves  ready  for  insurrection,  had  they 
known  where  to  look  for  leaders. 
At  Deventer,  Zutphen,  and  several 
other  places,  there  were  tumults,  and 
livM  were  lost.  At  Breda,  it  is  said, 
a  conspiracy  against  Buonaparte  was 
discovered.  It  seems  to  have  been 
fomented  by  the  catholic  priests,  or 
at  least  that  he  suspected  them  of 
having  fomented  it ;  for  when  the 
prstestant  and  catholic  clergy  in  that 
city  were  admitted  to  an  audience 
during  his  tour,  he  showed  himself 
ill  afiPected  toward  Catholicism  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  to  the  priests  of  Brabant 
in  particular.  The  protestant  clergy 
had  waited  upon  him  in  their  canoni¬ 
cals,  and  concluded  their  address,  by 
assuring  him  it  was  the  immutable 
principle  of  their  religion  to  render 
nnto  Czsar  the  things  which  are 
Csesar’s.  The  catholic  clergy  were 
not  in  their  canonicals,  doubtless  be¬ 
cause,  though  they  came  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  usurper, 
they  regardedhim  as  under  sentence  of 
excommunication.  He  turned  to  them 
angrily  ;  “  You  say  you  are  priests  ; 
why  have  not  you  your  cassocks  on  ? 
What  are  you  ?  Attomies,  notaries, 
peasants  ?  I  come  into  a  province 
where  the  majority  are  cathohcs,  who 
in  former  times  were  oppressed,  who 
ac(|uired  more  liberty  after  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  upon  whom  the  king  my 
brother  bestowed  many  favours.  I 
«  come  in  order  to  make  you  equal  to 
the  rest,  and  you  begin  by  forgetting 
the  respect  due  to  me,  and  con^lain 
of  the  oppressions  that  you  suffered 
under  the  former  government ;  your 
conduct  shows  how  well  you  deser¬ 
ved  them.  The  fir^t  act  of  sovereign¬ 
ty  which  I  was  obliged  to  exercise, 
was  that  of  arresting  two  of  your 
contumacious  priests,”  addressing  the 
apostolic  vicar  ;  **  they  are  in  prison, 


and  they  shall  continue  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  first  word  I  hear  from 
a  priest  of  the  reformed  church  is, 
that  it  is  his  doctrine  to  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are^Caesar’s. 
This  is  the  doctrine  you  ought  to 
preach,  and  from  that  gentlemw,’* 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  spokesman  of 
the  reformed  deputation,  **you  ought 
to  learn  it. 

**  You  have  calumniated  the  pro* 
testants,**  he  continued,  by  repre¬ 
senting  them  as  preaching  doctrines 
dangerous  to  the  sUte ;  but  the  best 
subjects  I  have  are  protestants.  In 
Paris  I  am  partly  attended  by  them  ; 
they  have  free  access  to  me ;  and  here 
a  handful  of  Brabant  fanatics  attempt 
to  resist  my  designs.  Had  I  not 
met  in  Bossuet,  and  in  the  maxims  of 
the  GalUcan  church  with  principles 
that  agree  with  mine,  and  had  not 
the  concordat  been  received,  I  should 
have  become  a  protestant  myself,  and 
thirty  millions  of  people  would  have 
followed  my  example.  But  what  re¬ 
ligion  do  you  teach  i  Do  you  not 
know  that  Christ  said,  *  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,’  and  would  you 
interfere  in  my  concerns  ?  You  will 
not  pray  for  a  sovereign  ;  you  want 
to  be  obstinate  citizens  ;  1  have  the 
proofs  of  it  in  my  pocket.  If  you 
maintain  such  principles,  your  lot  will 
be  punishment  in  this  world,  and  eter¬ 
nal  damnation  in  the  next.  Y  ou,”  said 
he,  turning  to  the  chief  of  the  depu¬ 
tation,  “  you  are  the  apostolic  vicar. 
Who  appointed  you  to  that  office  ? 
The  pope  I  He  has  no  right  to  do 
it.”  Then  addressing  them  again 
collectively,  “  You  wUl  not  pray  for 
the  sovereign, — perhaps  because  a 
Romish  priest  excommunicated  me  ; 
but  who  gave  him  the  right  of  ex¬ 
communicating  a  sovereign  i  Why 
did  Luther  and  Calvin  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  church  ?  Your  in- 
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famous  sales  of  indulgencies  caused 
them  to  revolt,  and  the  German 
princes  would  no  longer  bear  tout 
■way.  The  English  acted  wisdv  in 
renouncing  you.  The  popes,  by  tneir 
hierarchy,  set  Europe  in  flames.  Per¬ 
haps  it  IS  your  wish  to  re-establish 
scaffolds  and  racks  ;  but  it  shall  be 
my  care  that  you  do  not  succeed. 
Are  you  of  the  religion  of  Gregory 
VII.,  Boniface  VIII.,  Benedict 
XIV.,  or  Clement  XII.  M  am  not ; 
J  am  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  said,  *  Give  unto  Cxsar  the  things 
which  areCaesar’s;*  and,  conformably 
to  the  same  gospel,  I  give  unto  God 
that  which  belongs  to  God.  I  bear 
the  temporal  sword ;  I'  know  how 
to  wield  it.  God  placed  me  on  the 
throne,  and  you  reptiles  of  the  earth 
dare  not  oppose  me.  1  owe  no  ac¬ 
count  of  my  administration  to  the 
pope, — only  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ : 
You  perhaps  think  me  created  to  kiss 
the  pope’s  slipper.  If  it  depended 
on  you,  you  would  cut  off  my  hair, 
put  on  me  a  cowl,  place  me  in  a 
convent,  or,  like  Louis  the  Pious, 
banish  me  to  Africa.  What  ignorant 
idiots  you  are !  Prove  to  me  out  of 
the  gospel,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  pope  his  substitute,  or 
successor  of  St  Peter,  and  that  he  has 
the  right  to  excommunicate  a  sove¬ 
reign.  If  you  care  about  my  pro¬ 
tection,  then  preach  the  gospel  as  the 
apostles  did.  I  will  protect  you  if 
you  are  good  citizens,  if  not,  I  will 
banish  you  from  my  empire,  and  will 
disperse  you  over  the  world  like 
Jews.”  He  then  ordered  the  prefect 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations, 
that  these  people  might  swear  to  the 
concordat,  and  bade  him  attend  to  the 
seminary  in  Breda,  and  take  care  that 
the  orthodox  gospel  was  preached 
there,  in  order  that  it  might  send 


forth  mere  enlightened  men  than  these 
idiots,  as  he  called  them. 

Before  Buonaparte  set  out  upon 
this  tour,  he  was  witness  to  a  fright¬ 
ful  accident.  On  the  very  day  that 
Louis  abdicated  his  throne 
and  retired  to  private  life,  Jtdy  1. 
a  night  fete  was  given  at 
Paris  by  the  Austrian  ambassador,  in 
honour  of  Maria  Louisa ;  the  gardens 
were  fitted  up  so  as  to  represent  dif¬ 
ferent  scenes  in  Austria  with  which  she . 
was  well  acquainted,  and  the  perform¬ 
ers  from  the  opera,  who  executed  the 
dances,  were  dressed  in  Austrian  cos¬ 
tumes.  Twelve  hundred  persons  were 
invited,  and,  in  order  to  accommodate 
so  large  an  assembly,  a  temporary 
building  was  formed  of  planks,  which 
wereconcealed  with  hangings  of  gauze, 
muslin,  and  other  drapery  equally 
light.  This  drapery  caught  Are, 
and  the  whole  room  was  soon  enve¬ 
loped  in  flames.  All  attempts  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  or  check  the  progress  of  the 
Are  were  in  vain.  Buonaparte  and 
Maria  Louisa  left  the  room  the  in¬ 
stant  it  was  discovered,  and  they  were 
scarcely  out  of  the  door  before  the 
alarm  and  the  danger  became  exces¬ 
sive.  The  crowd  in  their  terror  im¬ 
peded  one  another;  many  were  thrown 
down  and  trampled  on ;  the  Queen  of 
Naples,  who  followed  in  the  suite  of 
Maria  Louisa,  fell,  and  was  only  saved 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Wurtzburg ;  the  Russian 
ambassador  fell  on  the  steps  leading 
into  the  garden,  which  were  then  on 
Are.  Eugene  Beauhamois  had  near¬ 
ly  perished  ;  the  lustre  and  the  roof 
fell  between  him  and  the  door  which 
led  into  the  garden,  but  he  had  lucki¬ 
ly  remarked  a  small  door  leading  in¬ 
to  the  hotel,  and  through  that  he  es¬ 
caped.  The  sister-in-law  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  ambassador.  Princess  Pauline 
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Schwarzenburg,  having  eacaped  out 
of  the  ball-room  herself,  rushed  into 
the  flames  again  in  search  of  one  of 
her  daughters, — her  body  was  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  morning,  and  reco^ised 
by  her  diamonds.  In  the  contusion 
thieves  got  into  the  garden,  and  made 
a  richer  booty  in  jewels  than  had  ever 
before  fliUen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  their 
fraternity. 

During  his  tour,  the  tyrant  might 
have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  dis¬ 
tress  which  was  occasioned  by  his 
anti-commercial  edicts.  He  had  late¬ 
ly  established  at  Paris  two  councils 
general  of  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce,  each  consisting  of  sixty  mem¬ 
bers,  who  were  to  be  so  chosen  by 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  that  eve¬ 
ry  branch  of  trade  should  have  at 
least  one  representative,  and  the  silk, 
woollen,  hemp  and  flax,  cott^,  lea¬ 
ther,  and  skin  manufactures,  not  less 
than  six  each.  Such  of  the  members 
as  should  prove  themselves  most  use¬ 
ful,  or  display  superior  talents,  should 
obtain  the  title  of  Counsellor  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures,  or  Counsellor  of 
Commerce,  and  receive  a  brevet  tothat 
effect,  signed  with  the  emperor’s  own 
hand.  The  reason  assigned  for  form¬ 
ing  these  establishments  was,  that  it 
was  the  emperor’s  intention  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  opinions  of  the  principal 
merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the 
empire,'  upon  every  thing  relatii^  to 
commerce  and  manufactures.  They 
would  have  given  him  their  opinions, 
had  they  been  permitted,  in  these 
words :  Laitsez  nous  faire ;  let  us 
alone.  The  establishment  of  such  an 
institution  seemed  ridiculous,  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  efforts  of  this 
tyrant  were  directed  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  commerce.  Along  the  whole 
line  of  coast,  from  Hamburgh  to 
France,  detachments  of  soldiers  and 


custom-house  officers  were  stationed, 
who  searched  every  person  that  past 
them ;  and  if  they  saw  a  boat  moving 
on  the  water  in  the  dusk,  or  heatri 
footsteps  in  the  darkness,  fired  at 
once  toward  the  spot,  and  frequently 
committed  the  most  wanton  murders 
with  impunity.  A  fifth  part  of  any 
conceal^  commercial  property  was 
promised  to  the  informer  who  should 
discover  it,  and  a  tenth  to  the  agent 
of  the  custom-house  who  should  seize 
it.  The  worst  effect  of  this  decree 
was,  that,  by  holding  out  so  high  a  pre¬ 
mium  for  the  foulest  breach  of  confi¬ 
dence,  it  tempted  confidential  servants 
to  betray  their  employers,  and  much 
buried  property  was  thus  brought  to 
light.  Domiciliary  visits  were  made 
by  the  custom-house  officers  and  their 
soldiers,  in  search  of  hidden  goods. 
T  wo  officers,  convicted  of  having  per¬ 
mitted  a  ship  to  enter  a  French  port 
which  had  touched  at  England  on 
its  way,  were  condemned  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  eight  years  in  irons.  The 
duty  of  50  per  cent,  upon  all  colonial 
produce,  was  levied  with  an  insolent 
rigour,  such  as  the  most  brutal  Turk 
would  use,  in  some  petty  port  of  the 
Red  Sea,  towards  an  unhappy  adven¬ 
turer,  whose  life  as  well  as  property 
was  at  his  mercy.  At  Hamburgh,  pay¬ 
ment  was  demanded  within  eight-and- 
forty  hours,  on  pain  of  seizure  and  con¬ 
fiscation, — a  demand  with  which  few 
merchants  could  possibly  comply. 
The  merchants  in  Dantzic,  and  tne 
Prussian  towns  on  the  Baltic,  having 
failed  to  pay  these  monstrous  demands, 
the  French  officers  seized  as  much 
property  as  they  judged  equivalent 
to  the  duties,  allowing  what  they 
thought  proper  for  the  probable  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  article  in  France, 
and  likewise  for  the  expence  of  trans- 
portmg  it  to  Paris.  Large  convoys 
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were  weekly  sent  off  in  this  manner^ 
amid  the  hisses,  OToans,  and  ezecnu 
tions  of  the  populace. 

These  measures  not  only  produced 
distress  to  all  who  were  dependant 
upon  commercial  pursuits  and  ruin  to 
many,  but  brought  home  some  pri- 
ration,  or  personal  inconvenience  to 
almost  every  individual  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent,  accustomed  as  the  continen¬ 
tal  nations  were  to  the  use  of-  Eng* 
lish  manufactures,  and  especially  of 
colonial  produce.  At  Hamburgh, 
sugar  was  sold  this  year  for  a  crown 
a  pound.  Buonaparte  seemed  bent 
upon  excluding  colonial  sugar  from  his 
empire;  he  gave  orders  that  none 
should  be  usm  in  the  imperial  kit¬ 
chen,  except  what  was  extracted 
from  grapes,  andencouraged  attempts 
equally  absurd  to  produce  it  from 
carrots,  and  from  beet,  and  from  ho¬ 
ney.  Macedonian  cotton  was  brought 
by  land  into  Holland.  The  Danes 
sent  from  Copenhagen  to  the  south 
of  Russia  for  cotton,  which  was  to 
travel  W  land  carriage  to  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic.  The  trade  .between 
Russia  and  Prussia,  which  former¬ 
ly  employed  an  immense  tonnage, 
was  carried  on  wholly  by  land  car¬ 
riage  of  the  most  miserable  kind,  in 
carts,  a  thousand  of  which  would 
not  convey  as  much  merchandize  as 
one  vessel  of  800  tons.  They  travel¬ 
ed  in  long  strings  like  caravans.  On 
the  9th  of  April,  thirty  of  these 
Russian  kibitkas,  as  they  were  called, 
entered  Hamburgh  for  the  first  time, 
a  sight  not  less  mournful  than  extra¬ 
ordinary  for  the  merchants  of  that 
city,  whose  trade  had  been  so  prospe¬ 
rous  till  the  reig^n  of  this  upstart  bar¬ 
barian.  The  Emperor  of  Austria, 
assenting  to  all  the  measures  of  his  son- 
in-law,  however  wicked,  or  however 
absurd,  acceded  to  his  continental  sys¬ 
tem,  prohibited  all  intercourse  with 


England,  and  then  vainly  endeavoured 
to  supply  the  want  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  wmch  he  had  excluded.  Pre¬ 
miums  of  500  ducats  were  offered  at 
Vienna  for  substitutes  for  camphor, 
Peruvian  bark  and  opium,  and  for  the 
discovery  of  plants  possessing  the 
same  virtues  as  senna,  jalap,  and  ipe¬ 
cacuanha.  Many  towns  could  have  no 
lamps  lighted  for  want  of  oil.  Sugar 
wasonly  subjected  to  new  regulations, 
not  prohibited,  because,  the  Austrian 
government  said,  it  was  an  article  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary  in  pharmacy!  The 
same  plea  would  not  avail  for  coffee 
to  the  same  extent,  but  the  medical 
men  at  Vienna  declared  there  were 
persons  to  whom  coffee  was  an  article 
essential  for  their  health  ;  they  pro¬ 
posed,  therefore,  that  apothecaries 
should  be  authorised  to  keep  it,  and 
physicians  allowed  to  prescribe  it  for 
such  persons  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce 
per  day :  under  this  pretext  its  im¬ 
portation  was  admitted  by  special  li¬ 
cences.  It  was  discovei^  also  by 
antiquarians,  that  some  bishop  in  for¬ 
mer  times  had  prepared  a  drink  from 
burnt  lupine  seeds,  perhaps  from  a 
principle  of  mortification ;  this  dis¬ 
covery  was  now  brought  into  use,  and 
roasted  lupines  sold  under  the  name 
of  bishop’s  coffee,  or  perhaps  coffee 
under  the  name  of  roasted  lupines. 
Such  was  the  degradation  to  which 
this  barbarian  had  reduced  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe. 

Under  the  best  regulated  govern¬ 
ments  it  is  found  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  smuggling,  of  all  offences  that 
for  which  there  is  the  most  tempta¬ 
tion.  That  it  leads  to  habits  the 
most  dangerous,  and  crimes  the  most 
desperate,  is  certain;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  they  who  engage  in  it 
begin  without  any  sense  of  guilt, 
and  that  no  man  among  the  populace 
thinks  the  worse  of  his  neighbour  for 
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being  a  smuggler;  on  the  contrary,  the 
smugglers  are  neverat  a  loss  for  volun¬ 
tary  assistance  to  carry  off  or  secrete 
effects  that  are  in  danger.  But  if  this 
is  the  case  in  England,  and  that  it  is 
•o,  is  as  notorious  as  it  would  be  easy 
to  show  why  it  must  be  so,  what 
must  it  be  upon  the  continent  under 
circumstances  like  the  present  ?  Un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  a  band  of 
smugglers  was  an  association  in  de¬ 
fence  of  property,  and  smuggling  was 
resistance  to  oppression,  not  indeed 
the  most  dignified  form  that  resistance 
could  assume,  but  the  first  and  the 
most  natural.  This  spirit  soon  ap¬ 
peared  ;  men  associated  in  armed  and 
organized  bodies,  like  so  many  guer- 
riUa  parties,  and,  in  spite  of  Buona¬ 
parte’s  line  of  custom-houses  and  of 
troops,  landed,  escorted,  and  sold 
those  articles  which  habit  had  long 
rendered  essential  in  their  own  domes¬ 
tic  economy,  and  of  which  their  own 
government  had  always  encouraged 
the  importation.  Irritated  at  this, 
the  tyrant  issued  an  edict 
Ocl.  18.  for  the  establishment,  until 
a  general  peace,  of  tribunals 
charged  with  the  repression  of  fraud 
and  smuggling  in  matters  relative  to 
the  customs.  They  were  to  have 
cognizance,  exclusive  of  all  other  tri¬ 
bunals,  both  of  the  crime  of  smug¬ 
gling,  executed  by  an  .armed  force, 
'and  the  crime  of  entering  into  specu¬ 
lations  for  contraband  traffic,  and  the 
crimes  and  delinquencies  committed 
by  theofficersof  the  customs  in  breach 
of  their  duty.  The  persons  subject 
to  these  jurisdictions  were  those  who 
should  be  accused  as  chiefs  of  bands, 
conductors  or  directors  of  companies 
of  smugglers,  insurers,  parties  inte- 
lested  and  their  accomplices  in  all  en- 
terprizes  for  defrauding  the  revenue. 
They  were  invested  with  capital  ju¬ 
risdiction,  and  their  decisions  were 
without  appeal.  The  punishment 


for  smuggling,  carried  on  by  an  armed 
force,  remained  death  as  before.  But 
new  punishments  were  enacted  for  all 
other  offenders  ;  dealers  in  prohibited 
oods  were  to  be  burned  in  the  fore- 
ead  with  the  letters  B.  D.  (iru/e 
par  la  douaine)^  and  condemned  to  ten 
years  hard  labour,  and  this  without 
prejudice  to  an  adjudication  of  dama- 
es  of  state,  proportioned  to  the  pro- 
ts  which  they  might  have  derived 
from  their  trade.  Those  who  dealt 
in  goods  which  were  not  absolutely 
prohibited,  that  is,  smuggled,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  old  acceptation  of  the 
term,  were  to  be  punished  with  four 
Tears  hard  labour,  and  mulcted  in  the 
like  proportion  to  their  former  illicit 
g^ins.  Persons  employed  in  carrying 
the  goods  were  liable  only  to  correc- 
tionri  punishment,  if  any  extenuating 
circumstances  offered  in  their  favour  ; 
but  they  were  to  be  placed  under  the 
superintendance  of  the  supreme  police. 
The  goods  liable  to  duties  were  to  be 
sold  by  auction,  the  prohibited  ones 
publicly  burnt.  This  monstrous  de¬ 
cree  was  of  course  repeated  in  all  the 
countries  under  vassallage  to  France. 
Men  were  actually  burnt  in  the  fore¬ 
head  with  a  red-hot  iron  for  these  of¬ 
fences,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labour 
for  ten  years ;  and  the  continental 
journals recorded,as  so  many  triumphs 
over  Great  Britain,  that  piles  of  the 
most  precious  merchandize  were  burnt 
in  the  public  squares.  They  added, 
that  the  beholders  expressed  their  joy 
at  the  conflagration,  regarding  it  as 
a  fatal  blow  to  England.  This  was 
one  of  the  systematic  falsehoods  of  the 
French  government.  The  truth  is,  that 
wherever  these  destructive  exhibitions 
were  made,  it  was  necessary  to  repress 
the  indignation  of  the  people  by  the 
presence  of  a  strong  armed  force,  and 
carry  the  edicts  of  the  barbarian  into 
effect  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

It  is  said  tlut  Fouche,  a  man  first 
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distinguished  as  a  violent  jacobine, 
and  afterwards  as  Buonaparte’s  mi* 
nister  of  police,  an  office  which,  under 
such  a  tyrant,  is  more  exalted  indeed, 
but  not  more  honourable  than  that  of 
hangman,  offended  his  master,  by  re* 
presenting  to  him  the  evilsand  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  individual  suffering,  caused  by 
the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  bur. 
den  of  the  conscription,  as  consider¬ 
ations  which  should  induce  him  to 
think  of  peace.  Certain  it  is,  that  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  office ;  the  dis¬ 
grace  was  covered  by  appointing  him 
govemorof  Rome,  till  measures  should 
be  taken  for  arranging  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  states ;  and  Buona¬ 
parte,  in  the  letter  which  notified  this 
appointment,  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
it,  the  services  which  Fouche  had  ren¬ 
dered  him  in  different  circumstances. 
But  the  appointment  was  for  the 
purpose  of  exiling  him,  and  Fouche, 
though,  in  his  reply,  he  accepted  it,  as 
a  recompence  for  the  feeble  services 
which  he  had  been  happy  enough  to 
render  the  emperor,  communicated 
his  acceptation  in  the  language  of 
regret  as  well  as  of  submission,  and 
spoke  of  his  absolute  resignation  as 
the  strongest  proof  of  unbounded 
devotion  toward  the  imperial  person. 
Savary,  whose  infamy  has  been  re¬ 
corded  in  these  annals,  was  appointed 
his  successor. 

The  tyranny  of  Buonaparte’s  do¬ 
mestic  policy  was  not  less'  grievous 
than  that  which  he  exercised  over 
his  unhappv  allies.  The  restrictions 
which  he  had  already  laid  upon  the 
press  were  not  deemed  sufficient,  and 
he  now  decreed,  that  there 
Aug.  3.  should  be  only  one  news¬ 
paper  published  in  each  of 
the  departments,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  Seine,  and  that  this  one 
should  be  under  the  authority  of  the 
prefect,  and  never  published  without 
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his  approbation.  Nevertheless,”  it 
was  added,  **  the  prefect  may  provi¬ 
sionally  authorise  in  our  great  cities 
the  publication  of  papers,  containing 
advertisements,  in  the  nature  of  post¬ 
ing-bills  or  hand-bills,  relative  to  sales 
ofarticles  of  merchandize,  and  immo¬ 
veable  property  ;  and  journals  treat¬ 
ing  exclusively  of  literature,  the  scien¬ 
ces,  ai'ts,  and  agriculture.  The  said 

Siiiblications  must  contain  no  articles 
breign  to  their  object.”  What  a 
state  of  fear  must  this  tyrant  exist  in, 
when  he  feels  it  essential  for  his  safety 
that  his  su^ects  should  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  events  of  their  own 
time,  and  receive  no  other  intelligence 
of  the  war  in  which  his  wickedness 
has  involved  them,  than  what  he  him¬ 
self  thinks  proper  to  communicate  ! 
In  all  its  former  wars  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  has  never  found  such  pre¬ 
cautions  necessary ;  but  the  guilt  and 
the  shame  of  its  transactions  in  the 
peninsula  have  rendered  it  cowardly. 
By  another  imperial  de¬ 
cree,  considering  that  the  Nov.  18. 
reduction  and  settling  of 
the  number  of  printers  must  necessa¬ 
rily  leave  printing  presses  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  individuals  not  licensed  to 
make  use  of  them,  and  that  it  was  im¬ 
portant  to  know  who  these  persons 
were,  and  to  what  purpose  they  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  these  implements,  it 
w  'IS  enacted  that  all  such  persons  must 
make  a  declaration  respecting  such  im¬ 
plements  to  the  prefects  of  their  re¬ 
spective  departments.  Makers  of  ima¬ 
ges,  dominos,  and  tapestiy,  were  also 
su^ect  to  the  same  regulation. 

The  character  of  this  detestable 
tyranny  was  still  farther  shown,  by  a 
decree  issued  from  the  palace  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  relating  to  persons 
of  both  sexes  who  were  in  Oct.  3. 
service  as  domestics  at  Paris, 
or  wished  to  become  so.  All  such 
t  Y 
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persons,  underwhatever  denomination 
they  served,  and  whether  their  engage- 
mentswere  bythe  year,  month,  oreven 
day,  were  to  have  their  names,  place 
of  birth,  employment,  description,and 
state,  whether  married  or  single,  in« 
serted  in  a  register,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  they  served ; 
and  those  persons  who  served  by  the 
month  or  day,  besides  declaring  their 
lace  of  ab(^e,  were  to  produce  a 
ousekeeper,  who  should  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  them.  These  persons  were  to 
be  furnished  each  with  a  counter-tick¬ 
et  corresponding  to  his  register  ;  and 
all  who  within  the  month  failed  thus 
to  inscribe  themselves,  should  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  not  less  than  eight  days, 
nor  more  than  three  monms.  No 
person  was  permitted  to  take  into  his 
employ  any  person  without  a  card  of 
inscription,  and  this  card  was  to  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  mas¬ 
ter,  who,  as  soon  as  the  servant  left 
him,  was  bound  to  notify  upon  it  the 
day  of  his  departure,  and  address  it 
to  the  prefecture  of  police.  The  ser¬ 
vant  also  was  bound  to  repair  to  the 
prefecture  within  48  hours,  declare 
what  course  he  meant  to  pursue,  and 
receive  the  card  again.  Servants  were 
forbidden  to  hire  any  chambers  or 
closets  without  the  knowledgeof  their 
masters,  and  without  giving  notice 
to  the  commissary  of  police  for  the 
division.  Every  servant  out  of  place 
for  more  than  a  month,  who  could  not 
give  a  satisfactory  accountofhismeans 
of  subsistence,  should  be  obliged  to 
depart  from  Paris,  if  he  were  not  au¬ 
thorised  to  reside  there,  under  pain  of 
punishment  as  a  vagrant. — ^The  direct 
and  almost  undisguised  object  of  this 
decree,  was  to  establish  a  system  of 
espionage  in  every  house  in  Paris. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  new  mea¬ 
sure  of  jealous  tyranny,  the  Corsican 
announced  to  his  8enate,and  to  the  arch¬ 


bishops  and  bishops  of  his  empire, 
the  pregnancy  of  Maria  Louisa,  in- 
fomung  the  latter,  it  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  him  that  particular  pn^ers 
should  be  offered  up  for  her  safety. 
The  reply  of  the  senate  is  a  fine  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  modem  French  style, 
which  has  long  been  assuming  an  east¬ 
ern  character  of  frippery  and  bom¬ 
bast.  “  Sire,’*  they  said,  “  the  se¬ 
nate  has  heard  with  the  most  lively 
emotion  the  letter  of  your  imperial 
and  royal  majesty.  France  sees  ac¬ 
complished  the  wish  which  she  had 
formed,  and,  not  ceasing  to  admire  the 
destiny  of  the  greatest  of  monarchs, 
she  is  pleased  in  contemplating  the 
bright  star  of  Napoleon  illuminating 
the  cradle  which  the  laurels  of  glory 
and  the  palms  of  virtue  surround. 
How  often,  sire,  have  we  presented 
to  the  first  of  heroes  the  homage  and 
admiration  of  a  great  people !  We 
now  offer  to  the  father  oi  the  country 
the  wishes  of  that  people  ;  happy  in 
seeing  his  happiness,  happy  for  his 
hopes,  happy  for  all  that  with  which 
the  august  princess,  whom  he  cherish¬ 
es  for  her  sake  and  for  ours,  inspires 
him.” — It  was  announced  also  to  the 
people  of  Austria,  in  Austrian  phrase, 
that  the  archduchess  **  was  in  blessed 
circumstances  of  body.”  Important 
and  flattering,  it  was  added,  were  the 
hopes  with  which  this  happy  event 
must  animate  the  two  noble  and  pow¬ 
erful  nations  of  Austria  and  France. 
Such  hopes  were  little  able  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  actual  sufferings  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  A  campaign  carried  on  by 
such  immense  armies  as  were  opposed 
to  each  other  in  180i^  had  occasion¬ 
ed  such  a  consumption  of  fodder,  that 
the  farmers  were  compelled  to  kill 
their  cattle  for  want  of  food  for  them; 
great  part  of  their  harvest  had  been 
destroyed  or  consumed  ;  a  total  stop 
was  put  to  all  those  branches  of  in- 
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dustry  which  depended  upon  foreign 
commerce ;  and  the  distress  of  the 
government  keeping  pace  with  that 
of  the  people,  the  state  declared  that 
it  stood  in  need  of  the  tenth 
Sept.  12.  of  the  property  of  all  its 
subjects.  The  object  of 
this  contribution  was  stated  to  be 
twofold ;  the  extinction  of  the  paper 
money,  and  the  payment  of  such  of 
the  debts  of  the  state  as  bore  inte> 
rest.  The  people  were  permitted 
to  pay  this  contribution  in  fifteen 
equal  portions  from  year  to  year,  and 
considerable  deductions  promised  to 
persons  who  should  make  their  pay¬ 
ments  in  the  first  eighteen  months. 
The  tax  upon  moveable  property  was 
to  be  paid  in  five  years,  during  which 
time  the  whole  of  the  money  thus 
raised  was  to  be  applied  to  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  paper  money.  All 
church  plate  whatsoever,  without 
exception,  was  ordered  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  in  for  the  use  of  government,  in 
return  for  which,  obligations  of  the 
Aulic  Chamber  were  given,  bearing 
interest  at  3  per  cent. ;  and  it  was  pro¬ 
mised  that  the  principal  should  be  re¬ 
paid  in  four  yearly  instalments,  of 
which  the  first  was  to  take  place  at 
he  end  of  ten  years.  While  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Austria  were  thus  oppressed 
by  heavier  imposts  than  had  ever  been 
laid  on  them  before,  and  saw  their 
churches  stript,  not  only  of  all  that 
was  ornamental,  but  of  what  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as 
essential  to  the  decency  of  religious 
worship,  they  had  the  aggravated 
pain  of  seeing  waggons  full  of  specie 
travel  from  Vienna  toward  France, 
in  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  war 
contribution  exsketed  by  Buonaparte 
from  his  father-in-law.  They  who 
were  able  to  fly  from  all  this  misery 
endeavoured  to  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  evils  wmch  the  French  revo¬ 


lution  has  brought  upon  every  part 
of  civilized  Europe,  and  great  num¬ 
bers  emigrated  to  the  Crimea. 

Church  property  received  the  same 
rude  shock  in  Prussia,  as 
in  all  the  countries  which  Nov.  10. 
were  under  the  dominion  of 
France  ;  all  convents  and  other  eccle¬ 
siastical  institutions,  bailliwicks  and 
commendaries,  whether  of  the  pro- 
test'ant  or  catholic  religion,  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  property  of  the  state  ; 
no  novices  were  to  be  admitted,  nor 
any  persons  appointed  to  offices  as 
they  fell  vacant ;  they  would  thus  be 
gradually  abolished,  and  the  existing 
members  were  to  receive  a  suitable 
compensation  from  the  state  till  they 
died  off.  The  king  promised  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  those  institutions  which  were 
employed  either  as  hospitals  or  schools. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  property  was,  that  the  designs 
for  which  convents  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  had  been  endowed,  were 
not  consonant  with  the  objects  and 
necessities  of  the  present  times ;  that 
the  neighbouring  states  had  done  the 
same  thing ;  that  the  heavy  claims  of 
the  state  upon  private  property  might 
thus  be  lessened  ;  and  that  the  punc¬ 
tual  discharge  of  the  contributions  to 
France  could  be  effected  in  no  other 
manner.  Frederick  William  felt  the 
distress  of  his  people  and  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  his  country  more  deeply 
than  any  of  his  brother  sovereigns, 
because  he  had  a  nobler  spirit,  and  a 
better  heart.  He  and  his  queen  re¬ 
turned  to  Berlin  at  the  Christmas  of 
1809,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  ; 
their  return  was  to  all  but  themselves 
an  occasion  of  joy,  and  they,  amid 
the  grief  of  poignant  remembrance 
and  regret,  had  at  least  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  how  truly  they  were 
beloved  by  the  people.  One  of  the 
first  measures  after  their  return  was 
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in  that  Bpirit  of  liberal  encouragement 
toward  talents  of  every  kind,  for 
which  Prussia  had  long  been  distin¬ 
guished  ;  it  was  a  new  organization 
of  the  orders  of  knight- 
Jan.  19.  hood,  which  were  now  di¬ 
vided  into  two  distinct 
classes,  one  for  military  services,  the 
other  for  merit  of  every  other  kind. 
The  king,  submitting  to  his  evil  for¬ 
tune,  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the 
Corsican,  and  enforced  in  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  his  dominions  the  edicts  against 
commerce,  which  that  barbarian  ex- 
’tended  over  the  whole  continent ;  but, 
in  the  language  of  Frederic  William’s 
decrees,  it  might  always  be  seen  that 
he  acted  under  a  necessity  against 
which  it  was  hopeless  to  contend. 
In  the  course  of  this  summer  he  lost 
his  queen,  a  woman  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  remarkable  for  her  beauty 
and  talents  and  generous  spirit,  and 
not  less  dear  to  him  for  her  domestip 
virtues.  Had  her  councils  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  time,  Buonaparte  would  ne¬ 
ver  have  triumphed  over  Austria  at 
Austerlitz,  and  it  must  have  been  the 
bitterest  of  all  her  husband’s  sorrow 
to  reflect,  that  if  from  the  beginning 
his  policy  had  been  upright  and  ho¬ 
nourable,  he  might  have  handed  down 
to  his  children,  unbroken  and  secure, 
the  dominion  which  he  had  received 
from  bis  fathers.  The  loss  of  his 
wife,  who  died  with  her  hands  clench¬ 
ed  in  his,  almost  overpowered  him, 
and  with  a  broken  spirit,  and  well 
nigh  a  broken  heart,  he  determined 
to  abandon  all  farther  cares  of  state, 
and  indulge  his  grief  in  retirement. 
From  this  resolution  he  was  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  dissuaded  by  his  friends,  and 
his  last  act  during  the  year  was  to 
sell  off  some  of  his  most  valuable 
jewels,  to  the  amount  of  600,000  flo¬ 
rins,  in  part  of  the  contributions  ex¬ 
acted  by  France,  that  he  might  in 
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some  degree  relieve  his  subjects.  Af¬ 
fected  by  this  example,  they  who  had 
yet  the  means  raised  a  voluntary  sub¬ 
scription,  to  prevent  farther  sacrifices 
on  his  part. 

Frederic  William  had  too  many 
nearer  troubles  to  feel  any  additional 
alarm  or  pain  at  seeing  Hanover,  the 
bait  which  had  tempted  him  to  his 
ruin,  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  ' 
Westphalia.  Jerome  Buo¬ 
naparte  announced  to  the  March  7. 
Hanoverians,  that  tl.e  em¬ 
peror,  his  exalted  brother,  had,  by  a 
convention  concluded  at  Paris,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  him  all  his  tights  and  claims 
to  their  country.  “  His  deputies,” 
said  he,  **  have  delivered  it  to  me, 
and  I  this  day  take  possession  of  it. 
Henceforth  you  are  to  enjoy  the  in¬ 
valuable  advantage  of  being  relieved 
from  the  painful  state  of  uncertainty 
in  which  you  have  hitherto  lingered, 
and  of  being  for  ever  united  with  a 
state  which  will  secure  you  against 
all  attacks  of  continental  powers,  and 
which  wifi  also  know  how  to  protect 
you  from  the  ipsults  that  might  be 
attempted  in  the  course  of  a  mari¬ 
time  war.  The  misery  and  wretch¬ 
edness  to  which  you  have  hitherto 
been  exposed,  capnot  but  render  you 
more  thankful  for  the  happiness  which 
you  are  now  to  enjoy.”  One  mourn¬ 
ful  statement  will  suffice  to  show  what 
the  happiness  was  of  which  the  Ha¬ 
noverians  were  to  partake.  Of  8000 
conscripts  raised  in  the  kingdom  of 
this  poor  debauched  puppet,  all  were 
under  eighteen  years  of  age ;  two 
thousand  were  under  sixteen,  and 
three  thousand  were  boys  between 
the  age  of  ten  and  fourteen  ! 

The  deputies  from  Hanover  were 
represented  in  the  French  journals  as 
addressing  the  king,  to  whom  they 
had  been  made  over,  in  a  strain  of  adu¬ 
lation  perfectly  Parisian  ;  but  it  ap- 
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pearedfrom  the  German  journals^  that 
a  becoming  dignity  was  preserved  by 
them  in  their  unavoidable  submission. 
Their  president,  the  Counsellor  Patje, 
represented  to  Jerome  in  strong  lan¬ 
guage  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  grief  with  which  they 
had  been  constrained  to  renounce  the 
authority  of  their  former  prince,  un- 
der  whom  they  had  enjoyed  so  many 
blessings,  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
monar^  to  whom  they  now  promised 
obedience  would  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  country.  Te  Deum  was  sung 
at  Hanover  upon  this  occasion  ;  the 
theatre  was  opened  gratuitously,  and 
the  towns-people  made  to  illuminate. 
But  amid  these  apparent  rejoicings, 
the  government  found  it  necessary 
to  issue  a  proclamation  forbidding 
emigration  ;  and  the  feelings  of  the 
people  were  so  well  known,  that  it 
was  thought  prudent  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  prints  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  Dels,  and  snuff-boxes  bearing 
the  portrait  of  that  gallant  prince, 
whose  movements  in  Germany  Jerome 
did  not  remember  without  an  omi¬ 
nous  sense  of  the  injustice  of  his  own 
title,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  te¬ 
nure  by  which  he  held  his  throne,  as 
the  deputy  of  an  usurper.  The  ha¬ 
tred  which  Buonaparte  bears  to  the 
house  of  Brunswick,  or  rather  to 
Great  Britain,  was  even  more  stri¬ 
kingly  manifested,  by  a  circumstance 
trifling  in  itself,  but  peculiarly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
seeks  by  every  possible  means  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  evils  of  war.  A  para¬ 
graph  appeared  in  one  of  the  French 
journals,  saying,  that  what  some  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper  had  said  of  the  Queen 
of  Wirtemberg  keeping  up  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  her  father,  the  King 
of  England,  was  false, — she  had  not 
written  to  him  for  several  years.  Not 
only  those  courtesies  of  increasing  ci¬ 


vilization,  by  which  a  state  of  hostili¬ 
ty  was  mitigated,  must  be  disused, 
but  all  common  humanities  are  pro¬ 
scribed  by  this  barbarian,  and  even 
the  intercourse  between  father  and 
child  forbidden. 

Those  Alpine  countries,  where  the 
people  had  for  so  many  ages  enjoyed 
their  own  institutions  and  flourished 
under  them,  suffered,  in  this  mouirful 
state-of  the  continent,  as  many  chan¬ 
ges  as  the  old  free  states  of  Holland 
and  Germany.  Part  of  the  Tyrol, 
which  the  tyrant  had  formerly  given 
to  the  most  guilty  of  his  allies,  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  was.  now,  under  the 
name  of  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Adige,annexcdto  Buonaparte’sking- 
dom  of  Italy.  The  arms  of  this  new 
kingdom  were  fixed  upon 
all  the  public  buildings,  a  June  10. 
general  illumination  was 
enjoined,  and  the  French  people  were 
assured  that  the  Tyrolese  showed  by 
their  rejoicings  how  duly  they  appre¬ 
ciated  their  happiness  in  belonging  to 
a  government  wnose  wisdom  secured 
their  internal  prosperity,  and  whose 
force  protectea  them  from  any  exter¬ 
nal  attack.  The  prefect  of  the  new 
department  insulted  this  brave  people, 
by  teUing  them  in  his  proclamation 
that  they  rivalled  the  ancient  people 
of  Italy  in  fidelity  and  devotion  to 
the  great  Napoleon,  and  in  love  for 
the  best  of  princes.  “  How  pleasant 
will  it  be  for  me,”  said  he,  “  to  lay 
at  the  foot  of  his  throne  the  solemn 
act  of  your  re-union,  confirmed  bythe 
testimony  of  your  gratitude.”  This 
to  the  countrymen  of  Hofer !  They 
had  at  least  this  consolation,  that  the 
master  to  whom  they  were  transfer¬ 
red,  however  execrable  in  all  points, 
could  not  be  more  ungrateful  than 
the  one  for  whom  they  had  made  such 
heroic  sacrifices.  Not  only  did  the 
Emperor  Francis  permit  Hofer  to  he 
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put  to  death  without  one  effort  in  his 
behalf,  and  at  the  very  time  when 
preparations  were  maung  for  the 
marriage  festival  at  Vienna,  but  he 
ordered  such  of  the  Tyrolese  as  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  city  to  quit  it ; 
they  were  called  insurgents  by  him, 
for  whom,  and  at  whose  instigation, 
they  had  risen  in  arms ;  and  it  is  even 
said,  that  some  of  them  were  arrested 
by  the  Austrian  government,  in  obse¬ 
quious  obedience  to  the  Corsican  ! 

The  V alais  also  was  united  to  F ranee, 
as  the  department  of  the  Simplon. 
Buonaparte  issued  this  decree  of  usur¬ 
pation,  “considering,”  he  said,  “that 
the  route  of  the  Simplon,  which  con¬ 
nects  the  empire  and  our  kingdom  of 
Italy,  is  of  use  to  more  than  sixty 
millions  of  people  ;  that  it  has  cost 
more  to  the  treasuries  of  France  and 
Italy  than  eighteen  millions,  which 
expence  would  be  entirely  useless  if 
the  trade  through  it  did  not  find  ac¬ 
commodations  and  security  ;  that  the 
Valais  has  not  adhered  to  any  of  the 
engagements  it  entered  into,  when  we 
ordered  the  works  for  opening  this 
grand  communication  to  be  commen¬ 
ced  ;  wishing,  moreover,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  anarchy  which  prevaib  in 
that  country,  and  to  cut  short  the 
oppressive  claims  to  sovereignty  of 
OQe  part  of  the  population  over  the 
other.”  The  conscription  was  im¬ 
mediately  enforced  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  fell  under  this  iron  yoke. 
In  Switzerland,  2300  men  were  raised 
for  the  wicked  service  of  the  Corsican 
between  the  months  of  December  and 
March  ;  yet  this  service  was  so  ab¬ 
horred  by  the  people,  that  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Zug  a  proclamation  was  is¬ 
sued,  declaring  that  all  persons  who 
spoke  unfavourably  of  it  should  be 
apprehended,  and  punished  as  enemies 
of  1  the  country.  The  old  rights  of 
hospitality  were  no  longer  regarded 


in  this  country,  which  was  once  as 
happy  as  it  was  free.  Domiciliated  ^ 
foreigners  were  informed,  that  they 
must  either  cause  their  sons  to  enlist, 
or  (|[uit  the  country.  The  Swiss  press, 
which  had  been  free  when  that  of 
England  as  well  as  of  France  was  en¬ 
slaved,  was  now  for  the  first  time  fet¬ 
tered.  A  law  was  passed  at  Berne, 
or,  more  accurately,  received  there 
from  Paris,  requiring  all  printers  and 
booksellers  to  take  out  an  annual  li¬ 
cence,  and  ordaining  that  no  book 
should  be  printed  or  sold  without  the 
approbation  of  a  committee  of  cen¬ 
sorship.  The  effect  of  these  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  literature  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  was  such,  that  the  French  jour¬ 
nal  of  foreign  books  was  diminished 
one  third  in  size. 

The  next  act  of  usurpation  annex¬ 
ed  the  Hanse  towns  to  the  Corsican’s 
empire,  and  placed  Hamburgh,  Bre¬ 
men,  and  Lubeck,  among  the  number 
of  good  cities  whose  mayors  were  to 
be  present  at  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
emperors  at  their  coronation.  The 
people  were  promi8ed,a8  a  boon  which 
was  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  their 
independence,  that  a  communication 
should  be  formed  with  the  Baltic  by 
a  canal,  which,  extending  from  the  ca¬ 
nal  of  Hamburgh  to  Lubeck,  should 
connect  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the 
Weser  and  the  Ems,  the  Ems  and 
the  Rhine.  The  French  flag  was  to 
be  hoisted  in  these  old  and  venerable 
cities  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year, 
and  the  French  papers  spoke  of  no¬ 
thing  but  the  joy  of  the  people,  their 
well-founded  nopes  of  seeing  their 
ancient  prosperity  restored,  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  genius  and  benevolence 
of  Buonaparte,  and  their  satisfaction, 
at  being  admitted  among  the  number 
of  his  subjects.  But  the  letters  from 
these  cities  told  a  different  tale  ;  they 
spoke  of  the  insatiable  ambition,  the 
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implacable  tyranny,  and  shameless  per¬ 
fidy  of  a  government,  which,  having 
stnpped  them  almost  of  their  last  du¬ 
cat,  consummated  its  guilt  by  rob- 
bii^  them  of  their  independence. 

The  events  in  Sweden  were  more 
extraordinary  and  not  less  important 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
Prince  Christian  Augustus  of  Augus- 
tenberg,  the  elected  crown  prince,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Gottenburgh  on  the  9th  of 
January.  He  made  his  entrance  at 
midnight,  with  a  cavalcade  of  horse¬ 
men  bearing  torches  in  their  hands, 
and  proceeded  through  streets  where¬ 
in  20,000  lamps  had  been  prepared 
to  light  his  way  to  the  governor’s 
house.  Glad  of  any  thing  which  of¬ 
fered  a  hope  of  tranquillity  to  the 
country,  the  Swedes  seem  sincerely 
to  have  rejoiced  in  his  arrival.  He 
was  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age, 
below  the  mean  stature,  with  strong 
features,  deeply  scarred  by  the  small 
pox,— in  person  therefore  neither  pre¬ 
possessing  nor  majestic,  but  he  was 
supposed  to  possess  a  sound  under¬ 
standing.  When  he  reach- 
Jan.  24.  ed  the  capital,  the  king  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  stages,  adopted  him  for  his 
son,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Charles 
Gustavus.  The  crown  prince  then 
mounted  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
took  off  the  crown  which  had  been 
given  him,  and,  kneeling' and  laying 
his  hands  upon  the  Bible,  took  the 
oath  appointed  ;  after  which  he  recei¬ 
ved  the  homage  of  the  states. 

He  found  the  country  in  a  state 
of  great  distress,  public  as  well  as 
private.  The  public  debt  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  forty  millions,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  no  part  of  the  interest 
had  been  discharge.  The  states  were 
not  well  agreed  among  themselves. 
The  nobles,  desirous  of  preserving  to 
themselves  that  power  which  tney 
10 
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had  so  often  exercised  to  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  Sweden,'  wished  to  alter  the 
coronation  oath,  and  make  it  conclude 
in  these  terms :  “  All  these  thingtf 
we  engage  strictly  to  observe  and  fm- 
fil,  as  we  desire  that  the  states  and 
inhabitants  of  Sweden  shall  feel  thetn- 
selves  bound  to  observe  and  fulfil 
their  oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance 
to  us.”  But  the  other  three  states, 
while  they  were  endeavouring  to  set¬ 
tle  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  after 
one  revolution,  refused  to  make  this 
preparation  for  another.  An  attempt 
was  made  against  the  property  of  the 
church  by  the  three  other  states ; 
they  proposed  to  abolish  episcopacy, 
not  from  any  objection  to  the  disci¬ 
pline,  but  upon  the  true  sordid  prin¬ 
ciple  of  modem  reform,  the  rule  of 
profit  and  loss,  applied  to  govern¬ 
ment,  and  misunderstood.  Their  plan 
was  to  let  the  present  incumbents  drop 
off,  and  when  the  bishop  died,  trans¬ 
fer  his  duties  to  the  dean,  and  take 
the  income  for  the  use  of  the  state. 
Had  the  clergy  been  mingled  with 
the  other  representatives,  this  unjust’ 
and  most  mischievous  measure  might 
have  been  carried  ;  but  meeting  as  a 
separate  and  equal  state,  they  were 
enabled  to  protect  their  own  proper¬ 
ty  and  the  best  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

The  crown  prince  soon  made  him¬ 
self  popular.  He  was  seen  inspecting 
the  provisions,  which  were  at  this 
time  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
poor,  who* must  otherwise  have  pe¬ 
rished,  and  examining  in  person  the 
stores  destined  for  the  supply  of  the 
army.  It  is  said  also  that  he  visited 
incognito  the  hospitals  and  prisons. 
By  such  means  the  affections  of  the 
people  were  easily  won.  Their  hopes 
were  of  short  duration,  for,  on  the 
29th  of  May,a8  he  was  reviewing  some 
hussar  regiments  at  Bonorp  Heath, 
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a  few  miles  from  Helsinburgh,  he  fell 
from  his  horse  and  died  immediately. 
In  other  times  his  death  would  have 
appeared  perfectly  natural ;  but  the 
populace,  who  had  been  too  much  ac¬ 
customed  to  conspiracies,  suspected 
poison,  and  their  suspicions  fixed  up¬ 
on  the  two  noble  families  of  Fersen 
and  Piper,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
jealous  of  his  popularity,  tearing  that 
by  his  ascendancy  now,  and  his  sub¬ 
sequent  elevation  to  the  throne,  they 
should  lose  their  influence  in  the  go¬ 
vernment.  This  notion  obtained  so 
generally,  that,  nine  days  after  his  de¬ 
cease,  the  king  ordered  a  judicial  in¬ 
quiry  to  be  instituted  touching  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  report.  This 
act  of  the  government  of  course  con¬ 
firmed  the  people  in  their  opinion. 
The  interval  which  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  the  prince  and  his  inter¬ 
ment,  gave  full  time  for  suspicion 
to  spread ;  and  when  the  funeral 
procession  arrived  at  Stockholm,  on 
the  20th  of  I  June,  the  agitation  of 
the  people  had  increased  to  a  danger¬ 
ous  neight.  Count  Axel  Fersen,  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  unfor¬ 
tunately  led  the  procession  ;  an  im¬ 
mense  multitude  had  collected,  who 
assailed  him  with  hisses  and  groans  ; 
but  so  little  did  he  seem  conscious  of 
deserving  their  indignation,  that  it 
was  not  till  a  stone  was  thrown  into 
the  carriage  that  he  perceived  himself 
to  be  the  object  of  it.  Then  putting 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  he  either 
attempted  to  address  the  mob,  or,  if 
his  gestures  were  interpreted  rightly, 
menaced  them.  Upon  this  he  was 
assailed  with  a  volley  of  stones  ;  one 
of  them  struck  him  in  the  face  ;  and 
finding  himself  in  imminent  danger, 
he  jumped  out,  and  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  took  shelter  in  the  nearest  house. 
A  cry  was  now  set  up  that  he  had 
murdered  the  crown  prince.  Baron 


Silversparre,  the  adjutant  general, 
came  up  at  this  time,  and  learning  the 
cause  of  the  tumult,  thought  to  ap¬ 
pease  the^people  by  assuring  them  in 
the  king’s  name  that  Fersen  should  be 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  They 
huzzaed  at  this,  appeared  to  be  satis¬ 
fied,  and  began  to  disperse ;  but  when 
the  count,  venturing  too  soon  from 
the  house,  attempted  to  reach  his  car¬ 
riage,  they  rushed  upon  him,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  life  guards  who  surround¬ 
ed  him,  but  who  forbore  too  long, 
they  murdered  him,  tore  the  clothes 
from  the  mangled  body,  and  exposed 
it  naked  in  the  streets.  They  threat¬ 
ened  his  sister.  Countess  Piper,  and 
the  queen  herself  was  not  spared  in 
their  language  ;  but  the  soldiers  be¬ 
ing  compelled  in  their  own  defence  to 
fire,  the  mob  was  for  the  time  sup¬ 
pressed,  though  not  without  much 
bloodshed.  Five  of  the  soldiers  were 
killed  ;  not  less  than  a  hundred  of  the 
populace  killed  and  wounded. 

A  proclamation  was  immediately 
issued,  exhorting  the  people  not  to 
suffer  themselves  again  to  become  the 
tools  of  perfidious  intriguers  ;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  government  seemed  to 
imply  that  they  partook  in  some  de¬ 
gree  of  the  general  suspicion  ;  Coun¬ 
tess  Piper,  and  M.  Rossi,  chief  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  late  prince,  were  arrest¬ 
ed  ;  and  Count  Fabian  Fersen,  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  murdered  count,  resigned 
his  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain.  On 
the  third  day  after  the  tumult,  an  of¬ 
ficial  report  of  the  investigation  was 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  Justice. 

It  had  been  commenced,”  he  said, 
**  on  the  10th,  but  was  not  yet  closed, 
because  all  the  necessary  testimony 
had  not  been  collected.  As  far  as 
the  inquiry  had  beenconducted,  it  had 
not  aflorded  any  gptiundfor  supposing 
that  there  was  the  slightest  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  popular  suspicion,  whicl| 
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indeed  might  be  considered  as  refu* 
ted  by  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians.  Whether  farther 
examination  would  place  the  matter 
in  a  different  light,  would  soon  be 
seen.  But  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  discovery  of  truth  by 
all  lawful  means,  the  cuncellor  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  reward  should  be  offer¬ 
ed  to  any  persons  who  could  give  evi¬ 
dence  before  a  court  of  law,  so  that 
the  offenders  might  be  lawfully  con¬ 
victed.  In  this  manner  the  purpose 
of  justice  would  be  obtained ;  and  if 
such  evidence  were  not  offered,  then 
the  falsehood  of  the  report  would  ap¬ 
pear,  which  otherwise  would  remain 
a  stain  upon  the  honour  of  the  Swe¬ 
dish  nation.”  Accordingly  a  reward 
of  20,000  rix  dollars  was  offered  to 
any  person  who  could  give  such  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  murder  as  might  convict 
the  offender,  of  whatever  rank  or  de¬ 
scription  the  offender  might  be. 

No  persons  were  more  solicitous 
for  the  investigation  than  those  who 
lay  under  so  foul,  and,  as  it  appears, 
so  groundless  a  suspicion.  Count 
Fabian  Fersen  petitioned  that  seals 
might  be  put  upon  all  his  brother’s 
papers ;  they  were  examined,  and  no¬ 
thing  appeared  which  could  be  sup¬ 
pose  in  any  degree  to  criminate 
him.  The  examination  of  the  phy¬ 
sician,  M.  Rossi,  tended  to  render  the 
truth  more  doubtful.  The  tribunal 
to  which  the  business  had  been  refer¬ 
red,  reported  that,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  once  noticed  the 
prince  to  be  seized  with  a  giddiness, 
and  at  another  time  to  be  insensible 
for  some  moments,  and  yet  had  paid 
no  particular  attention  to  these  symp¬ 
toms  of  disease,  as  his  duty  required 
him  to  do.  That  four-and-twenty 
hours  after'^the  death  of  the  prince, 
without  waiting  for  the  orders  of  his 


majesty,  and  without  taking  any  means 
for  preserving  the  body,  he  open¬ 
ed  it  in  presence  of  three  physicians, 
and  against  the  representations  of  the 
chamberlain  and  of  other  persons  ; 
that  he  had  performed  this  operation 
with  great  negligence,  omitting  many 
things  which  the  la  w  prescribed,  which 
the  assisting  physicians  proposed,  and 
which  were  essential  to  render  it  sa¬ 
tisfactory ;  and  Anally,  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  stomach,  which  it  was 
important  to  preserve  and  submit  to 
chemical  analysis,  were  not  examined, 
but,  by  his  own  acknowledgement, 
thrown  away.  Having  therefore  pass¬ 
ed  the  bounds  of  his  function  as  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  prince,  and  discovered  a 
culpable  negligence  and  want  of  skill 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duty,  the  Royal 
Tribunal  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice  declared,  that  he  ought  to  be  de¬ 
rived  of  his  appointment,  and  that 
e  no  longer  deserved  to  live  in  the 
country.  This  report  was  not  likely 
to  lessen  the  prevalent  suspicion  ;  and 
one  of  the  professors  who  was  con¬ 
sulted  delivered  in  two  memoirs  to 
explain  the  reasons  which  inclined 
him  to  ascribe  the  death  of  the  prince 
to  some  poison  analogous  to  the  aqua 
tofana ;  for  though  lie  was  not  ac- 
^quainted,  he  said,  by  experience  with 
the  symptoms  produced  by  that  dead¬ 
ly  composition,  nevertheless  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  symptoms  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  fatal  apoplectic  stroke  were 
such  as  might  well  be  expected  to  be 
produced  %  some  slow  and  secret 
poison  of  that  kind.  It  was  hardly 
to  have  been  expected  in  this  age, 
that  a  man  of  any  eminence  in  nis 
profession  should  have  delivered  an 
opinion  founded  wholly  upon  igno¬ 
rance.  There  was  a  report  that  six 
thousand  rix  dollars  had  been  paid  to 
the  person  who  administered  the  poi- 
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son,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
escaping  out  of  Sweden  with  that 
sum. 

Nothing  more  resulted  from  the 
investigation,  nor  indeed  does  there 
■cem  to  have  been  any  just  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  prince’s  death  was 
not  purely  natural.  The  agitation  of 
the  people  subsided,  and  their  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  off  to  the  more  import¬ 
ant  question  of  the  succession. .  One 
party  wished  to  restore  it  to  the  son 
of  Gustavus,  who,  if  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania  had  been  actuated  purely 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  w'ould  never  have 
been  set  aside  because  of  his  father’s 
infirmity.  The  brother  of  the  late 
prince  offered  himself  as  another  can¬ 
didate.  Prince  George  Von  Olden- 
burgh,  brother-in-law  to  the  Czar 
Alexander,  was  supported  by  the 
Russian  interest.  The  King  of  Den¬ 
mark  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
be  supported  by  France,  and  propo¬ 
sed  himself,  in  spite  of  the  old  enmity 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark, — an 
enmity  which  the  late  events  had  not 
tended  to  diminish.  But  an  eulogium 
in  the  Swedish  papers  upon  Marshal 
Bernadotte,  whom  Buonaparte  had 
made  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  intro¬ 
duced  this  unexpected  personage  up¬ 
on  the  stage.^  As  a  hero,  the  Swedes 
were  told,  he  had  proved  himself  in¬ 
vincible  ;  as  a  statesman,  he  had  pro¬ 
moted  the  welfare  of  France  without 
any  selfish  view  ;  as  a  conqueror,  he 
became  the  guardian  angel  of  Hano¬ 
ver  ;  as  a  philanthropist,  he  had  de¬ 
served  the  blessings  of  Swedish  Po¬ 
merania  ;  as  a  private  man,  he  avoid¬ 
ed  all  excess  and  all  pageantry  ;  and 
with  all  these  noble  sentiments  he  care¬ 
fully  imbued  his  hopeful  son.  That 
he  was  not  of  high  descent,  could  be 
no  objection  to  him  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  he  had  risen  hy  personal  me¬ 
rit,  he  had  thus  become  conversant 
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with  the  concerns  and  relations  of  all 
intermediate  ranks  in  life.  It  would 
be  an  easy  task  for  him  to  learn  Swe¬ 
dish  ;  and  as  to  his  religion,  being  al¬ 
ready  a  protestant,  it  differed  from 
that  of  Sweden  only  in  matters  alto¬ 
gether  trifling,  so  that  the  transition 
could  leave  no  matter  for  reproach. 
Bernadotte’s  portrait  was  soon  sent 
to  Orebro,  where  the  diet  was  con¬ 
voked,  (for  Stockholm  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  place  where  the  temper 
of  the  public  mind  would  allow  them 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  safety)  and 
the  adventurer  wrote  letters,  profess¬ 
ing  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  pointing 
out  the  means  by  which  he  hoped  to 
promote  it,  particulariy  by  repurcha¬ 
sing  the  estates  in  Pomerania  which 
Buonaparte  had  distributed  among 
his  officers,  /find  by  lending  the  state 
three  millions  of  francs,  at  an  interest 
of  4  per  cent.,  which  interest  was  to 
be  appropriated  to  national  purposes. 
The  clergy,  it  was  said,  objected  to 
him,  because  he  was  not  a  Lutheran  ; 
and  the  peasants,  because  he  was  a 
Frenchman  ;  but  the  business  was 
managed  by  the  nobles,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  conciliated  by  hopes  carefully  held 
out  to  them,  that  the  election  of  Ber¬ 
nadotte  might  be  expected  to  lead  to 
the  recovery  of  Finland.  A  list  of 
the  candidates  was  presented  to  a  se¬ 
cret  committee  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  the  King  of  Denmark  was  set 
aside  upon  the  ingenious  argument, 
that,  being  already  a  sovereign  king, 
he  could  not  hold  the  inferior  office 
of  crown  prince.  A  letter  from  the 
Corsican  was  then  read,  condoling 
with  the  Swedes  for  the  loss  which 
they  had  sustained,  and  declaring  that 
nothing  could  be  more  grateml  to 
him  than  to  see  them  once  again  in 
their  former  happy  and  flourishing 
state.  **  It  was  ms  wish,”  be  sai^ 
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« that*  as  the  Swedish  praple  had  re¬ 
gained  their  freedom  and  inaependence 
under  so  magnanimous  a  prince  as 
Charles  they  might  retain  that 

which  alone  could  restore  them  to 
their  former  rank  in  history,  by  chu- 
sing  a  man  of  like  sentiments  and 
equal  fortitude.  He,  however,  would 
not  interfere  in  the  election,  especially 
as  the  enlightened  members  of  the 
diet  must  be  the  best  judges.” 

His  pleasure,  however,  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  understood,  and  on  the  18th 
of  August  Bemadotte  was  proposed 
to  the  diet,  in  a  speech  from  the  old 
king,  who,  having  deprived  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  children  of  the  throne,  was  not 
ashamed  to  place  a  French  adventurer 
there.  “  His  majesty,”  it  was  said  in 
the  speech,  “  perceived  with  pleasure 
that  the  voice  of  his  people,  equally 
aware  of  the  necessity  speedily  to 
choose  a  successor  to  the  Swedish 
throne,  loudly  and  unanimously  de¬ 
clared  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Pon¬ 
te  Corvo.  Brilliant  exploits  have 
illustrated  his  name  as  a  warrior,  at 
the  same  time  that  eminent  talents 
mark  him  one  of  the  most  skilful 
statesmen  of  our  age.  Universally 
admired  for.  the  probity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  the  mildness  of  his  temper, 
he  found  opportunities,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  misfortunes  of  war,  to 
show  his  attachment  to  the  Swedish 
nation,  by  the  kind  and  friendly  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  treated  the  Swedish 
officers  and  soldiers  whom  the  chance 
of  war  subjected  to  his  power.  All 
these  circumstances  and  considera¬ 
tions  could  not  but  fix  his  majesty’s 
attention  and  determine  his  resolution, 
when  the  question  was,  to  propose  a 
successor  to  the  Swedish  throne.  Y et 
his  royal  majesty  has  not  failed  to 
take  on  this  important  question  the 
sense  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  and 
uf  the  secret  committee  of  the  coun¬ 


cil  of  state  ;  a  large  majority  of  the 
former,  and  the  unanimous  opinions 
of  the  latter,  perfectly  coincided  with 
his  sentiments  on  this  point.  HU 
royal  majesty  thinks,  that  by  confi¬ 
ding  the  future  destinies  of  Sweden 
to  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  his 
well-earned  military  fame,  while  on 
the  one  side  it  secured  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  state,  will  on  the  other 
hand  render  it  superfluous  for  him  to 
engage  in  fresh  wars ;  that  his  strong 
mind,  tutored  by  long  experience, 
will  maintain  national  tranquillity  and 
order,  and  secure  to  our  faithful  sub¬ 
jects  a  long  and  undisturbed  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  and 
lastly,  that  his  son  will  remove  in  fu¬ 
ture  times  that  uncertainty  of  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  which  some  late 
lamentable  events  have  rendered  still 
moreimportant  to  this  country.  From 
all  these  considerations  his  royal  ma¬ 
jesty  feels  obliged  to  propose  to  the 
assembled  states  of  the  empire,  his 
Serene  Highness  Jean  Baptiste  Julien 
Bemadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo, 
as  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  his 
royal  majesty’s  successor  to  the  Swe- 
di^  throne.” 

A  proviso  was  made  in  this  speech, 
that  snould  the  prince  be  chosen,  he 
must,  before  he  arrived  on  Swedish 
ground,  adopt  the  tenets  of  the  pure 
evangelical  creed.  Accordingly,  af¬ 
ter  a  discussion  of  half  an  hour,  the 
states  general  of  Sweden,  <*  judging 
it  their  duty,”  they  said,  “  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  avert  the  danger  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
might  result  from  a  vacancy  of  the 
throne  and  a  consequent  election ;  ex¬ 
ercising  moreover  the  power  reserved 
to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the 
last  year,  of  electing  in  such  a  case  a 
new  dynasty,  and  considering  that 
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the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  and 
Lord, Jean  Baptiste  Julien  Bemadotte, 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  was  endowed 
with  virtues  and  qualities  which  gave 
them  a  well-founded  hope  of  enjoying 
under  his  reign  the  fruits  of  a  legal, 
energetic,  ana  beneficent  government, 
voluntarily  elected  him  oy  tree  and 
unanimous  suffrage  for  themselves  and 
their  descendents  ;  under  condition, 
however,  that  before  his  arrival  in'the 
Swedish  territory  he  should  embrace 
the  evangelical  Lutheran  ^ligion, 
and  sign  the  conditions  which  they 
should  draw  up.” 

Bemadotte  was  not  examined  in  the 
Lutheran  faith  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Upsal  till  he  nad  had  sufficient 
leisure  for  learning  what  new  points 
he  was  called  upon  to  believe.  On 
the  9th  of  October  he  made  his  so¬ 
lemn  profession,  and  in  six  days  af¬ 
terwards  crossed  from  Wyborg  to 
Corsoer,  in  Zealand,  passing  through 
a  fleet  of  500  merchant  ships  which 
wereunderastrongBritishconvoy.  It 
was  but  an  hour’s  passage  ;  and  from 
Zealand  he  went  safely  in  a  Swedish 
vessel  to  Helsinburgh.  The  people, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  crowded  to 
see  him  ;  and  he  acquired  some  cheap 
popularity,  by  getting  out  of  his 
carriage  occasionally  on  the  way  to 
Drottningholm,  that  they  might  gra¬ 
tify  their  curiosity,  and  addressing  a 
few  Swedish 'words  to  some  of  the 
peasantry.  On  the  first  of  November 
be  was  presented  to  the  diet,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  king  and  the  four  estates 
in  a  speech  more  complimentary  to 
the  former  than  he  aeserved,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  occasion  might 
be  thought  to  require.  To  the  states 
he  spoke  in  terms  of  appropriate  com¬ 
pliment,  and  concluded  with  language 
which  was  little  to  be  expected  from 
one  who  had  been  trained  in  such  a 
school.  <(  Sound  policy,”  be  told 


them,  *<  that  which  alone  the  laws  of 
God  authorised,  must  be  founded  up. 
on  justice  and  truth  ;  these  were  his 
principles.  I  have  beheld  war  close 
at  hand,”  said  he,  **  1  know  all  its 
evils  ;  there  is  no  conquest  which  can 
console  a  country  for  the  blood  of  its 
children  shed  in  a  foreign  land.  Peace 
is  the  first  object  of  a  wise  and  en¬ 
lightened  government.  It  is  not  the 
extent  of  a  state  which  constitutes  its 
force  and  independence  ;  it  is  its  laws, 
its  industry,  its  commerce,  and,  above 
all,  its  national  spirit.  Sweden,  it  is 
true,  has  sustained  great  losses,  but 
the  honour  of  the  Swedish  name  has 
not  suffered  the  least  attaint.  Let  us 
submit,  gentlemen,  to  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  and  let  us  recollect  that 
it  has  left  us  a  soil  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  wants,  and  iron  to  defend  it.” 
On  the  third  the  oaths  were  taken, 
and  upon  the  follovring  day  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  adoption  to«)k  place,  and 
Bemadotte  received  the  name  of 
Charles  John.  The  diet  broke  up 
on  the  12th.  One  of  its  last  acts 
was  an  edict  prohibiting  Gustavus 
and  his  posterity  from  ever  entering 
the  Swedish  territory  on  pain  of  death. 
Bemadotte  at  the  close  of  this  session 
repeated  his  assurance,  <*  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  would  do  all  in  its  power  to 
maintain  peace ;  but,”  he  added,  “  if 
the  country  calls  out  your  sons  to  bat¬ 
tle,  tell  them  that  I  will  be  their  fa¬ 
ther  during  their  absence.” 

In  fact,  the  new  Crown  Prince, 
who  is  from  this  time  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  efficient  ruler  of  Sweden, 
speedily  found  that  the  rank  to  which 
he  was  elevated  brought  with  it  cares 
to  which  he  was  equally  unaccustom¬ 
ed.  Hitherto  he  had  felt  no  other 
duty,  and  had  no  other  interest,  than 
that  of  obeying  his  instructions.  The 
case  was  now  widely  different.  Heir 
to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  if  not  by 
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the  free  choice  of  the  people,  certain¬ 
ly  by  their  unreluctant  assent,  the 
first  thing  which  he  learnt  was,  that 
the  interests  of  Sweden  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Corsican 
who  had  placed  him  there  : — on  the 
point  of  duty  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  would  be  troubled  with  scru¬ 
ples,  but  the  path  of  interest  was  not 
plain.  From  Buonapartebecould  have 
nothing'  further  to  hope,  but  he  had 
to  fear  a  degradation  like  that  which 
Louis  had  suffered,  or  the  more  wretch¬ 
ed  puppet  at  Madrid, — a  diminution 
not  merely  of  power,  but  of  honour 
and  self-respect  ;  and  when  Bema- 
dotte  reflected  upon  these  examples, 
upon  the  geographical  situation  of 
Sweden,  and  the  perilous  insecurity 
of  a  tyrant,  against  whom  the  hearts 
of  all  men  were  united,  he  might 
well  hesitate  at  injuring  and  offending 
the  Swedes,  in  obedience  to  his  com¬ 
mands.  The  Swedish  government,  at 
the  time  of  his  election,  was  tempori¬ 
zing  with  France,  and  endeavouring  to 
escape  the  evil  toward  which  France 
was  pressing  her,— that  of  declaring 
war  against  England.  Upon  this 
point  Bernadotte  found  that  all  per¬ 
sons  and  all  parties  in  Sweden  were 
unanimous,  and  he  seems  not  to  have 
made  any  attempt  to  oppose  the  ge¬ 
neral  feeling.  The  Corsican  became 
impatient,  %e  more  so,  because  the 
loss  of  the  Isle  of  Mascarenhas,  and 
the  mortification  which  he  experien¬ 
ced  in  the  peninsula,  rendered  him 
unusually  irritable.  He  sent  for  La- 
gerbjelke,  the  Swedish  minister  at 
Paris,  and  told  him  that  the  election 
of  Bernadotte  had  alone  restrained 
his  resentment  against  the  court  of 
Stockholm  for  the  last  three  months. 
“  I  knew,”  said  he,  “  how  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  the  hatred  of  Gustavus  ; 
he  was  my  declared  enemy  ;  while  the 
present  government  has  only  sought 


my  fnendship  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
covering  Finland,  an  event  which  will 
never  take  place.  It  has,  moreover, 
continued  to  trade  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  France,  and  permitted  co¬ 
lonial  produce  to  be  introduced,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  afterwards  re¬ 
exported  to  the  continent.  In  conse- 
iquence  of  all  this,  my  minister  at 
Stockholm  has  orders  to  demand  that 
war  be  declared  against  England ;  that 
English  manufactures  be  burnt  ;  and 
that  colonial  produce  be  subjected  to 
a  duty  of  50  per  cent. ;  and  in  case  of 
refusal,  he  must  quit  Stockholm  im¬ 
mediately.  It  is  I  who  order  it ;  such 
is  my  pleasure.”  The  baron  obser¬ 
ved,  that  someof  these  measures  could 
not  be  taken  without  convoking  the 
states  of  the  realm  ;  to  which  the  ty¬ 
rant  replied,  ‘‘  Let  me  hear  no  more 
of  these  silly  laws  of  Sweden  !”  and 
whenever  thebaron  attempted  tomake 
any  further  reply,  he  was  told  with 
characteristic  insolence  to  hold  his 
tonj^ue. 

The  Danish  court,  which  entered 
into  all  the  Corsican’s  schemes  against 
Great  Britain  with  kindred  rancour, 
supported  his  demands  at  Stockholm, 
and  the  government,  threatened  at 
once  by  France,  and  Russia,  and  Den¬ 
mark,  yielded  to  what  it  could  no 
longer  resist :  but  its  declaration  of 
war  was  a  confession  of  weakness, 
which  discovered  no  enmity  towards 
Great  Britain,  and  excited  no  resent¬ 
ment.  It  declared,  that  Sweden  de¬ 
sired  nothing  but  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  with  every  power ;  that 
the  treaties  which  she  had  made  with 
the  three  allied  powers  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  did  not  insist  upon  her  abandon¬ 
ing  her  system  of  neutrality,  never¬ 
theless  that  system  had  made  her  the 
mark  of  calumny,  envy,  and  hatred  ; 
shewas  accused  of  favouring  England, 
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and  thereby  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  general  peace  ;  and  she  now 
or^red  the  sequestration  of  English 
property,  and  declared  war  against 
England,  in  order  to  do  away  this 
accusation. — Such  a  manifesto  could 
only  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
power  against  whom  it  was  direct¬ 
ed  ;  and  accordingly  the  declaration 
of  war  made  no  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  relations  of  this  country 
toward  Sweden. 

Various  rumours  prevailed  during 
the  year,  of  changes  in  those  parts  of 
Europe  where  no  change  could  be 
for  the  worse.  At  one  time  it  was 
aaid,  that  the  imperial  house  of  Aus¬ 
tria  was  to  receive  a  new  splendour  in 
the  persons  of  some  of  its  princes  ;  at 
another,  that  a  new  and  splendid  des¬ 
tiny  awaited  Poland.  Courland,  Livo¬ 
nia,  and  Esthonia,  were  talked  of  as 
provinces  which  might  well  be  form¬ 
ed  into  a  separate  kingdom.  At  one 
time  it  was  said  that  Berthier  was  to 
be  made  King  of  Poland  ;  at  another, 
that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  would 
be  set  aside  to  make  way  for  him. 
Projects  of  this  kind  served  to  amuse 
the  tyrant  who  formed  them,  to  se¬ 
cure  the  fidelity  of  his  generals  by 
exciting  their  hopes,  and  to  keep  the 
court  of  Petersburgh  obsequious  to 
his  will.  The  weak  and  misguided 
Alexander  continued  meantime  tocar- 
ry  on  his  destructive  war  with  Tur¬ 
key,  the  events  of  which  may  well  be 
hurried  over,  as  barbarous  in  them¬ 
selves  and  unimportant  in  their  conse- 
(^uences.  A  variety  of  bloody  ac¬ 
tions,  in  which  the  Russians  were  suc¬ 
cessful,  roused  the  Turks  to  unusual 
exertions  ;  the  Grand  Seignior  decla¬ 
red,  that  he  would  take  the  field  in 
person,  and  his  standard  of  four  tails 
was  hoisted  on  the  gates  of  the  se¬ 
raglio.  This  determination  was  pro¬ 
dded  in  all  the  mosques ;  the  green 


standard  of  Mahommed  was  brought 
forth ;  and  it  was  proclaimed,  tmt 
every  Mussulman  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  who  did  not  come  forward  in 
defence  of  his  country  and  his  reli- 
gion,  should  be  dealt  with  as  an  un¬ 
believer.  Three  millions  of  piastres 
were  levied  upon  the  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians,  and  Jews  ;  the  mufti  and  the 
Grand  Seignior  set  the  example  of 
sending  their  plate  to  be  minted  down ; 
and,  according  to  the  usual  resource 
of  an  ignorant  government,  the  money 
was  debased.  These  measures  con¬ 
tributed  to  allay  the  agitation  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  janizaries. 
The  disorder  of  this  corps  had  be¬ 
come  so  great,  that  some  of  the  re¬ 
spectable  part  of  the  community,  en¬ 
couraged  by  some  resolute  spirits 
among  them  who  had  formerly  been 

{'anizaries  themselves,  and  could  not 
>rook  the  insolence  and  excesses  to 
which  they  were  subject,  presented 
themselves  unarmed  to  the  sultan, 
and,  in  a  peaceable  but  firm  manner, 
required  either  that  the  government 
would  effectually  protect  them,  or 
authorize  them  to  protect  thqmselves, 
and  do  justice  upon  the  rui&ns  who 
were  unworthy  of  the  name  they 
bore.  The  government,  which  not 
improbably  had  instigated  this  appli¬ 
cation,  approved  the  wish  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and,  confirming  bycircularorders 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  janiza¬ 
ries,  declared  that  those  rights  should 
be  forfeited  by  every  janizary  who 
proved  himself  by  his  conduct  un¬ 
worthy  to  enjoy  them  ;  and,  under  the 
malediction  of  the  caliphat,  enjoin¬ 
ed  all  persons  to  seize  any  of  this  bo¬ 
dy  if  they  disturbed  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  deliver  them  to  justice ; 
or  if  they  resisted,  and  collected  in 
bodies,  to  attack  them  as  mutineers. 
A  contest  soon  took  place,  in  which 
the  people  were  victonous,  and  many 
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of  the  mutinous  janizaries  were  strang* 
led. 

The  armies  soon  felt  the  impulse  of 
this  vigour  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  Russians,  who  were  besie¬ 
ging  Rudschuck,  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss  in  an  attack  ;  Czerni 
George  also  suffered  a  defeat ;  and 
these,  with  a  few  other  successes, 
were  communicated  to  the  people  of 
Constantinople  in  official  bulletins, 
not  a  little  curious,  both  as  being  the 
first  of  their  kind,  and  for  the  charac¬ 
teristic  language  in  which  the  intelli¬ 
gence  was  made  known.  “The  zephyr 
of  victory,”  it  was  said,  “hadbreathed 
on  the  side  of  the  true  believers,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Most  High,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  happy  star 
of  his  highness  their  sublime  mo¬ 
narch,  they  had  been  completely  suc¬ 
cessful.  Their  commander  had  been 
favoured  and  enlightened  by  the  pro¬ 
phet.  In  one  instance,  when  the  bat¬ 
tle  was  doubtful,  the  soldiers  in  the 
front  rank,  crying  out,  *  Blessed  be 
the  Prophet,  and  long  live  the  Sul¬ 
tan  !’  tlirew  themselves  upon  the 
Russian  bayonets,  seized  with  one 
hand  the  weapons  which  mortally 
wounded  them,  and  plunged  their 
daggers  in  the  enemy’s  heart  with 
the  other.  The  trifling  loss  which 
they  had  sustained  could  only  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  especial  orotection 
which  Allah  extended  to  tlie  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  true  prophet ;  while  they 
had  made  great  slaughter  of  the  infi¬ 
dels,  and  taken  the  heads  of  great 
numbers  to  serve  as  bridges  for  the 
true  believers  in  their  passage  to  the 
other  world.” 

Soon  after  these  bulletins  the  sultan 
addressed  his  imperial 
Aug.  20.  greeting  to  his  mufti,  the 
first  chief  of  the  faith  and 
high  pontiff  of  mankmd, — to  his  emi¬ 
nent  ministers,  his  worthy  prelates, 


his  very  honoured  teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessors  of  theology,  explainers  of  the 
Koran  and  tradition, — ^his  imams,  the 
great  of  his  court,  his  seven  military- 
corps,  his  agas,  officers,  and  soldiers, 
&c.  &c.,  telling  them  that  the  trea¬ 
cherous  Muscovites,  those  enemies  of 
the  faith,  persevered  in  their  audaci¬ 
ous  resolution  to  execute  the  devices 
which  their  depraved  souls  had  in¬ 
vented.  “  They  have  already,”  said 
he,  “  invested  our  imperial  cities  and 
fortresses  with  war,  and  further  over¬ 
run  the  territory  of  the  true  believers. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  putting 
the  adherents  of  our  holy  faith,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  in  chains, 
wherever  they  come,  and  with  driving 
many  of  our  plundered  brethren  naked 
from  their  homes  to  seek  a  shelter  in 
the  wilderness  ;  but  they  menace  us, 
the  devout  followers  of  the  holy  pro¬ 
phet,  the  adorers  of  the  true  religion  j 
we  to  whom  power  and  command  have 
been  given  by  the  Almighty  at  the 
express  intercession  of  Mahommed, 
whose  holy  blood  now  flows  in  our 
veins,  with  further  indignities. — De¬ 
sirous  of  consulting  only  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  our  people,  we  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  make  known  our  pacific 
wishes;  but  the  proposals  we  have 
received  in  return  have  been  too  de¬ 
grading  to  make  us  hesitate  in  reject¬ 
ing  them.  In  every  line  of  those  pro¬ 
posals,  the  insatiable  ambition  of  our 
foes  may  be  traced ;  indeed,  nothing 
but  submission,  say  they,  can  save  us 
from  everlasting  war.  I,  for  my  own 
part,  cheerfully  embrace  this  latter 
alternative,  rather  than  endure  so 
great  a  shame,  well  remembering  the 
precepts  of  our  holy  prophet,  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  two  following  sentences 
of  the  Koran  : — *  God  has  momenta¬ 
rily  left  you,  in  order  to  make  you 
sensible  of  your  weakness  and  depen¬ 
dence.  Supplicate  him,  and  he  will 
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assuredly  return  ;  then  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  men  who  put  their  trust  in  him, 
you  will  vanquish  two  hundred  ene¬ 
mies.* — In  another  part,  God  says  to 
the  prophet,  ‘Assemble  the  true  belie¬ 
vers  for  battle  ;  if  there  be  twenty 
firm  and  brave  men,  they  shall  con¬ 
quer  two  hundred  ;  and  if  there  be 
an  hundred,  they  shall  vanquish  a 
thousand  of  their  foes.’ — I  entreat  the, 
assistance  of  the  Most  High  ;  1  pray 
for  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Full  of  hope,  1  hasten  to 
share  the  labours  and  dangers  of  my 
brave  troops,  to  put  myself  at  their 
head  ;  to  rouse  the  valour  of  some, 
to  confirm  that  of  others,  and  to  di¬ 
rect  that  of  all :  in  short,  to  lead 
them  to  battle — to  victory  ! — It  is 
not  my  design  to  attribute  the  fruits 
of  our  victories  to  myself.  No  $  the 
only  aim  of  my  ambition  is  to  make 
the  faith  of  Mahommed  triumph  ;  to 
frustrate  the  devices  of  our  enemies, 
and,  if  possible,  to  contribute  to  the 
fulfilling  of  his  holy  will.” 

The  sultan  then  gave  orders  that 
his  intention  of  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  should  again  be 
published  throughout  his  dominions, 
decreeing  that  in  every  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  where  the  inhabitants  did  not 
forthwith  join  the  army,  the  naibs 
and  imams  should  lose  their  places. 
“  Good  men,”  said  he,  «  ought  not 


to  be  more  slow  in  frustrating  evil 
deeds,  than  bad  men  are  quick  in 
executing  them.  May  the  prophet 
intercede  for  us  !  May  the  Almighty 
grant  us  the  victory,  and  cover  our 
enemies  with  shame !”  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  language,  and  the  pro¬ 
mise  thus  twice  repeated  of  taking 
the  field  in  person,  the  sultan  remain¬ 
ed  in  Constantinople.  Giurgewo 
and  Rudschuck  fell,  and  the  Russians 
were  now  masters  of  all  the  strong 
placesonthe  right  bankof  the  Danube, 
from  its  mouth  for  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  upward.  The  Servians 
also  gained  several  victories}  the  most 
important  was  upon  the  Drina,  where 
they,  took  6000  prisoners.  These 
successes  were  not  purchased  without 
a  great  loss  of  men  ;  both  parties  were 
weary  of  h.  stilities,  and  negociations 
for  peace  were  opened.  But  Russia 
demanded  cessions  which  the  Porte 
was  neither  so  weak  nor  so  weak- 
hearted  as  to  grant ;  and  both  par¬ 
ties,  while  the  discussions  were  carry¬ 
ing  on,  renewed  their  exertions  for 
continuing  the  war.  During  this 
campaign  the  Americans,  whose  spi¬ 
rit  of  enterprise  leads  them  wherever 
profit  is  to  be  obtained,  found  their 
way  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  was  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Black  Sea, 
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1  HOSE  persons  who,  during  the  strug* 
gle  of  the  Spaniards  against  Buona¬ 
parte,  have  looked  on  with  unshaken 
confidence  to  their  final  success,  found 
their  opinion  upon  the  extent  and  na¬ 
ture  of  the  country,  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  people.  The  continent, 
notwithstanding  its  extent,  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  France,  because  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  people  was  not  such  as  to 
supply  the  want  of  sense  and  of  ho¬ 
nour  in  their  rulers  ;  and  the  Tyro¬ 
lese  were  subdued  notwithstanding 
their  heroism,  because,  in  so  sm^  a 
territory  as  the  Tyrol,  an  immense 
superiority  of  numbers,  remorselessly 
employed,  must  necessarily  overcome 
all  resistance.  But  no  force  can  be 
large  enough  to  conquer  and  keep 
in  subjection  a  peninsula,  containing 
above  175,000  square  miles,  and 
twelve  millions  of  inhabitants,  if  the 
people  have  the  virtue  to  cany  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  uttermost.  Their  ar- 
mies  will  be  defeated,  their  towns  may 
be  occupied,  their  fortresses  taken, 
their  villages  burnt, — ^but  the  coun¬ 
try  remains ;  the  mountains  form  a 
chain  of  fastnesses  running  through 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  connecting 
all  its  provinces  with  each  other  ;  and 
when  the  war  ceases  to  be  carried  on 
by  army  against  army,  and  becomes 
the  strug^e  of  a  nation  against  its 
oppressors,  pursued  incessantly  by 
VOL.  JIL.  FAKT  I. 


night  and  by  day,  the  soldier,  no 
longer  acting  in  laige  bodies,  loses 
that  confidence  which  discipline  gives 
him  ;  while  the  peasant,  on  the  other 
hand,  feels  the  whole  advantagewhich 
the  love  of  his  country,  and  the  desire 
of  vengeance,  and  the  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart, 
give  to  the  individual  in  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man.  The  character 
of  the  Spaniards  might  have  been 
learnt  from  their  history ;  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  in  the  dreadful 
trials  which  they  have  undergone. 
The  extent  of  the  country  is  known, 
and  its  local  circumstances  remain  the 
same  as  when  Henri  IV.  said  of  it, 
that  it  was  a  land  where  a  weak  army 
must  be  beaten,  and  a  strong  one  star¬ 
ved.  They  who  were  neither  igno¬ 
rant  of  history  nor  of  human  nature 
considered  these  things ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  first  dawn  of  the  re¬ 
volution,  regarded  it  with  unabated 
hope. 

But  to  expect  that  a  wise  govern¬ 
ment  could  be  as  it  were  created, 
and  that  the  people  were  at  once  to 
become  free  while  they  were  assert¬ 
ing  their  independence,  was  an  error 
into  which  none  but  the  igpiorant  and 
the  unthinking  could  fall ;  such  an  ex¬ 
pectation,  however,  was  entertained, 
because,  of  those  who  are  called  the 
public,  the  unthinking  and  the  igno- 
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rant  form  so  large  a  part.  Their  er¬ 
ror  was  in  great  measure  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  use  of  the  word  revolution, 
to  which  our  own  history,  and  still 
more  the  recent  events  in  France,  had 
affixed  a  meaning  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  state  of  things  in  Spain.  Here¬ 
after,  indeed,  the  term,  in  its  present 

Eopular  acceptation,  may  accurately 
e  applied ;  for  when  France  has  only 
reverted  to  her  old  system,  a  new  and 
better  order  of  things  will  be  esta¬ 
blished  in  Spain,  from  whence  the 
regenention  of  the  country  will  be 
dated.  But  it  has  been  forced  upon 
the  Spaniards  at  a  time  when  all  ranks 
and  classes  were  utterly  unprepared  for 
it ;  change  was  the  last  thing  which 
they  either  expected  or  desired ;  their 
habits  were  broken  to  the  yoke ;  the 
evils  of  their  government  they  bore 
with  complacency,  and  to  the  worse 
evil  of  their  church  they  were  even 
passionately  attached  ;  but  happily 
their  superstition  was  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  proud  recollections  and 
feelings  of  patriotism,  and  thus  had 
contributed  to  form  that  national  cha¬ 
racter  which  alone  could  bear  them 
through  the  struggle  that  awaited 
them. 

The  commotions  at  Aranjuez  arose 
from  any  thii^  rather  than  a  wish  for 
revolution.  The  fear  of  losing  their 
royal  family  was  what  excited  the 
people  ;  and  at  the  accession  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  not  a  word  was  uttered  con¬ 
cerning  the  old  privileges,  nor  w’as 
the  name  of  the  cortes  pronounced, 
though  without  such  a  counteract¬ 
ing  power  the  system  of  favouritism 
would  have  gone  on  under  Ferdinand 
as  it  had  done  under  his  *  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  general  anxiety  was  to 
know  whether  Buonaparte  would  give 
the  Prince  of  Asturias  one  of  his  nie- 

*  £1  Espanol. 
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ces  in  marriage ;  this  was  what  the 
eople  wished,  as  well  as  Ferdinand 
imself,  and  if  the  folly  of  Buona¬ 
parte  had  not  been  equal  to  his  vil¬ 
lainy,  Ferdinand  would  at  this  day 
have  governed  Spain  as  his  vicege¬ 
rent.  But  the  tyrant’s  understanding 
was  darkened,  as  well  as  his  heart  har¬ 
dened  ;  and  by  a  blunder  more  egre¬ 
gious  than  was  ever  before  commit¬ 
ted  by  any  statesman,  he  forced  into 
a  contest  with  him  the  only  people  in 
the  world  capable  of  maintaining  such 
a  contest  under  such  complicated  dis¬ 
advantages. 

Such  was  the  national  character, 
that  when  the  struggle  began  every 
man  was  ready  to  fofiow  in  the  cause 
of  his  country  ;  but  so  grievous  had 
been  the  state  of  education,  and  so 
successfully  had  the  double  despotism 
of  the  government  and  the  inquisition 
shut  out  all  useful  knowledge  from 
their  empire,  that  no  man  was  fit  to 
lead.  Thepeoplehadbutonethought, 
one  desire,  one  object, — to  take  ven¬ 
geance  for  their  murdered  country¬ 
men  upon  the  French  ;  and  being  al¬ 
ways  accustomed  to  look  to  their  ru¬ 
lers,  never  to  act  for  themselves,  their 
very  zeal  displayed  itself  in  the  form 
of  obedience ;  they  were  eager  to  obey 
any  who  chose  to  guide  them,  but  no 
person  thought  of  stepping  beyond 
his  rank  to  take  the  command.  Fer¬ 
dinand  had  left  a  junta  of  regency  at 
Madrid  before  he  set  out  upon  his 
wretched  journey  to  Bayonne ;  everv- 
wheve,  therefore,  the  people  were  talk¬ 
ing  of  a  junta,  and  the  proposal  to 
form  one  at  Seville  was  immediately 
embraced.  The  first  thought  of  the 
people  was,  that  the  parish  priests  and 
the  superiors  of  the  convents  should 
assemble  and  chuse  this  body, — so 
little  did  they  think  of  exercising  any 
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right  of  election  themselves,  and  so 
naturally  did  they  look  up  to  those 
by  whom  they  were  wont  to  be  di¬ 
rected.  Some  of  these  persons  ac¬ 
cordingly  met ;  but  the  power  with 
which  they  were  thus  as  it  were  by 
acclamation  invested,  confounded  and 
intimidated  them ;  many  withdrew 
from  the  assembly,  and  they  who  re¬ 
mained  were  glad  to  rid  themselves  of 
an  unwelcome  responsibilitjr,  by  as¬ 
senting  to  any  nomination  which  might 
be  proposed.  Count  Tilly  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this ;  he  was  a  man  of  no¬ 
torious  profligacy,  who  had  acquired 
great  wealth  by  the  vilest  means,  but 
that  wealth  gave  him  great  influence 
over  the  populace.  He  and  his  crea¬ 
tures  mutually  proposed  each  other  to 
be  members  of  the  junta,  or  rather  no¬ 
minated  themselves ;  and  to  give  au¬ 
thority  to  the  body,  they  added  some 
of  those  persons  who  were  most  re¬ 
spected  in  the  city,  either  for  their 
reputed  talents  or  the  offices  which 
they  filled.  Some  members  were  thus 
included  who  deserved  to  be  chosen, 
but  the  temper  of  the  majority  was 
ominously  marked  before  they  had 
been  in  power  four-and-twcnty  hours. 
A  man,  by  name  Nicolas  Tap  y  Nu¬ 
nez,  had  hitherto  been  the  leader  of 
the  people ;  he  came  to  Seville  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  makii^  the  Sevil¬ 
lians  declare  against  the  French,  and 
his  success  in  this  gave  him  great  po¬ 
pularity,  which  he  never  abused  even 
in  the  slightest  instance.  This  man, 
being  a  stranger,  knew  nothing  of  the 
character  of  Tilly  and  his  party,  and 
therefore  assented  to  their  nomina¬ 
tion  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  never 
attempted,  which  he  might  easily  have 
done,  to  include  himself  in  the  junta. 
But  having  the  next  day  been  inform¬ 
ed  who  the  persons  were  who  had  in¬ 
truded  themselves  as  members  of  the 
new  government,  he  went  to  the  junta 


and  required  that  two  of  these  un¬ 
worthy  individuals  should  be  expel¬ 
led,  as  not  having  the  good  opinion 
of  the  people  ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  himself  was  immediately  ar¬ 
rested  and  hurried  away  to  Cadiz, 
where  he  remained  in  prison  during 
the  whole  reign  of  the  central  junta. 
It  is  almost  as  disgraceful  for  the 
people  of  Seville  to  have  suffered  this 
villainous  act,  as  for  the  junta  to  have 
committed  it. 

Madrid  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  looked  to  Seville  for  an  exam¬ 
ple,  and  juntas  in  consequence  were 
formed  everywhere.  But  there  was 
less  of  intrigue  in  their  formation ; 
those  persons  were  appointed  whore 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  re¬ 
spect  ;  and  thus  in  every  part  of  Spain 
the  government  was  delivered,  or  ra¬ 
ther  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  nobility  and  gentry,  a  set  of  men 
whom  their  total  want  of  education, 
their  prejudices,  and  all  their  previous 
habits,  completely  disqualified  for  the 
situation  to  which  they  were  called. 
Among  these  were  a  few  who  had 
formerly  been  in  office  at  Madrid ; 
but  whatever  habits  of  business  they 
had  acquired  were  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  formalities  which 
were  acquired  at  the  same  time,  and 
their  attachment  to  the  old  routine 
and  to  the  old  abominations.  Where- 
ever,  therefore,  these  statesmen  of  the 
old  school  were  found,  the  juntas  were 
worse  than  they  would  have  been 
without  them.  In  all  these  bodies 
there  was  a  zealous  love  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  rooted  detestation  of  the 
French ;  but  these  feelings  were  coun¬ 
teracted  by  their  instinctive  dread  of 
revolution :  that  spirit  by  which  alone 
the  whole  strength  of  the  country 
could  be  brought  forth,  and  talents 
called  into  action  wherever  they  could 
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be  found,  the  juntas  laboured  to  sup¬ 
press:  a  revolutionary  government  the 
Spaniards  neither  wished  nor  wanted, 
they  had  only  to  restore  that  which 
had  been  suspended, — but  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  army  was  indispensable ;  and 
instead  of  this  the  new  men  proceed¬ 
ed  upon  the  old  system,  giving  com¬ 
missions  and  commands,  not  to  those 
who  deserved  them,  but  to  their  own 
friends,  and  relations,  and  dependents. 
There  never  can  be  a  want  of  mili¬ 
tary  talent  in  any  country, — all  that 
is  wanting  is  to  call  it  fairly  into  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  system  of  patronage  produced 
in  Spain  the  evils  which  it  produces 
everywhere,  but  which,  because  of 
thecircumstancesof  the  country, were 
there  more  immediately  pernicious. 
Theloveof  poweralso  infected  the  jun¬ 
tas  ;  some  of  them  passed  decrees,  con¬ 
ferring  upon  themselves  the  titles  of 
excellencies  and  highnesses,  and  in  vent¬ 
ed  uniforms,  which  were  as  fine  as  that 
of  a  ^neral  officer.  It  had  been  well 
if  this  passion  had  shown  itself  only 
in  the  form  of  vanity.  The  powers 
with  which  they  found  themselves  in¬ 
vested  were  neither  limited  in  extent 
nor  in  duration  :  the  people,  in  their 
unbounded  confidence  and  ardent  pa¬ 
triotism,  never  thought  of  proposing 
restrictions,  and  the  juntas,  when  once 
in  possession  of  power,  thought  only 
of  making  it  as  extensive  as  they 
could,  and  keeping  it  as  long  as  they 
could.  In  spite  of  every  disadvan¬ 
tage,  however,  the  Spaniards  were  at 
first  successful;  but  after  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Dupont’s  army  and  the  flight 
of  the  intruder  from  Madrid,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  juntas,  instead  of  putting  forth 
their  utmost  exertion  to  complete  the 
deliverance  of  the  country,  became 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  each  to  de¬ 
sire  that  the  general  good  should  be 
accomplished  with  as  little’  inconve¬ 


nience  as  possible  on  their  part ;  and 
catching  ttiemselves  the  confidence  in¬ 
to  which*  a  mistaken  policy  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  persuade  the  people, 
they  considered  the  end  as  certain, 
and  neglected  the  means  by  which 
alone  it  could  be  attained.  To  us, 
at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  necessarily  unacquainted  with  the 
personages  who  were  brought  for¬ 
ward,  the  formation  of  the  central 
junta  seemed  all  that  could  be  desired 
under  such  circumstances.  The  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  general  government 
was  indeed  of  vital  importance  to  the 
cause  of  Spain ;  but  as  the  provincial 
juntas  were  unfit  for  the  weighty  du¬ 
ties  which  they  were  required  to  per¬ 
form,  this  central  body,  being  denved 
from  them,  was  disqualified  by  the 
same  causes ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
authority  intrusted  to  it  was  greater, 
its  errors  were  the  more  pernicious. 

But  if  there  had  been  little  proba¬ 
bility  of  finding  the  requisite  energy 
and  talents  in  the  provincial  juntas, 
formed  as  they  were  by  accident  ra¬ 
ther  than  selection,  still  less  were 
these  qualifications  to  be  expected  in 
the  derivative  body  ;  for  the  great 
object  of  the  provincial  juntas  being 
to  retain  their  power,  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  chuse  the  members  of 
the  executive  government,  they  wish¬ 
ed  to  consider  these  members  merely 
as  their  delegates.  The  junta  of  Va¬ 
lencia  drew  up  secret  instructions  for 
their  deputies,  declaring  that  they 
were  to  follow  the  directions  of  their 
constituents,  remain  subject  and  obe¬ 
dient  to  them,  communicate  regularly 
with  them,  and  in  no  instance  depart 
from  their  opinion ;  and  they  reserved 
to  themselves  the  power  of  taking  cog¬ 
nizance  of  any  breach  of  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  displacing  the  deputies  at 
pleasure.  These  were  the  only  secret 
instructions  which  have  been  made 
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pubUc,  and  these  are  probably  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  rest.  It  is  known 
that  those  which  the  junta  of  Seville 
drew  up  were  in  the  same  tenor  and 
in  a  worse  spirit,  for  they  directed  the 
deputies  expressly  to  restore  the  in¬ 
quisition  in  full  power,  and  not  to 
touch  the  rents  of  the  church.  Had 
this  system  been  observed,  immediate 
anarcny  must  have  ensued ;  but  the 
self-constituted  oligarchs  who  devi¬ 
sed  it  were  deceived,  for  no  sooner 
were  the  members  of  the  central  jun¬ 
ta  installed,  than  they  acted  as  was 
their  duty  as  a  sovereign,  and  not  as  a 
deputed  body.  But  though  the  pro¬ 
vincial  juntas  failed  in  their  object, 
they  produced  permanent  evil  in  at¬ 
tempting  it ;  for  in  the  hope  of  more 
cflFectuiuly  controlling  their  deputies, 
they  deputed  not  the  fittest  members 
of  their  own  body,  but  those  whom 
they  supposed  would  be  most  obe¬ 
dient,  or  whom  they  wished  to  be  rid 
of.  At  Seville,  the  selection  was  no¬ 
toriously  made  for  this  latter  motive. 
Tilly  and  D.  Vicente  Hore  were  cho¬ 
sen  ;  the  latter  had  been  a  creature  of 
Godoy’s,  and  declined  the  charge,  be¬ 
cause  if  he  had  shown  himself  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  he  knew  his  life  would  be  in 
danger  from  the  just  indignation  of 
the  people.  P.  Gil  de  Sevilla,  who 
was  the  moving  intellect  of  the  Se¬ 
ville  junta,  and  ought,  from  his  talents 
and  popularity,  to  have  acted  more 
decisively  than  he  did,  procured  the 
nomination  of  these  men,  because  he 
was  ashamed  of  such  associates.  A 
few  of  the  members  were  appointed, 
because  their  rank  and  authority  seem¬ 
ed  to  make  the  station  their  due,  as 
in  the  case  of  Florida  Blanca  ;  in  the 
single  instance  of  Jovellanos  the  same 
deference  was  paid  to  the  true  nobi¬ 
lity  of  virtue  and  wisdom. 

Here,  then,  the  inconsistency  be¬ 
tween  the  language  and  the  actions  of 


the  central  junta  is  explained.  Jovcl- 
lanos  and  his  friends  wrote  for  them, 
but  they  acted  for  themselves.  They 
looked  up  to  Florida  Blanca,  think¬ 
ing  that,  as  he  had  once  been  the 
prime  minister  of  Spain,  he  was  for 
that  reason  the  fittest  person  to  di¬ 
rect  them :  that  very  circumstance  un¬ 
fitted  him  for  the  tunes.  He  brought 
with  him  too  much  of  the  old  leaven 
of  formalities  and  delays  ;  and  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  maxims  of  arbitrary 
power  in  which  he  had  been  trained 
up,  and  by  which  he  had  governed. 
His  name  carried  with  it  some  popu¬ 
larity,  because  the  administration  of 
Godoy  made  any  former  minister  be 
remembered  with  regret ;  and  he  was 
also,  for  his  age  and  devotion,  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  former  power, 
a  venerable  object  to  the  people. 
They  were  naturally  affected  at  see¬ 
ing  an  old  man  who  had  long  bidden 
adieu  to  the  world,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  religious  meditations,  come 
from  his  retirement  with  the  feelings 
of  a  Spaniard,  and  take  upon  himself, 
when  his  country  was  in  danger,  a 
burthen  which  could  not  fail  to  has¬ 
ten  him  to  the  grave.  His  name  and 
his  presence  were  useful,  as  they  in¬ 
fluenced  the  people  ;  but  unhappily 
they  influenced  the  junta  also,  and 
made  them  receive  his  opinions  with 
a  deference  to  which  nature  had  given 
him  no  claim.  The  first  wish  of  his 
heart  was  undoubtedly  that  of  deli¬ 
vering  his  country  from  the  invaders ; 
the  second  would  have  been  to  have 
restored  to  a  Bourbon  king  his  power 
undiminished,  with  all  the  old  esta-  ^ 
blishments  of  popery  and  despotism 
in  full  preservation. 

The  majority  of  the  members  agreed 
but  too  well  with  the  views  of  their 
president,  though  their  motives  were 
not  perhaps  in  every  case  equally 
pure.  One  of  their  first  edicts  wan 
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to  prohibit  the  sale  of  property  in 
mortmain,  and  to  annul  such  sales  as 
had  already  been  made,  but  this  it 
was  found  impossible  to  execute ;  an¬ 
other  was  to  restore  the  old  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  press,  which  had  become 
free  during  the  dissolution  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  It  is  said,  that  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  members  of  the  jun¬ 
ta  agreed,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
ought  not  to  be  established  by  the 
new  government,  because  tltcy  had  no 
power  to  alter  any  existing  law.  Jo- 
▼ellanos  is  probably  meant :  perhaps 
he  wished  to  reserve  this  great  mfea- 
sure  for  the  cortes,  as  a  boon  which 
could  not  fail  to  render  it  popular  ; 
perhaps,  too,  he  thought  that,  while 
the  press  was  actively  employed  in 
keeping  up  the  national  spirit,  the 
delay  of  acknowledging  its  freedom 
was  no  material  injury,  and  the  reason 
upon  which  he  assented  to  that  delay 
is  consistent  with  his  opinion  of  the 
power  of  the  government  to  which  he 
belonged.  This  opinion  was  express¬ 
ed  in  a  paper  wmch  he  laid  before 
the  junta  a  few  days  before  their  in¬ 
stallation,  that  he  might  discharge  his 
conscience,  he  said,  by  delivering  thus 
solemnly  his  sentiments  upon  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued. 
And  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that 
he  was  influenced  by  any  views  of 
ambition  or  of  interest,  he  declared 
that  it  was  his  resolution  never  to  ac¬ 
cept,  either  in  the  junta  or  out  of  it, 
any  appointment  or  office  whatever, 
or  to  take  any  other  advantage  of  the 
honourable  trust  which  had  b^n  con¬ 
fided  to  him,  than  that  of  freely  speak¬ 
ing  whatever  he  thought  best  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country.  This  resolu¬ 
tion,  he  said,  arose  from  the  melan¬ 
choly  sense  of  decay,  both  in  his  phy¬ 
sical  and  intellectual  powers,*  as  well 
as  from  his  natural  and  invincible  re¬ 
pugnance  to  public  life ;  that  dispo¬ 


sition  he  had  once  sacriiiced,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  a  brother  whom  he  reveren¬ 
ced  like  a  father,  and  severely  had  he 
been  punished  for  thesacriflee. — Thus 
modestly  did  this  excellent  man  al¬ 
lude  to  the  seven  years  imprisonment 
which  he  had  suffered  under  the  old 
despotism. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  up¬ 
on  what  principle  the  power  of  the 
central  government  was  formed,  and 
how  far  it  extended.  “  A  right  of 
insurrection,”  he  said,  such  as  had 
been  proclaimed  by  the  French,  was 
incompatible  with  the  well  being  of 
society.  That  people,  in  the  delirium 
of  their  revolution,  laid  down  this  right 
in  a  constitution  which  was  made  in 
a  few  days,  contained  in  a  few  pages, 
and  destroyed  in  a  few  months.  But 
every  people  who  found  themselves 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  foreign  ene¬ 
my,  and  saw  their  own  natural  go¬ 
vernors  either  betraying  them,  or  act¬ 
ing  under  compulsion,  acquired  in 
such  circumstances  an  extraordinary 
right  of  insurrection,  growing  out  of 
the  necessity  of  self-defence.  This  had 
been  the  state  of  Spain  ;  the  provin¬ 
cial  juntas,  therefore,  in  whatever  man¬ 
ner  they  had  been  constituted,  were 
lawful  authorities  ;  but  they  were  not 
established  to  alter  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  nor  abrogate  its  fun¬ 
damental  laws.  The  central  junta, 
which  united  in  itself  the  authority 
of  the  provincial  juntas,  possessed  that 
authority  by  the  same  right,  and  un¬ 
der  the  same  restrictions  ;  but  any 
thing  which  should  be  done  beyond 
those  bounds  would  be  unlawful. 
Their  duty  was  to  consult  the  laws 
of  Spain,  and  see  what  provisions  had 
been  made  for  an  emergency  like  the 
present.  There  it  was  appointed,  that 
if  at  any  time  the  sovereign  should  be 
prevented  from  exercising  his  func¬ 
tions,  the  cortes  should  be  assembled 
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for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  regency, 
and  even  the  mode  of  forming  it  was 
rescribed.  The  fundamental  laws  of 
pain,  therefore,  prescribed  to  the 
junta  the  course  which  it  ought  to 
pursue ;  and  if  the  pressure  of  imme¬ 
diate  circumstances  were  such  that 
the  cortes  could  not  directly  be  con¬ 
voked,  it  ought  to  announce  to  the 
nation  its  determination  of  convening 
that  assembly,  and  fix  a  time  for 
the  purpose.”  That  time,  Jovellanos 
thought,  should  be  as  soon  as  the  ene¬ 
my  were  driven  out ;  but  if  unhappily 
this  should  not  be  effected  within  two 
years,  then  the  cortes  ought  to  meet 
on  the  first  of  October,  1810. 

But  during  this  long  interval,  in 
what  manner  ^ould  the  government 
be  carried  on  ?  If  the  whole  junta,” 
Jovdianos  said,  **  retained  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  in  their  own  hands  as  a 
collective  body,  there  could  be  nei¬ 
ther  secresy,  nor  unanimity,  nor  dis¬ 
patch  ;  and  if  they  appointed  a  re¬ 
gent,  a  single  regent  might  soon  be¬ 
come  a  tyrant :  a  Council  of  regency, 
composed  of  few  and  select  members, 
would  have  neither  the  inconvenience 
of  one  or  the  other,  and  therefore  he 
advised  that  a  regency  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  consisting  of  five  members, 
one  of  them  being  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
that  they  should  hold  their  power 
till  the  meeting  of  the  cortes.  This 
course  of  proceeding  was  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  jpartidas,  and  also  to  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  Ferdinand,  as  expressed  by 
D.  Pedro  Cevallos,  and  tnis  it  be¬ 
came  the  junta  to  follow ;  for  by  thus 
divesting  themselves  of  a  portion  of 
their  power,  in  conformity  to  the  laws, 
thev  would  give  to  Spain  the  most 
undoubted  proof  of  their  disinterested 
and  zealous  patriotism.  If  it  should 
be  thought  proper  to  appoint  Cardi¬ 
nal  Bourbon  one  of  the  regency,  it 
would  be  also  proper  that  he  should 


be  perpetual  president,  otherwise  the 
presidency  should  be  held  by  each 
member  in  rotation  for  three  months. 
Under  this  regency  there  should  be 
five  ministers, — of  state,  of  finance,  of 
justice,  of  war,  and  of  the  marine,  and 
perhaps  a  sixth  for  the  I  ndies.  This  go¬ 
vernment,”  he  contended,  ought  to 
begin  its  functions  with  the  new  year, 
ana  the  central  junta  should  then  re¬ 
sign  its  authority  ;  but  a  central  junta 
of  correspondence  should  be  formed 
out  of  it,  consisting  of  one  member 
for  each  deputation,  and  this  should 
be  the  medium  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  juntas,  whose  lawful  authority 
was  now  terminated,  but  who,  under 
the  name  of  juntas  of  council  and  cor¬ 
respondence,  ought  to  be  continued, 
being  reduc^  tofour  members  each.” 

Jovellanos’s  advice  was  disregard¬ 
ed  by  his  colleagues,  and  the  events 
which  Speedily  followed,  when  the  ty¬ 
rant  himself  entered  Spain,  were  such^ 
that  it  was  long  before  the  disastera 
of  the  day  allowed  them  time  to  think 
of  the  morrow.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  censure  themfor  misfortunes  which 
the  ablest  men,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  could  not  have  averted :  had 
they  obtained  accurate  intelligence  of 
the  strength  and  movements  of  the 
enem^ ;  had  th^  used  the  utmost 
exertions  to  discipline  the  new  levies, 
and  to  supply  the  armies,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  have  stopped 
the  progress  of  such  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force.  To  have  avoided  pitched 
battles,  and  acted  upon  the  system 
which  the  junta  of  Seville  recommend¬ 
ed,  was  'tne  only  means  of  lessening 
the  evil :  something  is  to  be  allowed 
to  the  confidence  which  the  battle  of 
Baylen  had  inspired,  and  to  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  people,  which  com¬ 
municated  itself  to  »eir  rulers ;  but 
when  the  error  was  repeated  at  Me- 
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dellin  and  at  Ocana  ;  when,  after  the 
bitter  experience  of  twelve  whole 
months,  no  measures  had  been  adopt* 
ed  for  improving  the  discipline  of  the 
armies,  or  supplying  them  in  the  field, 
the  incapacity  of  the  government  be* 
came  glaring  to  all  men.  The  disap* 
pointment  of  the  nation  was  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  hopes,  and  the  junta 
became  equally  the  object  of  con* 
tempt  and  suspicion.  Some  of  the 
members  possessed  large  estates  in 
those  provinces  which  were  occupied 
by  the  French,  and  it  was  suspected 
that  where  their  property  was,  there 
their  hearts  were  also.  A  government 
which  enjoyed  neither  the  confidence 
nor  the  respect  of  the  people,  was 
not  likely  to  be  well  obeyed.  The 
provincial  juntas  had  been  left  upon 
their  former  footing,  and  between 
these  bodies  and  the  central  junta 
there  existed  no  cordiality;  they  could 
not  forgive  their  deputies  for  having 
disregaraed  the  instructions  which 
were  to  have  kept  them  in  depen* 
dence ;  and  the  central  junta  consider¬ 
ed  the  provincial  ones  as  dangerous, 
because  their  authority  originated  in 
the  people,  and  there  was  nothing 
which  they  dreaded  so  much  as  revo* 
lution.  To  the  honour,  however, 
both  of  the  local  and  supreme  autho* 
rities  it  must  be  said,  that  they  cor¬ 
dially  co-operated  when  they  felt  the 
necessity  of  co-operation  ;  and  it  was 
by  the  alacrity  with  which  the  orders 
of  the  government  were  enforced  that 
Cuesta’s  army  was  so  rapidly  re-esta¬ 
blished  after  the  battle  of  Medellin. 

The  general  wish  in  England  was, 
to  see  the  cortes  assemblea ;  and  the 
necessity  of  convening  it  was  urged 
as  warmly  and  as  sincerely  by  the 
English  government,  as  by  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  Spaniards  them¬ 
selves.  The  writers  whose  object  it 


was  to  malign  the  motives  of  admi- 
nistration,  and  bring  the  ministers  into 
hatred  and  contempt,  affected  to  dis¬ 
believe  this,  and  asserted  that  the  in¬ 
terference  of  this  country  prevented 
those  necessary  reforms,  by  which 
alone  Spain  could  be  saved.  Jt  is, 
indeed,  a  mournful  consideration,  that 
the  lessons  of  the  French  revolution 
have  been  equally  disregarded  by  the 
government,  and  by  the  enemies  of 
government :  the  work  of  sapping  and 
mining  is  still  carried  on  by  journal¬ 
ists,  and  philosophists,  and  men  who, 
being  members  of  parliament,  are 
called  statesmen  by  the  courtesy  of 
England,  as  if  they  had  forgotten 
what  was  the  recompence  of  the  sap¬ 
pers  and  miners  in  France ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  government  has 
possessed  the  power  of  regenerating 
a  friendly  country,  and  restoring  it  to 
its  full  strength,  only  by  restoring  its 
old  constitution, — and  that  power  has 
not  been  exerted.  ‘He  who  permits 
evils  which  he  can  prevent,  is  guilty 
of  those  evils ;  towards  Sicily,  the 
British  government  is  guilty  ;  and 
towards  Portugal,  bravely  as  we  have 
defended,  and  TOuntifully  as  we  have 
relieved  it,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we 
are  not  altogether  innocent.  But  no 
error  of  this  kind  has  been  committed 
in  Spain.  Ferdinand  being  in  c^ti- 
vity,  there  was  no  court  whose  fil¬ 
ings  and  interests  were  to  be  consult¬ 
ed,  as  paramount  to  all  other  things : 
the  Spaniards  had  to  form  a  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  British  ministers  were 
sincerely  desirous  that  they  should 
form  a  good  one.'  Their  natural  feel¬ 
ings,  as  freemen  and  as  Englishmen, 
were  not  in  this  instance  perverted 
by  anti-jacobinism ;  the  Beelzebub 
which  had  been  invoked  against  a 
stronger  but  not  a  fouler  fiend.  Had 
the  revolution  assumed  a  republican 
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form,  that  spirit  might  perhaps  have 
palsied  the  arm  and  withered  the 
heart  of  *  England. 

Mr  Stuart,  our  first  authorised 
agent,  pressed  upon  the  juntas  of 
Galicia  and  Asturias  the  importance 
of  convoking  the  cortes.  The  first 
difficulty  which  he  found,  was  re* 
specting  the  place  where  it  should 
assemble  ; — the  Asturians  proposed 
Oviedo  ;  the  Galicians,  Villa  Franca ; 
every  junta  wishing  that  it  should  be 
near  their  own  place  of  abode.  But  he 
soon  found  greater  impediments ;  the 
provincial  juntas  were  unwilling  to 
art  with  their  power;  and  when  they 
stened  to  his  advice,  some  of  them 
wished  to  enlarge  the  deputation,  so 
that  all  their  own  members  might  be 
deputed.  The  appointment  of  the 
central  government  removed  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  ;  and  had  the  supreme  junta 
followed  the  advice  of  Jovellanos,  they 
'  would  have  obtained  that  popularity 
which  the  bare  appearance  of  disin¬ 
terestedness  never  fails  to  acquire. 
But  love  of  the  power  which  they 
were  so  ill  able  to  wield,  and  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  patronage  which  they  so 
unworthilybestowed,  blinded  them;  it 
was  not  till  eight  months 
May  22.  after  their  installation  that 
1809.  a  tardy  decree  came  forth, 
announcing  that  the  le¬ 
gal  representation  of  the  monarchy 
should  be  re-established  in  its  ancient 
cortes  ; — and  then  the  time  was  left 
indefinite.  It  was  to  be  convoked,  the 
edict  said,  in  the  course  of  next  year, 
or  sooner,  if  circumstances  permitted. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more 
Manichzan  mixture  than  in  this  pro- 


visionalgovernment.  The  good  princi¬ 
ple  predominatedintheorgan  through 
which  they  spoke  ;  the  evil  one,  most 
frequently  in  those  by  which  they 
acted.  The  language  in  which  the 
resolution  of  assemming  the  cortes 
was  declared,  was  frank  and  patriotic. 

The  Spanish  people,”  it  said,  “  must 
leave  to  their  posterity  an  inheritance 
of  prosperity  and  glory  worthy  of  the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  which  were 
made  to  obtain  it.  The  supreme 
junta  had  never  lost  sight  of  this  ob¬ 
ject  ;  and  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
which  had  hitherto  occupied  their 
whole  attention,  rendered  more  bitter 
the  reflection,  that  all  the  disasters 
which  the  nation  suffered  were  solely 
owing  to  the  disuse  of  those  salutary 
institutions  which,  in  happier  times, 
secured  the  welfare  and  the  strength 
of  the  state.  The  usurping  ambition 
of  some,  and  the  indolent  abandon¬ 
ment  of  others,  reduced  those  institu¬ 
tions  to  nothing ;  and  the  junta,  from 
the  moment  of  its  installation,  so¬ 
lemnly  bound  itself  to  restore  them. 
The  time  was  now  arrived  for  taking 
this  great  work  in  hand,  and  consi¬ 
dering  the  reforms  which  were  to  be 
made,  grounded  on  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  of  the  monarchy.  Being 
desirous,  therefore,  that  the  Spanish 
nation  should  appear  to  the  world 
with  the  dignity  due  to  its  heroic 'ef¬ 
forts  ;  that  the  rights  of  the  people 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  fresh  encroachments ;  and  that 
the  sources  of  public  felicity  should 
run  freely  as  soon  as  the  war  ceased, 
and  repair  whatever  inveterate  arbi¬ 
trary  power  had  scorched,  or  the  pre- 


*  “  What  might  have  been  the  decision  of  his  majesty  in  resp^t  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  more  intimate  relations  with  the  Spanish  government,  if  it  liad  assumed  a 
shape,  and  adopted  principles,  decidedly  different  from  those  of  the  ancient  monarchy, 
is  a  question  which  it  is  fortunately  not  necessary  to  discuss.''’— Mr  CanKinjj’s 
patch  to  Marguis  Wellesley,  27 tA  June,  1809. 
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sent  devastation  had  destroyed,  the  j  un. 
ta  decreed,  that  the  cortes  should  be 
re-established,  and  would  immediately 
proceed  to  consider  the  method  of 
convening  it  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  ;  for  which  end  it  would  no¬ 
minate  a  committee  of  five  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  It  would  also  direct  its  in¬ 
vestigations  to  these  important  ob¬ 
jects,  in  order  successively  to  propose 
them  to  the  nation  assembled  in  cor¬ 
tes  ;  the  means  of  supporting  the  holy 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  of 
insuring  the  observance  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  ;  of  ameliorating  the  le¬ 
gislation  and  abolishing  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  it ;  of  collecting 
and  administering  the  revenue,  and  of 
reforming  the  system  of  public  edu¬ 
cation.  And  in  order  to  combine  the 
information  necessary  for  such  im¬ 
portant  discussions,  it  would  consult 
the  councils,  provincial  juntas,  tribu¬ 
nals,  magistracies,  corporations,  bi¬ 
shops,  and  universities,  and  ask  the 
opinion  of  intelligent  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  persons.*' 

There  is  nothing  in  this  edict  to 
which  the  truest  lover  of  liberty  could 
object :  but  a  fuller  and  more  anima¬ 
ting  declaration  had  been  submitted 
to  the  junta,  and  was  rejected  by 
them  at  the  instigation  of  Mr  Frere. 
*'  Spaniards,”  said  this  eloquent  pa¬ 
per,  “  it  is  three  ages  since  the  salu¬ 
tary  laws  on  which  the  nation  found¬ 
ed  its  defence  against  the  efforts  of 
tyranny  have  been  destroyed.  Our 
fathers  did  not  know  how  to  preserve 
the  precious  deposit  of  liberty  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  them  ;  and 
although  all  the  provinces  of  Spain 
successively  struggled  to  defend  it, 
our  evil  stars  rendered  their  efforts 
useless.  After  having  silenced  reason 
and  justice,  the  laws,  from  that  time 
orward,  have  been  only  an  expression 
more  or  less  tyrannical,  or  more  or 


less  beneficent,  of  a  particular  will. 
Providence,  as  if  to  punish  the  loss 
of  that  beautiful  prerogative  of  free 
men,  has  sentenced  us  to  be  unhappy, 
paralized  our  valour,  arrested  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  intellect,  and  impeded 
our  civilization,  till  we  have  come  to 
that  condition,  that  an  insolent  tyrant 
has  formed  the  project  of  subduing  the 
greatest  nation  of  the  globe,  without 
reckoning  upon  its  will,  and  even  de¬ 
spising  its  existence.  In  vain  has  the 
best  directed  will  of  the  prince  some¬ 
times  attempted  to  remedy  some  of 
the  evils  of  the  state :  buildings  can¬ 
not  be  erected  on  sand,  and  without 
fundamental  and  constituted  laws  to 
defend  the  good  already  done,  and  to 
prevent  the  evil  intend^  to  be  done. 
It  is  useless  for  the  philosopher  in  hia 
study,  or  the  statesman  in  the  theatre 
of  business,  to  exert  himself  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  The  best  com¬ 
bined  projects  are  either  not  put  in 
execution,  or  not  carried  through. 
Good  suggestions  are  followed  by 
evil  ones  ;  the  spirit  of  economy  and 
order,  by  prodigality  and  rapine ;  a 
prudent  and  mild  minister,  by  an  ava¬ 
ricious  and  foolish  favourite ;  and 
thus,  without  an  established  and  fixed 
principle,  the  ship  of  the  state  floats 
without  sails  and  helm,  till,  as  ha» 
happened  to  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
it  is  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  rock.  How, 
but  by  the  re-establishment  of  the 
freedom  of  Spain,  could  those  floods 
of  blood  be  recompensed  which  flow 
in  every  comer  of  thepeninsula ;  those 
sacrifices  which  Spanish  loyalty  is  of¬ 
fering  every  instant;  that  moral  resist¬ 
ance,  as  universal  as  it  is  sublime, 
which  disconcert  sour  enemies,  and  ren¬ 
ders  them  hopeless  even  in  the  midst 
of  their  victories  ?  When  this  dreadful 
contest  is  concluded,  the  Spaniard 
shall  say  proudly  to  himself,  ‘  My  fa¬ 
thers  left  me  slavery  and  wretched- 
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ness  for  my  inheritance ;  1  leave  to  my 
descendants  liberty  and  glory.*  Spa> 
niards,  this  is  the  feeling  which,  by 
reflection  in  some,  and  by  instinct  in 
all,  animates  you  now  ;  and  it  shall 
not  be  defrauded  of  its  expectations. 
We  will  take  from  our  detractors 
every  pretext  for  calumniating  us ; 
they  say  that  we  are  fighting  to  de¬ 
fend  our  old  abuses,  and  the  invete¬ 
rate  and  enormous  vices  of  our  cor¬ 
rupted  government  ;butlet them  know 
that  your  struggle  is  for  the  happi¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  the  independence  of 
your  country ;  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  depend  henceforward-on  the  uncer¬ 
tain  will  or  the  variable  temperament 
of  a  single  man ;  to  continue  to  be 
the  plaything  of  a  court  without  jus¬ 
tice,  under  the  controul  of  an  inso¬ 
lent  favourite,  or  a  capricious  woman ; 
and  that  on  the  august  edifice  of  your 
ancient  laws  you  will  rear  an  eternal 
barrier  between  despotism  and  your 
sacred  rights.  This  barrier  consists 
in  a  good  constitution  to  aid  and  sup¬ 
port  the  operations  of  the  monarch 
when  they  are  Just,  and  to  restrain 
them  when  he  follows  evil  councils. 
Without  a  constitution  all  reform  is 
precarious,  all  prosperity  uncertain  ; 
without  it,  all  the  people  are  no  more 
than  flocks  of  slaves,  put  in  motion 
at  the  order  of  a  will,  frequently  un¬ 
just,  and  always  unrestrained  ;  with¬ 
out  it,  the  forces  of  the  whole  society 
intended  to  procure  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantages  for  ail  its  members,  are  em¬ 
ployed  exclusively  to  satisfy  the  am¬ 
bition,  or  satiate  the  phrenzy  of  a 
few,  or  perhaps  of  only  one.’* 

When  this  paper  was  communicated 
to  Mr  Frere,  he  saw  very  serious  ob¬ 
jections  to  it,  which  he  stated  to  D. 
Martin  de  Garay,  and  which  the  jun¬ 
ta,  though  they  would  otherwise  have 
published  the  proclamation,  readily 
admitted,  because  they  accorded  wdth 


their  own  dread  of  republicanism* 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  influence  of  Great  Britain  has 
given  a  wrong  bias  to  the  Spanish 
councils,  and  this  was  the  act  of  the 
minister,  not  of  the  government ;  for 
the  government  was  most  anxious  that 
the  cortes  should  be  convened,  but  the 
ambassador  considered  it  a  delicate  and 
dangerous  point  in  every  respect,  and 
said,  that  if  the  decision  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  wereleft  in  hishand,notwithstand- 
ing  the  necessity  there  was  for  widen¬ 
ing  the  basis  of  the  government,  the 
fail  ure  of  all  the  political  experiments 
which  have  been  made  in  these  latter 
times,  and  the  impossibility  which  has 
been  found  (by  a  fatality  peculiar  to 
the  present  age,  whose  character  is 
so  different  from  the  preceding  ones) 
of  forming  a  permanent  establish¬ 
ment,  even  in  affairs  less  essential  than 
the  formation  of  a  free  constitution 
for  a  great  nation,  would  make  him 
waver.  But  taking  the  decision  for 
granted,  he  thought  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  announce 
it  likely  to  produce  bad  effects  in 
Spain ;  and  he  could  venture,”  he  said, 
“  to  assure  D.  Martin  de  Garay,  that 
it  would  undoubtedly  create  them  in 
England.  I  f  the  Spaniards  had  indeed 
past  three  centuries  under  an  arbitra¬ 
ry  government,  they  ought  not  to 
forget  that  it  was  the  price  which 
they  paid  for  having  conquered  and 
peopled  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
world,  and  that  the  integrity  of  that 
immense  power  rested  solely  upon 
these  two  words.  Religion  and  the 
King.  If  the  old  constitution  had 
been  lost  by  the  conquest  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  the  first  object  should  be  to  reco¬ 
ver  it ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  lose  what  had  cost  so  much  in  the 
acquisition  ;  and  for  this  reason,  they 
ought  to  avoid,  as  a  political  poi¬ 
son,  every  enunciation  of  general  prin- 
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ciples,  the  application  of  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  limit  or  quali¬ 
fy,  even  when  the  Negroesand  Indians 
should  quote  this  in  uvour  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  allowing  that  a  bad  ex¬ 
change  had  been  made  in  bartering 
the  ancient  national  liberty  for  the 
glory  and  extension  of  the  Spanish 
name  ;  allowing  that  the  nation  had 
been  deceived  for  three  centuries, 
and  that  the  error  should  at  all  ha¬ 
zards  be  immediately  done  away ;  even 
though  it  were  so,”  Mr  Frere  said, 
**  it  did  not  appear  very  becoming  the 
character  of  a  well-educated  person 
to  pass  censures  upon  the  conduct 
of  his  forefathers,  or  to  complain  of 
what  he  may  have  lost  by  their  ne¬ 
gligence  or  prodigality,  and  still  less 
so  if  it  were  done  in  the  face  of  all 
the  world  ;  and  what  should  be  said 
of  a  nation  who  should  do  this  pub¬ 
licly,  and  after  mature  dehberation 
Sentiments  like  these  would  never 
have  been  conceived  by  Mr  Frere,  if 
he  had  not  been  bred  up  in  the  anti- 
jacobine  school,  or  if  he  had  fully  out¬ 
grown  the  pernicious  lessons  which 
he  had  been  taught  there.  In  all 
other  points  he  had  acted  well,  and 
judged  wisely ;  in  this,  a  baneful 
prejudice  warped  his  understanding. 
The  change  from  one  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  another  must  at  all  times  be 
perilous,  and  can  never  be  attempted 
without  producing  great  immediate 
evil, — a  heavy  price,  even  if  the  ulti¬ 
mate  good  be  certain.  But  the  price 
had  been  paid  in  Spain ;  and  though, 
perhaps,  there  never  was  a  conjunc¬ 
ture  when  the  prevalence  of  repub¬ 
lican  principles  would  have  been  more 
beneficial,  there  never  was  a  coun¬ 
try  in  which  they  were  lees  likely 
to  prevail.  Mr  Frere’s  fears  were 
groundless,  and  his  reasonings  falla¬ 
cious  :  he  spoke  to  the  Spaniards  of 
religion  and  the  king ;  in  England 


the  truest  and  most  enlightened  lovers 
of  liberty  can  have  no  better  rallying 
words :  but  in  Spun  these  words 
have  for  three  hundred  years  meant 
the  inquisition  and  a  despot,  and  the 
enlightened  Spaniard,  therefore,  has 
as  much  reason  to  abhor  them  as  we 
have  to  hold  them  in  veneration. 

The  truths,  to  the  avowal  of  which 
Mr  Frere  objected,  were  so  notori¬ 
ous,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  re¬ 
monstrances,  the  junta  were  ready 
to  have  proclaimed  them ;  yet  that 
body  was  as  much  disposed  to  repress 
principles  that  could  be  supposed  to 
have  the  slightest  tendency  toward 
republicanism,  as  the  old  court,  or 
the  arch-tyrant  Buonaparte  himself. 
Two  abominable  edicts  they  had  al¬ 
ready  issued,  denouncing  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  against  all  persons  who 
should  endeavour  to  raise  distrust  of 
the  existing  government,  and  try  to 
overturn  it  by  popular  commotions ; 
and  they  invited  informers  to  denounce 
such  persons  to  the  tribunal  of  public 
Safety,  holding  out  to  them  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  secresy  and  reward.  Mr  Frere 
saw  to  what  an  atrocious  system 
of  tyranny  such  decrees  might  give 
rise..  From  the  individual  characters 
of  the  members  of  the  junta,  he  felt 
assured  that  they  would  each  have 
shrunk  from  carrying  such  measures 
into  effect ;  but  he  knew  how  little, 
in  their  situation,  the  characters  of 
any  set  of  men  were  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  apprehended  that,  after 
some  natural  hesitation,  they  would 
have  submitted  to  the  guidance  of 
one  or  two  members,  more  violent 
and  less  scrupulous  than  the  rest,  or 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  direction 
of  the  tribunal  of  public  safety,  the 
name  of  which,  he  said,  was  sunicieut 
to  remind  every  one  of  the  worst  re¬ 
volutionary  horrors.  But  as  the  state 
papers  of  the  junta  on  other  occa- 
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sions  were  wiser  than  their  actions,  in 
this  instance  their  conduct  was  better 
than  their  language.  The  worst  act 
of  oppression  of  which  they  were 

Siilty,  perhaps  the  only  one,  was 
at  of  suffering  Tap  y  Nunez  to  re¬ 
main  in  prison.  This  was  originally 
the  act  of  the  junta  of  Seville ;  the 
central  government,  perhaps,  never 
knew  that  he  was  in  confinement,  or 
even  in  existence  ;  for  such  had  long 
been  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Spain,  that  a  state  prisoner  might  ea¬ 
sily  be  forgotten  there. 

One  of  the  weightiest  errors  for 
which  the  junta  have  been  condemn¬ 
ed,  has  been  for  not  exerting  them¬ 
selves  more  effectually  to  bring  the 
whole  strength  of  the  country  against 
the  invaders.  They  began  by  pro¬ 
mising  to  raise  500,000  men  in  arms, 
and  50,000  cavalry.  Granada  was  the 
only  province  which  supplied  its  full 
proportion  of  the  number,  and  Gra¬ 
nada  even  exceeded  it ;  its  contingent 
was  about  28,000,  whereas  it  furnish¬ 
ed  nearly  forty.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  depended  more  upon  the 
provincial  juntas  than  the  central  go¬ 
vernment,  whose  decrees  were  of  no 
avail  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  the  enemy  possessed,  and  were 
ill  observed  in  others,  where  the  local 
administrations,  from  disgust,  or  jea¬ 
lousy,  or  indolence,  or  incapacity, 
seemed  to  look  on  as  spectators  of  the 
dreadful  drama,  ratherthan  to  perform 
their  parts  in  it,  as  men  and  as  Spa¬ 
niards.  Neither  is  it  to  the  want  of 
numbers  that  the  defeats  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  are  to  be  attributed ;  there  were 
at  all  times  men  enough  in  the  field  ; 
arms,  equipments,  and  discipline  were 
wanting.  It  is  unjust  to  judge  of 
the  exertions  of  the  Spanish  junta 
by  those  of  the  national  convention 
in  France,  who  had  the  whole  wealth 
and  strength  of  a  populous  and  rich 


country  at  their  absolute  disposal, 
and  who  began  the  revolutionary  war 
with  officers,  and  tacticians,  and  states¬ 
men  capable  of  wielding  the  mighty 
means  which  were  put  into  their 
hands.  The  junta  relied  too  much 
upon  number  and  bravery,  and  too 
little  upon  their  fortresses.  The  ge¬ 
neral  under  whom  the  great  captain 
Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  learnt  the  art 
of  war,  had  left  them  a  lesson  which 
they  might  profitably  have  remem¬ 
ber^.  He  used  to  say,  that  fort¬ 
resses  ought  to  be  opposed  to  the  im¬ 
patience  and  fury  of  the  French,  and 
that  the  place  to  station  raw  troops 
was  behind  walls  and  ramparts. 

The  most  important  errors  which 
the  junta  committed  were,  the  delay 
in  convoking  the  cortes,  their  con¬ 
duct  towards  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s 
army,  and  the  ruinous  imprudence  of 
risking  offensive  measures  in  La  Man¬ 
cha,  after  the  retreat  of  the  English. 
Unquestionably  these  were  great  er¬ 
rors,  and  the  two  latter,  especially, 
grievous  in  their  consequences  ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
national  character  of  the  Spaniards 
contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  all 
of  them.  For  it  was  not  the  known 
aversion  of  Florida  Blanca  to  the  name 
of  a  representative  assembly,  nor  the 
fears  of  some  of  the  junta,  nor  the 
love  of  power  in  others,  which  pro¬ 
tracted  the  convocation  of  the  cor¬ 
tes,  so  much  as  their  anxious  and 
reverential  adherence  to  established 
forms.  This  was  evident  in  Jovella- 
nos  himself,  who  regarded  it  as  equal¬ 
ly  profane  and  dangerous  to  approach 
this  political  ark  of  the  covenant,' 
without  scrupulously  observing  all 
the  ceremonies  and  solemnities  which 
the  law  prescribed.  Precedents  on 
points  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Spain  as  they  are  in  England.  An¬ 
tiquaries  were  to  be  consulted,  ar- 
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chives  examined,  old  regulations  adapt¬ 
ed  to  new  circumstances, — and  this 
when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates. 
The  defect  may  well  be  pardoned, 
because  of  the  virtues  with  which  it 
is  connected.  Had  the  Spaniards  re¬ 
garded  with  less  veneration  the  deeds 
and  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors, 
they  would  never  have  supported  that 
glorious  struggle,  which  will  be  the 
wonder  of  succeeding  ages.  Their 
conduct  toward  the  English  army 
sprung  from  a  worse  fault ;  from  that 
pride  which  makes  them  so  prone  to 
impose  upon  others  and  upon  them¬ 
selves  a  false  opinion  of  their  strength. 
It  is  the  national  failing,  for  which 
they  have  ever  been  satirized,  by  their 
own  writers  as  well  asby  other  nations. 
They  will  rather  promise  and  disap¬ 
point,  than  acknowledge  their  inabi¬ 
lity  ;  of  this,  their  history  for  the 
last  two  centuries  affords  abundant 
examples ;  they  have  yet  to  learn,  that 
perfect  sincerity  is  as  much  due  to  an 
ally  as  to  a  confessor.  In  many  ca¬ 
ses  the  government  was  itself  decei¬ 
ved  ;  the  same  false  point  of  honour 
prevailing  in  every  department,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  it  received 
and  acted  upon  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  and  calculations ;  but  in  others, 
it  cannot  be  'denied,  that  pride  led  to 
the  last  degree  of  meanness,  and  that 
promises  were  held  out  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  general,  which  those  who  made 
them  must  have  known  that  it  was 
impossible  to  perform.  The  same 
cause  has  made  them  expose  army 
after  army  in  the  open  held,  against 
troops  inhnitely  superior  in  discipline 
and  equipments;  but  it  should  not 
be  forgotten,  that  this  pride  is  akin 
to  all  that  is  noble  in  their  character, 
and  that  their  hrst  successes,  if  they 
did  not  justify  presumption,  could 
hardly  fail  to  produce  it. 

If  these  remarks  be  well  founded, 


the  errors  of  the  central  junta  will  be 
thought  more  attributable  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  nation,  than  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  composed  the  govern¬ 
ment.  And  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  those  individuals  were  placed  in 
circumstances  of  unexampled  difficul¬ 
ty.  They  found  themselves  in  Aran- 
juez,  says  D.  J.  M.  Blanco,  as  if 
they  had  been  dropt  from  the  clouds. 
Four-and-thirty  men,  many,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  unaccustomed  to  public  business, 
were  brought  together  to  govern  a 
nation  in  the  most  perilous  crisis  of 
its  history,  without  any  thing  to  di¬ 
rect  them  except  their  own  judge¬ 
ment,  and  almost  without  any  other 
means  than  what  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  could  supply.  They  had 
troops  indeed,  but  undisciplined,  un¬ 
officered,  unprovided,  half  armed,  and 
half  clothed.  The  old  system  of  go¬ 
vernment  was  broken  up,  the  new  one 
was  yet  to  be  formed.  They  had 
neither  commissariat  nor  treasury ; 
the  first  donations  and  imposts  were 
exhausted  ;  so  also  were  the  supplies 
which  England  had  so  liberally  given, 
and  those  from  America  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Added  to  all  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  worse  than  all,  was  that 
dreadful  state  ef  moral  and  social  an¬ 
archy,  into  which  the  nation  had  been 
thrown,  and  which  was  such  that  no 
man  knew  in  whom  he  could  confide. 
To  poison  food  or  water  in  time  of 
war,  is  a  practice  which  all  people, 
who  are  not  absolute  savages,  have 
pronounced  infamous  by  common  con¬ 
sent  ;  but  it  is  a  light  crime  compa¬ 
red  to  the  damnable  means  which  Buo¬ 
naparte  employed  for  the  subjugation 
of  Spain, — ^means  which  poisoned  the 
well-springs  of  social  order,  and  loo¬ 
sened  the  very  joints  and  fibres  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Morla,  when  he  betrayed  his 
country,  committed  an  act  of  treason 
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against  human  nature.  The  evil  had 
great  before,  but  when  a  Judas  Is¬ 
cariot  had  been  found  in  Morla  during 
the  agony  of  Spain,  in  whom  could 
the  peo{Me  confide  ?  Suspicion,” 
says  Jovellanos,  **  and  hatred  against 
the  most  innocent  citizens,  were  con¬ 
ceived  and  spread  with  the  most  fright¬ 
ful  facility.  How  many  generals,  no- 
bles,  prelates,  magistrates,  and  law¬ 
yers,  were  regarded  with  distrust, 
either  because  of  their  (dd  relations 
with  the  infamous  Godoy,  or  because 
they  were  connected  with  some  of 
the  new  partizans  of  the  tyranny ; 
or  for  the  weakness,  or  indecision,  or 
ambiguity  of  their  conduct ;  or  for 
the  calumnies  and  insinuations  which, 
in  these  times  of  license  and  confusi¬ 
on,  rivalship  and  envy  excited  against 
them  !  It  was  considered  as  a  crime, 
or  at  least  as  a  culpable  weakness,  to 
have  gone  to  Bayonne,  to  have  remain¬ 
ed  at  Madrid,  or  resided  in  other  places 
which  were  occupied  by  the  intrusive 
government ;  to  have  submitted  to 
swear  allegiance  to  it,  to  have  obeyed 
its  orders,  or  to  have  suffered  even  com¬ 
pulsively  its  yoke  and  its  contempt. 
What  reputation  was  secure  i  who  was 
not  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  envy,  to 
the  imputation  of  calumny,  and  to  the 
violence  of  an  agitated  populace 
From  this  state  of  things  it  neces¬ 
sarily  arose,  that  the  junta  acted  in 
constant  fear  and  suspicion  of  those 
whom  they  employed.  Their  sense 
of  weakness  and  their  love  of  power 
increased  the  evil ;  fearing  the  high 
spirit  of  Alburquerque,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  rank  and  talents  conjoin¬ 
ed  would  give  to  his  unquestionable 
patriotism  and  his  deserved  populari¬ 
ty  among  the  soldiers,  they  cramped 
him  in  a  subordinate  command,  while 
they  trusted  those  armies  which  were 
the  hope  of  Spain  to  Cuesta,  because 
they  were  afraid  of  offending  him } 
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and  to  Venegas,  for  the  opposite  rea¬ 
son,  that  they  were  sure  of  his  obse¬ 
quious  submission ;  lastly,  to  Arei- 
zaga,  who  could  not  persuade  them 
of  his  own  incapacity,  even  after  the 
battle  of  Ocana  laid  the  southern 
kingdoms  open  to  the  enemy.  Some 
odium  they  incurred  by  permitting  a 
trade  with  towns  which  the  enemy 
occupied  ;  for  the  sake,  as  was  alle¬ 
ged,  of  those  Spaniards  who  were 
compelled  to  live  under  the  yoke,  and 
also  for  the  advantage  of  the  colonies, 
they  granted  licences  for  conveying 
sugar,  cacao,  and  bark  to 
these  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Julv  14. 
These  licenceswereonly  to  1809. 

be  trusted  to  persons  of 
known  and  approved  patriotism,  and 
who  werelike wise  to  be  strictly  watch¬ 
ed,  and  liable  to  be  searched  upon 
any  suspicion  of  their  conveying  pa¬ 
pers  to  or  from  the  enemy.  The 
weakness  and  inconsistency  of  such  a 
concession  in  such  a  war,  as  well  as 
the  obvious  facility  which  it  afforded 
to  the  treacherous  practices  of  the 
French  and  their  traitorous  partizans, 
excited  just  reprehension,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  the  junta  found  it 
necessary  to  revoke  their 
edict,acknowledgingthat,  Dec.  28. 
in  spite  of  all  the  precau¬ 
tions  which  had  been  enjoined,  it  was 
found  prejudicial  to  the  public  safety. 
Some  of  the  members  were  suspects 
of  enhancing  the  price  of  necessaries 
for  the  army,  by  their  own  secret  mo¬ 
nopolies  ;  others  were  said  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  worthless  and  venal  in¬ 
struments,  through  whom  alone  they 
were  accessible.  These  imputations 
may  have  been  ill-founded  or  exagge¬ 
rated  ;  certain,  however,  it  is,  that 
never  had  any  government  fewer 
friends.  Men  of  the  most  opposite 
principles  were  equally  disaffected  to¬ 
ward  it.  They  who  dreaded  any  di- 
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minution  of  the  regal  authority,  could 
not  forgive  its  popular  origin  ;  they 
who  aspired  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  new  and  happier  order  of  things, 
were  discontented,  because  the  mea* 
sures  which  were  taken  towards  the 
reformation  of  the  state  were  so  slow, 
ly,  and,  as  they  deemed,  so  reluctantly 
adopted.  Those  wretches  who  were 
told  to  France  were  the  enemies  of 
any  government  which  recisted  the 
vsurpation,  and  those  whose  timid 
natures,  or  short-sighted  selfishness, 
disposed  them  to  submission,  natural* 
ly  regarded  it  with  dislike,  because  it 
delayed  the  subjection  of  the  country. 
Among  the  people,  who  were  actua¬ 
ted  by  none  of  these  feelings,  it  was 
■ufficient  to  render  the  junta  unpopu- 
lar,  that  it  was  unfortunate  ;  and  ne¬ 
ver  had  any  government  fewer  adhe¬ 
rents,  its  very  defendants  had  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  stability,  and  were  ready 
to  forsake  it.  The  times  rendered 
them  suspicious  ;  their  own  conduct 
and  their  power  made  them  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  many ;  and  their  ill  fortune, 
more  than  their  errors,  made  them 
disliked  by  all. 

Actuated  by  some  of  these  mctives, 
and  perhaps  in  no  little  degree  by  jea¬ 
lousy,  the  junta  of  Seville  were  par¬ 
ticularly  hostile  to  the  government, 
and  a  plan  was  formed  in  that  city  for 
overthrowing  it :  the  members  were 
to  be  seized,  and  some  of  the  most 
obnoxious  transpotted  to  Manilla  in 
a  ship  which  was  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Some  regiments  had  been 
gained  over,  and  it  is  said  even  the 
guards  of  the  junta  ;  but  as  the  per¬ 
sons  who  designed  this  revolution  had 
for  their  direct  object  the  good  of 
Spain,  they  considered  it  a  mark  of 
confidence  due  to  Great  Britain  to 
make  the  English  ambassador  ac- 

Siuainted  with  their  purpose  ;  for  in 
act^  so  far  were  the  Spaniards  from 


regarding  the  interference  of  Great 
Britain  with  jealousy,  they  were  dis¬ 
appointed  that  such  an  ally  did  not 
interfere  more  frequently,  and  with 
more  effect.  Marquis  Wellesley,  he 
who,  if  Mr  Whitbread  has  spoken 
truly,  would,  if  opportunity  should 
offer,  take  Spain  and  Portugal  as 
Buonaparte  had  done,  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  showing  in  what  man¬ 
ner  he  thought  himself  bound  to  act 
by  a  government,  which  he  knew 
to  be  weak,  and  which  he  suspected 
to  be  treacherous.  At  the  very  time 
that  this  foul  accusation  was  brought 
against  him  in  the  British  parliament, 
he  gave  to  that  government  just  so 
mu^  information  of  the  danger,  as, 
^  without  compromising  the  safety  of 
any  of  the  persons  concerned,  enabled 
the  junta  to  prevent  the  intended  in¬ 
surrection. 

The  general  wish  was  less  for  the 
convocation  of  the  cortes,  than  for 
the  establishment  of  a  regency,  from 
which  more  unanimity  and  more  vi¬ 
gour  was  expected,  than  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  motley  and  divided  council.  The 
people  of  Cadiz  said  the  fate  of  Spain 
was  in  Marquis  Wellesley’s  hands ; 
that  he  ought  to  remove  the  junta,  and 
establish  an  energetic  government. 
Those  persons  who  respected  heredi¬ 
tary  claims,  would  fain  have  had  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  appointed  re« 
gent,  as  being  the  only  Bourbon  in 
the  country  ;  but  he  was  a  young 
man,  of  neither  talents  nor  character; 
and  what  weighed  against  him  more 
than  the  want  of  both  was,  that  he 
w'as  believed  to  be  governed  by  his 
sister,  the  wife  of  Godoy.  Others 
looked  to  Romana,  knowing  his  dis¬ 
like  to  the  junta,  and  hoping  that  he 
would  displace  them,  and  assume  the 
government  himself,  or  intrust  it  to 
able  hands.  It  is  said,  that  if  the  pro¬ 
jected  overthrow  had  been  effected, 
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both  these  personages  were  to  have 
been  declared  regents,  with  the  Duke 
del  Infantado,  and  two  other  collea¬ 
gues.  The  warning,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentations  which  accompanied  it,  were 
not  lost  upon  the  junta  ;  they  knew 
their  own  weakness,  and  perceived 
their  danger ;  admitted  that  the  exist- 
ing  government  was  not  suited  to  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  nominated  a  com¬ 
mission  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
in  what  manner  it  might  most  advan¬ 
tageously  be  replaced.  Romana  was 
included  in  the  commission,  and  upon 
this  occasion  the  marquis  delivered  to 
them  a  paper,  which,  if  they  had  re¬ 
quired  additional  proof  of  his  hostility, 
and  their  own  unstable  tenure,  would 
amply  have  afforded  it.  “  There  were 
threecases,”  he  said, “either  of  which 
ought  to  produce  a  change  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  a  government ;  When 
Oct.  4,  a  nation,  which  ought  onl^ 
1809.  to  obey,  doubts  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  authority  to 
which  it  is  to  submit ;  when  such  au¬ 
thority  begins  to  lose  its  influence  ; 
when  it  is  not  only  prejudicial  to  the 
public  weal,  but  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  The 
existing  government  was  objectionable 
upon  all  these  grounds  :  it  was  found¬ 
ed  upon  a  democratic  principle  of  re¬ 
presentation  ;  which,  instead  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  king,  typifled  a  sovereign 
people,  which  was  inconsistent  with 
the  pure  monarchical  system  of  Spain, 
and  with  the  heroic  loyalty  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  which,  if  it  continued, 
would  subvert  the  monarchy.  As 
often  as  he  meditated  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,”  Romana  said,  “  he  doubted  the 
lawfulness  of  the  existing  government ; 
many  learned  men  doubted  it  also, 
and  this  opinion  was  very  general  in 
the  different  provinces  through  which 
he  had  past.”  This  was  an  ominous 
beginning  ;  but  though  the  remainder 
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of  the  paper  spoke  with  bitter  seve¬ 
rity  of  the  conduct  of  the  central  jun¬ 
ta,  it  was  much  more  honourable  to 
its  distinguished  author,  than  if  it  had 
been  consistent  with  the  principles 
which  he  had  thus  laid  down  ;  the  pa¬ 
triotism  and  good  sense  of  Romana 
pfevailing  practically  over  the  preju¬ 
dices  in  which  he  had  been  trained 
up,  and  which  he  regarded  with  a  su¬ 
perstitious  reverence.  “  Among  the 
services,”  he  said,  “  which  he  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  perform  for  his  king  and 
country,  it  was  not  the  least  that  he 
had  yielded  a  blind  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  this  government,  and  made 
the  constituted  authorities  in  Leon, 
Asturias,  and  Gallicia  do  the  same  ; 
considering  them  as  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  the  nation  from  an- 
arcny.  A  government,  though  il- 
leg^,  might  make  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  if  it  deserved  their  confi¬ 
dence,  and  they  respected  its  authori¬ 
ty  ;  but  the  existing  government  had 
lost  its  authority.  It  began  by  pro¬ 
mising  to  support  an  army  of  500,000 
foot,  and  50,000  horse ;  to  give  an 
exact  account  of  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture  ;  to  make  those  wholesome  re¬ 
forms  which  were  so  grievously  need¬ 
ed  in  every  branch  of  administration  ; 
and,  Anally,  to  devote  itself  with  the 
utmost  zeal  to  the  labour  of  forming 
a  constitution,  which  should  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  monarchy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  expressed  will  of  their 
good,  but  unfortunate  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  But,”  said  Romana, 
“  the  people,  who  judge  of  their  mea¬ 
sures  by  the  effects  which  they  see 
produced,  complain  that  our  armies 
are  weak  for  want  of  energy  in  the 
government ;  that  no  care  has  been 
taken  for  supplying  them  with  food 
and  other  stores,  which  are  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  brave  defenders  of  the 
country  ;  that  they  have  not  seen  the 
t  2  a 
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promised  accounts  of  the  public  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  are  yet  ignorant  how 
the  sums  which  have  arrived  from 
America,  those  which  our  generous 
allies  have  given,  the  rents  of  the 
crown,  and  the  voluntary  c*  ntribu> 
tions,  which  have  done  so  much  ho- 
Hour  to-Spanish  patriotism,  have  been 
expended  :  they  look  in  vain  for  the 
necessary  reforms  ;  they  see  that  em¬ 
ployments  are  not  given  to  men  of 
true  merit,  and  true  lovers  of  their 
country  ;  that  some  members  of  this 
respectable  body,  instead  of  manifest¬ 
ing  their  desire  of  the  public  good, 
by  a  generous  disinterestedness,  seek 
to  preserve  their  authority  for  their 
own  advantage;  that  others  confer  lu¬ 
crative  and  honourable  employments 
on  their  own  dependents  and  country¬ 
men  ;  that  for  this  sole  reason  some 
ecclesiastical  offices  have  been  filled 
up,  the  rents  of  which  ought  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state  ;  tnat  that  unity  which  is  so  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  government,  is  not  to 
be  found  there,  many  of  the  junta 
caring  only  for  the  interests  of  their 
particular  provinces,  as  if  they  were 
members  of  some  body  different  from 
that  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  that 
they  had  not  only  confirmed  the  mi¬ 
litary  appointments  made  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  juntas,  without  examining  the 
capacity,  merit,  and  fidelity  of  the 
persons  appointed,  to  the  general  dis¬ 
gust  of  the  army,  but  had  even  as¬ 
signed  recompences  to  many  who  were 
destitute  of  all  military  knowledge, 
having  never  seen  service,  nor  per¬ 
formed  any  of  those  duties  which 
were  confided  to  them ;  that  the  jun¬ 
ta,  divided  into  sections,  dispatched 
business  in  matters  altogether  foreign 
to  their  profession,  and  in  which  they 
were  utterly  unversed,  instead  of  re¬ 
ferring  them  to  the  competent  and  ap¬ 
propriate  ministers  ;  that  many  horses 


taken  from  their  owners,  instead  of 
being  sent  to  the  armies,  were  dying 
for  hunger  on  the  dry  sea-marshes  ; 
finally,  that  many  of  the  must  import¬ 
ant  branches  of  administration  were 
in  the  hands  of  men,  suspicious,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  conduct  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  public  misfortunes, 
and  because  they  were  the  creatures  of 
that  infamous  favourite,  who  had  been 
the  author  of  all  the  general  mise¬ 
ry.  Such,”  said  Romana,  “  are  the 
complaints  of  the  people,  and  their 
opinions,  which  cannot  easily  be  re¬ 
moved,  must  produce  the  decline  of 
the  authority  of  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  :  there  is  but  one  step  to  diso¬ 
bedience  ;  the  enemy  will  profit  by 
the  first  convulsion,  and  anarchyor 
servitude  will  then  be  the  alternative.” 

The  marquis  then  stated,  that  the 
time  for  which  the  provinces  had  ap¬ 
pointed  their  representatives  to  the 
junta  was  expired;  that  other  provin¬ 
ces  had  empowered  them  not  to  exer- 
cisethesovereignauthority,but  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  government  which  might  re¬ 
present  the  monarch  :  in  neither  case 
could  these  provinces  be  expected  to 
acknowledge  an  authority  in  the  junta 
which  they  had  never  conferred.  The 
commission,  he  proceeded  to  say,  had 
proposed  a  new  plan  of  government, 
which  was,  that  the  junta  should  re¬ 
duce  itself  to  five  persons,  in  whom 
the  executive  power  should  be  vest¬ 
ed  ;  that  in  rotation  each  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  existing  body  should  en¬ 
ter  into  the  supreme  executive  coun¬ 
cil,  which  should  also  preside  over 
the  Cortes  when  it  was  assembled. — 
This  project  discovers  the  love  of 

flower  in  the  junta  more  unequivocal- 
y  than  any  other  part  of  their  con¬ 
duct.  What  Romana  proposed  in 
its  stead  was  as  prudent  in  itself  as  it 
was  inconsistent  with  his  previous  po¬ 
sitions.  After  maintaiuiug  that  the 
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powers  of  the  existing  government 
were  from  the  first  illegm,  and  that 
even  such  as  they  were,  they  had,  for 
part  of  the  members,  expired,  he  re¬ 
commended  nevertheless  that  this  go¬ 
vernment  should,  as  representing  le¬ 
gitimately  or  illegitimately  the  cortes, 
appoint  a  regent,  or  a  council  of  re¬ 
gency,  consisting  of  three  or  of  five 
persons,  especially  advising,  as  a  proof 
of  generosity  and  patriotism,  that  they 
should  nominate  none  of  their  own 
body.  A  junta  should  be  formed, 
under  the  title  of  the  Permanent  De¬ 
putation  of  the  Realm,  to  represent 
the  cortes  till  the  cortes  could  be  as¬ 
sembled  ;  it  should  consist  of  five 
members  and  a  procurador-general, 
and  one  of  these  members  should  al¬ 
ways  be  chosen  from  their  American 
brethren,  as  forming  an  integral  part 
of  the  nation,  and  legitimate  children 
of  the  same  family.  But  the  cortes 
should  be  assembled  with  as  little  de¬ 
lay  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
and  then  no  laws  should  be  passed, 
or  contributions  imposed,  without  its 
consent.  “  If,”  said  he,  “  I  have  in 
some  cases  connected  the  supreme 
power  with  the  nation,  I  have  done 
no  more  than  revive  the  constitutional 
principles  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
which  aggrandized  its  power,  and 
which  have  been  stifled  by  the  des¬ 
potism  of  its  kings  and  their  minis¬ 
ters.”  However  nostile  to  the  prin- 
ciples  of  civil  liberty  the  first  positions 
of  Marquis  Romana  may  have  appear¬ 
ed,  the  most  zealous  friends  of  free¬ 
dom  might  have  been  contented  with 
his  contusions. 

“  Ought  we,”  said  he,  to  fear  that 
an  adventurer,  who  usurps  the  throne 
of  our  beloved  Ferdinand,  should  ap¬ 
pear  among  us,  if  we  had  a  govern¬ 
ment  like  this,  emanating  from  the 
consent  of  the  people,  from  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  true  God,  and  from  the 


necessity  of  our  mournful  and  peri¬ 
lous  situation  ?  Would  our  armiea 
then  be  equally  defective  in  numbers, 
and  in  subordination  and  discipline  ^ 
would  they  be  so  filled  with  ignorant 
and  cowardly  officers,  so  unprovided 
with  food,  so  irregularly  paid,  and  so 
destitute  of  all  equipments  ?  would 
men  be  appointed  generals,  because 
they  woufa  support  the  persons  who 
appointed  them,or  because  they  knew 
how  to  command  an  army  and  hoW  - 
to  save  the  country'?  With  such  a 
government,  the  nation  would  have  in¬ 
vincible  armies,  the  armies  would  have 
generals,  the  troops  would  be  officer¬ 
ed,  and  the  soldiers  would  learn  sub¬ 
ordination  and  discipline.  When  Spain 
shall  see  that  auspicious  day,  I  shall 
think  it  the  first  day  of  her  hope,  and 
the  most  happy  of  her  glorious  revo¬ 
lution.  Such,”  he  continued,  **  is 
my  opinion  ;  but  I  ought  not  to  for¬ 
get  that  I  have  publicly  controverted 
it  by  my  actions.  For  who  sustain¬ 
ed  your  sovereign  authority  in  the 
army  and  province  which  I  governed  ! 
Gallicia,thouwhosemi8fortunes,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  terrible  invasion,  carried 
me  into  the  midst  of  thy  heroic  fi¬ 
delity,  whom  didst  thou  o^y  ?  Didst 
thou  respect  in  me  any  power  but 
that  of  the  central  junta,  or  did  I  con¬ 
sent  that  thou  shouldst  separate  thy¬ 
self  from  a  government  which  I  was 
sanctioning  by  my  own  obedience  I 
Asturias,  didst  not  thou  see  the 
owerful  arm  upraised  which  thou 
adst  implored  so  earnestly,  and  the 
blow  of  Its  power  fall  upon  a  junta, 
which,  after  having  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  the  central,  and 
received  from  it  succours,  of  which 
my  soldiers,  naked  and  exhausted, 
were  in  want,  domineered  like  a 
despot,  and  had  even  disob^ed  the 
express  will  of  our  king,  D.  Fer¬ 
dinand  ?  Nevertheless,”  said  he,  ad- 
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dressing  the  central  junta,  **  you  re* 
warded  this  scandalous  disob^ence, 
whose  progress  I,  though  with  exces¬ 
sive  alteration,  had  cut  short ;  and 
in  fine,  you  removed  me  covertly  from 
the  command,  in  order  that  guilty 
Spaniards  might  be  honoured  witn 
the  greater  distinction.  My  opinions 
were  the  same  then  that  they  are  now ; 
but  circumstances  imperiously  requi¬ 
red  a  government,  and  any  govern¬ 
ment  is  better  than  none.  Then  it 
was  my  duty  to  obey  ;  now  I  should 
not  perform  what  is  due  to  my  cha¬ 
racter,  if  I  did  not  declare  what  I 
believe  to  be  required  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  my  country.  How  indeed 
should  1  be  silent ;  how  should  I  suf¬ 
fer  the  divine  fire  of  patriotism  to  be 
extinguished,  seeing  the  sacrifice  of 
so  many  victims  in  our  glorious  cause, 
so  many  faithful  spouses  murdered 
with  their  chaste  and  beloved  daugh¬ 
ters,  after  the  most  foul  and  unutter¬ 
able  outrages  ;  nuns  driven  from  their 
cloisters,  some  wandering  about,  many 
more  the  prey  of  lustfid  impiety  ; — 
80  many  ministers  of  the  altar  forced 
from  the  sanctuary,  and  the  temples 
turned  into  stables  and  dens  of  un- 
cleanness  -towns  reduced  to  servi¬ 
tude  ;  opulence  to  squalid  beggary ; — 
so  many  thousands  of  brave  Spaniards 
capable  of  consoling  our  country,  yet 
by  tbeir  fatal  indiscipline  serving  only 
to  augment  our  evils  ; — armies  com¬ 
posed  of  the  bravest  spirits  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  which  have  disappeared  in  the 
hottest  struggles  of  their  native  land, 
consumed  by  nunger,  naked,  and  des¬ 
titute  ;  seeing,  in  fine,  that  such  reve¬ 
nues  and  the  liberal  donations  of  Spain 
and  America  have  not  even  supplied 
the  first  necessities  of  the  soldier  ? 
How  could  I  lose  sight  of  the  lot  of 
twelve  millions  of  people,  who  must 
either  be  the  slaves  of  the  worst  of 


tyrants,  or  the  children  of  the  beloved 
and  just  Ferdinand  ?  how  could  I  re¬ 
main  atranauil  spectator  of  such  great 
and  mournful  objects,  and  not  think 
them  superior  to  the  nearest  personal 
interest,  to  our  self-love,  and  to  our 
very  existence  ?  As  a  Spaniard,”  he 
concluded,  I  am  ready  to  suffer  a 
thousand  deaths  in  defence  of  our  li¬ 
berty,  and  in  my  rank  I  have  render¬ 
ed  homage  to  the  descendant  of  the 
Pelayos,  the  Jaymes,  and  the  Gar¬ 
cias.  As  a  general,  I  will  join  my¬ 
self  to  the  last  soldier  who  shall  have 
resolution  to  revenge  his  country  in 
the  last  period  of  her  independence  ; 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  nation, 
I  must  be  excused  from  occupying 
that  distinguished  place,  unless  a  legi¬ 
timate  government  be  immediately  es¬ 
tablished,  which  foreign  powers  will 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  which 
will  represent  our  beloved  sovereign, 
and  which  will  save  a  people  who  are 
resolved  to  die  for  their  God,  for  their 
king,  and  for  the  happiness  of  their 
posterity.” 

It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  full 
political  freedom  of  the  Spanish  press 
at  this  juncture,  that  such  a  paper  as 
this  should  have  appeared,  being  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  a  declaration  of  hostility 
againsttheexisting  government.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  junta,  the  high  mo¬ 
narchical  principles  with  which  Roma- 
na  began  his  manifesto  displeased  the 
democratic  party,  and  the  glaring  in¬ 
consistency  of  his  arguments  weaken¬ 
ed  theeffect  which  his  authority  might 
otherwise  have  produced.  The  go¬ 
vernment  felt  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  conciliate  the  nation, 
and  they  determined  to  convoke  the 
cortes,  a  resolution  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  that  manly  and  dignified 
strain  by  which  all  their  addresses  to 
the  people  are  so  eminently  marked. 
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In  this  paper»  without  directly  refer¬ 
ring  to  Romana’s  charges, 
Oct.  28,  they  replied  to  them.  “  Spa- 
1809.  niards,”  said  they,  **  it  has 
seemed  good  to  Providence 
that  in  this  terrible  crisis  you  should 
not  be  able  to  advance  one  step  to¬ 
wards  independence,  without  advan¬ 
cing  one  likewise  toward  liberty.  An 
imbecile  and  decrepit  despotism,  in 
order  to  rivet  your  fetters  and  render 
your  chains  heavier,  prepared  the  way 
for  French  despotism,  which,  with 
the  terrific  display  of  its  arms  and  its 
victories,  aspired  to  place  you  under 
its  hateful  yoke  of  iron.  Its  politi¬ 
cal  impostors  thought  to  deceive  you 
by  promising  reforms,  and  announ¬ 
cing,  in  a  constitution  framed  at  their 
pleasure,  the  empire  of  the  laws, — a 
barbarous  and  absurd  contradiction, 
worthy  of  their  insolence.  But  the 
Spanish  people,  who  were  the  first 
among  modern  nations  to  recognize 
the  true  principles  of  the  social  equi- 
lihrium,  that  people  which  before  any 
other  enjoyed  the  prerogatives  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  civil  liberty,  and  opposed 
to  arbitrary  power  the  eternal  barrier 
which  justice  has  appointed,  need  bor¬ 
row  from  no  other  nation  the  max¬ 
ims  of  political  prudence,  and  has  told 
these  impudent  legislators,  that  the 
artifices  of  intriguers  and  the  man¬ 
dates  of  tyrants  are  not  laws  for  them. 
Animated  with  these  feelings,  and 
exalted  with  indignation,  you  ran  to 
arms  ;  and  fortune,  subdued  by  your 
enthusiasm,  rendered  homage  to  you, 
and  bestowed  on  you  victory  in  re¬ 
ward  for  your  ardour.  The  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  these  first  advantages 
was  the  reunion  of  the  state,  which 
was  at  that  time  divided  into  as  many 
factions  as  provinces.  Our  enemies 
thought  they  had  sown  among  us  the 
deadly  seed  of  anarchy,  and  did  not 
remember  that  Spanish  judgement 
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and  circumspection  are  always  supe¬ 
rior  to  French  intrigpie.  A  supreme 
authority  was  established  without  con¬ 
tradiction  and  without  violence ;  and 
the  people,  after  having  astonished 
the  world  with  the  spectacle  of  their 
sublime  exaltation  and  their  victories, 
fil'ed  it  with  admiration  and  respect 
by  their  moderation  and  discretion. 

*'  The  central  junta  was  installed, 
and  its  first  care  was  to  announce,  that 
if  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  was  the 
first  object  of  its  attention  in  point  of 
time,  the  internal  and  permanent  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  state  was  the  principal  in 
importance  ;  for  to  leave  it  sunk  in 
the  sea  of  old  abuses,  would  be  a 
crime  as  enormous  as  to  deliver  you 
into  the  hands  of  Buonaparte  ;  there¬ 
fore,  as  soon  as  the  whirlwind  of  war 
permitted  it,  it  resounded  in  your  ears 
the  name  of  the  cortes,  which  for  us 
has  ever  been  the  bulwark  of  civil 
freedom,  and  the  throne  of  the  na¬ 
tional  majesty:  a  name  heretofore  pro¬ 
nounced  with  mystery  by  the  learn¬ 
ed,  with  distrust  by  politicians,  and 
with  horror  by  tyrants ;  but  which 
henceforth  in  Spain  will  be  the  indes¬ 
tructible  basis  of  the  monarchy,  the 
most  secure  support  of  the  rights  of 
Ferdinand  and  iiis  family,  a  right  for 
the  people,  and  an  obligation  Tor  the 
government.  That  moral  resistance, 
as  general  as  sublime,  which  has  re¬ 
duced  our  enemies  to  confusion  and 
despair  in  the  midst  of  their  victories, 
must  not  receive  less  reward.  Those 
battles  which  are  lost,  those  armies 
which  are  destroyed,  not  without  pro¬ 
ducing  new  battles,  creating  new  ar¬ 
mies,  and  again  displaying  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  loyalty  on  the  ashes  and  ruins 
which  the  enemies  abandon ;  those 
soldiers  who,  dispersed  in  one  action, 
return  to  offer  themselves  for  another ; 
that  populace  which,  decoded  of  al¬ 
most  an  they  possessed,  returned  to 
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their  homes  to  share  the  wretched 
remains  of  their  property  with  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  their  country ;  that  concert 
of  lamenuble  and  despairing  groans 
and  patriotic  songs ;  that  struggle, 
in  fine,  of  ferocity  and  barbarity  on 
^e  one  hand,  and  of  resistance  and 
invincible  constancy  on  the  other,  pre¬ 
sent  a  whole  as  terrible  as  magnificent, 
which  Europe  contemplates  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  and  which  history  will 
one  day  record  in  letters  of  gold,  for 
the  admiration  and  example  of  pos¬ 
terity.  A  people  so  magnanimous 
and  generous  ought  only  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  laws  which  are  truly  such, 
and  which  shall  bear  the  great  cha¬ 
racter  of  public  consent  and  common 
utility, — a  chai-acter  which  they  can 
only  receive  by  emanating  from  the 
august  assembly  which  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  to  you.” 

This  paper  may  be  considered  as 
the  official  defence  or  apology  of  the 
junta,  and  it  betrays  that  undue  de¬ 
sire  of  retaining  their  power,  which, 
though  not  their  only  error,  was  the 
only  one  which  exclusively  proceeded 
from  selfish  considerations.  “  It  had 
been  recommended,”  they  said,  **that 
the  existing  government  should  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  regency  of  three  or  of 
five  persons,  and  this  opinion  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  application  of  an  an¬ 
cient  law  to  our  present  situation ; 
but  that  situation  is  singular  in  our 
history,  and  could  not  be  foreseen  in 
our  institutions.  A  political  position 
which  is  entirely  new,  occasions  politi¬ 
cal  forms  and  principles  absolutely  new 
also.  To  expel  the  French,  to  re¬ 
store  to  his  liberty  and  his  throne  our 
adored  king,  and  to  establish  solid 
and  permanent  bases  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  are  the  maxims  which  gave  the 
impulse  to  our  revolution,  are  those 
which  support  and  direct  it ;  and  that 
government  will  be  the  best  which 


shall  most  promote  and  fulfil  these 
three  wishes  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
Does  the  regency,  of  which  that  law 
speaks,  promise  us  this  security  ?  What 
inconveniencies,  what  dangers,  how 
many  divisions,  how  many  parties, 
how  many  ambitious  pretensions  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  kingdom  how 
much,  and  how  just,  discontent  in  our 
Americas,  now  called  to  have  a  share 
in  the  present  government  ?  What 
would  bwome  ot  our  cortes,  our  li¬ 
berty,  the  cheering  prospects  of  fu¬ 
ture  welfare  and  glory  which  now  pre¬ 
sent  themselves?  What  would  become 
of  the  object  most  valuable  and  dear 
to  the  Spanish  nation— the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  Ferdinand  ?  The 
advocates  for  this  institution  oyght  to 
shudder  at  the  immense  danger  to 
which  they  expose  them,  and  to  bear 
in  mind  that  they  afford  to  the  ty¬ 
rant  a  new  opportunity  of  buying  and 
selling  them.  Let  us  bow  with  re¬ 
verence  to  the  venerable  antiquity  of 
the  law  ;  but  let  us  profit  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  ages.  Let  us  open  our 
annals  and  trace  the  history  of  our 
regencies.  What  shall  we  fin^  ? — a 
picture  equally  melancholy  and  fright¬ 
ful,  of  desolation,  pf  civil  war,  of  ra¬ 
pine,  and  of  human  degradation,  in 
unfortunate  Castile,” 

The  weakness  of  this  reasoning  pro¬ 
ved  how  lamentably  the  love  of  power 
had  blinded  those  from  whom  it  pro¬ 
ceeded.  The  junta  wished  to  evade 
the  law  of  the  Partidas,  because  it  did 
not  specify  a  case  which  it  could  not 
possibly  have  contemplated,  though 
the  law  itself  was  perfectly  and  di¬ 
rectly  relevant.  They  assumed  it  as 
a  certain  consequence  of  a  regency, 
that  the  colonics  would  be  disgusted  ; 
that  the  cortes  would  not  be  convo¬ 
ked  ;  that  the  rights  of  Ferdinand 
would  be  disregarded  ;  and  that  new 
opportunities  of  corruption  would  be 
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mfiForded  to  France ;  and  they  forgot 
to  ask  themselres  what  reason  there 
could  be  far  apprehending  dl  or  any 
of  these  dangers,  more  from  a  council 
of  regency  tnan  from  their  own  body. 
Even  Romana’s  manifesto  contained 
nothing  more  flagrantly  illogical  than 
this.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to 
set  aside  this  project  by  alarming  the 
nation,  they  admitted  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  ought  to  be  lodged  in 
fewer  hands,  and  said,  that  with  that 
prudent  circumspection,  which  neither 
exposed  the  state  to  the  oscillations 
consequent  upon  every  change  of  go¬ 
vernment,  nor  sensibly  altered  the  uni- 
ty  of  the  body  whicn  it  was  intrust¬ 
ed  with,  they  had  concentrated  their 
own  authority  ;  and  that  from  this 
time  those  measures  which  required 
dispatch,  secresy,  and  energy,  would 
be  directed  by  a  section  formed  of  six 
members,  holding  their  office  for  a 
time. 

The  remainder  of  the  manifesto  was 
in  a  worthier  strain.  <*  Another  opi¬ 
nion,*’  they  said,  **  which  objected  to 
a  regency,  objected  also  to  the  cortes 
as  an  insufficient  representation,  if  con¬ 
voked  according  to  the  ancient  forms  ( 
as  ill-timed,  and  perhaps  perilous  in 
the  existing  circumstances;  and  in  fine 
as  useless,  because  the  provincial  jun¬ 
tas,  which  had  been  immediately  erect¬ 
ed  by  the  people,  were  their  true  re¬ 
presentatives  ;  but  as  the  government 
had  already  publicly  declared  that  it 
would  adapt  the  cortes,  in  its  num¬ 
bers,  forms,  and  classes,  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things,  any  objection 
drawn  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  an¬ 
cient  forms  was  malicious,  as  well  as 
inapplicable.  Yes,  Spaniards,”  said 
they,  you  are  going  to  have  your 
cortes,  and  the  nations  representation 
will  be  as  perfect  and  full  as  it  can 
and  ought  to  be,  in  an  assembly  of 
such  importance  and  eminent  dignity. 


You  are  going  to  have  yotti'  cortes, 
and  to  have  it  immediately,  because 
the  urgent  situation  in  which  the  na¬ 
tion  is  placed  imperiously  demands  it ; 
and  at  what  time,  gracious  God  i  can 
it  adopt  this  measure  better  than  at 
present  i  when  an  obstinate  war  has 
exhausted  all  the  ordinary  means, 
when  the  selfishness  of  some,  and  the 
ambition  of  others,  debilitate  and  pa¬ 
ralyse  the  efforts  of  the  government 
by  their  opposition  or  indifference; 
when  they  seek  to  destroy  from  its 
foundations  the  essential  principle  of 
the  monarchy,  which  is  unioi) ;  when 
the  hydra  of  federalism,  so  happily  si¬ 
lenced  the  preceding  year  by  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  central  power,  dares  again 
to  raise  its  poisonous  heads,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  precipitate  us  into  anar¬ 
chy  ;  when  the  subtlety  of  our  ene¬ 
mies  is  watching  the  moment  when 
our  divisions  disunite  us,  to  destroy 
the  state,  and  to  erect  their  throne  on 
the  ruins  which  our  distractions  af¬ 
ford  them  ;  this  is  the  time,  then,  to 
collect  in  one  point  the  national  dig¬ 
nity  and  power,  and  when  the  Spa¬ 
nish  people  may  vote  and  decree  the 
extraordinary  resources  which  a  pow¬ 
erful  nation  ever  has  within  it  for  its 
salvation ;  that  alone  can  encounter  and 
put  them  in  motion ;  that  alone  can  en¬ 
courage  the  timidity  of  some,  and  re¬ 
strain  the  ambition  of  others ;  that  alone 
will  suppress  importunate  vanity,  pue¬ 
rile  pretensions,  and  infuriated  pas¬ 
sions,  which,  unless  prevented,  go  to 
tear  in  pieces  the  government.  It 
will,  in  fine,  give  to  Europe  a  fresh 
example  of  its  religion,  its  circum¬ 
spection,  and  its  discretion,  in  the  just 
and  moderate  use  which  it  is  about  to 
make  of  the  glorious  liberty  in  which 
it  is  constituted.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
supreme  junta,  which  immediately  re¬ 
cognised  this  national  representation 
as  a  right,  and  proclaimed  it  as  a  re- 
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ward,  now  invokes  and  implores  it  as 
the  most  necessary  and  eillcacious  re¬ 
medy  ;  and  has  therefore  resolved 
that  the  general  cortes  of  the  monar¬ 
chy,  announced  in  the  decree  of  the 
22d  of  May,  shall  be  convoked  on 
the  first  day  of  January  in  the  next 
year,  in  order  to  enter  on  their  august 
functions  the  first  day  of  March  fol¬ 
lowing.  When  that  happy  day  has 
arrived,  the  junta  will  say  to  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  nation — 

Ye  are  met  together,  O  fathers 
of  your  country  !  and  re-established 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  your  rights, 
after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries.  The 
aggressions  which  we  have  suffered 
and  the  war  which  we  maintain,  are 
the  fruits  of  the  most  shameful  op¬ 
pression  and  the  most  unjust  tyranny. 
The  provincial  juntas  who  were  able 
to  resist  and  repulse  the  enemy  in  the 
first  impetus  of  his  invasion,  invested 
the  supreme  junta  with  the  sovereign 
authority,  which  they  exercised  for  a 
time  to  give  unity  to  the  state,  and 
concentrate  its  power.  Called  to  the 
exercise  of  this  authority,  not  by  am¬ 
bition  or  intrigue,  but  by  the  unani- 
mous  voice  or  the  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  the  individuals  of  the  su¬ 
preme  junta  showed  themselves  wor- 
.  thy  of  the  high  confidence  reposed  in 
them,  by  empoying  all  their  vigilance 
and  exertions  for  the  preservation  and 
prosperity  of  the  state.  When  the 
power  was  placed  in  our  hands,  our 
armies,  half  formed,  were  destitute  of 
every  thing ;  our  treasury  was  empty, 
and  our  resources  uncertain  and  dis¬ 
tant.  The  despot  of  France  poured 
upon  the  peninsula  the  military  power 
under  his  command,  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  that  has  been  known  in  the 
world.  His  veteran  legions,  better 
provided,  and  above  all  more  nume¬ 
rous,  rushed  on  every  side  against  our 
armies,  who  were  totally  without  dis¬ 


cipline  or  confidence.  A  new  inun¬ 
dation  of  barbarians,  who  carried  de¬ 
solation  through  all  the  provinces  of 
which  they  took  possession,  was  the 
consequence, andtne  ill-closed  wounds 
of  our  unfortunate  country  were  again 
opened,  and  poured  forth  blood  in 
torrents.  The  state  thus  lost  half  its 
forces,  and  when  the  junta  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  Andalusia,  a  division  of 30,000 
men  repaired  to  the  walls  of  Zarago¬ 
za,  to  bury  themselves  in  its  ruins. 
The  army  of  the  centre,  being  thus 
deprived  of  a  great  part  of  its  strength, 
did  not  give  to  its  operations  that  ac¬ 
tivity  and  energy  w'hich  would  have 
had  very  different  results  from  those 
of  the  battle  of  Ucles.  The  passes 
of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the  banks  of 
the  Tagus  were  only  defended  by  ill¬ 
armed  handfuls  of  men,  which  could 
not  be  called  armies.  The  junta  ren¬ 
dered  them  so :  routed  and  dispersed  in 
the  two  battles  of  Ciudad  Real  and 
Medellin,  instead  of  despairing  of  the 
country,  they  redoubled  their  efforts, 
and  in  a  few  days  collected  and  oppo¬ 
sed  to  the  enemy  70,000  infantry  and 
12,000  cavalry.  These  forces  have 
since  fought,  it  is  true,  with  ill  suc¬ 
cess,  but  always  with  gallantry  and 
glory.  The  creation,  the  reparation, 
and .  the  subsistence  of  these  armies, 
have  more  than  absorbed  the  consider¬ 
able  supplies  which  have  been  sent 
us  by  our  brethren  in  America.  We 
have  maintained  in  the  free  provinces 
unity,  order,  and  justice ;  and  in  those 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  we  have 
exerted  our  endeavours  to  preserve, 
though  secretly,  the  fire  of  patriotism, 
and  the  bonds  of  loyalty.  We  have 
vindicated  the  national  honour  and  in¬ 
dependence  in  the  most  complicated 
and  difficult  diplomatic  negociations  ; 
and  we  have  made  head  against  adver¬ 
sity,  ever  trusting  that  we  should 
ov  ercome  it  by  our  constancy.  We 
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have>  without  doubt,  committed  er* 
ron,  and  we  would  willingly,  were  it 
possible,  redeem  them  with  our  blood ; 
but  in  the  confusion  of  events,  among 
the  mountains  of  difficulties  which 
surrounded  us,  who  could  be  certain 
of  always  being  in  the  right  ?  Could 
we  be  responsible,  because  one  body 
of  troops  wanted  valour  and  another 
confidence  ;  because  one  general  had 
less  prudence  and  another  less  good 
fortune?  Much,  Spaniards,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  your  inexperience,  much 
to  circumstances,  but  nothing  to  our 
intention  ;  that  ever  has  been  to  de¬ 
liver  our  unfortunate  king  from  sla¬ 
very,  to  preserve  to  him  a  throne  for 
which  the  Spanish  people  has  made 
such  sacrifices,  and  to  maintain  it  free, 
independent,  and  happy.  We  have, 
from  the  time  of  our  institution,  pro¬ 
mised  him  a  countiw ;  we  have  de¬ 
creed  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  power 
from  the  time  we  announced  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  our  cortes.  Such  is, 
O  Spaniards  !  the  use  we  have  made 
of  the  unlimited  power  and  authority 
confided  to  us  ;  and  when  your  wis¬ 
dom  shall  have  established  the  basis 
and  form  of  government  most  proper 
for  the  independence  and  good  of  the 
state,  we  will  resign  the  authority  in¬ 
to  the  hands  you  mall  point  out,  con¬ 
tented  with  the  glory  of  having  given 
to  the  Spaniards  the  dignity  of  a  na¬ 
tion  legitimately  constituted.  Raise 
yourselves,  noble  fathers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  elevation  of  your  high  du¬ 
ties,  and  Spain,  exalted  with  you  to 
an  equally  brilliant  destiny,  shall  see 
returned  into  her  bosom,  for  her  hap¬ 
piness,  Ferdinand  VII.  and  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  family  ;  shall  see  her  sons  en¬ 
ter  on  the  path  of  prosperity  and 
glory,  which  they  ought  nenceforth 
to  pursue,  and  receive  the  crown  of 
the  sublime  and  almost  divine  efforts 
which  they  are  making.” 


Injudicious  as  the  junta  were,  in 
wishingto  retain  their  authority  when 
they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  they  always  addressed  themselves 
to  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  people; 
that,  in  the  midst  of  their  reverses, 
they  never  failed  to  hold  the  language 
of  hope  and  of  the  loftiest  fortitude  ; 
and  that  all  their  papers '  breathed 
a  spirit  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of 
Greece  or  Rome.  I'he  last,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  splendid  of  these  ora¬ 
tions,  was  issued  after  the  peace  with 
Austria  left  Buonaparte  at  leisure  to 
direct  his  whole  force  against  Spain, 
and  after  their  main  army  had  been 
wrecked  at  Ocaua.  “  Our  enemies,” 
said  they,  “  exnltiugly  exhort  us  to 
submit  to  the  clemency  of  the  con¬ 
queror.  Because  in  their  own  de¬ 
graded  hearts  they  find  nothing  but 
baseness  when  they  are  weak,  and 
atrocity  when  they  are  strong,  they 
imagine  that  the  Spaniards  must  aban- 
don  all  their  lofty  hopes.  Who  has 
told  them  that  our  virtue  is  of  so  low 
a  standard  ?  Does  fortune  oppose  to 
us  greater  obstacles  ?  we  will  redou¬ 
ble  our  exertions :  Are  our  toils  and 
dangers  augmented  ?  we  shall  acquire 
the  greater  glory.  No,  slaves  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  waste  not  time  in  vain  so 
phistries  which  can  deceive  no  one  ; 
speak  frankly  and  say,  we  will  be  the 
most  wicked  of  men,  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  ourselves  the  most  powerful :  this 
language  is consistentand  intelligible ; 
but  do  not  attempt  to  persuade  us 
that  the  abandonment  of  our  rights  is 
wisdom,  and  that  cowardice  is  pru¬ 
dence. — Submit }  do  these  sophists 
know  what  they  advise  the  most  high- 
minded  nation  upon  earth  ?  It  would 
be  a  stain  without  example  in  our 
annals,  if,  after  such  admirable  ef¬ 
forts,  such  incredible  events,  we  were 
to  fall  at  the  feet  of  the  crowned  slave 
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who  has  been  sent  to  us  as  king.  And  banditti ;  and  forsake  the  sanctuary 
for  what  ?  That  from  the  midst  of  his  which,  during  seven  centuries,  and  in 
impiousbanquets.his  ruffian  parasites,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  battles, 
and  his  prostitutes,  he  may  point  out  our  fathers  maintained  against  the  im> 
the  temples  which  are  to  be  burnt ;  the  pious  Saracens  ?  If  we  should  do  this, 
estates  which  are  to  be  divided  among  the  victims  who  perished  in  that  me- 
his'  hateful  satellites  ;  the  virgins  and  morable  contest  would  cry  to  us  from 
matrons  who  are  to  be  taken  to  his  their  graves.  Ungrateful  and  perfidi- 
seraglio  ;  the  youths  who  are  to  be  ous  race,  shall  our  sacrifices  be  in 
sent  as  the  tribute  lo  the  Minotaur  of  vain,  and  is  our  blood  of  no  estima- 
France.  tion  in  your  eyes  ? — No,  patriots ! 

*<  Spaniards,  think  not  that  the  rest  in  peace,  and  let  not  that  bitter 
junta  speak  thus  to  excite  you  by  thought  disturb  the  quiet  of  your  se- 
the  arts  of  language ;  what  need  of  pulchres. 

words,  when  the  actual  things  speak  There  is  no  peace  ;  there  can  be 
for  themselves  with  such  powerful  none  in  this  state  of  things.  That 
energy  ?  Your  houses  are  destroyed;  Spain  may  be  free,  is  the  universal 
your  temples  demolished  ;  your  fields  wish  of  the  nation  ;  and  if  that  can- 
laid  waste  ;  your  families  dispersed  not  be  obtained,  at  least  it  may  be- 
and  wandering  through  the  country,  come  one  immense  desart,  one  wide 
or  hurried  into  the  grave.  Have  we  grave,  where  the  accumulated  car- 
made  'O  many  sacrifices,  have  the  cases  of  French  and  Spaniards  may 
flames  of  war  consumed  half  Spain,  exhibit  to  future  ages  our  glory  and 
that  we  should  shamefully  abandon  their  shame.  But  fortune  is  not- so 
the  other  half  to  the  far  more  deadly  ipimical  to  virtue  as  to  leave  to  its 
peace  which  the  enemy  prepares  for  defenders  only  this  melancholy  termi- 
it  ?  For  no  one  will  beguile  himself  nation.  It  is  written  in  heaven,  and 
with  the  insidious  parade  of  the  im-  the  history  of  all  a^es  attests  it,  that 
provements  which  the  French  hold  a  people  who  decidedly  love  their 
out.  The  Tartar  who  commands  liberty  and  independence  must  ulti- 
them  has  decreed,  that  Spain  shall  mately  establish  them,  in  despite  of 
have  neither  industry,  nor  commerce,  all  the  artifice  and  all  the  violence  of 
nor  population,  nor  political  repre-  tyranny.  Victory,  which  is  so  often 
sentatipn  whatever  :• — to  be  made  a  a  gift  of  fortune,  is  sooner  or  later 
waste  andsolirary  sheep-walk  for  sup-  the  reward  of  constancy.  What  de- 
plying  French  manufactures  with  our  fended  the  little  republic  of  Greece 
precious  wools  ;  to  become  a  nursery  from  the  barbarous  invasion  of  Xer- 
of  men  destined  to  be  hurried  away  xes  ?  What  reconstructed  the  Capitol 
to  the  slaughter  ;  misery,  ruin,  and  when  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  the 
degradation,  in  all  parts  of  the  penin-  Gauls  ?  What  preserved  it  from  the 
sula ;  such  is  the  destiny  which  he  mighty  arms  of  Hannibal }  What, 
would  impose  upon  the  most  highly  in  times  nearer  our  own,  protected 
favoured  of  all  countries  !  Shall  we  the  Swiss  from  German  tyranny,  and 
then,  submitting  to  these,  submit  also  gave  independence  to  Holland  in  spite 
to  the  destruction  of  our  holy  leli-  of  the  power  of  our  ancestors  ?  Spa- 
gioii ;  abandon  the  interests  of  heaven  niards,  the  junta  announces  to  you 
and  the  faith  of  our  fathers  to  the  sa-  frankly  what  has  happened  in  the  con- 
crilegious  mockery  of  these  frau^c  tinent,  because  it  would  not  have  you 
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Chap.  11.] 

irnorant  for  a  moment  of  the  new 
linger  which  threatens  the  country  ; 
they  announce  it  to  you  with  confi¬ 
dence,  that  instead  of  being  dismayed, 
as  our  enemies  presume,  you  will  col¬ 
lect  new  strength,  and  show  yourselves 
more  worthy  of  the  cause  which  you 
defend,  and  of  the  admiration  of  the 
universe ;  they  announce  it  to  you, 
because  they  know  that  the  unanimous 
determination  of  the  Spaniards  is  to 
be  free  at  whatever  cost,  and  all  means 
however  violent,  all  resources  however 
extraordinary,  all  funds  however  pri¬ 
vileged,  must  be  called  out  to  repel 
the  enemy.  The  ship’s  treasures  must 
be  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  her 
in  the  tempest  and  save  her  from  ship¬ 
wreck.  Our  country  is  sinking ; — 
strength,  riches,  life,  wisdom,  coun¬ 
cil,-— whatever  we  have  is  hers  ;  and 
can  we  hesitate  a  moment  to  lay  all 
at  her  feet  for  her  salvation  and  her 
glory  ?  The  victory  is  ours,  if  we 
carry  on  to  the  end  of  our  enterprize 
the  sublime  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
began.  The  colossal  mass  with  which 
we  must  resist  the  enemy,  must  be 
composed  of  the  strength  of  all,  and 
the  sacrifices  of  all ;  and  then  what 
will  it  import  that  he  pours  upon  us 
anew  the  legions  which  are  now  su¬ 
perfluous  in  Germany,  or  the  swarm 
of  conscripts  which  he  is  about  to 
drag  from  France  ?  We  began  the 
contest  with 80,000  men  less ;  he  began 
it  with  200,000  more.  Let  him  re¬ 
lace  them  if  he  can  ;  let  him  send  or 
ring  them  to  this  region  of  death,  as 
destructive  to  the  oppressors  as  to 
the  oppressed.  Adding  to  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  two  campaigns  the  strength 
of  despair  and  of  fury,  we  will  give 
to  their  phalanxes  of  banditti  the  same 
fate  which  their  predecessors  have 
experienced ;  and  the  earth,  fattened 
with  their  blood,  shall  return  to  us 
with  usury  the  fruits  of  which  they 


have  deprived  us.  Let  the  monarcbs 
of  the  north,  forgetful  of  what  they 
are,  and  of  what  they  are  capable, 
submit  to  be  the  slaves  of  this  new 
T amerlane ;  let  them  purchase  at  such 
a  price  the  tranquillity  of  a  moment, 
tiU  it  comes  to  their  turn  to  be  de¬ 
voured.  What  is  it  to  us,  who  are  a 
mighty  people,  and  resolved  to  perish 
or  to  triumph  ?  Did  we  ask  their  con¬ 
sent  when,  twenty  months  ago,  we 
raised  our  arms  against  the  tyrant  i 
Did  we  not  enter  into  the  contest 
alone  ?  Did  we  not  carry  it  on  for  a 
campaign  alone  ?  Nothing  which  is 
necessary  for  our  defence  is  wanting. 
Our  connection  is  daily  drawn  closer 
with  America,  to  whose  assistance, 
as  timely  as  it  was  generous,  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  is  so  deeply  indebted, 
and  on  whose  zeal  and  loyalty  a  great 

fiart  of  our  hope  is  founded.  The  al- 
iance  which  we  have  formed  with 
Great  Britain  continues  and  will  con¬ 
tinue;  that  nation  has  lavished  for 
us  its  blood  and  its  treasures,  and  is 
entitled  to  our  gratitude  and  that  of 
future  ages.  Let,  then,  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  intrigue,  or  the  suggestions 
of  fear,  prevail  with  weak  govern¬ 
ments  and  misled  cabinets  ;  let  them, 
if  they  will,  conclude  treaties,  illusory 
on  the  part  of  him  who  grants,  and 
disgraceful  on  the  part  ut  those  who 
accept  them ;  let  those  great  poten¬ 
tates,  if  they  will,  relinquish  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  civilized  nations,  and 
inhumanly  abandon  their  allies.  The 
people, — the  Spanish  people, — will 
stand  alone  and  erect  amid  ihe  ruins 
of  the  European  continent.  Here  is 
drawn,  never  to  be  sheathed,  the  sword 
of  hatred  against  the  execrable  ty¬ 
rant  ;  here  is  raised,  never  to  be  beaten 
down,  the  standard  of  independence 
and  of  justice  !  Hasten  to  it  aU  ye 
in  Europe  who  will  not  live  under 
the  abominable  yoke ;  ye  who  will 
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not  enter  into  a  league  with  iniquity ; 
ye  who  are  indignant  at  the  fatal  and 
cowardly  deacrtiori  of  these  deluded 
princes,  come  to  us  !  here  the  valiant 
shall  find  opportunities  of  acquiring 
true  honour ;  the  wise  and  the  vir> 
tuous  shall  obtain  respect ;  the  afflict¬ 
ed  ahall  have  an  asylum.  Our  cause 
is  the  same ;  the  same  shall  be  our 
reward.  Come  !  and,  in  despite  of 
all  the  arts  and  all  the  power  of  this 
inhuman  despot,  you  shall  see  that 
we  will  render  his  star  dim,  and  form 
for  ourselves  our  own  destiny.” 

Two  things  are  remarkable  in  this 
paper  ;  the  total  change,  or.  rather 
restoration  of  public  feeling,  which 
must  have  been  effected,  before  a  Spa¬ 
nish  government  would  hold  up  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  Dutch  to  Philip  as  a  glo¬ 
rious  example  to  the  Spanish  people ; 
and  the  lamentable  want  of  foresight 
and  information  in  the  junta,  who 
could  not  only  rely  upon  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  colonies,  but  even  venture 
to  declare,  that  the  hopes  of  the  coun¬ 
try  rested  in  great  measure  upon  them. 
Yet,  in  summing  up  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  their  administration,  if 
there  be  found  something  to  condemn 
and  much  to  regret,  there  is  assured¬ 
ly  much  to  be  applauded.  Spain  will 
one  day  excuse  their  errors,  do  justice 
to  their  intentions,  and  remember  with 
gratitude,  that  of  all  her  governments, 
this  was  the  first  which  addressed  the 
Spaniardsasafreepeople ;  and,  though 
it  may  be  said  to  nave  echoed  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  nation,  the  first  that 
sanctioned  those  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  which  had  so  long 
bMn  suppressed.  It  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  when  such  momentous  inte¬ 
rests  were  at  stake,  that  their  errors 
would  be  judged  of  rather  by  their 
consequences  than  their  causes ;  an 
unsuccessful  administration  is  alw^iys 
unpopular,  and  in  suspicious  times,  if 
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the  affairs  of  the  state  go  ill,  what  is 
the  effect  of  misconduct,  or  weakness, 
or  inevitable  misfortune,  is  readily  im¬ 
puted  to  deliberate  treason.  Such 
an  opinion  prevailed  very  generally 
agai  n8tthejunta;but  when  their  power 
was  at  an  end,  and  nothing  would  have 
gratified  the  people  more  than  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  the  guil¬ 
ty,  not  even  the  shadow  of  proof  could 
be  found  against  them.  They  were 
inexperienced  in  business,  they  had 
been  trained  up  in  prejudice,  and  they 
partook,  as  was  to  be  expected,  of  the 
defects  of  the  national  character  ;  but 
they  partook  of  its  virtues  also,  and 
their  generous  feelings,  their  high 
spirit  and  unshaken  fortitude,  may- 
command  an  Englishman’s  respect,  if 
it  be  contrasted,  not  merely  with  the 
abject  baseness  of  the  continental 
courts,  but  with  the  recorded  senti¬ 
ments  of  that  party  in  our  own  state, 
who  have  omitted  no  means  of  dispi¬ 
riting  and  disgusting  the  Spaniards. 
We  nave  had  abundant  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  Providence  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  times,  but  never  have  we  had 
greater  cause  than  for  escaping  the 
imminent  danger  of  having  these  men 
for  our  rulers.  Incapable  of  feel- 
ing  generously,  and  therefore  inca- 
able  of  acting  wisely,  they  would 
ave  deserted  the  last,  the  truest,  the 
only  worthy  allies  of  a  free  people ; 
they  would  have  betrayed  the  last, 
the  only  hope  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world ;  they  would  have  sacrificed 
our  honour  first,  and  when  they  had 
brought  home  the  war  to  our  own 
doors,  which  inevitably  their  mea¬ 
sures  must  have  done,  the  lasting  in¬ 
famy  which  their  imbecility  and  cow¬ 
ardice  had  entailed  upon  the  country, 
would  have  been  a  worse  evil  than  the 
dreadful  and  perilous  trial  through 
which  she  would  have  had  to  pass. 


Chap.  13.] 
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CHAP.  XII. 


The  French  cross  the  Sierra  Morenay  and  obtain  Possession  of  And(dusia. 
Tumults  at  Seville.  Appointment  of  a  Reeency.  Alburquerque's  Retreat. 
Siege  of  Cadiz.  Attempt  to  deliver  Fermnand. 


Xhk  govern  ment  obtained  a  few  ad¬ 
dresses,  thanking  them  for  having 
convoked  the  cortes,  which,  it  was 
said,  like  an  elixir  of  life,  would  revi¬ 
vify  the  social  body  to  its  very  extre¬ 
mities,  and  congratulating  them  up¬ 
on  their  triumph  over  internal  divi¬ 
sions,  and  over  those  who  would  so 
hastily  and  inopportunely  have  esta¬ 
blished  a  regency.  But  these  con- 

Satulations  were  as  premature  as 
e  triumph  was  short  lived.  They 
thought  It  necessary  for  their  safety 
to  imprison  the  Count  de  Montijo, 
and  D.  Francisco  Palafox,  who  was 
one  of  their  own  members,  and  whose 
name,  as  brother  to  the  defender  of 
Zaragoza,  would  have  been  deserved¬ 
ly  popular  throughout  Spain,  if  he 
had  possessed  any  Qualities  which  could 
render  it  respectable.  Romana’s  decla¬ 
ration  against  them  was  not  the  only 
^mptom  that  they  had  lost  the  con- 
ndence  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  the 
nation.  Count  de  Norona,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  Gallicia,  being  superseded, 
addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Gal- 
licians,  telling  them,  **  they  must  now 
perceive  that  the  country  was  in  dan¬ 
ger,  and  that  for  his  part  he  had 
given  up  all  dependance  upon  the 
existing  government.  1  have  been 
unceasing  in  my  applications,”  said 
he,  **  not  only  for  money  but  for  arms, 
and  to  none  of  them  luve  1  received 


the  slightest  answer ;  on  the  contrary; 
they  seem  to  have  given  offence.  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  it  remains  for 
ou  to  act  for  yourselves  ;  and  what 
would  recommend  is,  that  you  form 
in  your  own  kingdom  a  separate  jun¬ 
ta,  to  be  empowered  to  act  in  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants,  who  shall 
be  authorized  to  raise  money.'*  A 
similar  disposition  prevailed  in  many 
of  the  provinces,  and  Spain  seemed 
on  the  point  of  relapsing  into  that 
state  from  which  the  formation  of  the 
central  junta  had  delivered  it. 

That  body  endeavoured  to  concili¬ 
ate  Romana,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  military  talents,  and  therefore 
they  requested  him  to  repair  to  the 
head-quarters  at  Carolina,  where  the 
wreck  of  Areizaga’s  army  were  col¬ 
lecting,  investing  him  with  full  powers 
for  whatever  measures  he  tnought 
might  best  tend  to  repair  the  loss, 
and  prevent  the  apprehended  conse¬ 
quences  ;  but  Romana  was  either  too 
much  disgusted  with  the  government 
to  serve  under  them,  or  saw  the  con¬ 
sequences  too  clearly  to  risk  his  own 
reputation  by  attempting  what  there 
was  little  hope  could  be  effected. 
The  Andalusians  appear  to  have  re¬ 
lied  upon  the  passes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  ;  this  confidence  would  have 
been  reasonable,  had  there  been  any 
thing  like  an  equality,  cither  in  num- 
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bers  or  discipline,  between  the  armies 
in  the  held ;  but  the  disproportion 
in  both  these  thines  being  what  it 
was,  the  example  of^omosierra  ought 
to  have  undeceived  them.  Flattering 
statements  were  circulated,  that  no 
means  had  been  neglected  for  placing 
Areizaga's  army  upon  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  footing  ;  that  he  had  been 
joined  by  considerable  reinforcements, 
and  supplied  with  every  kind  of 
stores.  The  whole  artillery  of  two 
divisions  of  his  army  had  reached  La 
Carolina,  cannon  and  ammunition 
were  passing  through  Gordova,  and 
the  works,  it  was  said,  which  were 
judged  necessary  for  strengthening 
the  passes,  were  carrying  on  with 
the  utmost  activity :  in  reality  the 
principal  pass  was  only  defend^  by 
three  or  four  ill-mounted  cannon. 
The  junta,  notwithstanding  these 
boasted  preparations,  were  prudent 
enough  when  they  convoked  the  cor- 
tes,  to  appoint  the  Isle  of  Leon  for 
the  place  of  meeting.  Upon  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  central  army  they  could 
have  little  reliance,  for  in  battles  like 
that  of  Ocana,  the  best  and  steadiest 
part  of  the  army  is  that  which  falls. 
The  Duke  del  Parque’s  force  was  not 
equally  broken  up,  it  had  lost  more 
in  reputation  than  iif  actual  strength  ; 
but  its  strength  was  comparatively 
trifling,  and  it  was  at  a  distance.  The 
main  hope  of  the  government  seems 
to  have  been  upon  a  corps  of  12,000 
men,  under  Alburquerque,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  Don  Benito,  ha¬ 
ving  2000  men  at  Truxillo,  and  other 
advanced  parties  upon  the  Tagus. 

After  the  battle  of  Medellin,  the 
Spanish  writers  announced  to  the 
people  without  disguise  the  whole 
extent  of  their  danger,  that  they 
might  prepare  themselves  without 
dismay  for  the  Worst.  •*  What,” 
said  Don  J.  M.  Blanco,  in  that  man- 
ly  spirit  of  sound  philosophy  which 
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characterises  his  writings,— “  What 
if  the  French  were  to  enter  Andalu¬ 
sia,  and  make  themselves  masters  of 
Andalusia,  wherefore  should  the  na¬ 
tion  then  think  itself  conquered  i  Has 
the  enemy  armies  enough  to  keep  up 
the  communication  from  Bayonne  to 
Cadiz,  if  he  be  harassed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  along  the  road  ?  and  if  he  can 
establish  this  immense  line,  how  can 
he  occupy  1 8,000  square  leagues  of 
land,  or  deprive  us  of  the  advantage 
of  two  immense  coasts,  open  to  our 
colonies  and  our  allies  ?”  The  dan¬ 
ger  which  had  then  been  averted  was 
nownearat  hand ;  but  the  junta,  what¬ 
ever  their  own  individual  apprehen¬ 
sions  may  have  been,  did  not  venture 
to  proclaim  the  whole  truth,  and  call 
forth  in  the  Andalusians  the  dreadful 
strength  of  despair,  which  the  French 
had  found  so  destructive  at  Zarago¬ 
za.  Instead  of  this,  they  suffered  a 
treacherous  hope  to  be  held  out,  that 
if  the  enemy  should  enter  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  south,  the  passes  would 
be  occupied  behind  them  ;  the  Dukes 
of  Parque  and  Alburquerque  would 
hasten  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  an¬ 
other  day  like  that  of  Baylen  might 
be  expected. 

While  the  junta  fixed  its  attention 
as  well  as  its  hopes  upon  the  Sierra 
Morena,  the  French,  Knowing  how 
easily  that  barrier  would  be  surmount¬ 
ed,  looked  on  to  Cadiz,  the  possession 
of  which  they  considered  as  not  less 
important  than  that  of  Madrid.  The 
actual  command  of  the  army  was 
vested  in  Soult,  the  ablest  of  their 
generals,  having  under  him  Victor, 
Mortier,  and  Sebastiani ;  and  the  in¬ 
truder  came  in  person  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Spain.  Areizaga  was  perfectly  sensi¬ 
ble  of  his  own  inability  to  defend  the 
lines,  notwithstanding  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  exceeding  strength 
of  the  position  would  have  afforded 
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to  a  determined  people,  under  a  gene¬ 
ral  of  anj  enthusiasm,  or  any  milita* 
ry' skill.  He  made  known  bis  hope¬ 
lessness  to  the  government,  and  by 
sending  away  great'  part  of  his  stores 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  them,  be¬ 
trayed  It  also  to  the  army  and  to  the 
people.  The  French,  to  exaggerate 
their  own  merits,  affirmed  that,  confi¬ 
ding  in  the  entrenchments  which  he 
had  thrown  up  at  the  entrance  of  the 
defile,  in  the  cuts  which  had  been 
made  in  the  roads,  and  the  mines 
which  he  had  dug  at  the  brink  of 
the  precipices,  he  considered  his  po¬ 
sition  impregnable ;  but  Arei/.aga  had 
lost  his  presumption  at  Ocana,  and 
was  prepared  for  defeat  before  he  was 
attacked.  *  In  fact,  the  Sierra  More- 
’  na  was  not  better  defended  than  So- 
mosierra  had  been  ;  at  every  point 
the  men  gave  way,  because  they  knew, 
by  the  conduct  of  their  general,  that 
it  was  not  expected  they  should  stand 
their  ground  :  one  division  took  to 
flight  at  Navas  de  Tolosa,  the  very 
spot  where  one  of  the  most  glorious 
victories  in  Spanish  history  had  been 
gained  over  the  Moors.  The  opera¬ 
tions  began  on  the  8lHh  of  January, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  intruder 
were  the  next  day  established  at  Bay- 
len,  of  which  the  French  now  re¬ 
minded  the  Spaniards  with  bitter  ex¬ 
ultation. 

The  junta,  who  had  ventured  to 
flint  their  apprehensions  of  this  event 
no  otherwise  than  by  convoking  the 
cortes  to  the  Isle  of  Le- 
July  15.  on,  instead  of  Seville,  an¬ 
nounced,  five  days  before 
the  French  forced  their  way  into  An¬ 
dalusia,  their  intention  of  transferring 
the  seat  of  government  to  Cadiz,  not 
daring  even  then  openly  to  assign  what 
was  the  obvious  cause.  The  Isle  of 
l.eon,  they  said,  was  the  fittest  place 
for  the  cortes  to  hold  its  sittings. 


because  there  were  buildings  there  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  purpose ;  from  thence 
their  decrees  could  be  communicated 
to  every  part  of  the  peninsula,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  vicissitudes  of  war  ; 
and  there  they  might  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  their  noble  and  arduous  func¬ 
tions  with  a  perfect  tranquillity,  which 
was  hardly  attainable  amid  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  a  great  city.  But  this 
having  been  determined,  the  junta 
found  itself  in  the  predicament  which 
had  been  provided  for  by  a  decree  of 
the  preceding  year,  wherein  it  had  been 
declared,  that  at  whatever  place  the 
representatives  of  the  Spanish  nation 
should  be  convoked,  to  that  place  the 
government  must  remove  its  seat. 
They  gave  notice,  therefore,  that  on 
the  first  of  February  they  should 
meet  in  the  Isle  of  Leon.  Accor¬ 
dingly  they  made  immediate  prepa¬ 
rations  for  their  removal. 

The  people  of  Seville  could  not 
but  perceive  that  their  city  was  to 
be  abandoned  to  the  enemy  ;  this 
was  obvious.  What  other  designs 
the  members  of  the  junta  might  have 
formed,  every  one  guessed,  according 
as  he  suspected  or  despised  this  un¬ 
fortunate  administration.  Some  said 
that  they  were  sold  to  the  French,  and 
that  the  junta  were  only  pretending 
to  fly,  that  they  might  deceive  other 
provinces  with  a  show  of  patriotism, 
and  sell  them  as  they  had  sold  Anda¬ 
lusia  ;  others  acquitted  them  of  trea¬ 
son,  to  fix  upon  them  the  charge  of 
peculation  ;  a  few  of  the  memMrs, 
they  said,  were,  for  their  known  vir¬ 
tue  and  talents,  entitled  to  the  love  of 
their  countrymen;  the  rest  were  a 
sordid  race,  who,  havingappropriated 
to  their  own  use  the  free  gifts  contri- 
buted  for  the  use  of  the  army,  while 
they  left  the  soldiers  to  perish  for 
want  of  food  and  clothing,  were  now' 
about  to  fly  to  England  or  to  the 
l‘i 
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Canaries,  and  there  enjov  in  safety 
the  riches  of  which  they  had  defrau¬ 
ded  their  brethren  and  their  country. 
Those  persons  who  could  command 
the  means  of  removal,  hastened  to 
secure  themselves  in  the  sea-ports  ; 
others,  whose  fortunes  rooted  them 
to  the  spot,  and  who  were  thus  com¬ 
pelled  to  share  its  fate,  or  whose  bolder 
spirits  were  impatient  of  flight  or  of 
submission,  joined  in  imprecations 
upon  the  government,  by  which  they 
believed  themselves  to  have  been  sa¬ 
crificed  ; — whether  the  cause  had 
been  guilt  or  imbecility,  the  effect  to 
the  country  was  the  same.  On  the 
20th,  the  junta  announced  that  the 
pass  of  Ahnaden  had  been  forced ;  but 
the  danger,  they  said,  was  not  so 
great  as  terror  might  perhaps  repre¬ 
sent  it.  The  division  which  had  Been 
stationed  there,  and  which  was  far 
too  weak  to  maintain  the  post,  was  gone 
to  join  Alburquerque,  who  threaten¬ 
ed  the  flank  of  the  enemy  ;  the  Duke 
del  Parque  was  advancing  by  rapid 
marches ;  their  junction  would  form 
an  army  far  superior  to  the  French 
force  at  Ahnaden,  who  would  thus 
be  checked  in  their  career,  or  driven 
back;  while  Areizaga’s  army  occupi¬ 
ed  the  other  passes,  and  was  ready  to 
hasten  to  the  defence  of  Seville,  whe¬ 
ther  also  the  two  dukes  would  repair  in 
case  of  necessity.  This,  they  said,  was 
the  true  state  of  things,  which  the 
government  had  neither  exaggerated, 
nor  dissembled.  They  had  issued 
orders  for  marching  off  all  the  men  in 
arms  who  could  be  collected  to  join 
the  armies,  and  for  supplying  them ; 
and  they  called  upon  the  people  of 
this  capital  to  lay  aside  all  terror,  all 
idea  of  confusion  or  tumult,  and  dis¬ 
play  the  same  courage  and  calmness 
as  they  had  so  honourably  manifested 
in  timesof  greaterdanger.  TheFrench 
depended  more  upon  the  distrust  and 
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disunion  which  they  hoped  to  create 
than  upon  their  own  strength. 

While  the  junta  thus  admonished 
the  people  to  Becalm,  they  themselves 
were  completely  bewildered  by  the 
dangerwhich  pressed  upon  them.  The 
series  of  their  instructions  to  Albur- 

Sue,  from  the  time  when  they  first 
/  saw  that  Andalusia  was  seri¬ 
ously  threatened,  exhibits  their  inca¬ 
pacity  and  their  wavering  councils  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner.  A 
month  before  the  attack  was  made, 
that  able  general,  the  onlyone  whose 
talents  were  eoual  to  the  exigency, 
warned  them  that  the  pass  of  Alma- 
den 'was  threatened,  and,  explaining 
in  what  manner  such  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  would  threaten 
his  own  position,  observed  how  expe¬ 
dient  it  was  to  call  his  troops  from 
Truxillo  and  the  advanced  posts  upon 
the  Tagus :  his  head  quarters  at  this 
time  'were  at  Don  Benito.  The  an¬ 
swer  was,  that  if  the  enemy  made  the 
movement  which  he  apprehended,  he 
must  endeavour  to  prevent  them,  by 
taking  a  good  position,  where  he 
might  fight  them  to  advantage;  mean¬ 
time  the  force  at  Truxillo  must  not 
be  lessened,  and  he  must  not  forget 
to  leave  a  competent  garrison  in  Ba- 
dajoz.  By  another  dispatch  they  en¬ 
joined  him  to  act  offensively  and  with 
energy,  to  destroy  the  plans  of  the 
French  from  penetrating  by  the  road 
of  La  Plata.  Another  ordered  him 
to  hold  himself  ready  to  march  as  soon 
as  he  received  instructions ;  and  had 
he  been  a  man  of  less  decision,  would 
thus  have  suspended  his  movements 
till  those  instructions  arrived.  His 
army  was  thus  upon  the  Guadiana 
when  the  passes  were  forced,  and  the 
enemy  moved  a  column  along  the  road 
de  la  Plata,  in  order  to  occupy  Gua¬ 
dalcanal,  and  thus  prevent  him  frotn 
entering  Andalusia.  This  purpose 
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Alburquerque  understood,  and  made 
his  own  movements  so  judiciously, 
that  when  th^  expected  to  take  easy 
possession  of  Guawcanal,  they  found 
him  there  with  the  main  body  of  his 
infantry,  while  the  horse  escorted  his 
artillery  to  St  Olalla  and  Ronquillo  ; 
and  thus  the  whole  army  was  ready  to 
move  wherever  its  services  were  re¬ 
quired.  Here  he  received  those  in¬ 
structions  for  which  he  was  too  zea¬ 
lous  a  patriot,  as  well  as  too  good  an 
officer,  to  wait.  They  directed  him 
to  approach  the  enem^  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  oppose  them  if  they  attempt¬ 
ed  to  enter  Andalusia,  and  if  they 
should  retreat  to  La  Mancha,  to  ha¬ 
rass  them  as  much  as  possible for  it 
appears  that  the  junta  even  indulged 
this  hope.  Alburquenjue  informed 
them,  that  an  army,  consisting  of 8000 
disposable  men,  and  600 horse,  could 
not  approach  very  near  to  watch  the 
movements  of  a  hostile  force,  more 
than  three-fold  its  own  number;  if 
he  added  to  his  own  little  division 
that  which  was  destined  to  garrison 
Badajoz,  an  importapt  place,  which 
had  at  this  time  scarcely  400  effective 
men,  it  would  only  increase  his  own 
troops  to  11,700,  which  would  still 
be  insufficienteither  tooccupy  the  line 
of  defence,  which  they  instructed  him 
to  take  up,  or  to  observe  the  enemy 
with  any  hope  of  impeding  them. 
Nevertheless  he  would  do  all  that  was 
possible.  On  the  21st,  the  junta  or¬ 
dered  him  to  march  immediately  for 
Cordova,  in  consequence  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  having  occupied  the  past  called 
Puerto  del  Rey ;  the  next  morning 
they  summoned  him  to  Seville,  by 
the  shortest  route,  and  with  the  ut¬ 
most  expedition  ;  and  before  night 
changed  their  purpose,  and  dispatch¬ 
ed  another  express,  ordering  him  to 
Cordova.  This  vacillation  was  im¬ 
puted  to  treason,  especially  at  the 
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war  minister,  D.  Antonio  Cornel,  had 
long  been  suspected  by  the  people. 
Certain  it  it,  thatif  Alburquerque  had 
obeyed  these  orders,  his  own  army 
must  have  been  cut  off,  and  Cadiz 
would  inevitably  have  been  taken  by 
the  enemy,  according  to  their  aim 
and  expectation  ;  but  the  error  of  the 
junta,  on  this  occasion,  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  their  incapacity 
and  their  alarm. 

The  termination  of  their  power  was 
at  hand.  When  this  last  order  was  ex- 
edited  to  Alburquerque,  every  hour 
rought  fresh  tidings  of  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  murmurs  of  the 
people  became  louder  as  their  agita¬ 
tion  increased,  and  their  danger  ap¬ 
peared  more  imminent.  The  junta 
were  hastening  their  departure  for  Ca¬ 
diz  ;  their  equipages  were  conveyed  to 
the  ^uays,  and  the  papers  from  the 
pubhc  offices  embarked  on  the  Gua- 
dalquiver.  This  alone  would  have 
informed  the  populace  of  the  real 
state  of  things,  even  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  keep  them  in  ignorance 
of  the  disasters  which  so  many  breath¬ 
less  couriers  announced.  During  the 
nights  of  the  22d  and  2Sd,  the  pa- 
troles  were  doubled  ;  no  disturbance, 
however,  took  place ;  the  ^entsof  the 
Count  de  Montijo,  and  D.  Francis¬ 
co  Palafox,  were  preparing  to  strike 
an  effectual  blow,  and  carefully  pre¬ 
vented  a  premature  explosion.  On 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  people 
assembled  in  the  square  of  St  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  in  front  of  the  Alcazar ; 
some,  pving  full  way  to  indignation, 
demanded  that  the  central  junta  should 
be  deposed ;  others,  more  violen  t  in  their 
rage,  cried  out,  that  they  should  be  put 
to  death  ;  but  the  universal  cry  was, 
that  the  city  should  be  defended  ;  and 
they  took  arms  tumultuously,  forbade 
all  persons  to  leave  the  city,  and  pa¬ 
trolled  the  streets  in  numerous  small 
t  2  b 
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parties  to  see  that  this  prohibition  was 
■observed.  The  tumult  began  at  eight 
in  the  tnomiiig,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  hours  became  general :  they  who 
secretly  directed  it,  cried  out  that  the 
junta  of  'Seville  should  assume  the  go¬ 
vernment,  went  to  the  Carthusian 
convent  in  which  Montijo  and  D. 
Francisco  Palafox  were  confined,  de¬ 
livered  them,  and  by  acclamation  call¬ 
ed  upon  D.  Francisco  de  Saavedra  to 
take  upon  him  the  direction  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  in  this  emergency. 

Saavedra,  at  that  time  minister  of 
finance  and  president  of  the  junta  of 
Seville,  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
eloquence,  and  undoubted  patriotism ; 
but  he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  it 
was  believed  that  poison  had  been  ad¬ 
ministered  him,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  infamous  Godoy,  which  had  in 
some  degree  affected  his  intellects. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  have  been 
in  this,  it  is  certain  that  he  betrayed 
no  want  either  of  intellect  or  exertion 
on  this  occasion  ;  he  calmed  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  consenting  to  guide  them ;  as¬ 
sembled  the  members  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  Junta  ;  issued  a  proclamation  en¬ 
joining  the  Sevillians  to  remain  tran¬ 
quil  ;  sent  off  tidings  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  had  been  effected  to  the 
other  juntas  ;  and  by  making  new  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  dispatching  new  or¬ 
ders  to  the  armies,  satisfied  the  po¬ 
pulace  for  the  time.  Muntijo  left 
the  city  to  assist  in  collecting  the 
scattered  troops  of  the  central  army, 
which  Blake  was  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  ;  and  Romana  was  re-nomina- 
ted  to  the  army  of  the  left,  from  which 
the  late  Junta  had  removed  him.  The 
people,  however,  called  upon  Romana 
to  take  upon  himself  the  defence  of 
the  city,  and  stopp:  d  his  horses  at  the 
gate  to  detain  him ;  but  R  omana, brave 
and  patriotic  as  he  was,  was  not  a  man 
like  Palafox,  who  could  depend  upon 
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popular  enthusiasm,  because  he  par¬ 
took  it  himself,  and  possessed  the  ge¬ 
nius  which  could  direct,  command,  and 
sustain  it.  The  virtues  of  the  Zara- 

frozans  indeed  appeared  in  a  stronger 
ight  than  ever,  when  it  was  seen  how 
villainously  the  cities  of  Andalusia 
submitted  to  the  enemy.  This  had 
been  foreseen  at  Seville,  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  junta  had  been  urged  to  blow  up 
the  cannon  foundry,  and  destroy  all 
the  stores  which  they  could  not  re¬ 
move  ;  but  every  thing  was  left  to 
the  enemy.  Romans,  evading  the  po¬ 
pulace,  hastened  to  Badajoz,  to  pro¬ 
tect  that  important  fortress,  as  the 
best  service  which  he  could  perform  ; 
while  Seville,  in  spite  of  tlie  disposi¬ 
tion  of  its  inhabitants,  followed  the 
fate  of  Madrid,  and  received  the 
yoke. 

But  the  possession  of  the  country, 
and  all  the  open  towns,  was  of  little 
importance  when  compared  with  that 
of  Cadiz.  If  it  were  possible  that 
the  fate  of  Spain  could  depend  upon 
any  single  event,  that  event  would 
have  been  the  capture  of  Cadiz  at  this 
time ;  and  the  French  therefore  push¬ 
ed  on  for  it  with  even  more  than  their 
accustomed  rapidity.  The  city  was 
utterly  unprepared  for  an  attack  ; 
there  were  not  a  thousand  troops  in 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  not  volunteers 
enough  to  man  the  works  ;  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  St  Fernando,  one  of  its  main 
bulwarks  of  defence,  was  unfinished. 
While  the  scene  of  action  was  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  the  people  of  Cadiz  thought 
the  danger  was  remote  also,  and  but 
for  the  genius  and  decision  of  a  single 
man,  Buonaparte  might  haveexecuted 
his  threat  of  taking  vengeance  for  the 
loss  of  his  squadron. 

Atfouron  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
the  Duke  de  Alburquerque  received 
that  dispatch,  from  the  central  junta, 
which,  countermandmg  his  march  to 
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Seville*  ordered  him  to  make  for  Cor¬ 
dova.  A  counter-order  of  some  kind 
or  other  he  seems  to  have  expected  ; 
for*  in  acknowledging  this  dispatch, 
he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  having 
been  right  in  not  commencing  his 
march  according  to  the  instructions 
received  the  preceding  night,  in  which 
case  he  must  have  had  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  a  counter-march  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  said,  that  the  troops  which 
he  had  directed  to  garrison  Badajoz, 
and  which  he  was  now  ordered  to  re¬ 
call,  could  not  join  him  without  great 
danger,  and  without  leaving  that  place 
defenceless,— 'X  point  of  such  import¬ 
ance,  that  though  these  orders  were 
positive,  he  would  not  obey  them 
unless  they  were  repeated.  At  this 
time  he  was  at  Pedroso  de  la  Sierra, 
whither  he  had  advanced  from  Gua¬ 
dalcanal,  pursuant  to  the  first  instruc¬ 
tions,  requiring  him  to  move  upon 
Cordova.  There  was  the  Guadal- 
quiver  to  cross,  and  Alburquerque, 
not  being  certain  that  bis  artillery 
could  pass  the  bridge  of  Triana,  de¬ 
termined  to  have  it  ferried  over  at 
Cantillana.  He  was  near  that  ferry 
when  the  last  dispatches  from  the 
central  Junta  reached  him,  written  on 
the  23a,  and  repeating  the  order  to 
march  towards  Cordova ;  but  Albur¬ 
querque  at  this  time  knew  that  the 
-untawere  flyingfrom  Seville,  though 
they  bad  given  nim  no  intimation  of 
their  design,  and  knew  also  that  Cor¬ 
dova  must  now  be  in  the  enemy’s  pos¬ 
session.  He  did  not  therefore  hesi¬ 
tate  for  a  moment  to  disobey  orders 
which  must  have  led  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  his  little  army, — an  army,  in 
the  fate  of  which,  inconsiderable  as 
it  was,  the  fate  of  Spain  was  more 
essentially  involved,  than  in  that  of 
any  which  she  had  yet  sent  into  the 
field.  Having  Crossed  at  Cantilla¬ 
na,  he  made  the  main  body  proceed 


to  Carmona,  while  he  himself,  with 
part  of  his  little  cavalry,  advanced 
towards  Ecija,  where  the  French  had 
already  arrived,  to  ascertain  their 
movements,  and  if  possible  to  alarm 
them  by  his  own,  and  mahe  them 
imagine  that  his  army  covered  Seville: 
But  the  French  general,  as  well  as  Al- 
burquer^e,  wasaware  that  Seville  was 
a  point  of  far  inferior  importance  to 
that  upon  which  the  invaders  had  fixed 
their  attention  ;  and  the  enemy  were 
now  pushing  on  the  chief  part  of  their 
force  by  £l  Arahal  and  Moron  to 
Utrera,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  duke 
from  Cadiz.  The  least  delay  or  in¬ 
decision,  from  the  moment  that  able 
general  began  his  march,  would  have 
proved  fatal ;  instantly  perceiving  the 
object  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  his 
little  army  to  make  tor  Utrera,  where 
his  artillery  and  cavalry  arrived  al¬ 
most  at  the  same  time  as  the  French ; 
from  thence  he  marched  with  the  in¬ 
fantry  by  Las  Cabezas  to  Lebrija, 
across  the  marsh,  at  a  season  when  it 
was  deemed  impracticable ;  thus  ena* 
bling  it  to  reach  Xerez  in  time,  while 
the  cavalry  accompanied  the  artillery 
along  the  nigh  road,  skirmishing  as  it 
retreated,  ddaying  the  pursuers,  and 
sacrificing  itself  for  the  preservation 
of  the  rest  of  the  army  and  of  Cadiz. 
On  the  night  of  the  30th,  he  perform¬ 
ed  this  march  from  Utrera  to  Le- 
brija,  and  on  the  same  night  the  peo- 

{>le  of  Cadiz  were  relieved  from  their 
ears,  by  an  express  from  him,  saying, 
that  he  was  between  them  and  the 
French,  and  should  reach  the  city  in 
time  to  save  it.  On  the  following 
morning  he  reached  Xeres,  having 
gained  a  day’s  march  upon  the  ene¬ 
my  :  they  found  themselves  outstript 
in  rapidity,  and  outmanoeuvred  )  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  February, 
Alburquerque,  with  his  8000  men, 
entered  the  Isle  of  Leon,  having  ac- 
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complished  a  march  of  65  leagues, 
260  English  miles.  Thus  Cadiz  was 
saved. 

Yet  the  means  of  defence  had  been 
so  scandalously  neglected,  that  Al- 
burquerque  himself  asserts,  the  Isle 
of  Leon  must  have  been  lost  if  the 
French,  who  pursued,  had  ventured  to 
make  a  spirited  attack  upon  it ;  and 
Cadiz  would  then  speedily  have  sha¬ 
red  the  same  fate.  In  general,  the 
French  calculate  with  sufficient  con¬ 
fidence  upon  the  errors  of  their  ene¬ 
mies, — a  confidence  which  has  rarely 
deceived  them  in  the  field,  and  has 
dmost  invariably  succeeded  in  nego- 
ciation.  Here,  however,  they  did  not 
think  it  possible  that  works  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  salvation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  have  been  left  unfinish¬ 
ed  ;  and,  knowing  that  the  troops 
were  under  a  man  whom  they  trusted 
and  loved,  they  knew  that,  naked,  and 
exhausted,  and  half-starved  as  they 
were,  behind  walls  and  ramparts  they 
would  prove  desperate  opponents. 
Having  saved  this  important  place  by 
his  presence,  the  duke  lost  no  time  in 
securing  it ;  he  exerted  himself  night 
and  day ;  the  people,  who,  as  he  says, 
when  they  are  guided  by  their  first 
feelings,  usually  see  things  as  they  are. 
Messed  him  as  their  preserver,  and  he 
was  appointed  governor  as  it  were  by 
acclamation. 

While  Alburquerque  was  on  his 
march,  a  new  government  had  been  es¬ 
tablished.  Venegas  had  been  appointed 
govemorof  Cadiz  by  the  central  junta, 
apparently  as  a  reward  for  that  blind 
ob^ience  to  theirinstnictions,  which, 
more  than  any  other  circumstance, 
frustrated  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s 
victory.  Both  Mr  Frere  and  the 
British  general  distrusted  his  militarv 
talents.  The  people  of  Cadiz,  with 
less  justice,  suspected  his  fidelity,  and 
he  was  not  without  fear  that  he  might 
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become  the  victim  of  their  suspicion 
in  some  fit  of  popular  resentment. 
His  danger  became  greater  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  the  central  jun¬ 
ta  had  been  deposed  at  Seville,  and 
were  flying  in  various  directions  ;  but 
Venegas,  with  a  prudent  foresight, 
went  to  the  cabildo,  and,  saying  that 
the  government  from  which  he  had 
received  his  appointment  existed  no 
longer,  resigned  his  command  into 
their  hands,  and  offered  to  perform 
any  duty  to  which  they  should  ap¬ 
point  him.  This  well-timed  act  of 
submission  had  all  the  effect  which 
he  could  wish  ;  the  cabildo  were  flat¬ 
tered  by  it ;  the  more  so,  because 
such  deference  of  the  military  to  the 
civil  authority  was  altogether  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  that  country,  and  ttiey 
requested  him  to  continue  his  power, 
and  act  as  their  president,  till  a  junta 
could  be  elected  for  the  government 
of  the  town.  Measures  were  imme¬ 
diately  taken  for  chusing  this  junta, 
and  the  election  was  made  in  the 
freest  and  fairest  manner.  A  ballot- 
ting-box  was  carried  from  house  to 
house ;  the  head  of  every  family  voted 
for  an  electoral  body  ;  and  this  body, 
consisting  of  about  threescore  per¬ 
sons,  then  elected  the  junta,  who  were 
eighteen  in  number.  A  mode  of 
elKtion  so  perfectly  free  and  unob¬ 
jectionable,  gave  to  the  junta  of  Ca¬ 
diz  a  proportionate  influence  over  the 
people  t  but  they  themselves,  proud 
of  being,  as  they  imagined,  the  only 
legally  constituted  body  in  Spain, 
became  immediately  jealous  of  their 
power,  and  hostile  to  the  establishment 
of  any  other. 

It  was,  however,  essential  to  the 
salvation  of  the  country  that  some 
government  should  be  established, 
which  would  be  recognised  by  the 
whole  of  Spain.  The  members  of 
the  central  junta,  who  had  arrived  in 
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the  Isle  of  Leon,  would  fain  have 
continued  their  functions  ;  they  found 
it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  this,  and 
then,  yielding  to  necessity,  they  suf¬ 
fered  themsdves  to  be  guided  by 
Jovellanos,  who  represent^  to  them 
the  necessity  of  appointing  a  regency, 
not  including  any  individual  of  their 
own  body.  Mr  Frere,  acting  as  Bri¬ 
tish  minister  till  Mai-quis  Wellesley’s 
successor  should  arrive,  exerted  that 
influence  which  he  so  deservedly  pos¬ 
sessed,  first  to  enforce  the  advice  of 
Jovellanos  upon  his  colleagues,  and 
afterwards  to  make  the  junta  of  Ca¬ 
diz  assent  to  the  only  measure  which 
could  preserve  their  country  from  an¬ 
archy ;  but  this  junta  were  so  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  acknowledge  any  authority 
except  their  own,  that,  unless  the  whole 
influence  of  the  British  minister  had 
been  zealously  exerted,  their  acquies¬ 
cence  would  not  have  been  obtained. 
The  Archbishop  of  Laodicea,  who 
was  president  of  the  central  Junta, 
with  the  deputies  Valdes  and  Ovalle, 
had  been  seized  at  Xerez,  and  were  in 
imminent  danger  from  the  blind  fury 
of  the  populace,  if  some  wise  and  re¬ 
solute  Spaniards  had  not  come  for¬ 
ward  and  saved  them,  by  persuading 
the  mob  to  put  them  in  confinement 
in  the  Carthusian  convent,  as  prisoners 
of  state.  They  were  indebted  for 
their  liberation  to  Castanos,  who  was 
then  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  took 
measures  for  having  them  safely  con¬ 
ducted  there.  Their  arrival  made 
the  number  of  members  three-and- 
twenty  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  January 
this  government  issued  its  last  decree. 
Voluntarily  they  cannot  be  said  to 
have  resigned  their  power  as  a  body, 
but  the  same  presiding  mind  which 
pervaded  their  former  writings,  made 
then  resign  it  with  dignity.  **  Ha¬ 
ving,”  they  said,  **  reassembled  in  the 
Ide  of  Leon,  punu«nt  to  their  de¬ 


cree  of  the  thirteenth,  the  dangers  of 
the  state  were  greatly  augmented,  al¬ 
though  less  by  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  than  by  the  internal  convul¬ 
sion  which  threatened  it.  The  change 
of  government  which  they  themselves 
had  announced,  but  had  reserved  for 
the  cortes  to  effect,  could  no  longer 
be  deferred  without  mortal  danger 
to  the  country.  But  that  change 
ought  not  to  be  the  deed  of  a  sin^e 
body,  a  single  place,  or  a  single  in¬ 
dividual  ;  for  in  such  case,  that  which 
ought  to  be  the  work  of  prudence 
and  of  the  law,  would  be  the  work  of 
agitation  and  tumult ;  and  a  faction 
would  do  that,  which  ought  only  to 
be  done  by  the  whole  nation,  or  by 
a  body  lawfully  representing  it.  The 
fatal  consequences  which  would  re¬ 
sult  from  such  a  disorder  were  appa¬ 
rent  ;  there  was  no  wise  citizen  who 
did  not  perceive,  and  no  Frenchman 
who  did  not  wish  for  them.  If  the 
urgency  of  present  calamities,  and 
the  public  opinion  which  was  go¬ 
verned  by  them,  required  the  imme¬ 
diate  establishment  of  a  council  of 
regency,  the  appointment  of  that 
council  belonged  to  none  but  the  su¬ 
preme  authority,  established  by  the 
national  will,  obeyed  by  it,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  provinces,  the 
armies,  the  allies,  and  the  colonies  of 
Spain  ;  the  sole  legitimate  authority, 
which  represented  the  unity  of  the 
power  of  the  monarchy.” 

After  this  preamble,  they  nomina¬ 
ted  as  regents,  Don  Pedro  de  Queve- 
do  y  Quintana,  the  Bishop  of  Orense ; 
D.  Francisco  de  Saavedra,  late  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  junta  of  Seville  ;  Gene¬ 
ral  Castanos ;  Don  Antonio  de  Es- 
cano,  minister  of  marine  ;  andD.  Es¬ 
teban  Fernandez  de  Leon,  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  as  the 
representative  of  the  colonies.  To 
these  persons  the  junta  transferred 
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all  their  authority  ;  providing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  should  only  retain  it 
till  the  cortes  were  assembled,  who 
were  then  to  determine  what  form  of 
government  should  be  adopted  ;  and 
that  the  means  which  were  thus  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the 
nation  might  not  be  defeated,  the  re¬ 
gents,  when  they  took  their  oath  to 
^  junta,  should  swear  also  that  they 
would  verify  the  meetiiig  of  the  cortes 
at  the  time  which  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed.  The  new  government  was  to  be 
installed  on  the  third  day  after  this 
decree.  The  junta  accompanied  the 
decree  with  a  farewell  address  to  the 
people,  condemning  the  tumult  at  Se¬ 
ville,  and  justifying  themselves,  like 
men  who  felt  that  ^y  had  been  un¬ 
justly  accused,  because  they  had  been 
unfortunate.  Neither  their  incessant 
application  to  the  public  weal,  they 
said,  had  been  sufficient  to  accomplish 
what  they  desired,  nor  the  disinte¬ 
restedness  with  which  they  had  served 
their  country,  nor  their  loyalty  to 
their  beloved  but  unhappy  king,  nor 
their  hatred  to  the  tyrant  and  to  eve¬ 
ry  kind  of  tyranny.  Ambition,  and 
intrigue,  and  ignorance  had  been  too 
powerful.  “  Ouglat  we,”  they  said, 
**  to  have  let  the  public  revenues  be 
plundered,  which  base  interest  and 
selfishness  were  seeking  to  drain  off 
by  a  thousand  ways  ?  Could  we  satis¬ 
fy  the  ambition  of  those  who  did  not 
beUeve  themselves  sufficiently  reward¬ 
ed  with  three  or  four  steps  of  promo¬ 
tion  in  as  many  months  I  or,  could 
we,  notwithstanding  the  moderation 
which  has  been  the  character  of  our 

government,  forbear  to  correct  with 
le  authority  of  the  law,  the  faults 
occasioned  by  that  spirit  of  faction, 
which  was  impudently  proceeding  to 
destroy  order,  introduce  anarchy,  and 
miserably  overthrow  the  state  ?” 

Then  drawing  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
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exertions  which  they  had  made  since 
they  were  driven  from  Aranjuez,-— 
“  Events,”  they  said,  “  have  been  un¬ 
successful,  but  was  the  fate  of  battles 
in  our  hands  ?  And  when  these  rever¬ 
ses  are  remembered,  why  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  we  have  maintained  our 
intimate  relations  with  the  friendly 
powers ;  that  we  have  drawn  closer 
the  bonds  of  fraternity  with  our  A- 
mericas ;  and  that  we  have  resisted 
with  dignity  the  perfidious  overtures 
of  the  usurper  i  But  nothing  could 
restrain  the  hatred  which,  from  the 
hour  of  its  installation,  was  sworn 
against  the  junta.  Its  orders  were 
always  ill  interpreted,  and  never  well 
obeyed.”  Then,  touching  upon  the 
insults  and  dangers  to  whi^  they  had 
been  exposed  in  the  insurrection  at  Se¬ 
ville, — “  Spaniards,”  they  continued, 
**  thus  it  is  that  those  men  have  been 
persecuted  and  defamed,  whom  you 
chose  for  your  representatives  ;  they 
who  without  guards,  without  troops, 
without  punishments,  confiding  them¬ 
selves  to  the  public  faith,  exercised 
tranquilly,  under  its  protection,  those 
august  functions  witn  which  you  had 
invested  them.  And  who  are  they, 
mighty  God !  whopersecutethem  ?  the 
same  who,  from  its  installation,  have 
laboured  to  destroy  the  junta  from  its 
foundations  ;  the  same  who  have  in¬ 
troduced  disorder  into  the  cities,  di¬ 
vision  into  the  armies,  insubordination 
into  the  constituted  authorities.  The 
individuals  of  the  government  are  nei¬ 
ther  impeccable  nor  perfect }  they 
are  men,  and  as  such  liable  to  human 
weakness  and  error.  But  as  public 
administrators,  as  your  representa¬ 
tives,  they  will  reply  to  the  imputa¬ 
tions  of  these  agitators,  and  shew  them 
where  good  faith  and  patriotism  have 
been  found,  and  where  ambitious  pas¬ 
sions,  which  incessantly  have  destroy¬ 
ed  the  bowels  of  the  country.  Re- 
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duced  from  henceforward  by  our  own 
choice  to  the  rank  of  simple  citizens, 
without  any  other  reward  than  the 
remembrance  of  the  zeal  and  of  the 
labours  which  we  have  employed  in 
the  public  service,  we  are  ready,  or, 
more  truly,  we  are  anxious,  to  reply 
to  our  unjust  calumniators  before  the 
Cortes,  or  the  tribunal  which  it  shall 
appoint.  Let  them  fear,  not  us ;  let 
them  fear,  who  have  seduced  the  sim* 
pie,  corrupted  the  vile,  and  agitated  the 
furious ;  let  them  fear,  who,  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  greatest  danger,  when  the 
edifice  of  the  state  could  scarce  resist 
the  shock  from  without,  have  applied 
to  it  thetorchof  dissention,  to  reduce  it 
to  ashes.  Remember,  Spaniards,  the 
fate  of  Porto  !  an  internal  tumult,  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  French  themselves,  open¬ 
ed  its  gates  to  Soult,  who  did  not  ad¬ 
vance  his  troops  to  occupy  it  till  a  po¬ 
pular  tumult  had  rendered  its  defence 
impossible.  The  junta  warned  you 
■gainst  a  similar  fate  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Medellin,  at  the  appearance  of 
the  symptoms  of  that  discord  which 
has  now  with  such  hazard  declared 
itself.  Recover  yourselves,  and  do 
not  accomplish  these  mournful  pre¬ 
sentiments. 

Strong,  however,  as  we  are  in  the 
testimony  of  our  own  consciences, 
and  secure  in  that  we  have  done  for  the 
good  of  the  state  as  much  as  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  things  and  circumstances 
placed  within  our  reach,  the  coun¬ 
try  and  our  own  honour  demand  from 
us  the  last  proof  of  our  zeal,  and  re¬ 
quire  us  to  lay  down  an  authority, 
the  continuance  of  which  might  draw 
on  new  disturbances  and  dissentions. 
Yes,  Spaniards,  your  government, 
which,  from  the  hour  of  its  installa¬ 
tion,  has  omitted  nothing  which  it 
believed  could  accomplish  the  public 
wish  ;  which,  as  a  faithful  steward, 
has  gpven  to  all  the  resources  that 


have  reached  its  hands  no  other  des¬ 
tination  than  the  sacred  wants  of  the 
country  ;  which  has  frankly  publish¬ 
ed  its  proceedings ;  and  which  has 
given  the  greatest  proof  of  its  desire 
for  your  welfare,  by  convoking  a 
cortes  more  numerous  and  free  ^an 
any  which  the  monarchy  has  ever  yet 
witnessed,  resigns  willingly  the  power 
and  authority  which  you  have  confi¬ 
ded  to  it,  and  transfers  them  to  the 
council  of  regency,  which  it  has  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  decree  of  this  day. 
May  your  new  governors  be  more  for¬ 
tunate  in  their  proceedings,  and  the 
individuals  of  the  supreme  junta  will 
envy  them  nothing  but  the  glory  of 
having  saved  their  country,  and  deli¬ 
vered  their  king.” 

Three  of  the  members  of  the  re¬ 
gency  were  well-known  characters. 
The  Bishop  of  Orense  was  venerable 
for  his  patriotism,  as  well  as  for  his 
age  and  exemplary  virtues  ;  no  man 
had  contributed  more  signally  to  rouse 
and  maintain  the  spirit  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Castanos  had  received  from  the 
junta  a  species  of  ill  treatment,  which 
was  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  govern¬ 
ment.  Having  delivered  up  the  wreck 
of  his  army,  during  its  retreat,  to  La 
Pena,  he  followed  the  junta  to  Se¬ 
ville,  and  before  he  entered  the  city 
announced  his  arrival,  and  demanded 
that  a  manifesto  should  be  published 
declaring  the  state  of  the  army  which 
he  had  left,  to  undeceive  the  people, 
and  justify  him.  After  some  evasive 
answers  which  were  soon  changed 
for  a  sterner  tone,  he  was  ordered  to 
remain  in  the  convent  of  St  Isidro 
del  Cainpo,  at  Santifronce,  in  a  state 
little  differing  from  that  of  a  prison¬ 
er.  Here  he  continued  to  demand 
that  his  conduct  should  be  investiga¬ 
ted,  or  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  publish  his  justification ;  the  re¬ 
ply  was  an  order  to  retire  to  his  own 
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house  at  Algeziras.  The  defeat  at 
Tudela  would  not  have  cast  even  a 
momentary  cloud  over  the  character 
of  Castanos,  if  Palafoz  and  O’Neille 
had  not  loudly  accused  him  of  mis* 
conduct,  and  their  charges  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  government  gazette. 
O'Neille  perished  at  Zaragoza,  and 
Palafox  was  in  that  hopeless  captivity 
to  which  the  base  barbarian  whom  he 
had  so  gloriously  resisted  condemns 
all  those  brave  men  whom  the  fate  of 
war  has  placed  in  his  power.  But 
though  their  testimony  could  not  be 
obtained  to  support  the  opinion  which 
they  had  expressed,  there  were  offi¬ 
cers  enough  of  rank  remaining  of 
that  army  to  have  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inquiry ;  and  inquiry  was 
equally  due  to  the  country  and  to 
Castanos,  even  if  his  former  services 
had  given  him  no  claim  upon  the  la¬ 
titude  of  Spain.  Proceedings  were 
instituted,  but  in  the  slow  and  dila¬ 
tory  manner  of  the  old  government, 
under  which  years  used  to  pass  away, 
and  the  sufferers  died  and  were  for¬ 
gotten,  before  their  processes  were 
concluded.  The  name  of  Castanos, 
however,  was  connected  with  that  of 
Baylen,  to  Reding’s wrong;  andBay- 
len  was  remembered  when  the  accu¬ 
sations  of  Palafox  and  O’Neille  were 
no  longer  thought  of.  The  people 
of  Algeziras,  greatly  to  their  honour, 
mounted  a  volunteer  guard  before  the 
house,  as  a  mark  of  respect ;  and  the 
junta,  in  the  last  days  of  their  admi¬ 
nistration,  when  they  turned  their  eyes 
about  in  distress,  called  upon  him  to 
take  the  command,  and  resume  the 
rank  of  captain-general  of  the  four 
kingdoms  of  Andalusia.  The  call 
was  too  late,  but  he  came  to  the  Isle 
of  Leon  in  time  to  rescue  three  of  the 
members  of  that  body  from  the  popu¬ 
lace  of  Xerez  ;  and  in  nominating  him 
to  the  regency,  they  seem  to  have  con- 
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suited  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Saa¬ 
vedra  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and 
was  in  full  populanty.  He  had  given 
good  proof  of  disinterested  zeu  du¬ 
ring  the  tumult  at  Seville.  Instead 
of  securing  his  own  valuable  private 
property,  he  occupied  himself  in  calm- 
ing  the  people,  and  in  preserving  the 
public  treasure  and  the  more  valuable 
public  records  ;  and  as  there  was  a 
want  of  vessels,  he  embarked  the  pub¬ 
lic  property  on  board  the  one  which 
had  bMn  hired  for  his  own  effects. 
Escano  had  been  minister  of  marine 
at  Madrid,  and  was  known  as  a  man 
of  business  and  fidelity.  Leon’s  ap¬ 
pointment  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
junta  of  Cadiz,  who  soon  felt  their 

f tower,  and  were  determined  to  derive 
rom  it  as  much  advantage  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  he  therefore  declined  accepting 
the  office  on  the  plea  of  ill  health, 
and  D.  Miguel  de  Lardizabal  y  Ari- 
ba,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Tlax- 
calla,  in  New  Spain,  and  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  was  ap- 
pointed  in  bis  stead. 

A  government  was  thus  formed, 
which,  receiving  its  authority  from  the 
supreme  junta,  derived  it  ultimately 
from  the  same  lawful  source,-— the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  state.  In  such  times, 
and  in  a  nation  which  attaches  a  sort 
of  religious  reverence  to  forms,  it  was 
of  prime  importance  that  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  new  government  should 
be  apparent,  and  its  right  of  succes¬ 
sion  clear  and  indisputable.  For  this 
Spain  was  principally  indebted  to  Jo- 
vellanos,  the  last  and  not  the  least  ser- 
vice  which  that  irreproachable  and 
excellent  man  rendered  to  his  coun¬ 
try..  But  it  was  the  fate  of  Jovella- 
nos,  notwithstanding  the  finest  ta¬ 
lents,  the  most  diligent  discharge  of 
duty,  the  purest  patriotism,  and  the 
most  unsullied  honour,  to  be  through. 
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out  his  life  the  victim  of  the  unhap* 
py  circumstances  of  Spain.  Seven 
years’  imprisonment,  by  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  despicable  Godoy,  was 
a  light  evil  compared  with  the  injus* 
tice  which  he  now  endured  from  that 
government  which  he,  more  than  any 
other  individual,  had  contributed  to 
appoint  and  to  legitimate.  The  coun* 
cil  of  Castile,  which  first  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  intruder,  and  then  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  junta,  in  the  same  time* 
Mrving  spirit  attacked  the  junta  now 
that  it  was  fallen,  affirmed  that  its 
power  had  been  a  violent  usurpation, 
which  the  nation  had  rather  tolerated 
than  consented  to,  and  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  exercised  this  usurped  power 
contrary  to  law,  and  with  the  most 
open  and  notorious  selfishness  and  am¬ 
bition.  The  people,  not  contented  with 
their  compulsory  resignation,  accused 
them  of  having  peculated  the  public 
money  ;  Tilly  and  Calvo  were  put  in 
confinement ;  but  the  regency,  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and 
perhaps  courting  popularity,  fixed  on 
all  the  members  of  this  body  the  same 
stigma,  registered  their  effects,  and 
seized  their  papers.  Even  Jovellanos 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  his  own  pro¬ 
vince,  which  happened  at  that  time 
to  be  free  from  the  enemy,  and  there 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  the 
magistrates.  This  act  of  cruel  injus¬ 
tice  is  inezpiably  disgraceful  to  those 
from  whom  it  proceeded  ;  upon  Jo¬ 
vellanos  it  could  entail  no  disgrace. 
He  had  long  learnt  to  bear  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  patiently  to  suffer  wrong  ; 
but  this  injury  came  with  the  sting 
of  ingratitude,  it  struck  him  to  the 
heart,  and  embittered  his  few  remain- 
ingdays. 

This  rigorous  treatment  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  junta  was  the  work  of  their  im¬ 
placable  enemy,  the  council  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  a  body  which  they  ought  to 


have  dissolved  and  branded  for  its  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  intruder,  and  of  the 
junta  of  Cadiz,  a  corporation  equally 
daring  and  sel^h,  who  thought  that 
in  proportion  as  they  could  blacken 
the  character  of  the  former  govern¬ 
ment,  they  should  increase  their  own 
credit  with  the  people.  The  members 
of  that  government  had  given  the  best 
roof  of  innocence  ;  not  one  of  them 
ad  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  nor  had 
one  of  them  even  attempted  to  con¬ 
ceal  •  himself  at  a  time  wlien  the  po¬ 
pular  hatred  against  them  had  b^n 
so  violently  excited.  Several  of  them 
had  embarked  on  board  a  Spanish 
frigate  for  the  Canaries ;  when  their 
baggage  was  seized,  it  was,  at  their 
own  request,  examined  before  the 
crew,  and  the  exammation  proved  that 
they  had  scarcely  the  means  of  per¬ 
forming  the  voyage  with  tolerable 
comfort.  Tilly  died  in  prison  without  a 
trial.  This  was  a  thoroughly  worthless 
man,  and  it  would  probably  have  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  had  found  means  of 
enriching  himself  when  he  was  sent, 
in  the  manner  of  the  republican  com¬ 
missioners  in  France,  to  superintend 
the  army  which  defeated  Dupont. 
But  Calvo,  who  was  arrested  also  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  without  a  bed 
to  lie  on  or  a  change  of  linen,  and 
whose  wife  also  was  put  in  confine¬ 
ment,  was  perfectly  irreproachable  in 
his  public  character.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  prime  movers  of  that  spirit 
which  has  sanctified  the  name  of  Za¬ 
ragoza,  and  during  the  first  siege  re¬ 
peatedly  led  the  inhabitants  against 
the  French.  All  his  papers  had  been 
seized ;  he  repeatedly  called  upon  the 
regency  to  print  every  one  of  them, 
to  publish  his  accounts,  and  bring 
him  to  a  public  trial ;  but  he  was  no 
more  attended  to  than  if  he  had  been 
in  the  Seven  Towers  of  Constantino- 
pie.  After  the  cortes  aNembled  he 
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obtained  a  trial,  and  was  pronounced  English;  but  Alburquerque,disobcy- 
innocent.  Calvo's  conduct  toward  ing  the  express  commands  of  the  su- 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  undoubtedly  preme  junta,  had  garrisoned  Badajoz, 
appears  suspicious  but  he  probably  and  here  therefore  the  progress  of  the 
acted  under  secret  instructions ;  for,  enemy  was  checked, 
by  some  strange  mispolicy,  the  jun-  The  intruder,  following  his  armies, 
ta  at  that  time  employed  every  dis-  and  thinking  to  obtain  possession  of 
honourable  artifice  to  render  the  Eng-  Cadiz,  and  destroy  the  legitimate  go- 
lish  unpopular.  vernment  of  Spain,  issued  a  proda- 

The  French  meantime,  as  soon  as  mation  at  Cordova,  characterized  by 
they  had  forced  the  ill-defended  passes  the  usual  impiety,  ferocity,  and  false- 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  advanced  with-  hood,  which  has  marked  the  whole 
out  resistance,  and  sent  off  detach-  proceedings  of  the  French  in  this 
ments  in  every  direction  to  take  pos-  most  atrocious  usurpation.  “  The 
session  of  the  country.  Jaen,  which  moment  was  arrived,”  he  said,  “  when 
had  boasted  of  its  preparations  for  the  Spaniards  could  listen  with  ad- 
defence,  where  six-and-forty  pieces  of  vantage  to  the  truths  which  he  was 
cannon  had  been  mounted,  and  mili-  about  to  utter.  Thinking  persons 
tary  stores  laid  in  to  resist  a  siege,  well  knew,  that  for  more  than  a  cen- 
submitted  as  tamely  as  the  poorest  tury  the  force  of  circumstances,  which 
and  most  defenceless  village.  Gra-  masters  all  events,  had  determined 
nada,  also,  where  a  crusade  had  been  that  Spain  should  be  the  friend  and 
preached,  was  taken  possession  of  ally  of  France.  When  an  extraor- 
by  Sebastiani.  The  people  of  Al-  dinary  revolution  hurled  from  the 
hama  were  the  first  who  opposed  the  throne  the  house  which  reigned  in 
enemy  ;  their  town,  which  had  only  France,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sna¬ 
the  ruins  of  Moorish  works  to  pro-  nish  branch  to  support  it,  and  not  lay 
tect  it,  was  carried  by  storm,  and  Se-  down  its  arms  until  it  was  re-establish- 
bastiani  fought  his  way  from  Anti-  ed,  to  preserve  itself  from  the  same 
quera  to  Mmaga  through  armed  citi-  fate.  But  it  required  a  spirit  of  he- 
lens  and  peasantry,  headed  by  priests  roism  to  adopt  such  a  resolution,  and 
and  monks.  This  insurrection,  as  the  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  thought  it  bet- 
French  termed  it,  by  the  confession  ter  to  wait  for  that  from  the  progress 
of  the  insolent  invaders,  put  on  an  of  time,  which  it  wanted  courage  to 
alarming  appearance;  and  it  is  evi-  obtain  by  arms.”  This  truth,  for 
dent,  from  the  measures  uken  and  such  the  intruder  might  well  call  this 
the  struggle  made  by  this  hasty  and  part  of  the  proclamation,  marks,  as 
undisciplined  multitude,  that  if  the  much  as  the  falsehoods  which  accom- 
provincial  authoritiw  had  displayed  panied  it,  the  devilish  spirit  by  which 
common  prudence  in  preparing  for  the  French  councils  have  so  long  been 
the  invasion,  and  common  spirit  in  re-  possessed  ;  having  allured  the  Spa- 
sisting  it,  Andalusia  might  have  pro-  nish  Bourbons  by  oaths  and  treaties 
ved  the  grave  of  all  the  French  who  to  their  own  destruction,  France  now 
entered  there.  While  Sebastian!  thus  reproached  them  with  the  very  con- 
overran  Granatla,  Mortier  was  de-  duct  which  she  had  tempt^  them  to 
tached  on  the  other  hand  to  occupy  pursue.  The  paper  proceeded  to  af- 
Estremadura,  which  it  s^s  thought  firm,  that  during  its  whole  alliance 
was  left  exposed  by  the  retreat  of  the  with  France,  Spain  was  watching  an 
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opportunity  of  falling  upon  her,— an 
assertion  notoriously  and  even  ridicu¬ 
lously  false.  **  The  conqueror  of  Eu¬ 
rope,”  it  continued,  **  would  not  al¬ 
low  himself  to  be  duped.  The  princes 
of  the  house  of  Spain,  not  having  the 
courage  to  6ght,renounced  the  crown, 
and  were  content  to  make  stipula¬ 
tions  for  their  private  interests.  The 
Spanish  grandees,  the  generals,  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation,  recognised  these 
truths.  I,”  said  the  intruder,  “  re¬ 
ceived  their  oaths  at  Madrid,  but  the 
occurrence  at  Baylen  threw  every 
thing  into  confusion.  The  timid  be¬ 
came  alarmed,  but  the  enlightened 
and  conscientious  remained  true  to 
me.  A  new  continental  war,  and  the 
assistance  of  England,  prolonged  an 
unequal  contest,  of  which  the  nation 
feels  all  the  horrors.  The  issue  was 
never  doubtful,  and  the  fate  of  arms 
has  now  declared  so.  If  tranquillity 
is  not  immediately  restored,  who  can 
foresee  the  consequence  of  such  blind 
obstinacy  ?  It  is  the  interest  of  France 
to  preserve  Spain  entire  and  indepen- 
dent,if  shebecomeagainherfriendand 
ally ;  but  if  she  continue  her  enemy, 
it  is  the  duty  of  France  to  weaken,  to 
dismember,  and  to  destroy  her.  God, 
who  reads  the  hearts  of  men,  knows 
with  what  view  I  thus  address  you. 
Spaniards  !  the  irrevocable  destiny  is 
not  yet  pronounced.  Cease  to  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  duped  by  the  pas¬ 
sions  excited  by  the  common  enemy. 
Employ  your  understanding  :  it  will 
point  out  to  you  in  the  French  troops, 
mends  who  are  ready  to  defend  you. 
It  is  yet  time :  rally  around  me !  May 
this  open  to  Spain  a  new  era  of  glory 
and  happiness.” 

If  the  Spaniards  had  had  as  little 
wisdom,  or  as  little  sense  of  honour 
and  duty,  as  the  anti-  Spaniard  party 


in  England,  they  would  have  believed 
the  intruder,  and  submitted  to  him. 
This  party,  who,  at  the  time  of  Sir 
John  Moore’s  retreat,  told  us  that  the 
Spaniards  had  then  yielded,  and  that 
their  fate  was  decided,  now  declared, 
with  a  little  more  prudence  in  their 
rediction,  that  <*'the  Spanish  chiefs 
ad  only  a  *  little  hour  to  fret  and 
strut.”  The  king’s  message  at  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  declaring  that 
Great  Britain  would  continue  her  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  great  cause  of  Spain, 
as  the  most  important  considerations 
of  policy  and  of  good  faith  required, 
excited  in  them  the  most  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings.  We  were  then  still,”  they 
said,  **  to  cling  to  the  forlorn  hope  of 
maintaining  a  footing  in  Portugal  1 
Our  resources  were  still  farther  to  be 
drained  in  supporting  our  ally,  or  ra¬ 
ther  in  supporting  a  system  which  did 
not  arouse  its  own  people  to  its  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  for  our  efforts,  however 
strenuous,  in  the  support  of  which  we 
did  not  receive  either  thei  r  gratitude  or 
their  co-operation.  But  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville  would  bring  the  policy  of  the 
measure  into  discussion,  and  it  would 
receive  from  his  luminous  mind  the 
illustration  that  would  make  it  clear 
to  the  meanest  capacity,— except  per¬ 
haps  to  that  of  hismajesty’sministers.” 
"It  was  reported,*’  they  said,  "  that 
the  English  army  had  made  a  retro¬ 
grade  movement  to  Lisbon,  and  ac¬ 
tually  embarked  in  the  transports  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  Having  uni¬ 
formly  declared  thciropinion,thatthis 
expedition,  under  Lord  Wellington, 
was  injurious  to  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  country,  as  tney  af¬ 
fected  both  its  resources  and  its  cha¬ 
racter,  they  should  most  sincerely  and 
warmlycongratulatethe  public  if  such 
were  its  f  termination.”  That  is,  they 
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would  have  congratulated  us  if  we  **  We  are  supported,**  said  Romana 
had  broken  our  faith,  deserted  our  to  his  countrymen,  **  by  the  illustri* 
allies,  fled  before  our  enemies,  left  ous  and  gallant  English  nation,  who 
Buonaparte  to  obtain  possession  of  are  united  with  the  brave  Portugueze, 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  and  then  waited  our  brethren,  possessing  a  common  in> 
tremblingly  for  him  upon  our  own  terest  with  ourselves,  and  who  never 
shores,  with  our  resources  carefully  will  abandon  us.’*  The  people  and 
husbanded  till  it  pleased  him  to  come  the  government  had  the  same  confi- 
and  take  them  !  dence  in  British  honour.  English  and 

«  It  has  been  conjectured,**  said  Portuguezetroopshastenedmm  Lis* 
these  hopeful  politicians,  **  that  Ca-  bon  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Cadiz, 
diz  mignt  be  abundantly  supplied  and  Ceuta  was  delivered  in  trust  to  an 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Barba^.  E^lish  garrison. 

But  those  who  hazarded  this  opinion  The  Isle  of  Leon  forms  an  irregu- 
were  not  pnK:isely  informed  of  the  state  lar  triangle,  of  which  the  longest  side 
of  things  on  the  African  coast.  The  is  sepcu^ted  from  the  main  land  by  a 
Emperor  of  Morocco  was  at  present,  channel,  called  the  riverof  Santi  Petri, 
from  some  cause  unexplained,  ex-  ten  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for 
tremely  unfriendly  to  his  Christian  the  largest  ships.  This  side  is  strongly 
neighbours.  Cadiz,  to  be  sure,  was  fortified,  andthesituation  also  i^pecu- 
an  interesting  point,  which  it  was  our  liarly  strong.  The  bridge  of  Zuazo, 
interest  to  maintain  as  long  as  possi*  built  originally  by  the  Romans,  over 
ble  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  had  the  channel,  is  flanked  with  batteries, 
no  expectation  that  Cadiz,  when  real*  and  communicates  with  the  continent 
ly  attacked,  could  long  hold  out.  It  by  a  causeway  over  impassable  marsh- 
could  not  be  supplied  with  fuel  with  es.  There  are  two  towns  upon  the  is* 
which  to  bake  bread  for  the  inhabi*  land ;  that  which  bears  the  same  name, 
tants  for  one*  week.**  While  this  and  which  contains  about 40,000  inha- 
party  thus  displayed  their  presumptu*  bitants,  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
ous  ignorance,  and  vented  their  bitter  isle ;  the  other,  called  St  Carlos,  which 
mortification  in  insults  against  the  stands  a  little  to  the  north,  is  newly 
ministry  and  against  our  sAies,  they  erected,  and  consists  chiefly  of  bar- 
endeavoured  to  direct  our  attention  racks  and  other  public  buildings, 
toward  the  Spanish  colonies,  saying  Cadiz  stands  on  the  end  of  a  tongue 
that  our  great,  and  indeed  our  only  of  land  seven  miles  in  length,  extend- 
object,  was  to  establish  a  mercantile  ing  from  the  isle  into  the  bay  ;  this 
connection  with  the  empire  which  was  isthmus  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
to  be  erected  there,  and  recommend-  mile  broad,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
ing  that  we  should  take  immediate  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  bay 
measures  for  assisting  the  eihigration  of  Cadiz.  Along  this  isthmus,  an 
of  the  Spanish  patriots  !  Happily  the  enemy  who  had  made  himself  master 
councils  of  Great  Britain  were  di-  of  the  island  must  pass ;  new  batte- 
rected  by  wiser  heads,  and  the  pa-  ries  had  been  formed,  new  works 
triots  of  Spain  actuated  by  better  thrown  up,  and  mines  dug ;  and  if  all 
principles  and  by  a  braver  spirit,  these  obstacles  were  overcome,  they 

*  Morning  Chronicle,  March  1,  1810.  It  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  saga¬ 
city  of  the  writer  to  have  suggest^  a  supply  of  Florida  turf. 
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would  then  be  opposed  bv  regridar 
fortifications,  upon  which  the  utmost 
care  and  expence  had  been  bestowed 
to  render  the  city  impregnable.  Be¬ 
fore  this  unexpected  and  unexampled 
aggression  of  France,  the  g^reat  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Spanish  government  had 
been  to  render  Cadiz  secure  from  the 
sea ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy  was  certain,  one 
of  the  first  operations  was  to  demo¬ 
lish  all  those  works  on  the  main  land 
from  whence  the  shipping  could  be 
annoyed.  In  this  service  the  British 
sailors  were  employed.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  meantime,  roused  by  the  exer¬ 
tion  and  example  of  Alburquerque, 
as  much  as  by  the  immediate  danger, 
laboured  at  the  new  works,  which 
they  had  hitherto  neglected,  and  care¬ 
fully  removed  every  building  on  the 
isthmus.  Ni^t  and  day  these  works 
were  carried  on,  and  the  sound  of 
explosions  was  almost  perpetual.  All 
the  wood  of  the  buildings  which  had 
been  thus  destroyed  was  taken  into 
the  city  for  fuel. 

The  population  of  Cadiz  is  80,000 ; 
the  garrison  and  the  fugitives  in  the 
Isle  of  Leon  were  estimated  at  about 
50,000,  and  the  sailors  and  prisoners 
nearly  30,000 more :  the  prisoners  were 
confined  in  hulks,  which,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  French,  were  removed 
lower  down  into  the  bay,  and  moored 
under  the  guns  of  the  British  and  Spa¬ 
nish  ships  of  war.  Marshal  Victor,  be¬ 
fore  he  understood  how  well  the  isle 
was  secured  against  him,  sent  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  theiuntaof  Cadiz,tellingthem 
he  was  ready  to  receive  their  submis¬ 
sion  to  King  Joseph.  Jaen,  Cordova, 
Seville,  and  Granada  had  received  the 
French  with  every  demonstration  of 
joy,  he  expected  the  same  reception 
'  from  the  people  of  Cadiz  ;  and  as  the 
fleets  and  arsenals  were  the  property  of 
the  nation,  demanded  that  they  should 


be  preserved  for  their  rightful  sove¬ 
reign.  They  returned  him  an  answer, 
signed  by  every  individual  of  their 
body,  declaring  that  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  no  one  as  King  of  Spain  but 
Ferdinand  VII.  Soult  also,  who  had 
the  command  in  Andalusia,  pursued 
the  same  system  of  representing  the 
English  as  the  enemies  of  Spain,  and 
in  a  sununons  to  Alburquerque,  in¬ 
sinuated  that  it  was  their  wish  to 
seize  Cadiz  for  themselves.  Albur¬ 
querque  replied,  that  no  such  design 
was  entertained  by  the  British  nation, 
who  were  as  generous  as  they  were 
great  and  brave ;  their  only  object 
was  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Cadiz 
with  all  the  means  in  which  they 
abounded,  an  assistance  which  the 
Spaniards  solicited  and  gratefully  re¬ 
ceived.  Cadiz  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  force  of  100,000  men ;  the 
Spaniards  knew  that  the  French  com¬ 
manded  no  more  than  the  ground 
which  they  covered,  and  they  would 
never  1^  down  their  arms  till  they 
had  eflected  the  recovery  of  their 
rights. 

Victor  was  left  to  command  the 
siege,  if  siege  it  may  be  called.  The 
French  occupied  the  shores  of  the 
bay,  fortified  their  own  position,  and 
endeavoured  to  annoy  the  shipping 
and  the  town  ;  a  regular  attack  upon 
the  isle  was  too  perilous  for  them  to 
attempt.  The  only  point  from  which 
it  was  supposed  possible  to  injure  or 
alarm  the  town  was  Fort  Matagorda, 
built  for  the  defence  of  the  arsenal, 
opposite  to  the  broadest  part  of  that 
tongue  of  land  which  connects  Ca¬ 
diz  with  the  Isle  of  Leon.  From 
hence  it  was  apprehended  they  might 
be  able,  with  tne  largest  land  mortars, 
to  throw  shells  just  to  the  gates  of  the 
city.  The  fort  had  been  dismantled 
at  their  approach ;  but  when  they  be¬ 
gan  to  reconstruct  it,  it  was  thought 
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adviseable  to  disjiostess  them  of  thin 
point,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  it 
Against  them.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  hasty  works  which 
could  be  re-erected  were  garrisoned 
by  a  party  of  British  soldiers  and 
sailors ;  they  defended  it  with  a  brave¬ 
ry  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Spaniards  and  of  the  British  com¬ 
mander  at  Cadiz,  General 
^pril  22.  Graham,  for  two  months, 
when,  seeing  it  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins,  they  abandoned  it, 
having  lost  in  the  last  two  days  16 
killed  and  57  wounded.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  dismantled  works 
were  defended,  taught  the  French 
what  they  were  to  expect  if  they  at¬ 
tempted  the  Isle  of  Leon.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  suffered  a  heavier  loss  from  the 
elements.  During  a  tremendous  gale, 
which  began  on  the  fifth  of  March 
and  continued  for  four  days  with  un¬ 
abated  violence,  a  Portugueze 
two  Spanish  ships  of  the  same  size, 
with  one  first-rate  and  a  frigate,  and 
above  forty  merchant  vessels,  were 
driven  on  shore  upon  that  side  of  the 
bay  which  was  in  possession  of  the 
enemy.  All  the  ships  of  war  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  merchantmen  were  burnt ; 
nevertheless  a  considerable  booty  and 
many  prisoners  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  French.  After  the  storm,  the 
boats  of  the  Triumph  picked  up 
nearly  7000  boxes  of  quicksilver, 
which  were  stowed  in  the  store-room 
and  the  hold  t  the  heat  cracked  them, 
several  tons  of  the  metal  ran  through 
the  ship,  the  vidiole  of  the  provisions 
were  spoilt,  the  ship  was  sent  away 
to  be  cleared  at  Gibraltar,  and  about 
800  of  the  crew  were  so  affected,  that 
it  was  necessaiy  to  remove  them  im¬ 
mediately  into  transports,  many  of 
them  being  in  a  state  from  which  it 
was  not  expected  that  they  would 
recover. 

S 


All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards 
Cadiz,  in  expectation  of  an  arduous 
contest  t  but  hostilities  were  carried 
on  there  with  equal  languor  on  both 
sides.  The  French  made  no  attempt 
to  win  the  Isleof  Leon,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  made  none  to  break  up  the 
land  blockade.  On  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  this  arose  from  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  strength  of  the  place  ;  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  from  want 
of  energy  in  the  government,  and 
want  of  spirit  in  the  people  of  Cadiz. 
The  power  of  the  regency  was  in 
reality  little  more  than  nominal ;  with 
the  lawful  authority  which  they  de¬ 
rived  from  the*  central  junta,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  unpopularity  had  descend¬ 
ed  to  them  ;  and  a  feeling  seemed  to 
prevail,  that  the  men  to  whom  that 
imbecile  body  had  transmitted  their 
power  could  not  be  worthy  of  the 
ublic  confidence.  On  the  other 
and,  the  junta  of  Cadiz  possessed 
that  full  confidence  which  the  people 
naturally  reposed  in  a  magistracy  of 
their  own  free  choice,  in  addition  to 
the  influence  which  their  wealth  and 
connection  gave  them.  The  French 
boasted  that  the  insurrectional  go¬ 
vernment,  as  they  styled  it,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Isle  of  Leon  ;  the  asser¬ 
tion,  though  it  was  repeated  by  their 
semi-allies  in  England,  was  as  false 
as  it  was  insolent ;  but  these  circum¬ 
stances  gave  the  junta  an  ascendancy 
over  the. regency  in  the  immediate 
Seat  of  government,  which  paralysed 
their  measures,  and  produced,  with 
respect  to  the  colonies,  great,  if  not 
irremediable,  evil. 

The  regency  was  established  before 
Alburquerque  arrived ;  that  noble 
Spanish,  who  never  had  any  other 
object  in  view  than  the  good  of  his 
country,  immediately  acknowledged 
it.  The  service  which  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  was  so  signal,  and  its  import- 
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ance  so  perfectly  understood  by  all 
the  people  of  Cadiz,  that  he  was  de¬ 
servedly  looked  upon  as  the  saviour 
of  the  place,  and  appointed  governor 
in  obedience  to  the  general  wish.  As 
governor  he  became  president  of  the 

J'unta,  as  Venegas  had  been  before 
tim,  whose  obedient  policy  was  now 
rewarded  by  the  highest  station  to 
which  a  subject  could  be  appointed, 
that  of  viceroy  of  Mexico.  Albur- 
querque  bad  not  solicited  these  ap¬ 
pointments  {  on  the  contrary,  he  re¬ 
monstrated  againstthem,  pointingout 
how  impossible  it  was,  that,  having 
the  command  of  the  army,  he  could 
attend  to  these  duties  at  the  same 
time ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  re¬ 
presentations,  D.  Andres  Lopez  de 
Sagastizabal  was  nominated  to  act  as 
his  deputyin  both  capacities.  The  jun¬ 
ta  of  Cadiz  had  obtained  their  power 
unezceptionably,  but  no  men  ever  made 
a  more  unworthy  use  of  it ;  they  re¬ 
luctantly  assented  to  the  formation  of 
a  regency,  and  when  it  was  formed, 
endeavoured  to  restrain  and  overrule 
it,  and  engross  as  much  authority  as 
ossible  to  themselves,  in  which,  un- 
appily  for  Spain, and  more  unhappi¬ 
ly  for  Spanish  America,  they  were 
but  too  successful.  Alburquerque be¬ 
came  the  marked  object  of  their  dis¬ 
like,  because  he  had  recognized  the 
regency  at  a  moment  when,  if  he 
had  hesitated,  they  would  have  strug¬ 
gled  to  get  the  whole  power  of  go¬ 
vernment  into  their  own  hands.  That 
spirit,  which  had  never  condescended 
to  conceal  its  indignant  contempt  of 
Godoy,  could  not  stoop  to  court  the 
favour  of  a  junta  of  mercantile  mono¬ 
polists.  Not  that  he  despised  them 
as  such  ;  his  mind  was  too  full  of  no¬ 
ble  enterprizes  to  bestow  a  thought 
upon  them,  otherwise  than  as  men 


who  were  called  upon  to  do  their  du* 
ty  while  he  did  his. 

•  His  first  business  had  been  to  com¬ 
plete  the  unfinished  works  of  defence, 
especially  the  cortadura,  or  cut  across 
the  isthmus,  where  the  battery  of  St 
Fernando  was  erected,  and  lest  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  beside 
itat  low  water,  the  iron  gratings  from 
the  windows  of  the  public  buildings 
were  removed,  and  placed  on  the 
beach  as  a  chevaux-de-frise.  While 
these  things  were  going  on,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Camz  discovered  a  disgraceful 
indolence  (  they  were  to  be  seen  as¬ 
sembled  in  crowds  on  the  ramparts, 
wrapt  in  their  long  cloaks,  and  ga¬ 
zing  silently  for  hours,  while  the 
English  were  employed  in  blowing 
up  the  forts  round  the  bay  ;  »- 
pearing,  says  an  eye  witness,  indifle- 
rent  spectators  of  the  events  ardund 
them,  rather  than  the  persons  for 
whose  security  these  exertions  were 
made.*  Meantime  the  troops,  whose 
rapid  march  had  placed  them  out  of 
fear,  were  neglected  in  a  manner  not 
less  cruel  to  the  individuals  than  it 
was  detrimental  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  The  points  which  were  to  be 
protected  were  so  many,  that  the  num¬ 
bers  of  this  little  army  did  not  suffice 
to  guard  them,  without  exhausting 
the  iflen  by  double  duty.  Albur- 
querque  requested  that  the  regiments 
might  be  filled  from  the  numberless 
idle  inhabitants  of  the  isle  and  of  Ca¬ 
diz,  who,  while  they  were  idle,  were 
at  such  a  time  worse  than  useless. 
Unless  this  were  done,  he  said,  it 
was  not  only  impossible  for  his  men 
to  undertake  any  offensive  operations, 
or  even  to  improve  themselves  in  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  they  would  be  wasted 
away  with  fatigue  and  consequent  in¬ 
firmities.  These  representations  were 


*  Jacob’s  Travels. 
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ifl  vain ;  neither  was  he  more  success-  the  feelings  of  thepeoplc.  In  thisthey 
ful  in  recjuiring  their  pay,  a  supply  were  not  deceived  ; — ^the  people,  now 
of  clothing,  of  which  they  stood  so  for  the  first  time  called  upon  to  re- 
evidently  in  need,  and  those  common  Heve  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  exert- 
comforts  in  their  quarters,  which  were  ed  themselves  liberally,  and  there  was 
as  requisite  for  health  as  for  decency,  not  a  family  in  which  some  contribu- 
The  junta  of  Cadiz  had  seven  hun-  tion  was  not  made  towards  the  de- 
dred  pieces  of  cloth  in  their  posses-  fenders  of  the  country.  But  the  junta 
sion,  yet  more  than  a  month  elapsed,  were  exasperated  to  the  last  degree 
and  nothing  was  done  toward  doth-  by  this  measure,  which  their  own  cul- 
ing  the  almost  naked  troops.  Al-  pable  neglect  had  rendered  necessary, 
burquerque  asserts,  as  a  fact  within  Alburquerque’s  memorial  contained 
his  own  positive  knowledge,  that  the  no  complaint  against  them  ;  it  only 
reason  was,  becauK  the  junU  were  at  stated  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  and 
that  time  contending  with  the  regen-  requested  that,  unless  those  wants 
cy»  to  the  management  of  the  were  supplied,  he  might  be  relieved 
public  money  into  their  own  hands,  from  a  command,  the  ^ties  of  which, 
and  meant,  if  they  had  failed,  to  sell  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  not 
this  doth  to  the  government,  and  possible  for  him  to  perform.  Though 
make  a  profit  upon  it,  as  merchants,  hewas  persuaded  of  their  selfish  views, 
of  eight  reales  per  vara  !  he  had  no  design  of  exposing  an  evil 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  which  there  was  no  means  of  remedy- 
junta  were  idle  at  this  time  ;  they  had  ing ;  and  when  he  understood  how 
many  and  urgent  duties  to  attend  to ;  violently  they  were  offended,  he  ad- 
but  no  duty  could  be  more  urgent  dressed  a  letter  to  them,  disclaiming 
than  that  of  supplying  the  wants  and  any  intention  of  inculpating  them,  in 
increasing  the  force ofthe  army.  The  terms  which  nothing  but  his  earnest 
duke  applied  to  them  in  vain  for  six  desireof  avoiding  all  dissentionswhich 
weeks,  during  which  time  he  disco-  might  prove  injurious  to  the  country 
vered  that  the  junta  looked  as  much  could  either  dictate  or  justify.  This 
to  their  private  interest  as  to  the  pub-  did  not  prevent  the  junta  from  pub¬ 
lic  weal ;  for  from  the  beginning,  he  lishing  an  attack  upon  him,  in  reply, 
says,  their  aim  was  to  get  the  ma-  of  the  most  virulent  nature.  They 
nagement  of  the  public  expenditure,  reproached  him  with  having  exposed 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  influ-  the  wants  and  weakness  of  the  army ; 

I  ence  which  accompanies  it,  but  that  entered  into  details  as  frivolous  in 

j  they^  might  repay  themselves  the  sums  themselves  as  they  were  false  in  their 

j  which  they  had  lent,  and  that  they  application,  to  show  that  they  had 

j  inight  make  their  advantage  by  tra-  done  every  thing  for  the  soldiers ;  de- 

j  ding  with  the  public  money.  At  dared,  with  an  impudence  of  ingrati- 

leng^  he  applied  to  the  regency.  It  tude  which  it  is  not  possible  to  re- 
’  is  said,  upon  such  apparent  authority  probate  in  severer  terms  than  it  de- 

j  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  serves,  that  his  cavalry  had  retreated 

^  that  the  regents,  feeling  how  little  too  precipitately,  and  ought  to  have 

influencetheypossessed  over  the  junta,  brought  in  grain  with  them  ;  and  con- 

advi^  the  duke  to  publish  the  me-  eluded  by  a  menacing  intimation, 
morial  which  he  had  presented  to  that  the  people  of  Cadiz  were  ready 
H  them,  thinking  that  it  would  excite  to  support  them  against  any  persons 
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who  should  atttfmpt  to  impeach  their 
proceeding.  If  the  junta;  of  Gadi« 
had  no  other  sms  to  answer  for,  this 
paper  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
render  their  name  odious  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Spanish  revolution ;  so 
unprovoked  wan  it  in  its  temper,  so 
false  in  its  details,  so  detestaible  for 
its  ing^titude.  The  perilous  impo-> 
licy  of  their  conduct  is  almost  for- 

fotten  in  indignation  at  its  baseness. 

lad  Alburquerque  been  capable  of 
consulting  his  own  safety  by  a  preci¬ 
pitate  retreat,  Portugal,  as  hesaid,  and 
the  English  army  were  at  hand,  and 
he  would  never  have  undertaken  an  ar¬ 
duous  march  of  260- miles  in  the  face 
of  a  superior  enemy,  and  hi  direct 
disobedience  of  the  orders  of  his  go¬ 
vernment.  If  the  cavalry  which  saved 
Cadiz,  and  which  they  thus  wantonly 
accused  of  retreating  tooprecipitately, 
had  been  even*  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  it  could  not  have  entered  the 
Isle  of  Leon.  “  This,”  said  the  indig¬ 
nant  duke,  **  is  the  patriotism  of  the 
junta  of  Cadiz  ;  the  enemy  is  at  the 
g^tes,  and  they  throw  out  d  defiance 
to  the  general  and  the  army  who 
protect  them !” 

But  Alburquerque  was  too  sincere 
a  lover  of  his  country  to  expose  it  to 
the  slightest  danger,  even  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  honour.  He  could  rtotie* 
sent  this  infamous  attack  without  ex¬ 
citing  a  perilous  struggle,  and  with¬ 
out  resenting  it  he  felt  it  impossible 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
Having  thus  been  publicly  insulted^ 
a  reparation  as  pumic  was  necessary 
to  his  honour,  and  that  reparation, 
for  the  sake  of  Spain^  he  delayed  to 
demand.  The  regency  would  have 
had  him  continue  in  the  command;  he 
however  persisted  in  resigning.  No 
injustice  which  could  be  done  him, 
he  said,  would  ever  have  madb-  Him 
cease  to  present  himself  to  the  front 
vox,.  HI.  PART  I. 


of  danger,  had  he  not  been  compelled 
to  withdraw  for  fear  of  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  of  internal  discord.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  who  should  have  been 
leading,  and  who  would  have  led, 
the  men  who  loved  him  to  victory, 
camie  over  to  England  aa  ambassador, 
with  a  wounded  spirit  and  a  broken 
heart.  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  annals 
of  the  ensuing  year,  that  the  poisonous 
malice  of  the  junta  pursued  him,  and 
literally  proved  fatal  to  this  true  Spa¬ 
niard,  w^ose  virtues  and  whose  ne- 
roism  were  worthy  of  the  illustrious 
name  which  he  bore. 

Meantime  the  British  cabinet,  which, 
during  the  last  campaign,  had  so  se¬ 
verely  felt  the  want  of  an  energetic 
government  in  Spain,  made  an  attempt 
to  deliver  Ferdinand.  No  other  ac¬ 
count  of  it  has  yet  transpired  than 
what  it  has  pleased  Buonaparte  to 
make  public.  The  person  employed 
is  called,  in  the  statement,  Charles 
Leopold,  Baron  dc  Kolli,  an  Irish¬ 
man  ;  this  uncouth  appellation  made 
the  whole  story  at  fiirat  appear  a  fa¬ 
brication,  but  when  the  facts  were  no 
longer  doubted,  it  was  perceived  that 
the  real  name  was  Kelly.  This  per¬ 
son  made  his  way  to  Valengay,  the  re¬ 
sidence,  or  place  of  imprisonment,  of 
Ferdinand,  and  under  pretence  of  ha¬ 
ving  some  valuable  articles  for  sale, 
endeavoured  to  speak  wath  the  prince; 

to  effect  which  he  disclosed 
jtpril  6.  his  purpose  to  the  Infante 
Antonio,  and  to  Ama- 
zaga,  the  intendant  of  the  royal  pri¬ 
soner’s  household ;  but  Ferdinand,  up¬ 
on  hearit^  his  business,  imme^tely 
sent  for  Mrthemy,  the  governor  of 
the  castle,  and  with  the  greatest  emo¬ 
tion  informed  him,  that'  an  English 
emissary  had  found  his  way  into  the 
castle.  Whether  the  prince  suspected 
that  it  was  a  plot  laid  by  Buonaparte 
for  his  destruction,  or  whether  he  was 
t  2  c 
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really  poor  enough  of  spirit  to  hope 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  tyrant 
by  this  conduct,  it  is  impossible  as 
yet  to  ascertain.  He  is  represented 
as  saying,  that  the  English  had  done 
much  injury  to  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  continued  to  cause  blood  to  be 
shed  in  his  name ;  that  his  honour, 
his  repose,  and  the  good  opinion  due 
to  his  principles,  would  all  have  been 
endangered  by  this  step,  if  Amazaga 
had  not  been  equally  loyal  to  the  em> 
peror  and  to  him ;  and  that  he  was 
anxious  again  to  manifest  his  senti¬ 
ments  of  inviolable  fidelity  towards 
the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  hor¬ 
ror  which  he  felt  at  this  infernal  pro¬ 
ject,  of  which  he  wished  the  authors 
and  abettors  to  meet  with  condign  pu¬ 
nishment. 

■  It  is  due  to  the  character  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  to  observe,  that  in  the  French 
statement  there  are  two  material  con¬ 
tradictions.  Berthemy  says,  that  A- 
mazaga  apprized  him  of  the  business 
on  the  part  of  the  prince.  Ferdinand 
says,  that  Amazaga  apprized  the  go¬ 
vernor  first,  and  himself  immediately 
afterwards.  Berthemy  represents  the 
prince  as  saying,  that  the  English 
minister  had  b^n  deceived  by  the 
false  opinion  that  he  was  forcibly  de¬ 
tained  ;  yet  in  his  letter  he  is  made  to 
caU  the  wish  to  deliver  him  from  this 
forcible  detention  an  infernal  project, 
and  to  wish  for  the  punishment  of  its 
authors.  Kelly  was  furnished  with 
ample  credentials  ; — a  letter  from  the 
king  to  Ferdinand,  signed  in  his  own 
hand,  and  countersigned  by  Marquis 
Wellesley ;  and  to  verify  this,  he  had 
the  letter  addressed  by  Charles  1  Vth 
to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  occasion 
of  Ferdinand’s  marriage,  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  which  was  attested  by  a  note 
of  Marquis  Wellesley’s  on  the  back, 
and  which  Ferdinand  himself  would 
know  to  be  authentic.  His  examina¬ 


tion  has  evidently  been  falsified  in  one 
part ;  the  rest  appears  to  besufficiently 
exact.  He  had  proposed  the  scheme, 
he  said,  originally  to  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  concerted  it  with  Marquis 
Wellesley.  A  squadron  waited  for 
him  off  Quiberon,  and  was  placed  at 
his  disposal :  Marquis  Weuesley  in¬ 
tended  to  send  the  prince  to  Spain ; 
the  duke  was  for  sending  him  to 
Gibraltar  ;  but  this  plan,  Kelly  was 
made  to  say,  disgusted  him,  because 
it  would  have  bmn,  in  fact,  sending 
him  to  prison,  and  he  meant  to  have 
taken  the  prince  wherever  he  pleased 
to  go.  A  letter^urporting  to  have 
been  written  by  Ferdinand  two  days 
before  this  discovery,  was  published 
with  these  details.  Its  object  was  to 
request  an  interview  with  the  gover¬ 
nor  upon  a  serious  matter,  which  had 
long  occupied  his  attention.  My 
first  wish,”  said  he,  is  to  become 
the  adopted  son  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor,  our  august  sovereign  ;  I 
conceive  myself  to  be  worthy  of  this 
adoption,  which  would  truly  consti¬ 
tute  the  happiness  of  my  life,  as  well 
from  my  perfect  love  and  attachment 
to  the  sacred  person  of  his  majesty, 
as  by  my  submission  and  entire  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  intentions  and  desires. 
I  am,  moreover,  extremely  anxious  to 
leave  Valen^ay,  because  this  residence, 
which  has  nothing  about  it  but  what 
is  unpleasant  to  us,  is  not  in  any  re¬ 
spect  suitable  for  us.” 

As  soon  as  these  circumstances 
appeared  in  the  English  papers,  Mr 
Whitbread  thought  proper 
Ma^  7.  to  ask  the  Chancellof  of 
the  Exchequer,  whetherthe 
letter,  purporting  to  be  written  by  his 
majcstv  to  Ferdinand  Vlltb,  was  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  document  which 
had  any  pretensions  to  the  character 
of  authenticity ;  a  question  which  Mr 
Perceval  declined  answering.  The 
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'  party  paper  made  this  a  topic  of  ex* 
ultation.  “  With  extreme  mortifica¬ 
tion,”  they  said,  “  they  were  obliged 
to  confess,  that  all  the  particulars  of 
the  plot  were  true.  Mr  Whitbread 
had  put  the  question  to  ministers,  but 
they  were  mute.  Poor  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  had  not  a  friend  to  defend  him 
from  the  reproach  of  the  only  expe¬ 
dition  he  had  contrived.  Buonaparte 
had  sent  over  an  agent  to  tempt  this 
wise  man  from  the  east  with  a  plot ; 
he  was  caught  napping  on  his  bed  of 
roses,  and  became  the  easy  dupe  of 
the  most  flimsy  stratagem  that  ever 
was  devised.  Imbecile  as  they  thought 
the  administration  of  this  country, 
they  did  not  believe  that  the  new  se¬ 
cretary  of  state  for  the  foreign  de¬ 
partment  would  have  so  absurdly  ex¬ 
posed  his  royal  master’s  councils  to 
scorn,  and  wasted  the  treasures  of  the 
•ountry  in  so  puerile  a  contrivance.” 


The  Spaniards  felt  very  differently 
upon  this  occasion.  A^ether  the 
most  enlightened  among  them  thought 
it  desiraMe  or  not  to  see  Ferdinand 
in  possession  of  his  throne  before  the 
reformation  of  abuses  was  effected, 
.  may  well  be  doubted ;  but  whatever 
they  might  think  of  the  policy  of  the 
attempt,  it  excited  no  other  feelings 
than  those  of  gratitude  and  admira¬ 
tion  towards  Great  Britain.  •*  With 
what  pleasure,”  said  they,  “  does  the 
good  man,  who  watches  the  mazes  of 
political  events,  behold  one  transac¬ 
tion  of  which  humanity  alone  was  the 
end  and  aim  ?  with  what  interest  does 
he  contemplate  an  expedition  desti- 
ned,not  for  speculations  of  commerce, 
or  for  objects  of  ambition,  but  for  the' 
deliverance  of  a  captive  king,  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  him  to  hts  throne 
and  to  his  *  people  ?” 


^  *  El  Espanol. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

CakUouia.  Death  and  reported  Murder  (^Mariano  Alvarez.  Suchet't  at- 
tempt  upon  Valencia.  Siege  of  Hosttdrich.  Explmtt  of  O' Donnell.  Le- 
rida  betrayed.  Meqvdnenza  and  Tortosa  taken. 


W HiLE  the  people  of  Cadiiz,  with  an 
enemy  in  sight,  felt  none  of  the  evils, 
and  scarcely  even  any  of  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  war,  protected  hy  their  si¬ 
tuation,  which  our  naval  - supremacy 
rendered  inaccessible,  and  assisted  by 
British  and  Portugueze  troops ;  the 
Catalans,  whom  wir  own  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  assist,  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  most  unfortunately  stillcontinued 
to  neglect,  carried  on  the  contest  with 
a  desperate  perseverance,  worthy  of 
so  noble  a  people  in  so  good  a  cause. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
Jan.  3.  supreme  junta,  was  to  de¬ 
cree  the  same  honours  to 
Gerona,  and  its  heroic  defenders,  as 
had  been  awarded  to  Zaragoza.  The 
rewards  which  Mariano  Alvarez  had 
deserved  by  his  admirable  conduct, 
were  to  be  given  to  his  family,  if,  as 
there  was  reason  to  fear,  he  himself 
should  not  live  to  receive  them.  This 
apprehension  was  but  too  well  found¬ 
ed  ;  Alvarez  recovered  sufficiently  to 
be  removed  to  Figueras,  the  place  to 
which,  by  his  own  choice,  he  was  con¬ 
veyed  prisoner,  for,  in  this  respect, 
Augereau  maintained  his  word ;  but 
he  soon  died  there.  The  Catalans  * 
affirm,  that  Buonaparte  sent  orders 
to  have  him  executed  in  the  public 


Slaza,  or  market-place  of  Gerona,  but 
at  the  French,  fearing  the  effect 
which  this  would  have  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  yet  not  daring  to  disobey 
their  tyrant,  satisfied  his  cowardly 
vengeance,  by  poisoning  their  noble 
prisoner :  this  was  believed  upon  the 
testimony  of  a  man,  who  deposed 
that  he  had  seen  the  body,  though 
the  French  endeavoured  to  conceal  it, 
and  buried  it  hastily  and  by  night ; 
the  face  was  swoln,  and  the  eyes  for¬ 
ced  out  of  their  sockets.  These  ap¬ 
pearances  rather  denote  strangulation 
than  poison  ;  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances,  his  death  would  have  been 
thought  natural,  considering  what 
he  had  suffered,  and  in  how  danger¬ 
ous  a  state  of  bodily  disease  he  had 
been  at  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  ; 
but,  if  the  Corsican  be  wronged  by 
the  imputation  of  this  new  murder,  it 
is  owing  to  his  own  crimes.  He  who 
was  the  public  murderer  of  Hofer, 
would  as  willingly  order  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Mariano  Alvarez  as  of  San¬ 
tiago  Sass  ;  he  who  was  the  private 
murderer  of  Captain  Wright,  would 
have  Alvarez  strangled  in  secret  with 
as  little  scruple  as  he  had  ordered 
the  murder  of  Pichegru.  One  mur¬ 
der  more  can  neither  add  to  his  infa- 


*  Cazeta  de  Valencia,  June  19.  Gazeta  de  la  Regeuc'a,  July  10. 
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my>  nor,  in  any  human  conception, 
to  the  measure  of  his  guilt. 

About  six  hundred  of  the  garrison 
of  Gerona  made  their  escape  from 
Rousillon,  and  rejoined  their  bre* 
thren  in  arms.  Among  them  was  Ba> 
ron  de  £role8,who  immediately  began 
to  make  the  most  vigorous  exertions 
for  recruiting  the  army.  A  decree  had 
been  past  for  making  every  fifth  man 
take  arms  $  but  this,  like  most  of  the 
orders  of  the  government,  had  been 
scandalously  evaded,  and  Eroles  was 
now  charged  by  the  superior  junta  of 
Catalonia  to  see  it  earned  into  effect. 
He  called  accordingly  upon  the  people 
in  animated  language,  reminding  them 
of  their  forefathers,  who  spread  terror 
through  the  Greek  empire  ;  and  re* 
ferring,  as  a  not  less illustriousinstance 
of  the  good  effects  of  discipline,  to 
those  regiments  of  the  Gerona  garri* 
son,  which  had  but  lately  before  the 
siege  been  filled  up  by  this  measure 
of  the  Quintos,  or  fifths.  This  de¬ 
cree,  even  now,  was  very  imperfect¬ 
ly  executed  ;  nevertheless,  the  patrio¬ 
tic  army  was  considerably  strengthen¬ 
ed,  and  it  derived  new  spirit  from  its 
new  commander ;  for  Blake  being  re¬ 
moved  to  the  command  of  the  central 
army,  O’Donnell  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  Blake,  with  all  his  ta¬ 
lents,  had  been  too  unfortunate  to  be 
popular,  and  O’Donnell,  by  his  splen¬ 
did  enterprizes  for  the  relief  of  Ge¬ 
rona,  had  obtained  the  confidence 
both  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people. 

Catalonia  was  in  a  deplorable  state. 
In  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  grievous¬ 
ly  as  they  all  had  suffered,  the  scene 
of  action  had  frequently  been  shifted; 
but  in  Catalonia  the  war  has  been 
carried  on  without  intermission,  from 
the  commc^icement  of  the  revolution. 
A  noble  instance  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Catalans  was  given  by  the  people  of 
Villadran,  an  open  town  in  the  plain 


of  Vich ;  on  the  approach  of  a  French 
detachment,  which  they  had  no  means 
of  resisting,  the  whole  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants  retired  to  the  mountainb  in 
the  midst  of  February.  The  French 
commandant,  finding  the  place  thus 
utterly  deserted,  wrote  to  the  regi- 
dor,  telling  him,  that  if  he  did  not 
bring  back  the  inhabitants  by  the  next 
da)r,  he  should  be  obliged  to  report 
their  conduct  to  Marshm  Augereau, 
and  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
reducing  them  to  obedience  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  assured  him,  that  the 
most  rigorous  means  would  be  taken 
to  preserve  perfect  order.  The  re- 
g^dor  returned  his  answer  in  these 
words:  “That  the  French  nation  may 
know  the  love  they  bear  to  their  reli- 

S‘on,  their  king,  and  their  country,  all 
ese  people  are  content  to  remain  bu¬ 
ried  among  the  snows  of  Montsen,  ra¬ 
ther  than  submit  to  the  hateful  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  French  troops.”  So  many 
families,  in  this  same  spirit,  forsook 
their  homes,  rather  than  remain  subject 
to  the  invaders,  that  the  superior  junta, 
by  O’Donnell’s  suggestion,  issued  a 
decree  for  providing  them  with  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soldiers. 

The  fall  of  Gerona  enabled  the  be¬ 
sieging  army  to  pursue  further  ope¬ 
rations,  which  was  done,  according  to 
the  French  accounts,  with  such  suc¬ 
cess,  that  little  more  was  necessary  for 
the  complete  subjugation  of  Catalo¬ 
nia.  Augereau  asserted  in  his  dis¬ 
patches,  that  the  Ampurdam  was  re¬ 
duced,  the  peasants  taken  in  arms 
hung  in  great  numbers  upon  the  trees 
along  the  roads,  and  all  the  French 
communications  secure.  “  The  fa¬ 
mous  Rovira,”  General  Souham  said, 
“  fled  before  him,  notwithstanding 
his  audacious  boasts  of  his  incursions, 
his  robberies  and  assassinations  fof 
in  this  manner  did  these  invaders, 
robbers,  and  murderers,  always  speak 
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of  the  patriots,  against  whom  they 
were  waging  a  war  of  extermination. 
Finally,  in  the  plain  of  Vich,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  they  boasted  of  the 
most  glorious  victory  which  they  had 
yet  obtained,  affirming  that  O’Don* 
nell  had  been  totally  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  3500  kill^  and  wounded, 
and  about  as  many  prisoners,  and  all 
his  baggage  :  he  could  find  no  safety, 
except  under  the  walls  of  Tarrago¬ 
na.  It  was  evident,  even  from  Au- 
gereau’s  own  account  of  this  action, 
that  the  Spaniards  had  displayed  in  it 
both  discipline  and  courage ;  and  it 
was  soon  seen,  that  they  boasted  of 
its  consequences  as  vainly  as  they 
had  grossly  exaggerated  the  success. 
Meantime  a  division,  under  the  Ita¬ 
lian  General  Mazzachelli,  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  of  Hostalrich,  a  smul 
fortress  seven  leagues  from  Gerona, 
on  the  way  to  Barcelona,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  importance  to  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  those  places.  The 
little  town  of  Hostalrich,  not  being 
defensible,  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  invaders  on  the  9th  of  January  ; 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the 
church,  and  defended  themsdves  there 
till  a  party  from  the  castle  sallied  to 
their  relief,  and  escorted  them  in,  from 
whence  they  removed  at  leisure  be¬ 
fore  the  blockade  of  the  castle  was 
pressed.  Julian  de  Estrada,  who  com¬ 
manded  here,  encouraged  his  men  by 
the  example  of  Gerona.  **  This  fort¬ 
ress,”  said  he,  “  is  the  daughter  of 
Gerona,  and  ought  to  imitate  its  mo¬ 
ther  in  resistance.”  The  siege  be¬ 
gan  on  the  1 3th  of  January,  and  one 
of  its  outworks,  called  Torre  de  los 
Frayles,  the  Friar’s  Tower,  was  ta¬ 
ken  on  the  2()th.  D.  Francisco  Oli¬ 
ver,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  the  com¬ 
mand  there,  was  killed  by  a  hand-gre¬ 
nade,  which  exploded  as  he  wasthrow- 
SRg  itj  and  Clemente  Merino,  who  suc- 
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ceeded  him,  either  from  treason  or 
cowardice,  immediately  delivered  up 
his  post.  Augereau,  who  was  at  this 
time  come  in  person  to  inspect  the 
state  of  the  siege,  and  accelerate  the 
operations,  thought  this  a  good  op¬ 
portunity  to  intimidate  the  governor, 
and  summoned  him  to  surrender,  say¬ 
ing,  that  he  and  the  garrison  should 
in  that  case  be  allowed  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  marched  as  prisoners  to 
France;  giving  them  two  hours  to 
reply,  and  warning  them  that  if  they, 
refused  to  submit  upon  this  summons, 
they  were  not  to  expect  to  be  treated 
as  soldiers,  but  should  suffer  capital 
punishment,  as  men  taken  in  rebellion 
against  their  lawful  king.  Estrada 
replied,  that  the  Spaniards  had  no 
other  king  than  Ferdinand  VII.  The 
siege  was  carried  on  with  little  vigour 
till  the  20th  of  February,  when  the 
French  began  to  bombard  the  fort  ; 
but  the  men  who  defended  it  show¬ 
ed  themselves  worthy  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  of  their 
commander ;  and  here,  ars  at  Gero¬ 
na,  the  French,  with  all  their  skill, 
and  all  their  numbers,  found  that  the 
strength  of  a  fortress  depends  less 
upon  its  walls  and  bulwarks,  than 
upon  the  virtue  of  those  who  defend 
it. 

Hostalrich  was  not  large  enough  to 
occupy  the  main  part  of  the  French 
force  in  Catalonia,  which  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  for  Augereau  to 
commence  operations  against  Lerida, 
and  to  spread  his  troops  over  the 
province,  despising  the  raw  levies 
of  O’DonnAl.  Meantime  Suchet 
thought,  by  a  rapid  movement  from 
Aragon,  to  make  himself  master  of 
Valencia,  relying  as  much  upon  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  some  traitors  in  the 
city,  as  upon  his  own  strength.  One 
division  of  his  army  advanced  from 
Alcaniz  to  Morelia,  which  it  occu- 
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pied  without  resistance,  and  from 
thence,  by  St  Mateo  and  Burriol, 
hastenedtoMurviedro,  where  Suchet 
joined  it  with  the  other,  having  plun¬ 
dered  '  Segorbe  by  the  way.  The 
united  force  consisted  of  about  12,000 
men,  with  30  pieces  of  field  artillery. 

From  thence  he  march- 
March  5.  ed  to  the  Puig,  and  fixed 
his  head  quarters  in  the 
same  place  as  King  Jayme,  when  he 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Valencia. 
The  Valencian  troops,  which  had  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Aragon  to  observe  his 
movements,  fell  back  before  him  in 
good  order,  and  D.  Jose  Caro,  bro¬ 
ther  to  Romana,  captain-general  of 
the  army  and  province,  had  taken  eve¬ 
ry  precaution  against  the  expected  at 
tack  :  he  had  fortified  the  city  as  well 
as  the  time  and  its  great  extent  permit¬ 
ted  ;  neither  stores  nor  provisions  were 
wanting  ;  and  the  superior  junta,  at 
his  advice,  removed  to  St  Philippe,  a 
city  to  which  the  Spaniards  ought  in 
these  days  to  restore  its  old  name  of 
Xativa,  in  abhorrence  of  the  barbari¬ 
ties  executed  there  by  the  French,  un¬ 
der  Marshal  Berwick.  From  thence 
they  were  to  exert  themselves  in  sup¬ 
plying  and  assisting  the  capital ;  a  mi¬ 
litary  junta  was  appointed  in  Valen¬ 
cia,  who  disposed  of  all  the  peasantry 
that  had  taken  refuge  there  where 
they  could  be  most  useful,  and  direc¬ 
ted  the  labours  of  a  willing  people. 
Caro  had  discovered  the  treasonable 
correspondence  of  the  enemy  in  time ; 
the  traitors  were  seized  a  few  days 
before  Suchet  appeared  ;  and  as  those 
persons  who  fled  from  the  city,  if 
they  were  not  traitors,  proved  them¬ 
selves  guilty  of  cowardice  by  their 
flight,  an  edict  was  passed,  declaring 
their  offices  or  benefices  void,  and 
their  property  confiscated. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifth,  the  van 
of  the  Frencn  army  entered  the  sub¬ 


urb  of  Murviedro,  and  occupied  the 
college  of  Pius  Vth,  the  palace,  and 
the  Zaidia,  all  without  the  walls  ; 
from  the  palace  they  fired  upon  the 
bridge,  but  they  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  lay  siege  to  the  city,  and 
seem  to  have  rdied  wholly  upon  the 
wretches  who  had  promised  to  deliver 
it  up.  Here,  however,  they  remained 
some  days,  during  which  time  they 
exasperated,  if  that  were  possible,  the 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  by  exposing 
the  images  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  churches  on  their  road,  and  in  the 
suburbs,  either  stript,  or  with  regi¬ 
mentals  thrown  over  them,  to  the  fire 
of  the  city.  On  the  night  of  the 
eleventh  they  decamped  in  such  haste, 
that  great  part  of  their  plunder  was 
left  behind  them. 

Augereau,  meantime,  seems  tohave 
believed  his  own  boast,  that  the  Spa¬ 
nish  army  in  Catalonia  was  entirely 
routed,  and  incapable  of  offering  any 
farther  resistance.  O’Donnell,  having 
experienced  the  superiority  which  the 
enemy’s  discipline  gave  them  in  the 
management  of  large  bodies  of  men, 
had  immediate  recourse  to  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  warfare,  in  which  enterprize, 
celerity,  and  the  ardour  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  are  of  more  avail  than  tactics. 
He  retreated  rapidly  from  Moya  to 
Terrasa,  thus  leaving  Manresa  unco¬ 
vered  :  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  for¬ 
sook  it  on  the  approach  of  the  French ; 
and  0’Donnell,continu- 
ing  to  lead  them  on,  fell  March  16. 
back,  first  to  Villa-fran- 
ca  del  Panades,  then  to  Torre-den- 
barra,  finally  under  the  walls  of  Tar¬ 
ragona,  executing  these  movements 
with  the  most  perfect  order,  and  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  The 
enemy,  in  pursuit,  as  they  believed, 
of  a  flying  army,  occupied  Manresa 
with  1500  men,  left  900  in  Villa-fran- 
ca,  and  proceeded  till  they  also  came 
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in  sight  of  Tarragona.  One  division 
occupied  Vendrell,  and  extended  to 
the  Arco  de  Bara,  upon  the  high  road 
to  Barcelona ;  but  in  a  few  days  this 
division  joined  the  main 
March  28.  body,  wnich  was  at  Coll 
de  Santa  Cristina,  and 
they '  immediately  advanced  towards 
VaUs.  O’Donnell,  profiting  by  this 
movement,  sent  Camp  Marshal  D. 
Juan  Caro  against  ViUa-franca  ;  Ca¬ 
ro  proceeded  by  forced 
March  30.  marches,  and  surprised 
the  enemy  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning ;  between  2  and  300 
were  killed,  and  640  made  prisoners, 
not  a  man  escaping.  Caro  himself 
was  wounded  ;  the  command  of  his 
detachment  devolved  upon  Brigadier 
D.  Gervasio  Gasca,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  toward  Manresa,  to  attack 
the  enemy,  who  occupied  that  town. 

A  body  of  5  or  600  men  had  al¬ 
ready  been  sent  toreinforcethe  French 
in  Manresa,  and  had  effected  their 
junction,  thot^h  not  without  the  loss 
of  two  carts  of  unmunition,  and  forty 
kflled,  in  an  action  with  a  party  of  so- 
matanes  and  of  expatriates,  as  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  called  whose  homes  were 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Augereau 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  loss  in  Villa- 
franca,  than,  apprehending  a  similar 
attack  upon  Manresa,  he  ordered  a 
reinforcement  of  1200  men  from  Bar. 
celona,  to  proceed  there  with  the  ut- 
most  celerity.  Gasca,  receiving  time¬ 
ly  intelligence  of  this  movement,  in¬ 
stead  of  proceeding  upon 
April  3.  Manresa,  marched  to  in¬ 
tercept  this  column,  and 
fell  in  with  it  b^ween  Esparraguera 
and  Abrera  ;  400  were  leU  upon  the 
field,  500  made  prisoners,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  fled  toward  Barcelona  ;  not 
more  than  200  reaching  that  city. 
The  Spaniards,  after  this  second  suc¬ 
cess,  prepared  to  execute  their  pro- 
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jected  attack  upon  the  French  in 
Manresa,  and  the  Marquis  de  Cam- 
poverde  took  the  command  for  this 
purpose  :  But  the  men  had  exerted 
themselves  too  much  in  forced  march¬ 
es  and  in  action  to  perform  this  enter- 
prize  with  the  same  celerity  as  the  two 
former,  and  on  the  night  before  the  at¬ 
tack  shouldhave  been  made,  Schwartz, 
who  headed  the  French  detachment, 
evacuated  the  town,  and  took  the 
road  to  Barcelona  by  Santa  Clara, 
Barata,  and  Marieta.  He  began  his 
retreat  at  eleven  on  the  night  of  the 
4th.  Brigadier  D.  F rancisco  Milans, 
who  was  stationed  at  San  Fructuos, 
passing  the  night  under  arms,  to  be 
ready  for  the  attack  at  seven  on  the 
following  morning,  was  apprised  of  the 
enemy’s  retreat  between  four  and  five, 
and  dispatched  the  corps  of  expatri¬ 
ates,  under  Rovira,  in  pursiut,  while  the 
rest  of  the  division  f^Iowed  as  fast  as 
ossible.  Kovira,  whom  the  French 
ad  so  lately,  with  their  characteristic 
insolence,  reviled  as  a  wretch  who  fled 
before  them,  passing  in  two  hours 
over  a  distance  which  was  the  ordina¬ 
ry  journey  of  four,  in  their  pursuit, 
overtook  them  at  Hostalet,  and  at¬ 
tacked  them  with  his  usual  intrepidi¬ 
ty.  Schwartz,  whose  force  consist¬ 
ed  of  1500  men,  formed  them  into  a 
column,  and  continued  to  retreat, 
fighting  as  he  went :  Kovira,  how¬ 
ever,  so  impeded  his  movements,  that 
be  gave  time  for  Milans  to  come  up 
with  them  near  Sabadell ;  the  Spa¬ 
niards  then  charged  with  the  bayonet ; 
500  of  the  French  fell,  300  were 
made  prisoners ;  Schwartz  himself 
was  wounded,  and  owed  his  life  to 
the  swiftness  of  his  horse.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  the  number  of  the  slain  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  prisoners,  was,  that 
some  of  the  Frcoch,  after  having  sur¬ 
rendered,  fired  upon  the  Spaniards. 

The  amount  of  the  slain  and  the 
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prifoners  in  these  actiom  falls  far 
short  of  the  sum  of  the  French  lou  ; 
at  all  times  the  desertion  from  their 
armies  in  Catalonia  was  very  great, 
and  every  defeat  gave  the  poor  Ger> 
mans,  who  were  forced  into  their 
wicked  service,  an  opportunity  to  es* 
cape  from  it.  The  whole  loss  which 
they  sustained  from  these  well-plan¬ 
ned  enterprises  was  not  less  than 
5000.  O'Donnell  hoped  that  he 
should  now  be  enabled  to  relieve  Hos- 
takich;  but  the  main  body  of  the 
French  returning  from  Reus,  which 
they  had  taken  possession  of  a  few 
days  before,  toward  Barcelona,  com¬ 
pelled  Campoverde’s  division  to  fall 
back,  and  thus  prevented  the  attempt. 
In  Catalonia,  indeed,  as  in  the  rest 
of  Spain,  though  more  military  talent 
and  far  more  energy  was  displayed 
there  than  in  the  other  provinces,  it 
was  less  a  war  of  armies  than  of  the 
people  against  a  great  military  force. 
Wherever,  therefore,  the  French  mo¬ 
ved  in  great  bodies,  the  Catalans 
could  not  resist  them,  or  resisted  in 
vain ;  in  general  actions  and  in  sieges, 
the  enemy  were  sure  to  be  successful ; 
the  French,  and  they  in  this  country, 
who,  from  their  mingled  fear  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  Buonaparte,  would  have 
had  us  abandon  the  peninsula  to  his 
mercy,  concluded  that  the  party 
which  won  battles,  and  captured  fort¬ 
resses,  must  necessarily  soon  become 
masters  of  the  country  ;  and  they 
reasoned  thus,  because  they  never  took 
into  their  calculation  the  national  cha¬ 
racter,  the  physical  strength  of  Spain, 
and  the  moral  strength  of  man. 

The  effect  of  that  moral  power  was 
shown  not  less  admirably  at  Hostal- 
rich  than  it  had  been  at  Zaragoza  and 
Gerona,  though  the  three  sieges  dif¬ 
fered  materially  from  each  other  in 
all  their  circumstances.  The  little 
town  of  Hostalrich  was  not  included 


within  the  works,  and  the  fortress  con¬ 
tained  no  other  inhabitants  than  its  gar¬ 
rison.  The  bombardment  began  on 
the  20th  of  February.  The  adjutant, 
D.  Jose  Antonio  Roca,  was  writing  a 
dispatch  for  the  governor  to  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  when  a  shell  burst  so 
near  them  that  one  of  the  fragments 
entered  the  room  and  swrat  away  eve¬ 
ry  thing  off  the  table.  Roca  picked 
up  his  paper,  and,  remarking  that  the 
sand  which  it  carried  with  it  might 
save  him  the  trouble  of  telling  the 
general  they  were  bombarded,  conti¬ 
nued  his  dispatch.  A  private  soldier, 
who  went  out  of  the  works  for  water, 
received  a  musket-ball  in  his  groin  as 
he  was  returning ;  be  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  wound,  and  carrying  in  the 
itcher  steadily  with  the  other,  met 
is  seijeant,  to  whom  he  delivered  it ; 
then  groping  in  the  wound  for  the 
ball,  which  probably  had  not  gone 
very  deep,  he  pulled  it  out  with  his 
fingers,  gave  it  to  the  serjeant,  saying, 
**  I  deposit  this  ball  in  your  hands, 
that  you  may  keep  it  for  me,  be¬ 
cause,  as  soon  as  I  am  cured,  this 
very  ball  shall  revenge  me  upon  the 
first  Frenchman  at  whom  I  can  get  a 
shot.”  And  as  he  went  to  the  hos- 
ital  he  charged  his  comrades,  in  case 
e  should  not  live  to  take  vengeance 
for  himself,  that  they  would  take  it  for 
him.  Such  was  the  spirit  with  which 
Hostalrich  was  defended.  *<  Let  eve¬ 
ry  circumstance  of  the  siege  be  made 
known,”  said  this  brave  garrison  { 
**  if  we  are  successful,  they  will  give 
hope,  and  confidence,  and  joy  to  eve¬ 
ry  true  patriot;  if  we  are  unfortu¬ 
nate,  they  will  excite  a  different  feel¬ 
ing,  but  they  will  never  produce 
shame  or  dismay.” 

Verdier,  who  commanded  the  be¬ 
sieging  army,  addressed  a  new  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  governor  at  the  time  pf 
O’Donnell’s  masterly  retreat  to  Tar- 
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ragona,  representing  that  movement 
as  the  consequence  of  a  total  defeat. 

The  wreck  of  the  Spanish  army,” 
he  said,  *'  was  seeking  a 
March  23.  moment’s  shelter  in  Tar¬ 
ragona  and  Tortosa,  vi¬ 
gorously  pursued  by  Augereau  in 
person,  who  would  immediately  com¬ 
mence  the  siege  of  both  those  places. 
The  siege  of  Lerida  was  already  far 
advanced,  and  its  fall  inevitable.  Hos< 
talrich  was  a  fort  of  no  other  use 
than  as  it  interrupted  the  communica¬ 
tion  between  Gerona  and  Barcelo¬ 
na  ;  and  this  the  governor  might  per¬ 
ceive  it  no  longer  effected,  the  French 
having  made  a  new  road,  and  commu¬ 
nicating  freely  with  that  city.  The 
object,  therefore,  for  defending  it,  no 
longer  existed  ;  and  a  longer  resist¬ 
ance,  instead  of  adding  to  his  glory, 
would  be  called  a  vain  obstinacy,  draw 
upon  him  the  reproaches  of  posteri¬ 
ty,  and  make  him  responsible  for  the 
blood  which  should  be  shed.”  Consi¬ 
dering  thesecircumstances,  the  F  rench 
genem  summoned  him  to  surrender, 
offering  him  all  the  honours  of  war. 
The  Marshal  Duke  of  Castiglione, 
Augereau,  he  added,  revoking  his 
former  declaration,  had  authorized 
him  to  propose  these  terms.  “  You 
will  do  well,  sir,”  he  continued,  **  to 
accept  them  with  glory ;  if  you  delay, 
they  will  without  doubt  be  refused 
to  you,  and  you  will  then  be  obliged 
to  suffer  conditions,  which,  however 
rigorous  they  may  appear,  are  dicta¬ 
ted  by  justice,  seeing  that  a  protract¬ 
ed  resistance  is  neither  justified  by 
honour  nor  by  reason.”  Estrada  re¬ 
plied,  by  referring  him  to  his  former 
determination,  and  to  the  conduct  of 
the  garrison. 

The  situation  of  the  fortress,  upon 
a  craggy  height,  secured  it  against 
an  assault,  while  there  were  any  reso¬ 
lute  men  to  defend  it.  The  bom- 
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bardment  continued  till  every  build¬ 
ing  within  the  walls  had  been  destroy¬ 
ed,  except  a  casemate,'  which  seiA'cd 
as  an  hospital,  and  was  only  large 
enough  to  hold  one-and-twenty  beds  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed  were  secured  in  a  mine,  and  the 
garrison  also  had  their  quarters  under 
ground.  Supplies  had  been  introdu¬ 
ced  about  the  middle  of  the  siege  ; 
all  other  attempts  had  been  defeated, 
and  would  have  been  of  no  avail  at 
length  had  they  succeeded,  because 
the  cisterns  were  destroyed.  Estra¬ 
da  had  the  example  of  O’Donnell’s 
retreat  from  Gerona  before  him,  and 
determined  to  make  his  way  through 
the  enemy’s  lines,  rather  than  capitu¬ 
late.  This  he  concerted  with  O’Don¬ 
nell,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  decei¬ 
ving  the  besiegers,  ordered  some  ves¬ 
sels  to  approach  Arens  de  Mar,  the 
nearest  part  of  the  coast,  sent  one  de¬ 
tachment  to  call  off  their  attention  on 
the  side  of  Orsavina  and  Monnegre, 
and  another  on  the  southern  skirts  of 
Monseny  toward  Breda.  Augereau, 
who  had  come  to  witness  the  capture 
of  a  fortress  which  had  resisted  him 
for  four  months,  sent  in  a  last  sum¬ 
mons  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of 
May,  offering  the  same  terms  which 
had  been  granted  to  Gerona  ;  he  gave 
them  two  hours  for  consideration,  and 
declared,  that  if  the  fort  was  not  then 
delivered  up,  the  whole  of  the  garri¬ 
son  should  be  put  to  the  sword.  Es¬ 
trada  laid  this  before  his  officers,  and 
with  one  consent  they  returned  for 
answer,  that  they  thanked  the  mar¬ 
shal  for  thinking  them  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  thus  named  with  Gerona,  but 
that  they  were  not  yet  in  a  condition 
to  make  them  yield.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  the  men,  to  their  great 
joy,  were  informed  of  the  resolution 
which  had  been  taken. 

The  French  expected  such  an  at- 
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tempt,  and  judged,  from  the  stir  which 
tliey  beheld  in  the  fort,  that  it  would 
be  made  in  the  ensuing  night.  That 
erening,  therefore,  they  strengthen¬ 
ed  their  post  at  Tordera  on  the  right, 
thinking,  as  the  men  themselves  did, 
that  the  governor  would  make  for 
Arens  de  Mar,  where  the  ships  were 
awaiting  him.  At  ten,  the  garrison 
descended  the  glacis  on  the  side  of 
the  high  road  of  St  Celoni,  andcrossed 
the  road  and  the  space  between  the 
fort  and  the  heights  of  Masanas.  It 
was  broad  moon-light.  Two  advan¬ 
ced  parties,  to  the  right  and  left,  fell 
upon  the  enemy’s  picquets  with  the 
bayonet ;  those,  however,  who  esca- 
ed  gave  the  alarm  ;  but  the  garrison 
ad  gained  the  start,  ascended  to  St 
Jacinto,  and  hastened  toward  St  Feliu 
de  Buxaleu.  A  league  from  Hostal- 
rich  they  fell  in  with  an  enemy’s  en¬ 
campment,  and  routed  them ;  this 
gave  the  alarm  to  another  body  of 
2000  French,  whose  station  was  near, 
on  the  road  to  Arbucias  ;  but  they 
were  received  so  resolutely,  that  they 
soon  gave  over  the  pursuit.  Thus 
all  was  effected  which  could  be  done 
by  skill  and  courage ;  one  division  lost 
its  way,  and  many  of  the  men  dropt 
on  the  road,  their  strength  failing 
them  on  this  great  exertion,  from  the 
want  of  rest  and  food,  which  they  had 
long  endured.  Among  them  was  the 
noble  Julian  de  Estrada,  who  thus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy : 
this  was  a  far  heavier  loss  to  his  coun¬ 
try  than  that  of  the  fortress  which 
he  had  defended  so  well ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  Catalonia  has  had 
but  too  much  cause  bitterly  to  regret 
the  loss  of  such  men  as  Estrada  and 
Alvarez.  500  men  reached  Vich  in 
safety  on  the  following  day,  132  join¬ 
ed  them  on  the  next,  being  part  of 
the  battalion  of  Gerona,  who  had  lost 
their  way  and  fallen  in  with  the  ene¬ 


my  ;  stragglers  continually  came  in, 
and  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  the 
number  who  had  accomplished  their 
retreat  amounted  to  800.  The  French 
asserted,  that  every  man  was  either 
killedlor  taken. 

In  such  an  enterprize,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  bring  off  the  sick  and 
wounded ;  the  comptroller  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  D.  Manuel  Miguel  Mellado, 
remained  with  them  to  go  through 
the  form  of  delivering  up  the  ruins, 
and  provide  for  their  safety,  that  they 
might  not  be  surprised  by  a  merciless 
enemy.  Such  of  the  invalids  as  were 
best  able  mounted  guard,  the  gates 
were  closed,  and  the  draw-bridges  rai¬ 
sed  ;  and  in  this  state  Mellado  anxi¬ 
ously  waited  for  what  might  happen. 
Half  an  hour  before  midnight,  a  brisk 
fire  of  musketry  was  poured  in  upon 
the  flanks  of  the  ravelin,  and  of  St 
Francisco.  Mellado  called  out  to  the 
enemy  to  cease  firing,  for  the  fort  was 
theirs,  and  requested  them  to  wait 
till  the  morning,  that  he  might  deli¬ 
ver  a  letter  from  the  governor  to  the 
French  general.  They  replied,  they 
would  suffer  no  delay,  the  gates  must 
instantly  be  opened ;  and  if  not,  they 
had  ladders,  and  would  enter  and  put 
every  man  to  the  sword.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  told  them  he  would  not  open 
the  gates  till  he  had  seen  their  gene¬ 
ral  ;  upon  this  they  renewed  their 
fire,  setting  up  a  loud  shout,  like  men 
who  were  about  to  obtain  possession 
of  their  prey.  Mellado  hastened  to 
the  bulwark  of  St  Barbara,  where  he 
apprehended  the  escalade  would  be 
made,  and  there  he  perceived  that  the 
enemy,  who  had  found  a  rope-ladder 
in  the  covered  way,  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  grapple  the  draw-bridge  with 
it ;  but,  either  from  the  weight  of  the 
rope,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  be 
thrown,  or  because  the  irons  were  not 
sufficiently  sharp  to  lay  hold,  their 
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attempts  were  frustrated.  This  MeU 
lado  could  not  foresee,  and  knowing 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  he  has> 
tened  out  through  a  covered  way  to 
the  nearest  work  of  the  enemy,  and 
called  out  to  the  commandant,  re¬ 
questing  him  to  stop  the  assault,  and 
■end  him  to  the  general,  that  he 
might  deliver  the  governor’s  letter ; 
the  party  who  were  flanking  the 
nvelin  no  sooner  heard  his  voice, 
than  they  fired  a  volley  towards  it ; 
npon  which,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  hastened  to  the  nearest 
centinel  of  the  French,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guard  conducted  him  to 
the  French  commandant  in  the  town  ; 
whom  he  entreated  to  have  compas¬ 
sion  upon  the  wounded  in  the  fort, 
and  call  off  the  assailants.  This  of¬ 
ficer  was  a  man  of  humanity,  and 
instantly  sent  off  to  suspend  the  as¬ 
sault,  while  Mellado,  who  was  now 
delivered  from  his  fears  for  his  poor 
defenceless  countrymen,  was  escort¬ 
ed  to  the  general.  In  the  morning 
the  gates  were  opened  to  the  enemy. 
The  French  soldiers  gave  sufficient 
proof  how  little  mercy  the  wound¬ 
ed  would  have  found  at  their  hands, 
had  they  been  Under  no  controul,  for 
they  stript  the  clothes  and  blankets 
from  the  beds  of  these  helpless  men. 
The  Italian  General  Mazzachelli 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Gerona ;  and  Mellado,  having 
seen  this  performed,  and  perceiving 
that  it  was  intended  to  detain  him 
and  his  assistants  as  prisoners,  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  making  his 
escape. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  garri¬ 
son  ef  Hostalrich,  afterafour  month’s 
defence,  and  a  bombardment,  during 
which  between  three  and  four  thou¬ 
sand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  place, 
thus  gallantly  effected  their  retreat. 


the  Catalans  suffered  an¬ 
other  loss.  The  islands  May  13. 
and  fortress  of  -Las  Me- 
das,  which  were  of  material  import¬ 
ance  from  their  position  on  the  coast, 
were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Neapo¬ 
litan  infantry,  and  given  up  in  a 
manner  which  the  French  imputed  to 
cowardice,  though,  by  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  treason,  on  the  part  of  the 
commander,  was  the  only  intelligi¬ 
ble  cause  of  their  success.  The  im¬ 
portant  city  of  Lerida  also  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  a  coward  and  a  traitor. 
The  town  was  entered  by  assault,  in 
which  the  French  perpetrated  their 
usual  cruelties,  and  the  castle,  whose 
works  were  uninjured,  and  which,  un¬ 
der  Alvarez  or  Estrada,  might  have 
rivalled  Gerona,  was  surrendered  the 
next  day.  For  this  there  was  no  ex¬ 
cuse  ;  O’Donnell’s  last  orders  to  the 
governor  had  been,  that  if  the  city 
should  be  taken,  he  was  to  defend  the 
fortresses  ;  and  if  no  such  orders  had 
been  given,  his  duty  required  him  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
commander  in  chief,  who  rewarded 
the  brave  defenders  of  Hostalrich 
with  a  medal,  stigmatized  this  act  of 
cowardice  or  treason  as  it  deserved  ; 
but  he  reminded  the  Catalans,  that 
Tarragona,Tortosa,  Cardona,  Berga, 
Seu  de  Urgel,  Coll  de  Ballagner,  and 
Mequinenza,  still  remained  as  bul- 
warxs  of  the  principality,  and  that  if 
all  these  were  lost,  there  would  be 
their  inaccessible  mountains ;  and  that 
when  they  began  the  war,  they  had 
neither  army  nor  fortresses,  for  all 
their  fortifi^  places  had  been  dis¬ 
mantled.  A  wound  which  he  had 
received  during  the  siege  of  Gerona, 
and  which  had  never  been  healed,  be¬ 
cause  he  never  allowed  himself  rest 
enough  from  the  incessant  and  anxious 
activity  of  his  situation,  became  now 
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80  threatening,  that  he  was  constrain¬ 
ed  for  a  whitf  to  withdraw  from  the 
command.  Augereau  also  about  the 
same  time  was  recalled ;  his  success 
in  sieges  did  not  expiate,  in  Buona¬ 
parte’s  eyes,  the  losses  which  he  had 
sustained  in  the  dying  warfare  of  the 

fatriots ;  and  Macdonald,  the  French 
)uke  of  Tarento,  was  sent  to  super¬ 
sede  him.  Avgerenu  escorted  with 
him  into  France  the  plunder  of  Bar¬ 
celona  ;  and  it  was  remarked  in  the 
/  Catalan  papers,  that  of  all  the  ofiicers 

who  formea  this  escort.  General  Cha- 
bran  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  at 
his  departure  rob  the  house  in  which 
he  haa  been  quartered,  but  returned 
the  spoons  wluch  he  had  used  to  their 
owner. 

O’Donnell  did  wisely  in  preparing 
the  Catalans  to  rely  more  upon  the 
strength  of  their  country,  and  their 
own  unconquerable  spirit,  than  upon 
walls  and  fortresses.  It  was  not  long 
before  his  wound  healed,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  resume  the  command  ;  but 
he  could  not  prevent  the  loss  of  Me- 
quinenza,  an  old  town  with  a  fortified 
castle,  which  commanded  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Ebro,  being  situated  just 
where  that  river  receives  the  Segra. 
It  was  besieged  immediately  after  Le- 
rida  bad  been  so  basely  surrendered  : 
the  works  were  in  themselves  very 
imperfect,  and  had  long  been  neglect¬ 
ed,  having  since  the  Succession  War 
received  only  such  hasty  repairs  as 
had  been  made  during  the  present 
dpnger.  D.  Manuel  Carbon  com^ 
nsanded  there  ;  the  enemy  twice  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  the  town  by  storm 
OB  the  night  of  the  2d  of  June,  and 
were  repulsed  with,  considerable  loss. 
The  place  was  defended  till  tlte  gar¬ 
rison  were  exhausted  by  incessant  at- 
Cicks,  and  the  works  were  reduced 


to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  and  it  fell,  after  a 
brave  defence,  in  the  fourth  week  of 
the  siege.  By  the  fall  of  Mequinen- 
za  the  course  of  the  Ebro  from  Za¬ 
ragoza  was  left  open  to  the  enemy, 
and  Suchet  imme^tely  prepared  to 
besiege  Tortosa. 

Suchet  had  under  his  command  in 
Aragon  at  this  time  about  16,000 foot, 
and  1600  cavalry.  Macdonald’s  force 
in  Catalonia  was  about  17,000  men. 
O’Donnell’s  was  the  only  regular 
force  opposed  to  both  :  D.  Francis¬ 
co  Palafox  had  the  command  in  Ara¬ 
gon  ;  but  though  small  parties  of 
patriots  carried  on  a  harassing  and 
wasting  war  against  the  invaders,  the 
efforts  of  the  Aragoneze  were  by  no 
means  equal  to  those  of  the  Catalans ; 
and  Valencia,  having  delivered  itself 
from  the  enemy,  did  not  exert  itself, 
as  duty  and  interest  equally  required, 
to  assist  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
O’Donnell  therefore,  almost  unassist- 
edk  was  left  to  oppose  the  combined 
operations  of  both  armies.  Tortosa 
stands  upon  the  left  back  of  the  Ebro, 
about  four  leagues  from  the  sea ;  a 
city  of  some  extent,  which  had  once 
been  well  fortified,  and  was  still  c». 
pable  of  making  a  long  defence.  The 
Count  de  Alacha  D.  l^g^el  Lili  was 
appointed  governor  as  soon  as  it  was 
certain  that  the  place  was  ta.be  be¬ 
sieged  ;  he  had  dimlayed  such  skill, 
and  enterprize,  and  endurance  in  the 
memorable  *  retreat  which  he  made 
with  a  handful  of  men  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Tudela,  that  it  was  thought  a 
man  more  adequate  to  the  duties  of 
this  important  station  could  not  have 
been  chosen. 

Suchet  began  his  preparations  a- 
gainst  Tortosa  immediately  after  Me- 
quinenza  had  fallen,  and  encamped 
before  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Ebra 
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at  the  beginning  of  July.  Before 
Macdonalacould  co-operate  with  him, 
it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  entrance 
of  a  convoy  into  Barcelona  ;  for  the 
patriots,  in  spite  of  all  the  enemy’s 
force,  kept  up  such  an  active  warfare 
upon  the  Llobregat,  that  that  city 
was  always  in  some  degree  blockadeo. 

Macdonaldbrought  12,000 
July  18.  men  to  cover  the  entrance 
of  these  provisions  ;  with 
8000  he  attacked  the  force  which 
O’Donnell  had  sent  to  intercept  it, 
while  the  remaining  four  escorted  the 
convoy  within  the  walls.  The  French 
effect^  their  purpose  through  an  er¬ 
ror  of  the  armed  peasantry,  who ought 
to  have  attacked  the  rear  of  the  con¬ 
voy,  but  were  too  intent  upon  pursu¬ 
ing  an  advantage  where  it  was  of  less 
importance. 

The  main  efforts  of  O’Donnell  were 
directed  to  the  relief  of  Tortosa,  and 
the  manner  in  which,  by  his  incessant 
activity,  he  impeded  the  siege  for 
many  months,  affords  the  strongest 
proof  of  military  talents.  Macdo¬ 
nald,  to  distract  his  attention,  and 
thus  favour  the  operations  of  Suchet, 
made  a  movement  about  the  end  of 
August  upon  Tarragona,  and  a  warm 
skirmish  took  place  in  sight  of  the 
city,  so  near  the  sea,  that  the  guns 
of  an  English  frigate  were  enabled  to 
contribute  materially  to  the  success 
of  the  Spaniards  ;  the  enemy  then  re¬ 
treated  from  the  plain  of  Tarragona, 
having  derived  no  other  advantage 
from  their  attempt  than  the  plunder 
of  the  town  of  Reus.  Sarsfield  and 
Ibarrola  harassed  them  in  their  re¬ 
treat,  recovered  part  of  the  booty, 
made  130  prisoners,  and  killed  and 
wounded  about  300. 

After  this  repulse,  Macdonald  took 
a  position  near  Cervera,  as  a  central 
point,  from  whence  he  could  cover 
Suchet’s  army  before  Tortosa,  and 


threaten  the  rear  of  the  Spanish  force 
upon  the  line  of  the  Llobregat,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  occupied  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  country  capable  of  supplying 
him  with  provisions.  O’Donnell  was 
at  this  time  about  to  renew  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  warfare  which  had  proved  so 
successful  against  Augereau,  and  this 
movement  of  M  acdonud’s  enabled  him 
to  do  it  with  more  advantage.  He 
embarked  a  small  detachment,  pro¬ 
vided  with  artillery,  at  Tarragona, 
which  sailed  under  convoy  of  a  small 
Spanish  squadron,  and  the  Cambrian 
frigate.  On  the  sixth  of  September 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  divi¬ 
sion,  and  leaving  the  Marquis  of  Cam- 
poverde  to  throw  up  works  near  La 
Beguda,  and  secure  him  on  that  side, 
proceeded  to  Esparraguera ;  from 
thence  he  reconnoitred  El  Bruch, 
and  Casamasanas,  and  leaving  Erolea 
to  guard  that  position,  ordered  Bri- 
adier  Georget  to  take  post  at  Mom- 
uy,  close  by  Ig^alada  ;  and  Camp- 
Marshal  D.  Jose  Obispo  to  advance 
by  a  forced  march  from  Momblanch, 
to  the  heights  upon  the  right  and 
left  of  Martorell.  This  was  on  the 
ninth ;  that  same  night  he  ordered 
Campoverde  to  marcn  the  following 
morning  for  San  Culgat  del  Valles, 
reinforce  Georget  with  one  battalion, 
and  join  him.  On  the  tenth,  the  whole 
division  reached  Mataro,  and  joined 
on  the  day  following.  There,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twelfth,  one  party, 
under  D.  Honorato  de  Fleyres,  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  engineers,  was  dispatched  to 
take  post  that  night  at  the  Ermida,  or 
Chapel  of  St  Grau  ;  and  O’Donnell 
mov^  for  Tordera,  sending  off  two 
detachments  to  Hostalrich  and  Gero- 
na,  which  he  was  about  to  leave  in  his 
rear,  that  b^  appearing  before  the 
walls  they  might  induce  the  garrisons 
to  suppose  he  was  reconnoitnng  them 
with  a  view  to  invest  those  places. 
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This  senrice  they  executed  with 
great  success ;  one  party  bringing  off 
nine  prisoners  from  the  suburbs  of 
Hostalrichi  the  other  eleven  from 
under  the  walls  of  Lerida.  A  field- 
piece  and  a  mortar  were  landed  at  Ca- 
lella  ;  with  this  artillery  O’Donnell 
halted  foi  the  night  at  Vidreras,  and 
prepared  to  atta»  Genera!  Schwartz 
on  the  following  morning  at  Bisbal, 
to  prevent  him  from  succouring  St 
Felio  de  Guixols  and  Palamos,  which 
^leyres  was  to  attack  at  the  same  time. 
From  Vidrf  ras  to  Bisbal,  is  a  dis¬ 
tance,  which,  in  that  country,  where 
distances  are  measured  by  time,‘  is 
computed  at  eight  hours.  At  day¬ 
break  on  the  1 4th,  he  advanced  with 
the  regiment  of  Numantia,  60  hussars, 
and  100  volunteers  from  the  corps  of 
Ilibcria,  Aragon,  and  Gerona :  the 
regiment  of  Iliberia  followed  him  at 
a  less  exhausting  pace ;  the  rest  of 
the  division,  under  Campoverde,  went 
by  Llagostera  to  take  post  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Aro,  where  it  might  act  as  a 
body  of  reserve,  and  cut  off  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  enemy,  in  case  they 
should  retire  from  the  points  which 
they  occupied.  O’Donnell  proceed¬ 
ed  so  rapidly,  that  he  performed  the 
usual  journey  of  eight  hours  in  little 
mure  than  four  ;  the  infantry  keeping 
up  with  the  horse  at  a  brisk  trot  the 
whole  way.  As  soon  asthey  approach¬ 
ed  the  place,  they  occupied  all  the 
entrances,  to  prevent  the  enemy,  who 
had  shut  themselves  up  in  an  old  cas¬ 
tle,  from  escaping  ;  the  infantiy  took 
possession  of  the  houses  near  the  cas¬ 
tle,  and  began  to  fire  upon  it,  while 
others  ascended  the  church  tower, 
rung  the  somaten,  and  from  thence  also 
fired  upon  the  castle.  The  peasants 
who  were  within  the  sound  took 
arms  ;  O’Donnell,  seeing  that  mus¬ 
ketry  was  of  litUe  avaU,  and  that 


Schwartz  did  not  surrender  at  his 
summons,  resolved  to  set  fire  to  the 
gates  ;  but  approaching  too  near,  he 
received  a  musket-ball  in  his  right 
leg  :  just  at  this  time  a  party  of  100 
foot,  and  32  cuirassiers,  came  from 
the  side  of  Torruella,  to  succour  their 
friends  at  Bisbal.  The  corps  of  re¬ 
serve  charged  them ;  the  cuirassiers 
fled  towards  Gerona  ;  the  infantry 
were  all  taken,  as  was  also  a  smaU 
convoy  with  its  escort.  The  regiment 
of  llil^ria  also  now  came  up,  and  at 
night-fall  Schwartz  was  glad  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  honours  of  war,  and  surren¬ 
der  with  his  whole  party,  consisting 
of  650  men,  and  42  officers. 

Fleyres  meantime,  leaving  St  Grau 
at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  same 
day,  divided  his  little  force,  that  he 
might  attack  St  Felio  de  Guixols  and 
PaJamos  at  the  same  time.  Against 
the  latter  place  he  dispatched  D.  Ta- 
deo  Aldea,  with  300  foot  and  20 
horse ;  he  himself,  with  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  horse  and  250  foot,  proceeded 
against  St  Felio  ;  and  150  men  were 
left,  as  a  reserve  for  both  parties, 
upon  the  heights  of  the  road  of  La 
Zeroles.  After  some  resistance  at  St 
Felio,  in  which  the  French  lost  36 
men,  they  surrendered,  dismayed,  as 
it  appears,  at  O’Donnell’s  name:  ^0 
men  and  eight  officers  were  taken 
here.  At  Palamos  the  success  was 
equally  complete.  Here  the  squa¬ 
dron  co-operated,  and  more  resistance 
was  made,  for  the  enemy  had  batte¬ 
ries  which  they  defended  ;  but  after 
the  'loss  of  60  men,  255,  with  seven 
officers,  surrendered :  70  more  were 
taken  by  Fleyres  in  the  castle  of  Ca- 
lonje.  The  squadron  on  its  way,  on 
board  of  which  General  Doyle  had 
embarked,  met  with  equal  success  at 
Bagur ;  and  the  result  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  was,  that  more  than  1200  men. 
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with  threeuore  ofiicers,  and  17  pieces 
of  artillery,  were  taken. 

This  expedition  was  planned  and 
executed  with  equal  ability ;  but  the 
success,  complete  as  it  was,  was  dear* 
ly  purchased,  for  O’DonneU  was  dis* 
abkd  by  his  wound.  A  reioibrce* 
ment  of  10,000  French  en* 
Dec.  IS.  tered  Catalonuu  The  boats 
^  of  the  English  squadron  at* 
tacked  a  convoy  of  11  vessels,  laden 
with  provisions  for  Barcelona,  in  Pa* 
lamos  Bay,  which  the  enemy  had  re* 
occupied' t  the  batteries  which  pro* 
tected  them  were  desttvyed,  the  ma¬ 
gazines  blown  up,  two  of  the  vessels 
brought  out,  and  the  rest  burnt ;  but 
our  men,  having  completely  effected 
their  object,  retired  in  some  disorder ; 
the  French  were  joined  by  a  party 
from  St  Felio,  and  the  English,  in¬ 
stead  of  retreating  to  the  beach,  where 
the  ships  would  have  covered  their  em* 
barkation,madefor  the  fflole,thought* 
lessly  taking  their  way  through  the 
town,  which  the  enemy  had  now  oc¬ 
cupied.  The  boats  made  instantly  to 
their  assistance,  and  suffered  severely 
in  bringing  them  off.  Our  total  loss 
amounted  to  33  killed,  89  wounded, 
and  86  taken  prisoners.  Captain  Fane, 
of  the  Cambrian,  was  among  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Campoverde,  Eroles,  and  Sara* 
field  continued  to  make  head  against 
Macdonald,  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
inforcement  which  he  bad  received ; 
but  O’Doimell  was  compelled  to  quit 
the  command,  and  retire  to  Mmorca, 
to  be  healed  of  his  wound.  His  ac¬ 
tivity  and'  successful  enterprizes  had 
gained  him  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  made  him  the  ter¬ 
ror  ot  the  enemy,  and  his  loss  there¬ 
fore  was  severely  felt.  Suchet,  who 
liad  been  impeded  five  months  in  his 
operations  against  Tortosa  by  the  in¬ 
cessant  vigimce  of  the  C^^alans,  was 


at  length  enabled  to  break  ground 
before  U.  The  Valencians,  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Bassecourt,  made  an  attempt  to 
relieve  it,  and  were  defeated  at  Ulde* 
cona,  on  the  26tliof  November.  Af- 
tec  this  victory  Suchet  pursued  the 
siege  without  interruption,  for  the 
Catalan  generals  were  sufficiently  oc- 
cupied  by  Macdonald.  The  place  was 
not  defended  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  Lili’s  former  conduct, 
nor  as  it  ought  to  have  beeir :  after 
thirteen  days  of  open  trenches,  and 
fourdays  of  bombariment,  the  French 
had  established  themselves  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ditch ;  they  had  carried  on 
mining  operations  for  two  days,  and 
there  were  three  practicable  breaches 
in  the  body  of  the  place.  There  were 
7800  troops  within  the  town  ;  but 
Lili,  instdal  of  withstanding  an  as¬ 
sault,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
French,  to  excuse  this  surrender,  as¬ 
serted  tliat  the  garrison  could  not 
have  defended  themselves  an  hour 
longerwithout  being  put  to  the  sword. 
The  Spaniards  thought  otherwise ; 
they  remembered  what  Mariano  Al¬ 
varez  had  done  at  Gerono,  where  a 
French  army,  e^al  in  number  to  that 
of  Suchet,  lay  fur  ten  weeks  in  sight 
of  an  open  breach,  which  they  did 
not  dare  assault  a  second  time.  They 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  against 
the  Count  de  Alacha,  for  having  thus 
delivered  up  a  city' which  he  had ‘so 
much  better  means  of  defending,  and 
beheaded  him  in  effigy  in  the  market¬ 
place  of  Tarragona.  This  surrender 
took  place  on  the  2d  of  January,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  Coll  de  Ba- 
laguer  was  lost  also,  either  by  the 
treachery  or  cowardice  of  those  who 
should  have  defended  it.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  province  remained  un¬ 
broken,  though  the  loss  of  Tortosa 
cut  off  its  communication  with  Va- 
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lencia,  the  great  object  of  the  French 
being,  as  they  said,  to  insulate  Cata¬ 
lonia  from  the  rest  of  Spain  ;  and 
preparations  were  immediately  made 
for  the  investment  of  Tarragona,  the 
last  of  its  strongholds,  and  the  most 


important,  because  of  its  port.  It 
is  painful  to  reflect,  that  at  any  time 
during  the  war  ten  thousand  British 
troops  would  have  turned  the  scale  iu 
this  part  of  Spain. 
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State  of  Portugal.  Portugueze  Troops  taken  into  British  pav.  Debates 
upon  that  Subject.  Portugueze  Army  reformed  by  Mar  shod  Beresford. 


After  the  battle  of  Ocana,  Lord 
Wellington  clearly  perceived  what 
would  be  the  business  of  the  ensuing 
year.  There  was  no  longer  a  Spa¬ 
nish  army  in  the  field  capable  of  oc¬ 
cupying  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  continental  peace  left  Buona¬ 
parte  at  liberty  to  employ  his  whole 
force  in  the  nefarious  prmect  of  sub¬ 
jugating  the  peninsula.  It  could  not 
therefore  be  doubted  that  he  would 
make  the  utmost  efforts  to  destroy 
the  English  army,  and  obtain  posses- 
aion  of  Portugal  $  the  former  of  which 
objects,  could  he  effect  it,  would  be 
as  gratifying  to  his  pride,  and  his  ran¬ 
corous  hatred  of  the  British  name,  as 
the  latter  was  essential  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  ambitious  projects.  Well 
aware  of  this.  Lord  Wellington,  from 
the  time  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  ar¬ 
mies,  began  to  prepare  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Portugal. 

The  Portugueze  armyhad  taken  the 
field  almost  as  soon  as  Marshal  Beres¬ 
ford  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
80  that  little  or  nothing  had  been  done 
towards  improving  it.  The  army, 
indeed,  like  the  government  of  that 
country  at  t^ie  commencement  of  this 
new  era,  was  in  the  worst  possible 
condition  ^  both  were  in  thfc  lowest 


state  of  degradation  to  which  inyete* 
rate  ignorance  and  imbecility  could 
reduce  them.  Portugal  had  excel¬ 
lent  laws,  and  a  constitution,  the  re¬ 
storation  of  which  might  satisfy  the 
most  enlightened  of  her  patriots  ;  but 
her  laws  and  her  constitution  had  long 
been  suspended  by  a  stupid  despotism, 
and  the  noble  character  of  the  people 
seemed  to  be  suspended  with  them. 
In  every  department,  from  the  high¬ 
est  to  the  lowest,  the  rankest  abuses 
'prevailed ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  activity  which  was  kept  alive  by 
their  commercial  relations,  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  realm  were  in  such 
a  state,  that  the  Portugueze  would 
soon  have  ceased  to  be  ranked  among 
civilized  nations.  Yet  such  are  the 
effects  of  commerce,  that  it  was  an 
improving  country,  in  spite  of  its  go¬ 
vernment,  its  idolatry,  its  inquisition, 
the  degeneracy  of  the  higher  ranks, 
the  decay  of  learning,  and  all  the  other 
evils  attendant  upon  the  total  loss  of 
liberty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
French  revolution,  Spain  and  Portu- 
al  might  have  fermented  and  purl¬ 
ed  themselves  of  their  civil  abuses. 

The  government  of  Portugal  ought 
at  this  time  to  have  been  completely 
under  our  controul.  The  events  in 
Spain  had  enabled  us  twice  to  expel 
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the  French,  and  wc  were  now  prepa¬ 
ring  to  protect  their  country  against 
a  third  invasion.  Notwithstanding 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  they  could 
not  have  defended  themselves  without 
our  assistance,  because  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  disorganization  ;  and  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  we  should  carry  on  the 
war  as  principals,  rather  than  allies. 
The  Pnnce  of  Brazil  had  given  us 
full  powers  for  this,  and  as  soon  as 
the  troops  went  into  winter  quarters. 
Marshal  Beresford  began  the  task  of 
reforming  and  disciplining  the  Portu- 
gueze  army :  how  capable  the  men 
were  of  being  made  go^  soldiers,  had 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Wilson,  if  it  could  be  supposed 
to  require  proof.  Early  in  the  ses¬ 
sion,  parliament  was  informed  that  the 
king  had  authorized  pecuniary  ad¬ 
vances  to  be  made  to  Por- 
Feb.  22.  tugal,  in  support  of  its  mi¬ 
litary  exertions,  and  had 
made  an  arrangement  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  body  of  troops  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  30,000  men.  20,000  we  al¬ 
ready  had  in  our  pay,  the  sum  for 
whom  was  estimated  at  600,0001. ; 
for  the  additional  ten,  it  was  stated  at 
250,0001.,  to  which  was  to  be  added 
a  farther  sum  of  130,0001.  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  officers  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  training  these  levies,  and 
preparing  them  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  British  troops.  This  led  to  a 
very  interesting  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Marquis  Wellesley  affirm¬ 
ed,  **  that  Portugal  was  the  most  ma¬ 
terial  military  position  that  could  be 
occupied  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Spain  :  he  was  ready  to  admit  that 
great  disasters  had  lately  befallen  the 
Spanish  cause, — he  admitted  it  with 
pain  and  regret,  and  no  person  could 
view  them  with  deeper  concern  than 
he  did  ;  but  still  they  were  far  from 
sinking  his  mind  into  despair.  Still 
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he  would  contend,  it  was  neither  po¬ 
litic  nor  just  to  manifest  any  intention 
of  abandoning  Portugal.  And  here 
he  would  call  upon  their  lordships 
distinctly  to  say,  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  withdraw  the  British 
troops  from  Portugal,  and  thus  dispi¬ 
rit  that  country,  and  induce  her  to  re¬ 
lax  her  efforts  for  her  own  defence  i 
What  advantagecould  be  derived  from 
thus  casting  over  our  own  councils, 
and  the  hopes  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
the  hue  and  complexion  of  despair  ? 
To  tell  them  that  the  hour  of  their 
fate  was  arrived ;  that  all  attempts  to 
assist  them,  or  even  to  inspirit  their 
exertions  in  their  own  defence,  were 
now  of  no  avail ;  that  they  must  bow 
the  neck  and  submit  to  the  yoke  of  a 
merciless  invader  ?  This  indeed  would 
be  to  strew  the  conqueror’s  path  with 
flowers,  to  prepare  the  way  for  hia 
triumphal  march  to  the  throne  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  Was  it  then  for  this 
that  so  much  treasure  had  been  ex- 
ended,  that  so  much  of  the  blood 
ad  been  shed  of  those  gallant  and 
loyal  nations  i  Whatever  calamities 
and  disasters  had  befallen  them,  they 
were  not  imputable  to  the  people  of 
Spain.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was 
excellent,  and  he  still  ventured  to  hope 
that  it  would  prove  unconquerable. 
All  their  defeats  and  disasters  were 
solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vices  of 
their  government.  It  was  his  deci¬ 
ded  opinion,  and  he  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  again  to  repeat  it,  that  it  was  the 
imbecility,  or  treachery,  of  that  vile 
and  wretched  government  which  first 
opened  the  breach  through  which 
the  enemy  entered  into  the  heart  of 
Spain  ;  that  delivered  into  hostile 
hands  all  the  fortresses  of  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  betrayed  her  people  defence¬ 
less  and  unarmed  ipto  the  power  of  a 
erfidious  foe.  Let  us  not  contri- 
ute  to"  accomplish  what  they  have 
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60  inauspiciously  begun.  Let  not 
their  lordships  come  to  any  resolu' 
tion  that  can  justify  Portugal  in  re¬ 
laxing  her  exertions,  or  Spain  in  con¬ 
sidering  her  cause  as  hopeless.  Yet 
what  other  consequence  would  result 
from  prematurely  withdrawing  the 
British  troops  from  Portugal,  or  re¬ 
tracting  the  grounds  upon  which  we 
have  hitherto  assisted  her  ?” 

Lord  Grenville  replied.  **  He  felt 
it,”  he  said,  an  ungrateful  task,  a 
painful  duty,  to  recal  the  attention  of 
their  lordships  to  his  former  predic¬ 
tions,  which  they  had  despised  and 
rejected,  but  which  were  now,  all  of 
them,  too  fatally  fulfilled.  His  object, 
however,  was  not  a  mere  barren  cen¬ 
sure  of  past  errors,  but  rather,  from  a 
consideration  of  those  errors,  to  con¬ 
jure  them  to  rescue  the  country  from 
a  continuance  of  the  same  disasters, 
and  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  lives 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  Were  they 
disposed  to  sit  in  that  house  day  after 
day,  and  year  after  year,  spectators 
of  wasteful  expenditure,  and  the  use¬ 
less  effusion  of  so  much  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  country,  in  hopeless,  ca¬ 
lamitous,  and  disgraceful  efforts  i  It 
was  a  sacred  duty  imposed  upon  them 
to  see  that  not  one  more  life  was  was¬ 
ted,  not  one  more  drop  of  blood  shed 
unprofiiably,  where  no  thinking  man 
could  say  that,  by  any  human  possi¬ 
bility,  such  dreadful  sacri&ces  could 
be  made  with  any  prospect  of  advan¬ 
tage.  Was  there  any  man  that  heard 
him,  who  in  his  conscience  believed 
that  even  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole 
of  that  brave  British  army  would  se¬ 
cure  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  ?  If,” 
said  he,  “  I  receive  from  any  person 
an  answer  in  affirmative,  I  shall  be 
able  to  judge  by  that  answer  of  the 
capacity  of  such  a  person  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  country,  or  even  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business  in 


a  deliberative  assembly.  By  what¬ 
ever  circumstances,  by  whatever  kind 
of  fate  it  was,  I  must  say,  in  point  of 
fact,  that,  in  my  opinion,  I  always 
thought  the  object  of  the  enterprize 
impossible ;  but  now  I  believe  it  is 
known  to  all  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  it  has  become  certainly  im¬ 
possible.  Was  it  then  too  much  to 
ask  of  their  lordships  that  another 
million  should  not  be  wasted,  when 
nothing  short  of  a  divine  miracle  could 
render  it  effectual  to  its  proposed  ob¬ 
ject  ?”  In  these  strong  and  explicit 
terms  did  Lord  Grenville  declare  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
British  army  to  secure  Portugal ;  and 
thus  distinctly  did  he  affirm,  that  the 
opinion  of  a  statesman  upon  this  sin¬ 
gle  point  was  a  sufficient  test  of  his 
capacity  for  government. 

After  touching  upon  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Cintra  aud  Sir  John  Moore’s 
retreat,  he  spoke  of  the  impolicy  of 
our  conduct  in  Portugal.  And  here 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  feelings  of 
government  had  anticipated,  or  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  “  If  those,”  he  said, 
who  had  the  management  of  public 
affairs  had  possessed  any  wisdom,  any 
capacity  for  enlightened  policy  in  the 
regulation  of  a  nation’s  interests  and 
constitution,  any  right  or'  sound  feel¬ 
ings  with  regard  to  the  happiness  of 
their  fellow  creatures,  here  most  fori 
tunately  had  been  a  wide  held  open¬ 
ed  to  them.  They  had  got  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  kingdom  of  our  ally^ 
with  its  government  dissolved,  and  no 
means  existing  within  it  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  any  regular  authority  or 
civil  administration,  but  such  as  the 
British  government  alone  should  sug¬ 
gest.  Here  had  been  a  glorious  op¬ 
portunity  for  raising  the  Portugueze 
nation  from  that  wretched  and  de¬ 
graded  condition  to  which  a  length¬ 
ened  succession  of  mental  ignorance 
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ciTil  oppression,  and  political  tyranny 
and  prostitution,  had  reduced  it.  Was 
not  that  an  opportunity,  which  any 
men  capable  of  enlarged  and  liberal 
views  of  policy,  and  influenced  by  any 
just  feelings  for  the  interests  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  would  have  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  i  Would  not 
such  men  have  seized  with  avidity  the 
favourable  occasion  to  rescue  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  that  country  from  that  in¬ 
fluence  of  ignorance  and  political  de¬ 
basement,  which  rendered  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  incapable  of  any  public  spirit 
or  national  feeling  ?  At  that  period 
there  occurred  a  most  favourable  in¬ 
terval  for  the  adoption  of  such  mea¬ 
sures,  before  the  French  could  have 
re-entered  the  Portugueze  territory 
over  the  bleeding  carcases  of  the  pa¬ 
triots  of  Spain.  Here  was  a  task 
worthy  of  the  greatest  statesmen  ; 
here  was  an  object,  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  which  there  were  no  talents 
so  transcendant,  no  capacity  so  en¬ 
larged,  no  ability  so  comprehensive, 
that  might  not  have  been  well,  and 
beneficially,  and  gloriously  employed. 
It  was  a  work  well  suited  to  a  wise 
and  liberal  policy  ;  to  an  enlarged  and 
generous  spirit ;  to  every  just  feeling 
and  sound  principle  of  national  inte¬ 
rests,  to  impart  the  blessings  of  the 
free  institutions  of  a  free  government 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so 
long  oppressed  and  disgraced  by  the 
greatest  tyranny  that  had  ever  exist¬ 
ed  in  any  nation  of  Europe.” 

These  sentiments  wereflrise  and  li¬ 
beral  ;  but  Lord  Grenville,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  anti-jacobin 
cabinet,  ought  not  to  have  wondered 
if  a  little  of  the  original  sin,  which 
precipitated  this  country  into  the  re¬ 
volutionary  war,  continued  still  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  government  in  its  conduct. 
After  pointing  out  with  too  much 
truth  in  what  manner  time  had  been 


lost  in  arming  and  disciplining  the 
Portugueze,he  relapsed  into  his  strain 
of  hopeless  and  unhappy  prophecy. 
“  He  did  not,”  he  said,  “  mean  to 
undervalue  the  services  or  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  Portugueze  soldiery, 
whom  he  considered  as  possessing 

?|ualities  capable  of  being  made  usc- 
ul,  but  he  would  never  admit  that 
they  would  form  a  force  competent 
to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  ;  they 
might  be  useful  in  desultory  warfare, 
but  must  be  wholly  unfit  for  co-ope¬ 
ration  with  a  regular  army^  He  was 
not  afraid,  therefore,  of  any  responsi¬ 
bility  that  might  be  incurred  by  his 
stating,  that  it  the  safety  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  was  to  be  committed  on 
the  expectation  of  such  co-operation, 
it  would  be  exposed  to  most  immi¬ 
nent  and  perhaps  inevitable  hazard. 
But  if  these  30,000  men  were  not 
composed  of  undisciplined  peasants 
and  raw  recruits,  but  consisted  of 
British  troops,  in  addition  to  the 
British  aniiy  already  in  Portugal,  he 
should  consider  it  nothing  but  infa¬ 
tuation  to  think  of  defending  Portu¬ 
gal,  even  with  such  a  force.  He  was 
aware  it  might  be  said,  that  Portu¬ 
gal,  considered  with  respect  to  its 
geographical  advantages,  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  effectually  defended.  He 
was  not  afraid,  however,  to  assert, 
that  against  a  power  possessing  the- 
whole  means  of  Spain,  as  he  must 
suppose  the  French  to  do  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  Portugal,  so  far  from  being 
the  most  defensible,  was  the  least  de¬ 
fensible  of  any  country  in  Europe.  It 
had  the  longest  line  of  frontier,  com¬ 
pared  with  its  actual  extent,  of  any 
other  nation  }  besides,  from  its  nar¬ 
rowness,  its  line  of  defence  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  turned  ;  and  an  in¬ 
vading  enemy  would  derive  great  ad¬ 
vantages  from  its  local  circumstances. 
As  to  the  means  of  practical  defence 
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afforded  by  its  mountains,  he  should 
only  ask,  whether  the  experience  of 
the  last  seventeen  years  had  taught 
the  world  nothing  ;  whether  its  in¬ 
structive  lessons  were  wholly  thrown 
away  ?  Could  it  be  supposed  that  a 
country  so  circumstanced,  with  a  po¬ 
pulation  without  spirit,  and  a  foreign 

general  exercising  little  short  of  ar- 
itrary  power  within  it,  was  capable 
of  any  effectual  defence  ?”  Lord 
Grenville  concluded  this  memorable 
speech,  by  moving,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  usual  address,  “that  the  house 
would  without  delay  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  these  most  important 
subjects,  in  the  present  difficult  and 
alarming  state  of  these  realms.” 

To  the  better  part  of  this  speech 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied  by  what 
was  in  reality  a  confession  of  weak¬ 
ness.  “  He  would  not  deny,”  he 
said,  “  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
seventeen  years,  circumstances  had 
occurred  which  rendered  an  implicit 
adherence  to  the  generally  received 
and  established  principles  of  our  na¬ 
tional  policy,  a  question  of  great 
difficulty.  But  nothing  had  arisen 
which,  as  far  as  regarded  the  ancient 
connection  between  this  country  and 
Portugal,  would,  in  his  apprehension, 
justify  a  sudden  departure  from  that 
line  of  conduct  which  we  had  obser¬ 
ved  for  a  century  and  a  half  towards 
that  power.”  This  was  a  feeble  re- 

fly  ;  for  our  line  of  conduct  towards 
'ortugal  had  been  suddenly  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  changed.  In  the  progress 
of  a  contest,  wherein  our  own  vital 
interests  as  well  as  her*s  were  at  stake, 
our  battles  were  to  be  fought  in  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  and  the  military  resources  of 
the  country  were  intrusted  to  us  by 
the  prince  with  the  confidence  which 
we  aeserve  at  his  hands.  But  if  those 
resources  could  be  increased, — as  in¬ 
disputably  they  would  have  been, 
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and  that  in  a  most  material  degree, 
— ^by  setting  on  foot  such  measures 
of  reform  that  the  restoration  of  the 
old  constitution  should  have  kept  pace 
with  the  political  regeneration  of 
Spain,  it  was  our  duty,  both  to  the 
prince  and  the  people,  to  have  exerted 
our  whole  influence  in  bringing  about 
this  important  object.  It  mi^t  have 
been  made  the  condition  of  our  as¬ 
sistance, — but  that  would  not  have 
been  necessary;  Prince  Joam  is  a 
good  and  conscientious  man,  worthy 
to  have  had  better  advisers  than  it 
has  ever  yet  been  his  fortune  to  find. 
That  which  he  believed  tobehis  duty, 
he  would  endeavour  conscientiously 
to  perform.  He  should  be  told,  that 
if  his  counsellors  persist  in  opposing 
every  measure  of  reform,  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  Portugueze  should 
remain  enslaved,  while  the  Spaniards 
are  free.  Let  them  proceed,  like  the 
Spaniards,  steadily  and  temperately 
with  the  work  of  reformation,  and  the 
event  of  thisglorious  struggle  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  union  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  in  the  Braganza  line.  But  if  he 
persist  in  continuing  the  old,  destruc¬ 
tive,  and  suicidal  system,  instead  of  re¬ 
suming  the  throne  of  Portugal,  even 
the  alliance  of  England  will  not  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  support  him  upon  that  of 
Brazil.  It  is  in  his  own  choice  to  be 
the  last,  or  the  greatest  of  his  line. 
Such  language  might  startle  him,  but 
if  it  came  mm  an  old  and  faithful 
ally,  of  whose  strength  and  services 
he  was  apery  day  receiving  fresh 
proofs,  and  whose  honour  was  above 
suspicion,  it  would  influence  him  also; 
and  he  as  well  as  his  people,  Brazi¬ 
lian  and  Portugueze,  would  bless  us 
for  our  interference. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  ministers,” 
Lord  Liverpool  continued,  “  nor  of 
the  person  whom  they  had  sent  there 
as  lus  majesty's  representative,  and 
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who  had  discharged  his  duty  dili* 
gently  and  faithfully,  if  the  exertions 
of  the  Portugueze  government  were 
not  correspondent  to  the  danger  of 
the  crisis.  The  state  of  the  country 
must  be  recollected,  which  might 
truly  be  said  to  have  been  without  a 
government ;  all  the  antient  and  esta¬ 
blished  authorities  having  disappeared 
with  the  prince  regent.  But,  un¬ 
der  these  unpromising  circumstances, 
every  thing  was  done  which  could  be 
done.  There  was  no  time  lost ;  there 
was  no  exertion  untried  ;  there  was  no 
measure  neglected.  Never  were  great¬ 
er  exertions  made  to  provide  a  suffi¬ 
cient  force,  and  never  were  they  more 
successful.  As  to  the  objection,  that 
the  troops  had  seen  no  service,  every 
army  must  have  a  beginning.  If  Lord 
Grenville  was  not  inclined  to  concur 
in  the  principle  of  the  proposed  mea¬ 
sure,  let  him  declare  it ;  not  by  a  side 
wind,  not  by  an  indirect  attack  on 
ministers,  but  by  an  immediate  and 
explicit  motion  to  withdraw  the  army 
from  Portugal.  If  the  defence  of  that 
country  was  of  that  hopeless  and  des¬ 
perate  nature  that  the  noble  baron 
conceived  it,  the  sooner  the  army  was 
withdrawn  the  better.  He  had  talk¬ 
ed  as  if  war  had  not  its  chances  and 
reverses,  as  if  the  risks  in  military 
operations  were  not  always  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ob¬ 
ject,  and  had  triumphantly  asked, 
what  have  we  gained  in  the  peninsu¬ 
la  ?  What  have  we  gained  !  why,  we 
have  gained  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  the  whole  population  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  we  nave  gained  that  of 
which  no  triumphs,  no  successes  of 
the  enemy  could  deprive  us.  In  Por¬ 
tugal,  such  is  the  affection  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  that  there  is  no  want  of  a 
British  soldier  that  is  not  instantly  and 
cheerfully  supplied.  Look  to  Spain  I 
What  is  the  filing  of  the  people  of 
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Spain,  even  in  this  awful  moment  of 
national  convulsion  and  existing  re¬ 
volution  ?  It  is  that  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  deference  to  the  British  minister 
and  government ;  and  so  perfect  is 
their  confidence  in  both,  that  they  have 
placed  their  fleet  under  the  orders  of 
the  British  admiraL  Would  a  cold, 
cautious,  and  phlegmatic  system  of 
policy  have  ever  produced  such  proofs 
of  unbounded  confidence  i  Would  in¬ 
difference  have  produced  those  strong 
and  signal  proofs  of  affection  }  What¬ 
ever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  con¬ 
test  in  Spain,  to  this  country  would 
always  remain  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  having  done  its  duty.  He  trusted 
we  shomd  never  abandon  Spain,  so 
long  as  any  hope  remained  of  the 
possibility  of  ultimate  success.  We 
were  bound  by  every  sentiment  of 
honour  and  good  faith  to  support  a 
people  who  had  given  proofs  of  ho¬ 
nour,  of  good  faith,  and  of  bravery, 
which  have  not  been  exceeded  by  any 
nation  that  has  existed.” 

Earl  Moira  replied  to  this  animated 
appeal,  by  delivering  opinions  which, 
as  a  soldier,  he  would  never  have  con¬ 
ceived,  if  he  had  not  been  possessed 
by  party-spirit.  “  Every  thing  which 
the  ministers  attempted,”  he  said, 
**  was  marked  by  imprudence  and 
mismanagement;  their  whole  career 
betrayed,  as  the  universal  opinion 
of  the  public  pronounced,  a  total 
want  of  judgement,  foresight,  and  vi¬ 
gour  ;  and,  as  the  climax  of  error, 
they  now  seemed  resolved  to  defend 
Portugal,  according  to  a  plan  of  de¬ 
fence,  too,  which  was  perfectly  im¬ 
practicable.  For  it  was  utterly  ridi¬ 
culous  to  suppose,  that  the  ideas  of 
the  Count  La  Lippe,  as  to  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  defending  Portugal  from 
invasion,  could  now  be  relied  upon. 
In  fact,  nothing  could  be  gained  from 
the  attempt,  whilst  the  danger  was 
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certain.  We  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  Portugal,  under  our  present 
system,  just  so  long  as  Buonaparte 
thought  proper.  The  administration 
of  these  men  had  been  marked  by  the 
annihilation  of  every  foreign  hope, 
and  the  reduction  of  every  domestic 
retource ;  they  who  vaunted  of  their 
resolution  and  power  to  protect  and 
liberate  the  continent,  had  only  sue* 
ceeded  in  bringing  danger  close  to  our 
own  shorest  And  why  }  because  they 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  violated  every  principle  of  public 
duty,  to  gratify  their  personal  ambi¬ 
tion  and  personal  cupidity.  He  was 
speaking  the  language  of  ninety  men 
out  of  a  hundrra  of  the  whole  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  country,  when  he 
asserted,  that  they  deserved  marked 
reprobation,  and  exemplary  punish¬ 
ment.” 

Viscount  Sidmouth  regretted  the 
opportunitieswhichhadbeen  lost,  but, 
with  his  English  feeling  and  his  usual 
fairness,  insisted  that  it  was  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us  to  stand  by  our  allies  to 
the  uttermost.  The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down  objected  to  the  measures  of  mi- 
nistiy  more  temperately  and  deco¬ 
rously  than  his  colleagues  in  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  he  joined  in  those  slanders 
which  were  so  profusely  lavished  up¬ 
on  the  Portugueze  by  journalists  as 
ignorant  as  they  were  unfeeling  ;  and 
he  asserted,  that  it  was  always  bad 
policy  t6  become  a  principal  ip  a  con¬ 
tinental  war ;  and  such  we  should  be 
if  the  proposed  force  was  to  be  kept 
up  in  Portugal. — Lord  Erskine  spoke 
in  a  strain  of  acrimonious  contempt, 
mingled  with  irrelevant  accusations  and 
unbecoming  levity.  “  The  conduct  of 
ministers,  in  retaining  Walcheren,”  he 
said,  *'  was  most  criminal  ;-^spcaking 
as  a  lawyer,  he  would  call  it  a  murder- 
ousact.  Andyettheychallenged  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  their  dismissal  I  Such  a  motion 
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was  indeed  suspended  over  tkeir  heads ; 
and  God  knows,”  said  he,  “  it  is  of 
little  consequence  whether  they  are 
on  or  oif.  But  as  to  the  retention  of 
Portugal,  it  is  stated  that  a  native  ar¬ 
my  is  collecting  in  that  country,  and 
our  money  is  to  be  sent  there  for  its 
support.  What  fatality  !  There  really 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  predestination, 
which  I  will  leave  to  the  reverend 
bench  to  explain,  that  whenever  the 
French  take  any  country,  or  any  pri¬ 
soners,  they  shall  have  some  of  our  mo¬ 
ney  also.  I  can  hardly  account  for  the 
infatuation  which  possesses  those  men, 
who  suppose  they  can  defend  Portu¬ 
gal  by  sending  a  supply  of  British  mo¬ 
ney  there.  It  might  as  well,  in  fact,  be 
expected  to  accomplish  that  by  send¬ 
ing  over  the  woolsack,  with  my  no¬ 
ble  and  learned  friend  upon  it.” 

The  ministers  must  have  been  well 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  their  op¬ 
ponents  in  these  debates  ;  they  could 
not  have  desired  any  thing  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  themselves  than  the  in¬ 
temperance  which  had  been  displayed, 
and  the  rash  assertions,  and  more  rash 
redictions,  which  had  been  so  boldly 
azarded  against  them.  Those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposition  who.  did  not 
regard  every  thing  in  the  light  of 
party,  agreed  with  them }  the  Earl 
of  Buckinghamshire,  like  Lord  Sid¬ 
mouth,  said,  they  had  a  difficult  game 
to  play,  but  it  was  indispensable  that 
they  should  not  be  impeded  in  their 
proceedings.  The  Portugueze  cam¬ 
paign  might  terminate  well  or  ill  |  but 
It  was  a  claim  on  British  honour,  that 
Portugal  should  not  be  deserted.— 
Lord  Holland  said,  **he  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  how  these  noble  lords  could 
give  their  confidence  to  ministers  with¬ 
out  being  assured  that  their  confi¬ 
dence  was  deserved.  We  were  obli¬ 
ged  in  honour  to  do  what  we  could 
for  Portugal,  without  injury  to  our- 
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selvet,— in  honour— for  that  was  the 
only  motive  that  ought  to  interest 
the  feelings,  or  excite  the  hearts  of 
this  or  any  other  people.  But  if  we 
were  to  embark  in  the  cause  of  that 
sinking  people,  we  were  not  to  load 
them  with  our  imbecility,  in  addition 
to  their  own  weakness.  A  great  plan 
was  necessary  :  nothing  neutral  or 
narrow,  nothing  minute,  nothing  tern* 
porary,  could  enter  into  the  principle 
of  such  a  plan  ;  but  for  this,  qualities 
were  requisite  which  no  man  could 
hope  for  in  the  present  ministry. 
Where  was  the  address,  the  ability, 
the  knowledge,  the  public  spirit,  that 
were  the  soul  of  success  in  such  a 
cause  i  He  found  them  shifting  from 
object  to  object,  and  hanging  their 
hope  on  every  weak  and  bending  sup¬ 
port,  that  failed  them  in  the  first 
moment  of  pressure.  They  cheered 
themselves  with  little  circumstances. 
They  first  sustained  themselves  on 
the  improvement  of  the  Portugueze 
army,  then  on  the  free  turn  which 
their  constitution  was  to  receive.  He 
thought,  that  for  defence  no  govern¬ 
ment  could  be  too  free  ;  by  that  he 
meant  too  democratic ;  the  words 
might  not  be  synonymous,  but  it  was 
in  such  governments  that  men  felt  of 
what  they  were  capable  ;  there  was 
then  the  full  stretch  of  all  the  powers. 
There  was  a  great  struggle,  a  great 
allay  of  the  baser  passions  ;  but  there 
rose  from  them  a  spirit  vigorous,  sub¬ 
tilized,  and  pure;  there  was  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  all  the  vehement  principles 
of  the  nation  ;  the  rapid  intelligence, 
the  bold  decision,  the  daring  courage, 
the  stem  love  of  country.  It  was  in 
the  hour  of  struggle  that  men  started 
up  among  the  rai^s  of  the  shrinking 
people ;  those  bright  shapes  of  va¬ 
lour  and  virtue  that  gave  a  new  life 
to  the  people ;  those  surpassing  forms 
of  dignity  and  splendour  that  sud¬ 


denly  rose  up>  as  if  by  miracle,  among 
the  host,  rushed  to  the  front  of  the 
battle,  and,  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
by  their  sole  appearance  turned  the 
victory.  But  where  was  the  symptom 
of  a  love  for  free  government  in  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry  ?  The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Portugal  had  been  absolutely 
in  their  hands  ;  had  they  disburthened 
it  of  its  obstructions  to  freedom  ?  had 
they  pointed  its  aspect  towards  de¬ 
mocracy  ?  It  would  be  criminal  to 
force  a  nation  to  a  defence  which 
might  draw  down  ruin  on  them.  But 
if  we  were  found  to  withdraw  from 
the  contest,  it  was  possible  for  us  to 
do  so  without  degrading  the  country 
by  any  base  avidity  for  little  gains,  by 
seizing  upon  any  of  those  little  pieces 
of  plunder,  which  were  already  so 
tempting,  and  apt  to  overpower  our 
resistance  to  the  temptation.  We 
might  leave  the  country  of  our  ally 
with  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  the 
purity  of  honour.  It  was  of  great 
moment  to  us,  in  even  that  meanest 
and  lowest  view  of  policy,  to  leave 
thepeopleof  thepeninsula  our  friends, 
but  we  must  be  actuated  by  a  higher 
principle,  and  be  regretted  and  reve¬ 
red  by  those  whom  we  were  forced 
to  abandon.  He  could  not  expect 
this  from  his  majesty’s  ministers,  and 
therefore  could  not  think  their  hands 
fit  to  wield  the  resources,  or  sustain 
the  character  of  the  British  empire.** 
Lord  Holland  therefore  voted  for 
the  amendment,  the  object  of  which 
was,  that  the  cause  of  the  peninsula 
should  be  given  up  as  hopeless.  Had 
he  known  the  Portugueze  as  well  as 
he  knew  the  Spaniards,  he  would  have 
esteemed  them  as  highly,  and  not  have 
despaired  of  Portugal ;  and  had  his 
judgement  not  been  warped  by  those 
influences,  from  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  any  man  who  lives  in  a  po¬ 
litical  atmosphere  can  wholly  escape. 
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be  would  have  supported  any  admi¬ 
nistration  which  would  stand  by  Por¬ 
tugal  and  Spain.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  this  was  the  point  of 

1>aramount  importance ;  all  other  po- 
itical  (questions,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  were  comparatively  insigni¬ 
ficant.  On  this  point  Lord  Holland 
felt  with  the  ministers,  but  he  voted 
with  their  opponents. 

The  debate  was  not  less  interest¬ 
ing  in  the  Lower  House, 
March  9.  when  Mr  Perceval  mo¬ 
ved  in  the  Committee  of 
Supply  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
980,(X)(H.  for  the  defence  of  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  “  a  vote,”  he  said,  “  so  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  feelings  which  the 
house  had  professed  on  former  occa- 
wons,  that  he  should  not  have  expect¬ 
ed  any  opposition  to  it.  He  remind¬ 
ed  the  house,  that  those  who  opposed 
it  had  been  always  of  opinion  that 
it  was  impossible  for  Spain  to  hold 
out  so  long  ;  that  if  she  succeeded  at 
all,  she  must  succeed  at  once  ;  but 
that  she  could  never  maintain  a  pro¬ 
tracted  contest  against  the  disciplined 
armies  and  enormous  resources  of 
France.  This  was  their  declared  and 
recorded  opinion  ;  but  what  was  the 
fact  ?  Spain  had  continued  the  strug¬ 
gle-  France  might  occupy  the  coun¬ 
try  with  an  army,but  her  powerwould 
be  confined  within  the  limits  of  her 
military  posts,  and  it  would  require 
nearly  as  large  an  army  to  keep  pos¬ 
session  of  it  as  to  make  the  conquest. 
There  never  had  existed  a  military 
power  capable  of  subduing  a  popula¬ 
tion  possessing  the  mind,  and  heart, 
and  soul  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
might  sustain  reverses ;  but  the  very 
victories  and  triumphs  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  would  teach  them  discipline,  and 
infuse  into  them  a  spirit  which  would 
ultimately  be  the  ruin  of  their  op¬ 
pressors.  Under  these  circumstances, 
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would  it  be  wise  to  abandon  Portu¬ 
gal  ?  The  last  Austrian  war  had  ari¬ 
sen  in  a  great  measure  out  of  the  con¬ 
test  in  the  peninsula,  and  during  the 
progress  of  that  war,  however  cala¬ 
mitous  the  result  had  proved,  it  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  house, 
that  one  oth«r  day’s  successful  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  French  by  the  Austrians 
might  -have  overthrown  the  accumu¬ 
lated  power  of  the  enemy.  Such 
events  might  again  take  place,  for  no 
man  could  anticipate,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  what  might  arise 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time ;  but  be 
that  as  it  might,  as  long  as  the  con¬ 
test  was,  or  could  be,  maintained  in  the 
peninsula,  the  best  policy  of  thiscoun- 
try  was  to  support  and  promote  it.” 

To  this  Sir  John  Newport  replied, 
“  he  was  astonished  it  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  such  a  motion  could  to 
agreed  to  without  opposition  ;  for  if 
any  question  could  provoke  opposi¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  that  which  would 
make  them  continue  efforts  in  a  cause 
which  every  one  hut  the  ministers 
considered  hopeless.  As  for  the  re¬ 
corded  opinion  of  Parliament  which 
had  been  alluded  to.  Parliament  was 
pledged  to  support  the  Spaniards 
while  they  were  true  to  themselves ; 
but  that  they  had  been  true  to  them¬ 
selves  he  denied.”  Then  assuming, 
as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  Fren» 
must  necessarily  drive  us  out  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  he  asked  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  30,000  Portugueze  soldiers. 
“  Were  they  to  be  brought  to  this 
country,  and  added  to  the  already 
enormous  foreign  army  in  its  service  t 
or  were  they  to  be  sent  to  Brazil  ?  or 
to  be  left  fully  equipped,  and  ready 
to  add  to  the  military  force  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  f”  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
Sir  John  Newport  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  Portugueze  levies  had 
not  been  expedited  as  they  ought  to 
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have  been.  Mr  Villiers,  who  had 
been  our  minister  in  Portugal,  made 
answer,  “  that  the  government  was 
administered  with  great  vigour.  Large 
supplies  of  money  had  been  raised  to 
meet  the  public  exigencies  ;  the  old 
military  constitution  of  the  country 
had  been  restored  ;  the  finances  were 
ably  administered  and  well  collected  ; 
and  the  war  department  conducted 
with  much  energy  and  ability.  If 
Spain  had  done  its  duty  equally  with 
Portugal,  in  supporting  the  efforts  of 
Great  Britain,  its  cause  would  already 
have  triumphed,  and  there  would  not 
now  have  been  a  Frenchman  upon  the 
Spanish  territory.” 

Mr  Curwen  said,  “  that  as  the  Por- 
tugueze  people  had  suffered  a  French 
army  to  overrun  their  country  without 
any  resistance,  he  was  not  for  placing 
much  reliance  upon  the  Portugueze 
troops.  If  the  enemy  could  point 
out  what  he  would  wish  that  we  should 
undertake,  his  first  wish  would  be  that 
we  should  attempt  to  defend  Portu¬ 
gal.”  Mr  Curwen  then  proceeded 
to  speak  of  the  profusion  and  extra¬ 
vagance  of  the  government.  “  Buo¬ 
naparte,”  he  said,  “  could  not  receive 
more  cheering  hopes  of  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess,  than  he  would  derive  from  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  present  ministers  were  to 
continue  in  office,  and  that  the  House 
of  Commons  still  persisted  in  placing 
a  blind  confidence  in  them,  and  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  enter  upon  measures 
which,  in  their  inevitable  result,  could 
not  fail  to  answer  all  his  purposes. 
The  vote  of  the  house  this  night,  if 
it  should  decide  against  attempting 
the  defence  of  Portugal,  would  be 
more  important  than  if  we  were  to 
take  half  the  French  army  prisoners.” 

Mr  Leslie  Foster  then  rose,  and  his 
speech,  in  the  spirit  that  it  breathed, 
and  the  knowledge  which  it  displayed, 
formed  a  singular  contrast  to  the  ha¬ 


rangues  of  the  opposition.  The 
present  proposition  of  his  majesty,” 
said  he,  ”  is  partly  connected  with  his 
past  conduct  towards  the  peninsula  ; 
It  is  but  a  continuance  and  extension 
of  the  same  spirit  of  British  resist¬ 
ance.  It  is  now,  however,  open  to  the 
reprehension  of  two  classes  of  poli¬ 
ticians  ;  those  who  think  we  never 
ought  to  have  committed  ourselves  for 
the  salvation  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  those  who,  having  approved  of 
that  committal  while  the  event  ap¬ 
peared  doubtful,  think  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  power  of  France  has  at 
length  brought  this  tragedy  so  near¬ 
ly  to  a  close,  that  nothing  is  left  for 
us  but  to  escape  if  possible  from  be¬ 
ing  sharers  in  its  catastrophe.  In 
support  of  these  opinions  they  now 
appeal  to  events.  Hope,  they  con¬ 
tend,  has  vanished,  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  prediction,  history  has  al¬ 
ready  recorded,  in  letters  of  blood, 
the  fate  that  awaits  our  perseverance. 
To  me  the  aspect  of  the  peninsula 
appears  an  enigma,  which  it  is  no  re¬ 
flection  on  any  ministers  not  perfect¬ 
ly  to  have  understood  ;  a  revolution 
bursting  out  at  a  period  the  least  ex¬ 
pected,  exhibiting  events  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  the  most  singularly  contradic¬ 
tory,  and  pregnant  with  results,  which 
1  still  think  no  man  living  can  fore¬ 
see. — If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  apathy  of  Gallicia  du¬ 
ring  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
if  we  are  desired  to  remember  Ocana 
and  T  udela,  and  all  the  other  scenes  of 
the  defeats  which  the  Spaniards  have 
endured,  and  endured  without  despon¬ 
dency,  must  we  not  in  candour  remem¬ 
ber,  that  there  was  a  battle  of  Baylen, 
and  a  battle  of  Valencia  ?  A  re  we  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  extraordinary  pheno¬ 
menon,  that  in  Catalonia,  the  very  next 
rovince  to  France,  the  French,  at  this 
our,  appear  to  be  as  often  the  besie- 
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ged  as  the  besiegers  ;  and  can  we  for¬ 
get  Zaragoza  and  Gerona  ?  But  above 
all,  shall  .we  not  do  justice  to  that 
singular  obstinacy,  to  give  it  no  more 
glorious  a  character,  which  has  sus¬ 
tained  their  spirit  under  two  hundred 
defeats,  and  which,  in  every  period  of 
the  history  of  Spain,  has  formed  its 
distinguishing  characteristic  i  The 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  was  the  fruit 
of  seven  centuries  of  fighting  unin¬ 
terrupted,  and  of  3600  battles,  in  ma¬ 
ny  oi  which  the  Spaniards  had  been 
defeated. — In  the  beaten  but  per¬ 
severing  Spaniards  of  these  days,  we 
may  trace  the  descendants  of  those 
warriors,  as  easily  as  we  recognize  the 
sons  of  the  conquerors  of  Cressy 
and  of  Agincourt  in  the  English  who 
fought  at  Talavera.  We  may  trace 
the  same  individual  fortitude  and  pa¬ 
tience,  the  same  enthusiastic  super¬ 
stition,  the  same  persevering  insensi¬ 
bility  of  failure,  and,  I  will  add,  the 
same  absolute  indifference  as  to  liber¬ 
ty.  constitution,  or  cortes,that  distin¬ 
guished  the  expellers  of  the  Moors. 
Because  we  feel  that  freedom  is  the 
first  of  blessings,  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  other  nations  are  to  be  raised  in 
arms  by  no  other  motives  than  its  in¬ 
fluence.  History  should  have  taught 
us,  that  there  is  another  spirit  prompt¬ 
ing  men  to  war,  and  which  once  pour¬ 
ed  all  Europe  forth  in  the  Crusades  ; 
and  however  we  may  pronounce  on 
the  motives  of  our  ancestors,  the  fact 
we  cannot  deny,  that  the  greatest 
spectacle  of  embattled  nations  ever 
exhibited  on  the  theatre  of  war,  was 
under  governments  and  systems  which 
indeed  were  not  worth  the  defending. 

I  believe  we  may  consider  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  peninsula,  first,  as  a 
multitude  of  hardy  and  patient  pea¬ 
santry,  buried  in  ignorance  and  su¬ 
perstition,  and  accustomed  from  their 
cradles,  by  the  traditions  and  the 
songs  of  their  ancestors,  to  consider 


the  sword  as  the  natural  companion 
of  the  cross  ;  and  almost  inseparably 
to  connect  in  idea  the  defence  of  their 
religion  with  the  slaughter  of  their 
enemies  ;  and  with  these  predisposi¬ 
tions  goaded  into  madness^by  sixteen 
myriads  of  ecclesiastics,  as  ignorant 
almost  as  their  flocks  ;  but  without 
an  idea  or  a  wish  for  freedom  ;  with 
Fernando  Settimo  in  their  mouths, 
as  an  unmeaning  watch-word,  and 
fighting,  if  you  will,  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  inquisition.  And  with 
these  qualifications  it  is  my  most  firm 
conviction,  that  they  would  have  over¬ 
whelmed  all  the  armies  of  France, 
but  that  it  was  their  misfortune  to  be 
cursed  with  a  nobility  in  all  respects 
the  opposite  of  the  peasantry,  differ¬ 
ing  from  them,  not  merely  in  their 
moral  qualities,  but  even  in  their  phy¬ 
sical  appearance  ;  a  nobility  of  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  worthlessness,  but  with 
a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  generally 
proportioned  to  the  rank  of  their  no¬ 
bility  ;  and  further  cursed  by  a  govern¬ 
ment,  ( I  speak  not  of  their  kings  but 
of  the  junta,)  both  in  its  form  and  in 
its  substance,  the  most  abominable 
that  ever  repressed  or  betrayed  the 
energies  of  a  nation.  Hence  despe¬ 
rate  from  repeated  treason,  destitute 
of  confidence,  not  in  themselves  but 
in  their  commanders,  unable  to  stand 
before  the  French  in  battle,  but  still 
more  unable  to  abstain  from  fighting. 
One  rare  and  unquestionable  feature 
they  presented,  a  nation  that  would 
fight  with  France  ;  and  certain  I  am, 
that  if  we  had  not  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  fighting  by  their  side,  these 
very  men,  who  now  most  loudly,  con¬ 
demn  the  course  we  have  pursued, 
would  be  calling  for  the  impeachment 
of  these  ministers,  who  had  neglected 
such  glorious  opportunities  ;  who,  in 
the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  France,  had 
shrunk  from  the  only  field  where  there 
was  a  prospect  of  contending  with 
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success  ;  who  had  coldly  refused  our 
aid  to  the  only  allies  who  were  ever 
worthy  of  British  co>operation.  It  is 
too  much  an  habit  to  call  for  the 
fruits  of  our  battles*,  tacitly  assuming 
that  nothing  but  theabsoluteandcom> 
plete  attainment  of  our  object  can  jus¬ 
tify  having  fought  them.  I  never  can 
agree  to  measure  the  justification  of 
a  battle  by  the  mere  fruits  of  victory ; 
yet  even  on  this  ground  I  must  con¬ 
tend,  that  never  were  there  laurels  the 
more  opposite  of  barren,  than  those 
which  have  been  reaped  by  our  coun¬ 
trymen  ill  Spain.  We,  indeed,  want¬ 
ed  not  to  be  convinced  that  our  ar¬ 
my,  equally  as  our  navy,  equalled  in 
science,  and  exceeded  in  courage,  that 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  but 
if  we  have  any  anxiety  for  our  cha¬ 
racter  with  other  armies,  if  reputation 
is  strength,  and  if  the  reputation  of 
a  nation,  as  well  as  of  an  individual, 
consists  not  in  the  estimation  in  which 
it  holds  itself,  but  in  the  estimation  in 
whichit  is  held  by  others,  is  a  false  va¬ 
nity  to  cause  us  to  shut  our  eyes  and 
ears  to  the  opinions  of  other  nations  ? 
Spain  at  least  had  been  convinced  by 
the  exertions  of  her  government,  mis- 
rep  resenting  our  failure  at  Buonas 
Ayres,  and  other  scenes  of  our  misfor- 
tunes,  that  Great  Britain,  omnipotent 
by  sea,  was  ever  ridiculous  on  land.  So 
much  so,  that  when  the  army  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Spencer  was  landed  near  Cadiz, 
than  which  a  finer  army  never  left  the 
English  shore,  it  was  the  wonder  as 
well  as  the  pity  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
such  noble-looking  soldiers  should  be 
so  absolutely  incapable  of  fighting  ; 
the  ‘  beautiful’  army  was  even  the 
emphatic  denomination  by  which  the 
British  forces  were  distinguished  ; 
and  when  Sir  John  Moore  was  known 
to  be  at  length  on  his  march,  that 
the  beautiful  army,  the  ‘  hermoso  ex- 
ercitOf  was  actually  advancing,  was  a 


subject  of  Spanish  surprise,  at  least 
as  much  as  of  Spanish  exultation  ; 
but  when  that  army  had  commenced 
its  retreat,  old  impressions  were  re¬ 
vived  with  tenfold  force,  *  hermoso* 
was  no  longer  the  epithet  bestowed 
on  it,  but  one  which  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  repeat.  Nor  let  it  be  said, 
that  Coruna  was  a  full  vindication 
of  its  fame.  We  indeed  know  that 
British  heroism  never  shone  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  on  that  day ;  but  the 
ray  of  glory  which  illuminated  that 
last  scene  of  our  retreat,  was  but  fee¬ 
bly  reflected  through  the  rest  of  Spain 
from  that  distant  part  of  the  peninsu¬ 
la.  The  French  returned  in  triumph 
to  Madrid,  and  boasted  they  had  dri¬ 
ven  us  into  the  sea  ;  it  was  certain  we 
were  no  longer  on  the  land,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Spain  should  havedeclinedtohave 

f;i  ven  to  us  all  the  credit  which  wc  rcal- 
y  deserved.  Some  gentlemen,  I  see, 
arc  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  great  matter 
what  the  Spaniards  thou^t  about  us  ; 
but  are  we  equally  indinerent  to  the 
opinions  of  the  French  ?  Let  us  not 
too  hastily  conclude  that  they  did  full 
justice  to  our  merits.  We  are  told, 
indeed,  that  at  Maida  and  in  Egypt 
we  had  set  that  point  at  rest.  Of 
Maida,  I  shall  only  say,  that  within 
the  last  month  it  has  been,  for  the 
first  time,  mentioned  in  any  newspa¬ 
per  of  France,  and  that  I  believe  nine 
tenths  of  the  French  soldiers  have 
never  heard  either  of  the  battle,  or  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  place  ;  and  a* 
to  Egypt,  surely  every  gentleman 
who  has  conversed  in  France  upon ' 
that  subject,  must  have  found  that 
their  opinion  is  universally  that  which 
General  Regnier,  in  his  most  able,  but 
untrue  representation,  of  those  events, 
has  laboured  to  impress,  namely,  that 
the  treachery  of  Menou,  and  the  de¬ 
testation  in  which  the  army  held  the 
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service  in  Egypt,  and  their  anxiety  to 
return  to  France,  were  the  real  cau¬ 
ses  of  their  expulsion  ;  and  that  an 
overwhelming  force  of  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  men,  of  English,  Turks,  and  In¬ 
dians,  which  he  says,  and  wh<ch  they 
believe,  we  brought  against  them,  fur¬ 
nished  a  decent  excuse  fur  their  sur¬ 
render.  Let  us  remember  too,  that 
it  was  after  these  proofs  of  British 
military  excellence,  that  Buonaparte, 
on  the  heights  of  Boulogne,  parcelled 
out  in  promise  to  his  soldiers  the  es* 
tates  of  the  ‘  nation  boutiqufere  let 

us  remember  also  our  own  opinions  in 
those  days,  how  general  engagements 
were  to  be  avoided  ;  how  a  system  of 
bush-fighting  was  to  be  adopted  in 
Kent  ;  and  our  hopes  that  England 
might  be  saved  after  London  might 
be  lost,  or  what  inundations  we 
should  make  to  protect  it.  Such  lan¬ 
guage  was  then  termed  ‘  caution 
but  on  the  proud  eminence  on  which 
wc  are  now  placed,  we  may  afford  to 
acknowledge  there  was  in  it  some  mix¬ 
ture  of  distrust  in  the  good  old  bayonet 
of  Britain.  Where  are  the  promises  of 
Buonaparte  now  ?  The  very  ridicule 
of  such  assertions  would  render  it 
impossible  for  him  to  repeat  them.  1 1 
is  these  guilty  ministers  who  have 
taught  to  him,  and  what  I  think  of 
much  more  consequence,  have  taught 
to  England,  another  style  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  They  have  fairly  tried  that 
point,  so  carefully  avoided  by  their 
predecessors ;  they  have  brought  our 
armies  to  a  meeting  with  the  finest 
armies  of  France ;  and  have  added 
more  to  our  strength,  as  well  as  to  our  ■ 
glory,  by  fighting  in  Spain,  than  their 
predecessors  by  abstaining  from  it  in 
Poland. — Such  is  the  view  which  I 
take  of  what  is  past :  With  respect 
to  the  second  point,  whether  the  time 
is  indeed  come,  when  our  further  as- 
•istance  can  ouly  be  destruction  to 


ourselves,  without  being  serviceable 
to  our  allies,  a  very  little  time  must 
shew  us  that ;  and  if  there  are  indeed 
good  grounds  of  hope,  any  premature 
expression  of  our  despondency  will 
certainly  extinguish  them.  The  jun¬ 
ta  is  at  length  fortunately  demolished. 
The  French  are  again  dispersed  over 
every  part  of  the  peninsula  ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  still  every  where  in  arms.  Let 
us  nut  damp  that  spirit  which  may 
effect  much,  and  which  must  effect 
something,  which  must  at  least  give 
long  employment  to  the  forces  of  our 
enemy.  If,  indeed,  it  depended  sole¬ 
ly  upon  us,  whether  our  allies  should 
continue  that  sacrifice  of  blood  which 
they  have  so  profusely  shed,  i  should 
not  think  us  justifiable  in  purchasing 
our  quiet  at  such  a  price  ;  but  con¬ 
vinced  as  1  am,  that  whether  we  stand 
by  them,  or  forsake  them,  those  gal¬ 
lant  nations  will  still  continue  to  b^d 
at  every  pore,  our  assistance  assumes 
a  new  character,  and  independent  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  our¬ 
selves  ;  independent  of,  I  believe, 
filOOiOOO  Frenchmen  already  fallen ; 
independent  of  not  less  than  300,000 
more  required  even  to  preserve  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  peninsula;  independent 
of  Brazil  and  South  America,  forever 
severed  from  our  enemies  ;  and  inde- 
endent  of  the  fleets  of  the  peninsula, 
trust  rescued  from  their  grasp  ;  in¬ 
dependent  of  these  gains  to  ourselves, 
there  is  another  feeling  binding  upon 
a  nation,  as  well  as  upon  an  individual, 
not  to  forsake  our  friend  because  he 
is  in  his  greatest  danger — iBtill,  how¬ 
ever,  1  acknowledge  a  limit  there  must 
be,  beyond  which  we  ctnnot  go,  and 
whenever  we  can  agree  in  declaring 
that 

Fuiiditus  oCcidimui  neque  habet  Fortuna 
rcgreikiun, 

then,  indeed,  the  first  laws  of  self-pre- 
servatioq  will  call  oa  us  to  disconti- 
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nuc  the  contest.  But  surely  Great 
Britain  will  not  utter  such  a  sentiment 
until  her  allies  shall  be  disposed  to 
join  in  it.  They  do  not  despair,  and 
1  will  never  despair  of  them  so  long 
as  they  do  not  despair  of  themselves, 
so  long  as  I  should  leave  it  in  their 
power  to  say  to  us  at  a  future  day, 

*  Whence  these  chains  ? — If  you  had 
stood  firm  a  little  longer,  if  you  had 
not  so  soon  fainted,  we  should  not  at 
this  day  be  in  the  power  of  our  ene¬ 
mies.”  . 

General  Ferguson  was  the  first  per¬ 
son  who  rose  after  Mr  Leslie  Foster 
had  concluded  his  able  and  manly 
speech.  **  He  had  been  in  Portu- 
al,”  he  said,  ”  and  thought  it  his 
uty  to  tell  the  house  what  he  had 
reason  to  believe  on  the  subject.  In 
the  first  pbce,  he  did  not  think  there 
were  30,000  soldiers  in  that  country ; 
those  that  there  were,  had  certainly, 
by  the  exertions  of  General  Beresford 
and  other  British  officers,  attained  an 
appearance  of  discipline  :  but  he  fear¬ 
ed  that  an  army  adequate  to  the  task 
of  now  defending  Portugal,  must  be 
able  to  make  a  stand  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  ;  and  if  obliged  to  retreat,  must 
still,  as  opportunity  offered,  return  to 
the  charge ;  and  thus  make  resistance 
after  resistance.  Now  he  was  deci¬ 
dedly  of  opinion,  from  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  of  them,  that  on  the 
very  first  defeat  the  little  discipline  of 
the  Portugueze  army  would  vanish, 
and  a  dispersion  be  the  consequence.” 
It  is  due  to  the  character  of  such  a 
man  as  General  Ferguson,  to  add  in 
this  place,  that  when  the  events  of  the 
ensuing  i(utumn  had  shown  how  cruel¬ 
ly  he  wronged  the  Portugueze,  he 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  error,  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  Bnton  and  a  soldier. 

Mr  Fitzgerald  asked  whether  mi¬ 
nisters 'had  employed  transports  to 


bring  away  our  cavalry  from  Portu¬ 
gal  ;  in  this  service,  he  said,  our  mo¬ 
ney  would  be  best  employed.  He  had 
never  heard  of  any  achievement  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Portugueze,  except, 
indeed,  that  2000  of  them,  with  the 
bishop  of  Porto  at  their  head,  had  en¬ 
tered  Porto,  and  taken  24  Frenchmen 
prisoners. — Lord  Milton  repeated  the 
erroneous  proposition  of  the  Mart^uis 
of  Lansdowne,  that  it  was  highly  im¬ 
proper  to  act  as  principals  in  a  foreign 
country,  instead  of  as  auxiliaries.  «  No 
reasonable  man,”  he  affirmed,  **  could 
vote  a  million  of  the  public  money  for 
such  a  purpose,  when  the  French 
were  under  the  walls  of  Cadiz.  It 
had  often  been  the  practice  to  subsi¬ 
dize  foreign  troops,  but  he  believed 
it  had  never  before  entered  the  head 
of  any  English  statesman  to  grant 
subsidies  to  the  Portugueze;  to  those, 
in  fact,  among  whopi  the  materials  for 
an  army  could  not  be  found.”  Mr 
Bankes  talked  of  the  money :  **  We 
had  it  not  to  spare,  and  if  we  had,  even 
then  we  ought  not  to  spare  it.  Too 
much  money  had  already  been  furnish¬ 
ed  to  the  Spaniards.  Where  were  we 
to  find  more  i  specie  we  had  not,  and 
paper  would  not  answer.  The  enemy 
were  now  perhaps  in  possession  of 
Cadiz,  which  had  escap^  immediate 
capture  only  through  an  accident. 
The  cortes  had  not  even  a  town  in 
Spain  to  meet  in.  It  was  quite  ro¬ 
mantic  to  expect  that  a  British  army, 
of  20,  or  25,000  men,  even  with  what¬ 
ever  co-operation  Portugalcouldgive, 
would  be  able  to  maintain  the  war 
there  as  principal  against  France.  He 
must  oppose  tne  motion,  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  should  be  husbanded  for  our  de¬ 
fence.” 

Upon  this,  Mr  Jacob,  who  was 
just  returned  from  Spain,  denied  that 
France  had  any  complete  occupation 
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of  that  countrj',  either  civil  or  milita¬ 
ry.  In  Catalonia,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say,  whether  there  were  at 
this  moment  more  Spanish  towns 
besieged  by  the  French,  or  towns 
occupied  by  French  troops  besieged 
by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  communi- 
cations  were  so  completely  cut  off, 
that  the  French  could  not  send  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Barcelona  to  Gerona,  with¬ 
out  an  escort  of  at  least  500  cavalry 
to  protect  it.  Generally  speaking, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Spain,  those 
towns  only  were  surrendered  to  them 
which  were  under  the  influence  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  large  estates  ; 
but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  patri¬ 
otic,  and  the  villages  were  still  defend¬ 
ed  after  the  towns  had  been  betrayed. 
Not  only  the  villages,  but  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  still  obstinately  defended. 
He  believed,  that  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  where  there  were  two' 
brothers,  the  man  of  great  possessions 
was  always  for  submitting  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  while  the  other  joined  the  patrio¬ 
tic  standard.  We  had  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  consider  civil  wars  as  the  most 
horrible  of  all  kinds  of  hostilities,  but 
never  was  any  civil  war  so  horrible  as 
that  which  was  now  raging  in  Spain. 
The  massacre,  the  pillage,  and  the 
violence  offered  to  women,  were  un¬ 
paralleled.  He  had  lately  been  wit¬ 
ness  to  some  of  these  dreadful  atroci¬ 
ties.  The  town  of  Puerto  Real  had 
surrendered  upon  terms,  and  Victor, 
upon  entering  it,  published  a  procla¬ 
mation,  promising  the  most  perfect 
security  to  all  the  inhabitants.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  he  had  hardly  taken  pos¬ 
session  before  he  ordered  the  men, 
who  were  mostly  artificers  at  the 
docks  in  Cadiz,  to  be  imprisoned, 
and  the  females  were  marched  down 
to  St  Mary's,  to  be  violated  by  his 
army.” 

It  might  have  been  thought  that 


such  a  statement  as  this  could  have 
produced  but  one  effect,  or  at  least 
that  no  man  could  possibly  have  been 
found  who  would  attempt  to  weaken 
its  effect,  by  recriminating  upon  his 
own  country.  Mr  Whitbread,  after 
observing  that  he  believed  Mr  Jacob 
had  gone  to  Spain  upon  a  mission, 
half  commercial,  half  diplomatic,  de¬ 
manded  of  him  whether  he  had  been 
an  eye-witness  of  these  atrocities ;  and 
if  he  were,  or  if  he  were  not,  why  he 
had  detailed  them,  unless  it  was  to 
inflame  the  house  upon  a  question 
where  their  judgement  only  was  to 
decide  ?  “  Abuses,  no  doubt,”  he 
said,  "  must  have  prevailed,  but  were 
gentlemen  aware  of  none  committed 
under  circumstances  of  less  provoca¬ 
tion,  when  the  clergy  received  the 
mandates  of  power  to  ascend  their 
pulpits,  and  issue  from  them  falsehoods 
not  more  rank  than  they  were  noto¬ 
rious  ?”  Such  are  the  sentiments  and 
such  the  language  which  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread  is  reported  to  have  uttered  upon 
this  occasion.  He  proceeded  to  ask, 
”  where  was  the  spirit  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  which  had  been  so  spoken  of  f 
where  were  its  effects  ?  were  they  seen 
in  suffering  the  French  troops  to  pass 
over  the  face  of  their  country,  like 
light  through  an  unresisting  medium  ? 
We  were  gravely  told  that  the  post 
could  not  pass  unmolested  ;  no  doubt 
this  was  a  most  serious  calamity,  and 
a  conclusive  proof  of  the  energy  of 
the  popular  spirit,  only,  unfortunately, 
we  had  the  same  proof  in  Ireland  ! 
Spain,”  he  averred,  **  had  not  done 
its  duty — no  matter  from  what  cause ; 
the  people  had,  however,  some  ex¬ 
cuse,  they  had  been  under  the  selfish 
sway  of  an  aristocracy,  that  only 
wanted  to  use  them  as  an  instrument 
to  effect  their  own  narrow  purposes  ; 
their  implicit  confidence  had  been 
abused  by  the  blind  bigotry  of  an  in- 
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tolerant  pnesthood, — a  priesthood, 
that  whatever  it  preached,  practised 
not  the  gospel  it  ought  not  alone  to 
preach  out  practise  ;  they  had  had 
the  sword  in  their  hands  as  often  as 
the  crosier,  and  they  had  had,  he 
feared,  in  their  hearts  any  thing  but 
the  meekness,  humility,  charity,  and 
peace,  that  their  blessed  master  had 
inculcated  by  his  pure  precepts,  en¬ 
forced  by  the  eiample  oF  his  y)ot  es 
life,  and  sealed  by  the  last  sun*‘rings 
of  his  all-atoning  death.  While,” 
said  Mr  Whitbread,  “  I  value  those 
precepts  and  that  example,  J  never 
can  take  pleasure  in  setting  man  against 
his  fellow-man  in  a  hopeless  struggle. 

I  think  the  present  cause  hopeless, 
and,  as  such,  I  never  will  consent  to 
its  being  uselessly  and  cruelly  pro¬ 
tracted.”  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr 
Bathurst  spoke  like  men,  in  whom 
the  principle  of  opposition  was  not 
the  pole  star  of  their  political  course. 
The  question,  Mr  Huskisson  said, 
was,  whether  we  were  to  withhold 
from  his  majesty’s  ministers  the  means 
by  which  the  contest  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  likely  to  be  successful. 
Mr  Bathurst  said,  it  was  enough  for 
him  to  know  that  an  alliance  with 
Portugal  had  been  concluded,  and 
that  Portugal,  in  virtue  of  that  al- 
bance,  demanded  our  assistance.  An 
amendment  was  moved  by  Mr  Tier¬ 
ney,  tending  to  refuse  the  grant,  and 
142  members  voted  for  it,  over  whom 
ministers  had  a  majority  of  62.  In 
the  Lords  the  numbers  had  been  94, 
and  124. 

To  comment  upon  the  language  of 
the  opposition  in  these  debates  would 
be  superfluous.  The  little  knowledge 
which  they  displayed  of  the  nation-* 
al  character  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portugueze,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
seat  of  war,  and  the  contemptuous 
tone  in  which  they  ridiculed  and  re- 
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viledour  allies,  wereof  little  moment ; 
but  the  debate  was  of  main  import¬ 
ance,  because  the  party  committed 
themselves  so  completely  upon  the 
defence  of  Portugal,  declaring,  in  the 
most  confident  and  positiveterms,  that 
it  was  hopeless,  and  ought  not  to  be 
attempted.  Their  journalists  took 
up  the  subject  in  the  same  strain ; 
they  did  nut  indeed,  like  the  devil’s 
advocate  in  a  cause  of  canonization, 
make  the  best  case  they  could  for  the 
French,  cross-examiningthe  witnesses 
who  spoke  of  their  rapes,  murders, 
and  massacres,  and,  admitting  that 
abuses  must  have  prevailed,  hint  at 
the  provocation  which  had  been  gi¬ 
ven  :  the  manner  in  which  Buona¬ 
parte  had  begun  and  carried  on  the 
war  in  the  peninsula,  was  too  noto¬ 
rious,  too  shocking,  too  flagrant,  for 
any  journalist  to  venture  upon  such 
arguments ;  but  they  followed  the 
happy  pattern  of  prediction  which  had 
been  set  them.  One  of  two  things, 
they  said,  must  necessarily  happen 
to  these  30,000  Portugueze  troops  ; 
either  they  must  all  fall  into  the 
bands  of  the  French,  or  we’  must 
bring  them  out  of  Portugal.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  that,  with  a  British  army,  they 
might  be  able  successfully  to  defend 
their  country,  these  men  had  neither 
courage,  nor  wisdom,  nor  knowledge 
to  contemplate.  Could  it  be  doubt¬ 
ed  for  a  moment,  they  said,  that 
Spain  would  be  subdued,  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  before  the 
end  of  six  months?  They  copied,  too, 
as  faithfully,  the  false  and  slanderous 
representations  which  were  made  of 
the  Portugueze.  A  thousand  Por¬ 
tugueze,  they  said,  would  fly  before 
a  single  French  company,  just  as  so 
many  gipsies  would  run  away  from  a 
constable.  We  might  raise  a  better 
legion  in  Norwood.  Was  there  an 
English  colonel  who  w’ould  give  five 
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•hillings  a  dozen  for  such  recruits, 
or  a  Serjeant  who  would  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  a  bowl  of  punch  for  four- 
•coreof  them  ? — The  French  and  their 
partizans  did  not  fail  to  make  all  due 
use  of  this  most  improper  and  impru¬ 
dent  conduct ;  but  the  Portugueze 
were  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
real  character  and  feelings  of  this 
nation  towards  them,  to  nave  their 
faith  in  British  friendship  shaken  b^ 
the  gross  misrepresentations  of  a  vi¬ 
rulent  party ;  and  they  knew,  perhaps, 
that  statesmen  who  take  part  against 
the  government,  and  against  tiie  al¬ 
lies  of  their  country,  and  writers  who 
pervert  to  the  most  wicked  and  pe¬ 
rilous  purposes  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  are  the  concomitant  evils  of 
a  free  constitution  like  ours,  under 
which  both  public  and  private  libel¬ 
lers  breed  as  naturally,  as  vermin  in  a 
genial  climate. 

This  contemptuous  opinion  of  the 
Portug^ezemusthave  originated  more 
in  party  spirit  than  in  ignorance  ;  for 
even  if  the  persons  who  advanced  it 
could  be  supposed  to  be  utterly  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  that 
people,  and  with  t)ie  nature  of  man, 
they  must  have  seen,  if  they  were 
capable  of  understanding  what  they 
saw,  in  the  practice  of  the  French, 
that  the  men  of  any  country  will  make 
good  soldiers  under  proper  discipline. 
The  Italians,  who,  under  the  gross 
mismanagement  of  Austria,  orof  their 
own  princes,  ran  like  sheep  before 
the  French,  form  at  this  time  a  por- 
tion  of  the  French  army,  in  every 
respect  equal  to  their  former  con¬ 
querors.  And  that  the  Portugueze 
might  soon  be  disciplined,  had  been 
proved  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  to 
whom  a  vote  of  thanks  was  moved 
during  this  session,  for  the  essential 
service  which  he  had  rendered  with 
bis  legion,  and  refused  only  upon  the 
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ground  that  the  thanks  of  parliament 
were  never  voted  but  for  great  victo¬ 
ries  ;  but  the  merits  of  Sir  Robert  and 
his  legion  were  admitted  in  the  clear¬ 
est  and  strongest  terms.  It  is  great¬ 
ly  to  be  regretted,  that  a  man  who 
had  given  such  proofs  of  ability  and 
enterprize,  should  have  remained  un¬ 
employed.  The  work  which  he  had  so 
well  begun,  was  now  carried  into  effect 
by  Marshal  Beresford  upon  a  great 
scale.  The  Portugueze  army,  which, 
under  a  systemof  coitiplicat^  abuses, 
had  been  reduced  to  such  degradation, 
that  officers  have  been  seen  asking 
charity  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  was 
immediately  reformed,  as  far  as  the 
power  of  the  commander-in-chief  ex¬ 
tended,  in  all  its  branches.  The  offi¬ 
cers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
w’ere  in  the  habit  of  kicking  and  stri¬ 
king  the  soldiers  ;  wherever  British 
officers  were  appointed  to  command 
regiments,  this  was  immediately  for¬ 
bidden,  and  their  example,  with  the 
decided  opinion  of  Marshal  Beresford, 
has  nearly,  or  altogether,  put  a  stop 
to  the  disgraceful  practice.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  we  hear  of  the  barbarity  of  our 
martial  laws,  and  the  stigma  ought  to 
be  taken  away  ;  in  Portugal,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  punishment,  though  less  disgrace¬ 
ful  and  less  severe  than  the  abomina¬ 
ble  system  of  flogging,  proved  more 
frequently  fatal ;  it  consisted  in  stri¬ 
king  the  soldier  on  the  back,  across 
the  shoulders,  with  the  broad  side  of 
a  sword.  The  number  of  strokes,  or 
pancadas,  never  exceeded  fifty  ;  but 
the  sufferers  have  not  unfrequeiitly 
been  known  to  drop  down  dead  im* 
mediately  after  receiving  thirty,  from 
a  rupture  of  the  aorta.  Marshal 
Beresford  ordered  a  small  cane  to  be 
used  instead  of  the  sword  ;  and  thus, 
without  altering  the  national  method 
of  punishment,  rendered  it  no  longer 
dangerous. 
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There  were  other  evils  which  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  Marshal  Beres* 
ford’s  power,  and  which  could  only 
be  remedied  by  a  restoration  of  the 
old  constitution  of  Portugal,  and  the 
reforms  which  would  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  that  most  desirable  event.  When 
the  troops  of  the  line  are  recruited,  it 
is  neither  done  by  ballot  nor  by  boun¬ 
ty.  A  certain  number  are  demand¬ 
ed  from  each  district ;  the  captain  of 
that  district  picks  all  whom  he  chuses, 
•ends  them  to  prison  till  he  has  col¬ 
lected  the  whole  number,  then  march¬ 
es  them  to  join  their  regiment.  The 
Marshal  introduced  the  easy  improve¬ 
ment  of  sending  them  to  a  recruiting 
depot,  to  be  drilled  before  they  join¬ 
ed  ;  but  unluckily  he  fixed  upon  the 
peninsula  of  Peniche,  a  swampy  and 
unwholesome  spotT,  which  proved  fatal 
to  many,  acting  with  double  *  effect 
upon  the  depressed,  half-starved,  and 
ill-treated  peasants,  who  were  sent 
there.  The  depot  was  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Mafra,  a  fine  healthy  situa¬ 
tion  ;  *‘but,”  says  a  British  physician 
who  served  with  this  army,  and  to 
whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  an 
account  of  its  re-organization,  un¬ 
less  the  recruits  undergo  a  strict  me¬ 
dical  examination  on  their  being  first 
levied,  the  depot  will  never  be  healthy, 
nor  will  it  be  possible  to  keep  the 
army  effective ;  the  sick,  the  lame, 
and  the  lazy,  are  all  crowded  into  the 
same  dungeon  when  recruited  by  the 
CapitamMor;  contagion  is  generated, 
and  very  often  those,  and  those  alone, 
who  were  fit  for  the  service,  are  car¬ 
ried  off  by  disease.”* 

Over  the  method  of  levying  troops 
Marshal  Beresford  had  no  controul, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  any  mitigation  of 
this  cruel  grievance  will  be  effected, 
till  Portugal,  like  Spain,  sees  the  re- 
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establishment  of  its  cortes.  The  hos¬ 
pitals,  which,  according  to  Dr  Halli- 
day,  were  infinitely  more  destructive 
to  the  army  than  the  sword  of  the 
enemy,  and  would  have  destroyed  it 
much  faster  than  it  could  have  been 
recruited,  were  greatly  improved  un¬ 
der  a  British  inspector,  though  the 
government  would  not  permit  his  re¬ 
gulations  to  be  carried  into  effect  to 
their  full  extent.  Still  a  great  and 
material  improvement  was  accomplish¬ 
ed.  The  commissariat  was  so  con¬ 
ducted,  as  to  be  at  once  inefficient  for 
the  army,  and  oppressive  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  A  board  of  administration  at 
Lisbon  has  its  intendants  in  every 
province,  and  its  factor  in  every  town. 
Government  contracts  for  provisions 
and  forage,  at  fixed  prices,  with  die 
board,  and  the  board  directs  its  fac¬ 
tors  to  purchase  what  may  be  requi¬ 
red  for  the  troops  on  the  spot.  Pay¬ 
ment  is  made  by  bills  upon  the  board, 
which  in  the  best  times  were  seldom 
taken  up  till  twelve  months  after  they 
became  due,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  things  were  considered  as  worth 
nothing.  The  farmer,  therefore,  na¬ 
turally  concealed  his  grain ;  it  was 
very  seldom  that  magazines  were_ 
formed,  or  any  provision  made  against 
scarcity  ;  and  what  the  farmer  could 
not  or  would  not  sell  at  the  disadvan¬ 
tageous  rate  which  the  factors  offer¬ 
ed,  was  usually  taken,  when  it  could 
be  found,  by  force.  Marshal  Beres¬ 
ford  got  commissaries  appointed  to 
the  different  brigades,  but  he  could 
not  get  money  for  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  were  of  little  use.  To  re¬ 
form  the  civil  establishments  of  the 
army,  was  almost  as  difficult  as  it 
would  have  been  to  reform  the  go¬ 
vernment  ;  the  utmost  exertions  of 
Marshal  Beresford,  aided  as  they  were 
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by  Lord  Wellington’s  interference, 
availed  nothing ;  they  were  opposed  by 
every  species  of  low  cunning  and  court 
intrigue.  For  the  old  corruptions  ex* 
isted  in  full  vigour,  notwithstanding 
the  removal  of  the  court  to  Brazil ; 
and  the  body  politic  continued  to 
suffer  under  its  inveterate  disease,  a 
morbus  pediculosust  from  which  no¬ 
thing  but  a  Cortes  can  purify  it,  and 
restore  it  to  health  and  strength.  In 
Spain,  we  did  our  duty  by  urging  that 
the  cortes  should  be  convoked ;  had 
weconsidered  thePortuguezeasmuch 
as  the  house  of  Braganza,  or  had  we 
looked  forward  to  the  real  and  vital 
interests  of  that  family,  we  should 
have  urged  it  in  Portugal  also,  sure 
of  obtaining  equal  benefit  for  the 
prince  and  the  people,  if  we  had  made 
it  the  condition  of  our  assistance. 

Much,  however,  has  been  done  for 
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Portugal,  enough  to  be  ever  remem¬ 
bered  by  that  country  with  gratitude, 
and  by  Great  Britain  with  a  gene¬ 
rous  and  ennobling  pride.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  commissariat,  scrupulously  exact 
in  all  its  dealings,  relieved  the  farmers 
in  great  measure  from  the  oppression 
of  their  own  government ;  the  soldiers 
It-arnt  to  rtspect  their  officers  and 
themselves ;  they  rapidly  improved 
in  discipline  ;  they  acquired  confi¬ 
dence,  and  became  proud  of  their 
profession  The  government  itself 
found  it  necessary  to  alter  its  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  secresy  and  delusion ;  the  dis¬ 
patches  of  Lord  Wellington  and  Mar¬ 
shal  Beresford  were  published  in  the 
Lisbon  Gazette,  and  the  people  of 
Portugal  were  officially  informed  of 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  war,  as 
fairly  and  as  fully  as' they  had  been  in 
the  War  of  the  Acclamation. 
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State  the  British  Army.  Astorga  taken  by  the  French.  Siege  and  Fall 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Success  of  the  Portugueze  at  Pueblo  de  Sanakria. 


W HFLE  Marshal  Beresford  was  thus 
disciplining  the  Portugueze  army,  and 
preparing  them  tp  resist  the  most  for* 
midable  invasion  with  which  their 
country  had  ever  been  threatened,  the 
British  troops  were  recovering  from 
the  privations  of  the  last  campaign, 
and  the  diseases  incident  to  that  part 
of  Estremadura  in  which  they  had 
been  quartered.  When  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  moved  from  Badajoz,the  num¬ 
ber  of  sick  amounted  to  8880,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  artillery  and  engineers.  For¬ 
tunately,  80  near  as  Elvas,  there  is  a 
billy  and  healthy  country,  to  which 
the  sick  could  be  removed  (  and  when 
they  took  up  a  position  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Beira,  the  army  rapidly  reco- 
yered.  Here  Lord  Wellington  ob¬ 
served  the  movements  of  the  French  ; 
he  was  too  weak  to  undertake  offen¬ 
sive  operations  against  them ;  but  he 
penetrated  their  plans,  and  had  form¬ 
ed  his  own. 

Port  ugal,  notwithstanding  itslength 
of  frontier,  is  one  of  the  most  defen¬ 
sible  countries  in  Europe,  and  all  in¬ 
vading  armies  have  ever  found  it  to 
be  so.  On  the  side  of  Alentejo,  Lord 
Wellington  knew  that  the  invasion 
would  not  be  attempted  ;  for  even  if 
Badajoz  and  Elvas  had  bwn  reduced, 


Lisbon  was  secured  by  the  Tagus ; 
and  there  is  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
in  which  an  army  would  suffer  so  se¬ 
verely  as  in  this  province,  from  dis¬ 
eases,  and  from  want  of  water.  On 
the  side  of  Gallicia,  the  French  had 
experienced  the  difficulties  of  a  re¬ 
treat  too  lately  to  risk  the  same  dan¬ 
ger  again,  even  if  it  had  not  been  ne¬ 
cessary  again  to  obtain  possession  of 
Gallicia  as  a  previous  measure.  It 
appeared  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
attack  would  be  made  by  the  only  re¬ 
maining  and  most  practicable  route 
for  an  invading  army, — through  Beira. 
The  preliminary  measure  would  be  to 
obtain  possession  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
Soult,  the  ablest  of  the  French  gene¬ 
rals  who  have  been  employed  in  Spain, 
had  long  recommended  the  capture 
of  this  city  t  and  Lord  Wellington, 
equally  aware  of  its  importance,  had 
long  foreseen  its  danger.  He  knew, 
in  the  preceding  year,  that  the  siege 
had  b^n  recommended  by  a  council 
of  war  held  at  Salamanca,  and  its 
success,  he  then  *  said,  would  do  more 
evil  than  the  French  could  effect  in 
any  other  way;  for  it  would  cut  off  the 
only  communication  of  the  Spanish 
government  with  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces,  give  the  enemy  the  command 
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of  Castille,  and  probably  draw  after 
it  the  loss  of  the  Portugueze  fortress 
of  Almeida. 

Before  the  French  began  the  siege, 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain 
complete  possession  of  Leon,  that 
their  communication  might  be  open  ' 
with  Valladolid.  They  had  been  dri¬ 
ven  from  Astorga,  in  the  September 
of  the  preceding  year,  by  D.  Josef 
Maria  Santocildei,  colonel  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  regiment  of  Santiago,  who  re¬ 
mained  as  governor  there.  The  city 
was  surrounded  with  walls,  which  gave 
it  an  appearance  of  antiquity,  not  of 
strength.  They  had  been  erected 
many  centuries  ago,  and  were  so 
massy,  and  at  the  same  time  consider¬ 
ed  as  of  so  little  consequence  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  defence,  that  the  poor  were 
permitted  to  dig  holes  in  them  which 
served  for  habitations.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  about  3000  men,  of  whom 
from  5  to  600  were  on  the  hospital 
list.  Some  attempts  had  been  made 
to  render  the  city  defensible,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  system  of  modem  warfare, 
by  the  enemy,  after  Buonaparte  en¬ 
tered  it  in  pursuit  of  Sir  J.  Moore ; 
and  when  the  Spaniards  recovered  it, 
they  added  to  these  works.  Still  the 
fortifications  were  such,  that  though 
the  French  might  deem  them  suffi¬ 
cient  against  an  armed  peasantry,  or 
a  guerilla  party,  it  was  never  ex¬ 
pected  that  any  resistance  would  be 
made  against  a  regular  force.  After 
the  French  had  over-run  Andalusia, 
and  when  they  were  proclaiming,  that 
the  brigands  had  been  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  Napoleonic  throne  established 
in  Cadiz,  for  this  falsehood  was  in 
such  phrase  asserted  in  their  Spanish 
gazettes,  Loison,  whose  head-quar¬ 
ters  were  at  Baneza,  the  nearest  town, 
wrote  to  the  governor,  telling  him, 
that  King  Joseph  had  entered  Seville 
amid  the  acclamations  of  all  the  in- 
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habitants ;  that  Andalusia 
had  submitted ;  the  junta  Feb,  16. 
was  dissolved ;  and  almost 
all  the  people  of  Spain,  awakened  now 
to  a  sense  of  their  true  interest,  had 
had  recourse  to  the  clemency  of  their 
sovereign,  who  received  them  like  a 
father.  He  urged  Santocildes  to 
imitate  so  good  an  example,  and  ap¬ 
point  a  place  where  they  might  meet 
and  confer  tipon  such  terms  as  would 
not  fail  to  persuade  him  to  this  wise 
and  honourable  course.  Santocildes 
replied,  that  he  knew  his  duty,  and 
should  fulfil  it. 

On  the  21  St  of  March,  Junotinvest- 
ed  Astorga  with  about  12,000  men, 
of  whom  about  a  tenth  part  were  ca¬ 
valry,  by  means  of  which  he  became 
completely  master  of  the  open  coun¬ 
try.  The  vigorous  measures  of  San¬ 
tocildes  obstructed  his  operations  so 
much,  that  a  month  closed  before  he 
opened  his  batteries.  They  began  on 
three  sides  at  once,  at  day-break  on 
the  20th  of  April,  and  soon,  effected 
a  breach  on  the  north,  by  the  Puerta 
de  Hierro ;  but  immediately  behind 
the  breach  the  Spaniards  pulled  down 
a  house,  the  foundations  of  which 
served  as  a  formidable  trench  ;  they 
kept  up  their  Bre  during  the  night, 
and  at  eleven  the  following  morning 
Junot  once  more  summoned  the  go¬ 
vernor  to  surrender,  declaring  that, 
if  he  held  out  two  hours  longer,  the 
city  Should  be  stormed,  and  the  gar¬ 
rison  put  to  the  sword.  The  gover¬ 
nor  returned  a  becoming  answer ;  the 
batteries  then  renewed  their  fire ;  the 
bombardment  w’as  recommenced ;  the 
cathedral  was  set  on  Bre,  with  many 
other  houses,  and  a  whole  street  in 
the  suburbs  ;  and  the  French,  think¬ 
ing  to  proBt  by  the  confusion,  as¬ 
saulted  the  breach  ;  2000  men  wer? 
appointed  to  this  service  ;  great  part 
of  them  perished  before  they  could 
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reach  the  wall ;  the  remainder  mount¬ 
ed  the  breach  ;  the  works  within  im¬ 
peded  them ;  a  destructive  fire  was 
poured  upon  them  ;  and  after  an  hour 
and  a  half  they  were  repulsed.  At 
the  same  time  the  suburb  was  assault¬ 
ed,  and  with  the  same  success ;  the 
enemy  beingthreetimesbafBed  in  their 
attempts.'  Their  loss  this  day  amount¬ 
ed  to  1500  men. 

Had  the  city  been  well  stored,  it 
would  have  cost  the  French  still 
dearer ;  but  after  this  signal  success, 
Santocildes  found  himself  with  only 
thirty  round  of  cartridges  remaining 
for  the  men,  and  eight  only  for  the 
artillery.  Junot  passed  the  night  in 
making  a  covered  way  from  the  tren¬ 
ches  to  the  foot  of  the  breach,  where 
he  lodged  a  large  body  of  picked  men. 
Meantime  a  council  of  war  was  held  ; 
the  impossibility  of  resisting  with 
success  for  want  of  ammunition  was 
admitted ;  some  officers  proposed  that 
they  should  cut  their  way  through 
the  besiegers  ; — the  strength  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  was  one  impediment 
to  this,  but  it  was  rejected  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inhabitants.  Astorga 
was  not  like  Hostalnch,  where  the 
garrison  had  only  themselves  to  pro¬ 
vide  for ;  and  unless  terms  were  made 
for  the  inhabitants,  what  they  might 
expect  from  such  conquerors  as  Junot 
and  Loison  was  but  too  well  known. 
Fresh  works  of  defence  were  thrown 
up  within  the  breacii  while  t^is  deli¬ 
beration  was  going  on,  that  nothing 
might  be  omitted,  and  at  day-break 
a  capitulation  was  proposed.  They 
demanded  and  obtained  the  honours 
of  war  for  themselves  ;  security  for 
the  inhabitants,  both  in  person  and 
property  ;  that  the  men  should  keep 
their  knapsacks,  and  the  officers  their 
horses,  swords,  and  baggage.  This 
part  of  the  capitulation  was  broken, 
aad  the  officers  plundered  as  they  left 


the  town.  Even  Junot,  however,  re¬ 
turned  Santocildes  his  sword,  saying, 
that  so  brave  a  man  ought  not  to  be 
without  one.  In  the  course  of  the 
siege  the  enemy  lost  2500  in  killed 
alone ;  so  dearly  was  Astorga  pur¬ 
chased.  But  the  more  gallant  its  re¬ 
sistance,  the  more  was  that  miscon¬ 
duct  to  be  regretted  which  had  infect¬ 
ed  the  provincial  juntas  as  strongly  as 
the  central  government.  Since  July 
last,  Gallicia  had  been  entirely  deli¬ 
vered  from  the  enemy  ;  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  province,  when  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1797  was  taken,  amounted  to 
1,142,630  persons;  the  people  had 
shown  their  spirit,  and  if  due  exertions 
had  been  made  on  the  part  of  their 
civil  and  military  authorities,  an  army 
might  have  been  formed,  capable  not 
only  of  preserving  Astorga,  but  of 
essentially  co-operating  with  the  Bri¬ 
tish  and  rortugueze. 

After  this  conquest,  Junot,  leaving 
a  small  garrison  in  Astorga,  marched 
into  Old  Castille,  where  Ney  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  joiued  by  the  corps  of 
Loison,  Regnier,  and  Kellerman.  The 
campaign  had  already  begun  here.  In 
the  beginning  of  March  the  French 
army  were  upon  the  Tormes,  with 
theiradvancedpostsupon  the  Agueda. 
Lord  Wellington  was  at  Viseu,  and 
his  advanced  posts,  under  General 
Craufurd,  were  upon  the  Agueda 
also,  and  between  that  river  and  the 
Coa.  An  affair  of  out¬ 
posts,  at  BarbadelPuerco,  March 
was  the  first  time  that  the 
British  and  French  troops  met  after 
the  battle  of  Talavera  ;  tour  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  85th,  under  Lieut.-Col. 
Beckwith,  were  posted  at  Barba  del 
Puerco;  immediately  opposite,  on  the 
other  side  the  Agueda,  is  the  village 
of  St  Felices,  where  the  French  had 
a  strong  party.  The  only  bridge  be¬ 
low  Ciudad  Rodrigo  is  between  these 
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▼illagei,  and  as  the  river  at  this  sea¬ 
son  was  swoUen  with  the  rain,  this 
was  the  only  passage.  The  country 
is  rocky  and  mountainou&,aiid  ihough 
the  advanced  sentries  of  both  parties 
were  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bridge, 
it  was  not  expected  that  either  party 
would  attempt  to  annoy  the  other;  so 
great  were  the  obstacles  which  the 
nature  of  the  ground  presented.  The 
French,  however,  collected  a  brigade 
in  St  Felices,' and  after  night  had 
closed  marched  600  men  toward  the 
bridge.  About  midnight  they  were 
all  assembled  there,  and  made  the  ad¬ 
vanced  sentries  prisoners ;  a  picquet 
of  80  men,  posted  behind  the  rocks, 
immediately  fired  upon  them  and  re¬ 
treated  in  excellent  order  ;  they  push¬ 
ed  on  up  the  mountain  hoping  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  remainder  of  the  men,  but 
were  presently  repulsed.  The  loss 
was  trifling  on  either  side.  Marshal 
Ney, however, ventured  to  assert,  that 
the  English  had  been  routed  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  that  their 
traiisports  were  ready  at  Porto  and 
Lisbon. 

The  French  had  learnt  at  Vimeiro, 
and  Coruna,  and  Talavera,  to  respect 
British  valour,  but  they  had  not  yet 
been  taught  to  respect  English  po¬ 
licy  ;  and  they  fully  expected  that 
if  they  brought  a  superior  force 
against  him.  Lord  Wellington  would 
fly  through  Portugal,  and  seek  shelter 
in  his  ships.  Preparations,  therefore, 
were  made  fora  third  invasion  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  with  an  army  far  exceeding  in 
number  those  which  Junot  and  Soult 
bad  commanded,  even  if  they  had 
been  united,  and  under  Massena,  a 

feneral  of  higher  rank  than  either. 

lo  general  in  the  French  service  had 
cmoyed  so  high  a  reputation  since 
Hoche,  and  Pichrgru,  and  Moreau 
had  disappeared.  Buonaparte,  in  his 
Italian  campaign,  called  him,  in  his 


own  inflated  style,  the  favourite  Child 
ofVictory ;  and  after  the  last  Austrian 
war,  made  him  Prince  of  Essling,  be- 
cause  his  skill  and  exertions  had  con¬ 
tributed  80  greatly  to  the  escape  of 
the  French  from  utter  destruction  at 
the  battle  of  Aspern.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander- in-chicf  of  the 
provinces  of  the  north  of  Spain,  in¬ 
cluding  the  kingdoms  of  Old  Castille, 
Leon,  and  Asturias ;  the  provinces 
of  St  Andero,  Soria,  Valladolid  and 
Valencia,  Toro,  Zamora,  Salamanca 
and  Avila  ;  the  army  under  him  was 
named  the  army  of  Portugal  ;  and,  as 
Soult  had  done  before  him,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  went  to  make  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Portugal,  expecting  to  be  re¬ 
warded  with  its  cro^n  fur  his  success. 

In  the  later  wars  between  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  three  cities  where 
the  Spaniards  used  to  collect  thqjr 
armies  before  they  invadid  the  ene¬ 
my’s  country  were.  Toy,  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo,  and  Badajoz.  Of  these  for¬ 
tresses,  Tuy,  like  Valen^aon  the  op¬ 
posite  frontier,  is  now  of  little  strength 
or  importance.  Badajoz  is  a  strong 
place  Ciudad  Rodrigo  hardly  to  be 
ranked  in  the  third  order  of  fortresses. 
It  was  built  some  centuries  ago,  when 
the  site  was  sufficiently  convenient  for 
a  fortified  town  ;  but  the  situation  is 
bad  :  the  works,  at  the  time  when 
the  French  besieged  it,  were  old  and 
imperfect,  and  it  had  other  local  dis¬ 
advantages.  It  is  commanded  from 
many  points ;  one  height,  within  500 
toises  of  the  city,  exceeds  by  about 
fifty  yards  the  highest  of  its  build¬ 
ings.  There  were  no  bomb-proofs, 
and  the  suburbs,  in  which  there  were 
four  convents,  and  the  number  of 
gardens  without  the  walls,  materially 
assisted  the  operations  of  a  besieging 
army.  The  population  of  the  city 
had  been  estimated  at  about  10,000  ; 
but  it  appears  not  much  to  have  ex- 
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ceeded  half  that  number.  The  gar¬ 
rison  consisted  of  4950,  including  600 
townsmen,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
others  were  volunteers  and  men  newly 
raised.  Camp  Marslial  D.  Andres 
Perez  de  Herrasti  was  governor,  an 
old  man,  who  had  been  the  friend  and 
comrade  of  Mariano  Alvarez. 

On  the  25lh  of  April  6000  French 
appeared  beiorc  the  place,  and  en¬ 
camped  in  the  Ttrmino  of  Pedro  To¬ 
ro,  a  league  to  the  eastward.  On 
the  30th,  the  second  division,  consist¬ 
ing  of  from  4  to  5000,  arrived  and 
encamped  in  the  Termino  of  Valde 
Carros,  a  league  to  the  north.  Five 
days  afterwards,  another  encampment 
was  formed  between  the  two.  On 
May  15th,  another  division,  of  about 
7000  men,  encamped  to  the  westward, 
upon  the  Monte  de  Ibanrey.  So  large 
a  force  was  nt'cessary  lest  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  were  so  near  at  hand,  should 
fall  upon  the  besieging  army.  By  the 
4th  of  June  the  city  was  completely 
invested.  This  was  nut  effected  with¬ 
out  repeated  skirmishes,  in  which  the 
enemy  suffered  considerable  loss.  In 
these  affairs,  D.  Antonio  Camargo, 
the  commandant  of  the  volunteers  of 
Avila,  greatly  distinguished  himself ; 
but  the  individual  who,  above  all 
others,  by  his  incessant  enterprize, 
was  the  terror  of  the  French,  was 
D.  Julian  Sanchez,  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  near  the  banks  of  the  Gue- 
bra.  Till  the  invasion  of  his  country, 
he  had  cultivated  his  father's  lands. 
His  father,  mother,  and  sister,  were 
murdered  by  the  French ;  he  made  a 
vow  of  vengeance,  and,  at  the  head 
of  one  of  those  bands  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  call  guerillas^  well  performed 
it.  On  one  occasion  he  surprised,  in 
his  father's  house,  a  French  colonel, 
who  was  infamous  for  his  atrocities, 
and  put  him  to  death,  first  telling  him 
who  it  was  that  inflicted  his  merited 


unishment  in  this  world,  and  sent 
im  to  render  account  for  his  crimes 
in  the  next.  So  formidable  was  he 
become,  that,  in  the  September  of  the 
preceding  year.  General  Marchandf 
who  commanded  at  Salamanca,  find, 
ing  that  D.  Julian  baffled  and  defied 
all  the  efforts  which  were  made  to 
destroy  him,  had  recourse  to  one  of 
those  steps  which  characterize  the 
conduct  of  the  French  in  Spain.  He 
arrested  six  of  the  richest  ganaderos, 
or  proprietors  of  flocks,  in  Salaman> 
ca,  and  proclaimed,  that  he  would 
take  the  severest  measures  against 
their  property  and  persons,  if  the  gue¬ 
rillas  did  not  disappear  within  eight 
days. 

Not  a  day  passed  in  which  this  en- 
terprizing  leader  did  not  make  some 
assault  upon  the  enemy,  not  fearing, 
at  the  head  of  60,  80,  or  100  of  his 
lancers,  to  attack  three  or  four  times 
his  own  number.  Camargo, and D.  Jo¬ 
se  Puente,  commandant  of  the  cavalry 
regiment  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  co  ope¬ 
rated  ably  with  him,  and  the  French 
suffered  daily  and  hourly  losses  from 
their  indefatigable  activity.  They 
suffered  also  greatly  from  the  artil¬ 
lery  of  the  town,  which  was  admira¬ 
bly  served.  Ney  carried  on  his  ope¬ 
rations  in  a  manner  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  thought  prodigal  of  the  lives 
of  his  men,  beginning  his  approaches 
where,  in  their  Judgement,  a  general 
more  sparing  of  his  army  would  have 
terminated  ttiern.  To  protect  these 
works,  he  ordered  a  great  number  of 
holes  to  be  dug,  where  he  posted 
sharpshooters,  by  whom  the  garri¬ 
son  were  greatly  annoyed.  On  the 
24ih  of  June,  Massena  arrived  aod 
took  the  command,  and  at  three  on 
the  following  moining  the  batteries 
opened,  and  a  constant  tire  from  six- 
and-forty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  was 
kept  up  day  and  night  till  the  even- 
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ing  of  the  28th,  when,  having  made 
a  breach  of  about  five-and-twenty 
yards  in  length,  but  which  was  not 
practicable,  Ney  required  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  surrender  ;  “  sending  him,”  he 
■aid,  **  this  last  summons  by  order  of 
the  Prince  of  Esshng,  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  who 
was  now  present,  whose  honour  and 
humanity  were  well  known,  but  who, 
if  the  defence  was  uselessly  prolong¬ 
ed,  would  be  compelled  to  treat  him 
with  all  the  rigour  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  war.  If  he  had  any  hope  of 
being  succoured  by  the  English,  he 
was  doubtless  by  that  time  undecei¬ 
ved  ;  for  if  such  had  been  their  inten¬ 
tion,  they  would  not  have  waited  till 
the  city  was  reduced  to  its  present 
deplorable  state.  He  had  therefore 
to  choose  between  an  honourable  ca¬ 
pitulation,  and  the  terrible  vengeance 
of  a  victorious  army  ;  and  a  positive 
answer  was  now  requested.”  Herrasti 
replied,  “  that  after  forty-nine  years 
service,  he  could  not  but  know  the 
laws  of  war  and  his  military  duties  ; 
the  fortress  was  not  in  a  state  to  ca¬ 
pitulate,  and  whenever  circumstances 
made  it  his  duty,  he  would  then  ap¬ 
ply  for  terms,  after  securing  his  ho¬ 
nour,  which  was  dearer  to  nim  than 
life.”  It  was  intimated  to  him  by  the 
ofiEcer  who  carried  the  summons,  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  send  dis¬ 
patches  to  Lord  Wellington,  inform¬ 
ing  him  of  the  state  of  the  town  ;  this 
he  proposed  to  do,  according  to  the 
French, rcquiringthat,tillthecourier’s 
return,  things  should  remain  as  they 
were,  and  saying,  that  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  answer  of  the  English  gene¬ 
ral,  he  would  make  the  requisite  over- 
ures.  This  the  French  assert,  adding 
that  Massena  did  not  think  proper  to 
grant  the  request.  There  is  an  appa¬ 
rent  inconsistency  in  this  statement ; 
^it  represents  the  French  as  refusing 


what  they  had  first  suggested,  though 
it  may  be  said  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  officer  was  unauthorized.  There 
remains,  however,  a  greater  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  the  reply  attributed  to  Her- 
raoti,  who,  having  in  the  first  part 
answered  in  a  manner  conformable 
not  only  to  his  duty,  but  to  his  after 
conduct,  is  made  to  qualify  this  an- 
swer,and  offerto  regulate  his  conduct, 
not  by  his  military  duties,  but  by  the 
measures  of  Lord  Wellington.  It  is 
perhaps,  therefore,  a  French  fabrica¬ 
tion,  designed  to  throw  an  odium  on 
the  English  for  not  attempting  to 
raise  the  siege  ;  and  this  is  the  more 
probable,  because  no  mention  of  any 
such  application,  on  the  governor’s 
part,  appears  in  the  account  of  the 
siege,  written  by  D.  Policarpo  An- 
zano,  who  was  in  the  city.  His  nar¬ 
rative  was  published  by  order  of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  the  copy 
now  before  us  contains  a  written  at¬ 
testation  of  its  veracity  by  D.  Josef 
Varcarcel,  member  of  the  cortes  for 
the  province  of  Salamanca. 

How  galling  it  must  have  been  to 
Lord  Wellington  to  witness  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  siege,  knowing  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  relieve  the  town,  may  well 
be  conceived.  His  outposts  were  near 
enough  to  hear  even  the  musketry  ; 
but  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  his 
troops  half-disciplined  and  untried, 
he  could  not  act  upon  the  offensive 
against  an  enemy  greatl]^  superior  in 
numbers,  without  incurring  the  most 
imminent  danger.  The  only  possible 
plan  by  which  Portugal  could  be 
saved  be  had  laid  down  for  himself, 
and  from  this  plan  no  circumstances, 
however  painnil  to  his  own  feelings, 
or  however  derogatory  in  appearance 
to  his  reputation,  could  induce  him 
to  swerve.  He  was  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  Romana,  who,  having  col¬ 
lected  an  army  at  Badajoz,  made  head 
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•gainst  the  French  in  Extremadura, 
and  annoyed  them  in  Andalusia  j  but 
in  the  state  of  the  Spanish  armies,  any 
plan  of  co-operation  for  the  relief  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  impossible.  It 
was  however  of  great  importance  that 
the  place  should  be  resolutely  defend¬ 
ed  to  the  last  extremity,  and  in  this 
hope  Romana  and  the  English  gene¬ 
ral  were  not  disappointed.  The  mind 
of  the  people  had  been  prepared  for 
this  extremity ;  they  had  their  pa¬ 
triotic  writers  and  their  poets ;  the 
exploits  of  Julian  Sanchez  excited  the 
emulation  of  the  youth,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  old  governor  gave  confi¬ 
dence  to  alL  The  examples  of  Za¬ 
ragoza,  and  Gerona,  and  Hostalrlch, 
and  Astorga,  animated  the  women 
and  children,  as  well  as  thosewho  bore 
arms  ;  for  in  a  cause  like  theirs  they 
had  seen  their  countrymen  acquire  a 
g^lory  when  unsuccessful,  which  could 
not  nave  been  greater  had  they  been 
victorious.  The  women  and  children, 
when  they  saw  their  houses  burning, 
gave  way  neither  to  fear  nor  lamenta¬ 
tion,  but  exerted  themselves  to  quench 
the  flames,  and  carried  refreshment 
and  ammunition  to  the  troops  amid 
the  hottest  fire.  There  were  two 
blind  beggars  in  the  city  :  no  one 

3osed  ^at  these  unfortunate  men 
1  render  any  service  during  the 
siege,  but  zeal  taught  them  how  to 
be  serviceable  ;  they  carried  water  to 
the  walls  by  day,  and  ammunition  by 
night,  with  such  unwearied  activity, 
Ahat  it  was  the  intention  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  the  junta,  if  the  town  had 
been  saved,  to  have  rewarded  them 
with  pensions  for  life. 

It  was  of  great  consequence  to  the 
Spaniards  to  keep  possession  as  long 
as  possible  of  those  buildings  without 
the  walls,  which  would  otherwise  af¬ 
ford  protection  to  the  besiegers,  but 
which  also  afforded  such  means  for 
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annoying  them  while  they  could  be 
defended,  that  it  had  not  been  thought 
advisable  to  demolish  them  before  the 
siege.  The  nunnery  of  Santa  Cruz 
w’asthe  most  important  of  these  build¬ 
ings.  D.)RamonCastellaiios  was  post¬ 
ed  there  with  a  company  of  sixty  men, 
when  three  hundred  of  the  enemy’s 
grenadiers,  with  a  party  of  sappers,  at¬ 
tacked  it  in  the  night,  half  the  party 
attacking  it  by  the  rear,  the  other  in 
the  front.  They  blew  up  the  first 
and  second  gates  ;  hand  grenades  were 
thrown  on  both  sides  ;  the  Spaniards, 
having  the  advantage  of  the  place, 
kept  up  a  most  destructive  discharge 
of  musketry  ;  the  commander  of  the 
one  party  was  killed,  the  captain  of 
engineers,  who  commanded  the  other, 
wounded,  but  he  did  not  retire  till  he 
had  set  fire  to  the  building.  Seeing 
the  flames,  the  governor  made  signal 
fur  Castellanos  to  abandon  the  post, 
who  accordingly  let  down  his  men 
from  a  window  into  one  of  the  inner 
courts  of  the  convent,  and  descending 
himself  the  last,  they  forced  their  way 
with  the  bayonet.  It  was  a  little  af¬ 
ter  midnight  when  they  reached  the 
gate  of  La  Colada  ;  but  seeing,  while 
they  took  food  and  rested  after  the 
action,  that  the  enemy  had  extin¬ 
guished  the  flames,  Castellanos  went 
to  the  governor,  and  represented  to 
him  that  his  honour  was  concerned  in 
recovering  the  post.  He  led  his  men 
at  three  in  the  morning,  after  only 
two  hours  respite,  to  the  assault,  and 
surprising  the  French,  drove  them 
from  their  dearly  purchased  conquest, 
where  they  left  158  dead,  and  45 
wounded  behind  them  ;  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  wounded  having  been  re¬ 
moved  during  the  short  time  that 
they  retained  possession. 

They  were  driven  from  the 
convent  of  St  Domingo  in  u  Ju/^  2. 
manner  not  less  worthy  of 
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remembrance.  After  they  had  won 
the  building,  Herrasti  was  very  de¬ 
sirous  of  recovering  it,  and  yet  hesi¬ 
tated  at  giving  orders  fur  the  attempt, 
knowing  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
'garrison,  and  how  ill  any  loss  of  men 
could  be  afforded.  A  serjeant,  by 
name  Manuel  Martin,  happened  to 
hear  what  was  the  state  of  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  feelings  upon  this  subject.  This 
man,  who  was  a  native  of  Zari4ori, 
had  made  himself  well  known  to  the 
French  :  they  called  him  agun  y  t’tno, 
water  and  wine,  the  words  which  he 
always  used  when  engaged  with  them ; 
wine  being  his  signal  of  attack,  and 
water  that  for  retreat.  He  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  greatly  during  the 
siege,  and  had  at  this  time  a  wound 
in  nis  arm,  which  however  did  not 
prevent  him  from  going  to  the  go¬ 
vernor,  and  soliciting  permission  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  in 
this  convent,  saying,  that  if  he  could 
not  drive  them  out,  at  least  he  could 
annoy  them  there.  Accordingly,  chu- 
sing  out  6ve-and-twenty  of  Tiis  com¬ 
rades,  he  attacked  the  convent  with 
such  well  directed  vigour,  that  the 
enemy,  though  more  than  ten  times 
the  number  of  their  assailants,  were 
terrified  and  took  to  flight,  many  of 
them  leaving  their  knimsarks  and 
muskets  behind  them.  This  was  so 
signal  an  exploit,  that  Manuel  Mar¬ 
tin  was  deservedly  promoted  for  it, 
and  a  badge  of  distinction  was  given 
to  each  of  the  soldiers. 

But  against  such  a  force  as  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  all  that  the  Spaniards 
could  do  was  to  hold  out  to  the  ut¬ 
termost,  and  sell  the  fortress  as  dear 
as  possible.  Massena  boasted  of  ha¬ 
ving  100,000  men  in  the  field  ;  he 
had  not  less  than  70,000,  of  whom  as 
many  as  could  be  advantageously  em¬ 
ployed  carried  on  the  siege,  while  the 
others  kept  the  British  army  in  check. 


The  siege  was  less  murderous  than 
that  of  Zaragoza,  because  the  city 
was  much  smaller  and  less  populous, 
and,  having  the  advantage  of  regular 
works,  did  not  require  the  same  kind 
of  defence.  *  When  Herrasti  and  the 
junu  saw  that  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  hold  out  much  longer,  they 
ordered  Julian  Sanchez  and  his  lan¬ 
cers  to  make  their  escape  while  it 
was  yet  uracticable,  reminding  San¬ 
chez  of  the  services  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  perfomted,  and  how  important 
it  was  that  those  services  should  still 
be  contiDued,and  telling  him  hewould 
be  of  more  assistance  to  Ciudad  Rodri¬ 
go  in  the  field  than  he  could  now  be 
within  the  walls.  A  little  before  mid¬ 
night  Sanchez  collected  his  troops  in 
the  plaza  ;  only  two  of  his  company 
were  married  men,  and  they  took  their 
wives  behind  them  :  they  sallied  out, 
and  their  leader,  in  the  spirit  of  Scan- 
derbeg,  instead  of  contenting  himself 
with  merely  effecting  his  own  retreat, 
chargeda  post  of  cavalry,routedthem, 
and  carried  away  eight  prisoners  with 
their  horses.  The  two  women  car¬ 
ried  each  a  pistol,  and  one  of  them, 
by  name  Marta  Fraile,  saved  her  bus- 
band,  by  shooting  a  dragoon  who  was 
about  to  attack  him  on  one  side. 

The  French  general,  to  whom  ex- 
pence  of  time  was  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  any  cost  of  lives,  press¬ 
ed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
but  with  heavy  loss,  from  the  repeat¬ 
ed  sallies  of  the  garrison,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellent  manner  in  which  the  artillery 
of  the  Spaniards  was  served.  In  hope 
of  forcing  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  cries  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
bombarded  the  town,  and  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  it ;  but  the  inhabitants  were 
not  to  be  shaken  in  their  puroose,  the 
names  of'  Numantia  and  Zaragoza 
were  in  every  mouth,  and  they  were 
resolved  in  their  turn  to  transmit  a 
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gloriou*  example  to  posterity.  Mean* 
time  the  regular  advances  of  the  be¬ 
siegers  were  carried  on  without  in¬ 
termission,  and  by  the  second  of  July 
a  practicable  breach  had  been  made 
in  the  Baluartc  del  Rey.  The  J^a- 
niards  made  every  exertion  to'  defend 
it  with  sacks  of  earth,  estacades,  and 
whatever  other  obstacles  they  could 
oppose  to  the  enemy  ;  but  the  French 
did  not  yet  venture  an  assault,  they 
had  so  severely  experienced  the  va¬ 
lour  of  their  opponents,  that  they  had 
determined  not  to  storm  the  town  till 
the  works  were  reduced  to  such  a 
stale  that  they  might  avail  themselves 
of  the  whole  advantage  of  their  num¬ 
bers.  They  made  three  mines,  one 
under  the  counterscarp,  the  other  two 
under  the  curtain  of  the  wall  and  rart 
of  the  Culled  el  Seminario,  or  Col¬ 
lege-street,  near  the  cathedral.  The 
benieged  were  aware  of  their  progress, 
but  all  efforts  at  impeding  it  were 
useless,  and  at  three  in  the  morning 
of  the  tenths  the  counterscarp  was 
blown  up,  forming  not  only  an  open 
breach,  but  such  a  way  to  it  that 
carts  might  ascend  from  the  glacis. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  French 
renewed  the  fire  from  all  their  batte¬ 
ries,  and  kept  it  up  without  intermis¬ 
sion  for  twelve  hours.  During  all 
this  time  the  cry  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  inhabitants,  women  and  boys,  as 
well  as  their  husbands  and  fathers, 
was,  that  they  would  beat  off  the  ene¬ 
my  or  die  ;  but  the  officers  and  the 
junta  were  well  aware,  that  any  far¬ 
ther  resistance  would  only  afford  the 
French  a  pretext  for  carrying  their 
threats  into  execution,  and  putting  all 
to  the  sword.  Thirty  thousand  men 
were  ready  to  storm  the  city  that 
evening.  It  was  not  without  much 
difficulty  that  the  people  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  hear  of  a  council  of  war, 
nor  would  they  have  suffered  one  to 


be  held,  had  they  not  seen  such  un¬ 
doubted  proofs  of  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  those  who  now  told  them 
that  a  surrender  was  become  inevi¬ 
table.  There  were  some  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  who  proposed  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Julian  Estrada  at  Hostal- 
rich,  and  force  their  way  with  the 
bayonet  through  their  enemies  ;  but 
here,  as  at  Astorga,  it  was  urged  that 
they  were  in  different  circumstances* 
and  had  therefore  different  duties ; 
their  business  now  was  to  preserve 
5000  inhabitants,  who  would  else  be 
exposed  to  the  unrestrained  vengeance 
and  brutality  of  the  enemy.  Finally* 
it  was' resolved  to  capitulate,  but  not 
till  the  latest  moment,  when  there  was 
no  longer  the  slightest  hope  or  pos¬ 
sibility  of  relief. 

Massena’s  orders  to  Ney  were  to 
assault  the  town  that  evening ;  the 
French  advanced  for  this  purpose,  and 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  breach,  in  the 
act  of  mounting,  when  the  white  flag 
was  hoisted  :  the  officer  who  planted 
it  in  the  breach  descended  with  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  presented 
them  to  Ney,  who  sternly  told  him 
it  was  now  too  late  for  any  thing. 
Th-  Spaniard,  however,  had  recourse 
to  Massena,  who  was  at  that  time 
supposed  to  be  more  humane  than 
Ney.  The  first  article  was,  that  the 
arrison  should  march  out  with  the 
onours  of  war  ;  the  rest  were  in  like 
manner  such  as  are  usual  in  the  like 
circumstances.  Massena  having  cast 
his  eye  over  them,  said,  “  Tell  your 
governor,  this  is  no  time  to  ratify  the 
terms  in  writing ;  but  I  grant  all 
which  he  requires,  and  am  going  to 
give  orders  accordingly.”  He  then 
sent  his  adjutant-general  to  bid  Ney 
su8]>end  the  assault.  Loison  imme¬ 
diately  marched  through  the  breach, 
and  took  fiossession  of  the  town  ;  and 
General  Simon,  notwithstanding  Mas- 
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•ena’s  pledged  word,  made  the  garri- 
•on  deposit  their  arms  in  the  arsenal. 

The  other  terms  were  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  fulfilled,  and  when  Herrasti,  the 
next  day,  requested  that  the  capitu¬ 
lation  might  be  signed,  in  order  that 
he  might  transmit  it  to  his  own  go¬ 
vernment,  Massena  replied,  that  as 
he  saw  the  articles  observed,  he  nei¬ 
ther  could  nor  ought  to  require  more. 
The  people  had  escaped  the  horrors 
of  an  assault ;  but  in  other  respects 
they  soon  found  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  a  conqueror  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  no  other  law  than  his  own 
pleasure.  Herrasti  had  stipulated  for 
the  liberty  of  all  the  civil  officers  of 
government ;  they,  however,  were  de¬ 
clared  prisoners  of  war.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  junta  were  thrown  into 
the  vilest  dungeon  of  the  public  gaol, 
from  whence,  after  having  endured 
for  eight-and-forty  hours  every  kind 
of  insult  and  ill  treatment,  they  were 
marched  on  foot  to  Salamanca,  in 
company  with  the  governor,  who 
alone  was  permitted  to  retain  his  horse. 
All  the  clergy  were  arrested  and  shut 
up  for  two  days  in  the  church  of 
St  Juan  ;  the  old  and  infirm  were  then 
suffered  to  go  to  their  houses,  but 
forbidden  the  exercise  of  their  func¬ 
tions  ;  the  lay  brethren  sent  to  serve 
in  the  hospitals,  and  all  the  others 
sent  prisoners  to  Salamanca.  The 
next  measures  were,  to  impose  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  1,800,000  reals,  and  to 
set  from  six  to  eight  hundred  men 
at  work  to  destroy  the  batteries,  fill 
up  the  trenches,  and  repair  the  works, 
compelling  them  to  labour  like  slaves, 
giving  them  no  provisions,  and  allow¬ 
ing  them  no  rest. 

The  account  which  the  French 
published  of  their  conquest  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  system,  full  of  false¬ 
hoods.  They  asserted  that  the  gar¬ 
rison  bad  sunendered  at  discretion. 
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which  could  only  be  contradicted,  not 
disproved,  because  Massena  had  bro¬ 
ken  his  word.  This  falsehood  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  because  it  shows  so 
strikingly  the  characteristic  baseness 
of  Buonaparte’s  generals.  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  was  evidently  at  their  mer¬ 
cy;  a  generous  enemy  would  have 
rejoiced  to  show  his  sense  of  the  me¬ 
rits  of  those  who  had  opposed  him, 
and  would  have  known  that  in  refu¬ 
sing  them  the  honours  of  war,  he  de¬ 
prived  them  only  of  a  barren  form  ; 
for  the  glory  of  their  gallant  and  he¬ 
roic  demnee  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  destroy.  But  these  upstarts,  car¬ 
rying  into  their  new  rank  the  vices 
of  their  original  state,  are  alike  des¬ 
titute  of  honesty  and  honour.  Mas¬ 
sena,  not  satisfied  with  thus  injuring 
Herrasti’s  honour,  cast  upon  him  a 
fouler  aspersion,  making  him  say,  that 
he  and  the  garrison  would  have  sur¬ 
rendered  sooner,  if  they  had  not  been 
intimidated  by  the  inhabitants.  In 
reality,  such  had  been  the  noble  spirit 
of  the  soldiers,  that  it  was  only  by 
the  entreaties,  as  well  as  the  arguments 
of  the  superior  junta  of  Castille, 
whose  residence  was  in  that  city,  that 
they  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  up 
their  intention  of  attempting  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  besiegers.  The 
French  «neral  did  not  forget  to  in¬ 
sult  the  English,  and  endeavoured  by 
his  falsehoods  to  exasperate  the  Spa¬ 
niards  against  them.  “  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo,”  he  said,  ”  fell  in  their  pre¬ 
sence  ;  they  promised  to  succour  it ; 
made  the  inhabitants  prolong  their 
defence  by  this  deceitful  hope ;  and 
suffered  the  place  to  fall  without 
making  the  slightest  effort  for  its  re¬ 
lief.  Thus  they  had  excited  against 
them  the  universal  indignation  of  the 
garrison  and  the  people,  who  united 
in  exclaiming  against  their  perfidy.” 

This  justice,  however,  Massena  did 
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to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  that  he  admitted 
the  defence  had  been  most  obstinate. 
It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  state  to  which  it  was 
reduced.  Every  thing  was  battered 
down  ;  not  a  single  house  remained 
uninjured.  The  killed  he  estimated 
at  more  than  2000.  It  is  extraordi¬ 
nary  that  the  real  amount  should  have 
been  so  small ; — ^it  was  only  63  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  237  of  the  garrison. 
7000  soldiers,  he  said,  laid  down  their 
arms the  number  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  siege  was  4950.  Six 
hundred  made  their  escape  on  the 
night  of  the  capitulation,  and  more 
than  1500  before  they  reached  Sala¬ 
manca.  Above  two-and-forty  thou¬ 
sand  shells  were  thrown  into  the  city, 
and  nearly  25,000  from  it.  The 
quantity  of  powder  consumed  by  the 
garrison  during  the  last  sixteen  days 
was  893  quintales, — the  quintal  be¬ 
ing  132  lbs.  The.  French  gave  no 
statement  of  their  own  loss  ;  even  up¬ 
on  their  usual  scale  of  diminution  it 
would  have  appeared  too  great  :  the 
place  is  said  to  have  cost  them  9000 
men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  cap¬ 
ture,  however,  occasioned  the  great¬ 
est  exultation  in  Paris,  and  the  Moni- 
teur  mingled  with  its  own  insults  the 
echoes  of  our  factious  journalists. 
“  The  good  sense  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple,”  it  said,  “  enabling  them  to  fore¬ 
see  the  dishonour  and  destruction  of 
their  army  in  Portugal,  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  most  fortunate  event 
which  could  befal  it  would  be  a  ca¬ 
tastrophe  like  that  of  Moore’s.  They 
are  too  much  accustomed  to  calcu¬ 
late  chances  and  events  not  to  know, 
that  alone  against  France  they  could, 
in  such  a  contest,  meet  nothing  but 
disaster,  and  obtain  nothing  but  dis¬ 
grace.”  “  Men  of  sound  judgement, 
like  Grenville  or  Grey,  are  numerous 
in  England;”  saidthe Moriiteur, “but 


they  are  at  present  without  any  in¬ 
fluence.”  Then,  returning  to  its  na¬ 
tural  tone  of  insult,  it  ridiculed  the 
strength  of  Lord  Wellington’s  army* 
amounting  to  the  dreadful  number  of 
24,000  English.  “  The  cries  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,”  it 
said,  “  were  heard  in  his  camp,  which 
was  only  six  leagues  distant :  but  all 
ears  were  shut  against  them ;  the 
English  army  made  no  attempt  to 
succour  that  city  : — they  were  the 
laughing-stock  of  Europe ;  every  cof¬ 
feehouse  waiter  knew  their  weakness 
on  land,  as  well  as  their  influence  at 
sea.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  one  of  the 
last  bulwarks  of  the  insurrection  ;  its 
capture  made  the  catastrophe  more 
imminent  for  England,  who  would 
now  find  it  necessary  to  call  to  the 
helm  more  prudent  men,  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
sources  and  of  the  strength  of  their 
country,  and  therefore  more  mode¬ 
rate.” 

In  England,  too,  we  were  told,  that 
if  Ciudad  Rodrigo  were  taken,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  English  might  be  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  at  an  end;  the  French 
would  then  be  able  to  advance  with¬ 
out  fear  of  a  check  ;  the  harvest  also 
being  now  begun,  whatever  grain  there 
was  in  the  country  they  would  be 
able  to  secure  for  themselves,  and  so 
form  magazines,  the  want  of  which 
had  hitherto  chiefly  retarded  their 
advance.  At  one  time  these  politi¬ 
cians  cried  out,  “  that  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  could  not  permit  the  enemy  quiet¬ 
ly  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  so  import¬ 
ant  a  fortress.”  At  another,  “  they 
would  not  suppose  him  capable  of 
fighting  a  useless  battle  :  fur  they 
trusted  he  was  not  so  prodigal  of  the 
blood  of  his  followers.  They  trusted 
that  lus  operations  wuuld  be  justified 
by  the  event.”  “They  were  not  com¬ 
petent  to  speak  from  their  own  know- 
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ledge,  yet  certainly  it  did  appear  a 
doubtful  policy  to  be  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  till  Massena  had  time  to  concen¬ 
trate  his  troops,  and  make  all  his  ar- 
rangrements  for  an  attack  on  the  Bri¬ 
tish  position.”  “  The  plan  of  over¬ 
whelming  Lord  Wellington,  by  bring¬ 
ing  an  immense  superiority  to  bear 
upon  him,  was  one  which  obviously 
presented  itself ;  there  seemed  no  in¬ 
surmountable  difficulty  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  ;  obstacles  there  might  be,  from 
want  of  provisions  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  but  the  skill  and  perseverance 
of  the  Frenchin  combating  them,  for 
bade  us  to  place  much  reliance  upon 
such  gpxiunds.”  In  this  manner,  al¬ 
ways  presaging  evil,  and  consistent  in 
nothing  but  despondency,  sometimes 
borrowing  the  tone  of  the  Moniteur, 
and  sometimes  settingit, did  these  jour¬ 
nalists  of  a  disappointed  party  labour 
to  deaden  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  their 
countrymen ;  while  their  more  wicked, 
but  hardly  more  mischievous  coad¬ 
jutors,  addressed  their  weekly  invec¬ 
tives  to  the  readers  and  auditors  in 
pot'houses  and  tap-rooms,  abusing 
their  ignorance,  appealing  to,  and 
inflaming  their  worst  passions,  and 
crying  out  against  the  tyranny  of 
their  own  government,  while  upon  the 
crimes  of  Buonaparte  they  observed 
a  cautious  and  notable  silence. 

The  fall  t)f  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ena¬ 
bled  Massena  to  detach  a  force  to  the 
relief  of  Astorga,  where  G«  neral  Ma- 
hy,  who  commanded  in  Gallicia,  was 
blockading  the  French  garrison.  He 
boasted  soon  after  of  another  success. 
General  Serras  took  possession  of  the 
fort  at  Pueblo  de  Sanabria  ;  the 
French  magnified  the  importance  of 
this  post,  saying  that  it  commanded 
the  entrance  into  Portugal,  and  shut 
im  the  communication  with  Gallicia. 
They  said  also,  that  Lord  Welling- 
ton  had  enjobed  the  Spanish  gover¬ 


nor  to  make  an  obstinate  defence;  but 
that  the  governor  reproached  hire  for 
having  deceived  the  commandant  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  broken  his  word 
with  him ;  told  him  it  was  evident  he 
intended  to  do  nothing  for  Spain,  but 
only,  for  the  sake  of  fomenting  divi¬ 
sions,  held  out  hopes  of  assistance 
which  were  never  realized ;  yet  never¬ 
theless  offered  to  shut  himself  up  in 
the  fortress,  and  bury  himself  in  its 
ruins,  if  the  English  general  would 
send  him  one  Englishman  for  two 
^aniards,  to  assist  in  its  defence. 
The  answer  of  Lord  Wellington,  the 
French  papers  said,  might  easily  be 
conceived  ;  the  Spanish  general  aban- 
doned  the  town,  where  the  conquer¬ 
ors  found  20  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
provisionsfor  S0(X)men  for  six  months. 
After  these  falsehoods  and  this  exag¬ 
geration,  the  French  made  no  farther 
mention  of  the  Pueblo  de  Sanabria. 

D.  Francisco  Taboada  Gd,  the  uifi- 
cerwho  was  thus  infamously  and  false¬ 
ly  represented  as  insulting  the  Eng- 
lish  gi-neral,  had  communicated  not 
with  him  but  with  the  Portugueze 
general,  Silveira,  at  Braganza,  with 
whom  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
evacuate  the  place  if  it  were  attack¬ 
ed  by  a  superior  force.  Taboada 
accordingly  fell  back  upon 
the  Portillas  de  Gallicia,  July  29. 
and  Silveira,  having  ascer¬ 
tained  that  Serras  had  returned  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  Mom- 
boy,  concerted  measures  with  the 
Spanish  general  for  surprising  the 
garrison  which  the  French  had  left 
in  Sanabria,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
after  they  had  taken  possession  of 
their  boasted  conquest,  the  enemy 
found  themselves  invested  in  the  fort. 
They  were  summoned,  but 
the  commander  replied,  Aug,  3. 
that  he  had  men  and  am 
munition  sufficient  to  defend  himself 
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with,  and  that  he  expected  speed¬ 
ily  to  be  succoured  by  the  troops  of 
Marshal  Massena.  The  following 
morning  a  detachment  of  about  70 
French  cavalry  came  on  to  attack 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Portu- 
gueze,  uilder  Captain  Francisco  Tex- 
eira  Lobo,  whose  force  was  about 
equal ;  but  while  he  charged  them 
in  front,  another  small  party  of  Por- 
tugueze,  by  his  instructions,  wheel¬ 
ed  round  and  attacked  them  in  the 
rear  ;  they  were  instantly  broken,  and 
28  were  left  upon  the  field,  30  pri¬ 
soners,  and  40  horses  taken.  Ail  that 
day  was  spent  in  vain  endeavours  to 
force  an  entrance  into  the  fort ;  the 
assailants  burnt  the  gates,  but  the 
enemy  blocked  them  up  effectually 
with  stones;  the  Portugueze  and  Spa¬ 
niards  got  possession  of  a  house  ad¬ 
joining,  from  whence  they  attempted 
to  make  away  through,  but  theenemy 
soon  battered  it  down  On  the  mor¬ 
row,  one  mortar  and  one  three  poun¬ 
der  were  planted  against  them  ;  the 
first  was  in  such  a  state,  as  to  be  use¬ 
less  after  a  few  discharges,  and  Sil- 
veira,  the  next  morning,  sent  for  a  six- 
pounder  from  Braganza.  He  was  now 
apprized  that  Serras  was  approach- 
ingin  force  to  relieve  thegarriscjn.  Sil- 
veira  left  theSpaniardstotnaintainthe 
blockade,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  bat¬ 
tle  upon  the  nverTera;  but  Serras,  ha¬ 
ving  reconnoitred  his  forces,  thought 
proper  to  retire  upon  Momboy.  'Phe 
six- pounder,  from  Braganza,  was  an 
iron  gun,  and  in  such  a  state,  that 
when  it  arrived  it  was  of  no  avail ; 
and  a  twelve-pounder,  which  on  the 
8th  was  brought  from  the  same  place, 
proved  in  the  same  condition ;  this 
was  a  serious  disappointment,  for  Sil- 
veira  was  now  apprized  that  Serras 
was  collecting  reinforcements.  Six 
hundred  horse  had  entered  Zamora, 
TOL.  III.  PART  I. 


on  their  way  to  him,  and  two  batta¬ 
lions  of  Italian  troops  were  joining 
him  from  Benevente,  Leon,  and  As- 
torga.  Unable  to  batter  the  place, 
because  of  the  wretched 
state  of  the  artill'-ry,  which  Aug.  9. 
had  been  long  left  to  de¬ 
cay  in  a  delapidated  fortress,  he  tried 
the  effect  of  mining  ;  here  experience 
and  skill  were  wanting,  and  the  face 
of  the  curtain  only  was  thrown  down. 
The  garrison,  however,  who  were 
Swiss,  dread' d  that  a  second  attempt 
might  be  more  successful  ;  and  their 
commandant,  pleading  that  he  and  his 
men  were  not  French,  proposed  and 
obtained  good  terms,  delivering  up 
the  place  on  condition  that  the  garri¬ 
son  should  be  allowed  to  embark  from 
Coruna,  and  return  to  theirown  coun¬ 
try,  on  their  parole,  not  to  bear  annt 
against  t  he  allied  powers.  Theartilleiy 
of  the  place,  consisting  of  nine  brass 
pieces  instead  of  twenty,  as  the  Mo- 
niteur  had  asserted,  with  the  stores, 
were  restored  to  the  Spaniards  ;  but 
Silveira  retained  for  the  Portugueze 
an  eagle,  the  first  which  they  had  ta¬ 
ken  from  their  insolent  enemy.  Six¬ 
ty  of  the  Swiss  entered  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  allies. 

Serras  was  in  sight  of  Silveira’s 
advanced  posts  when  this  capitulation 
was  concluded;  he  had  with  him  from 
4  to  5()U0  foot,  and  about  800  ca¬ 
valry.  The  conquerors  then  retired  ; 
Taboada  upon  the  Portillas  ;  the  Por¬ 
tugueze  cavalry  upon  the  road  to 
Campissa  ;  Silveira,  with  the  foot, 
upon  the  heights  of  Calabor,  meaning 
there  to  await  the  enemy,  where  their 
superiority  in  horse  would  be  use¬ 
less.  The  French  soon  perceived  tlie 
skill  with  which  his  movements  were 
directed,  and  having  proceeded  as  far 
as  Pedralva,  returned  from  thence  to 
Sanabria,  then  to  Momboy.  This  is 
t  2  F 
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the  real  history  of  General  Serras’s  eagle  which  was  taken  with  them  was 
success  at  Puebla  de  Sanahria  ;  the  deposited  with  proper  triumph  in  the 
whole  of  the  garrison  which  he  left  cathedral  at  Lisbon,  as  the  first  tro« 
there  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  phy  of  the  regenerated  Portugueie. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Capture  of  Almeida.  Conduct  of  the  Portugucze  Government.  Bailie  of 
Biuacot  and  subsequent  Events  in  Portugal  till  the  end  of  the  Year. 


From  Ciudad  Rodrigo  Massena  ad¬ 
dressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Portu- 
gueze.  “  Inhabitants  of  Portugal,” 
He  said,  “  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  put  under  my  orders  an  army  of 
110,000  men,  to  take  possession  of 
this  kingdom,  and  to  expel  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  your  pretended  friends.  Against 
you  he  has  no  animosity.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  his  highest  wish  to 
promote  your  happiness,  and  the  first 
step  to  secure  it  is  to  dismiss  from  the 
country  those  locusts  who  consume 
your  property,  blast  your  harvests, 
and  palsy  your  efforts.  In  opposing 
the  emperor,  you  oppose  your  true 
friend ;  a  friend  who  has  it  in  his 
power  to  render  you  the  happiest 
people  in  the  world.  Were  it  not 
for  the  insidious  counsels  of  England, 
you  might  now  have  enjoyed  peace 
and  tranquillity,  and  have  ^een  put 
in  possession  of  that  happiness.  You 
have  blindly  rejected  ofiers  calculated 
only  to  promote  your  benefit,  and 
have  accepted  proposals  which  will 
long  be  the  curse  of  Portugal.  His 
majesty  has  commissioned  me  to  con¬ 
jure  you  to  awake  to  your  true  inte¬ 
rests  I  to  awake  to  those  prospects 
which,  with  your  consent,  may  be 
uickly  realized ;  to  awake  so  as  to 
istinguish  between  friends  and  ene¬ 
mies.  The  King  of  England  is  ac¬ 


tuated  by  selfish  and  narrow  purpo¬ 
ses  ;  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is 
governed  by  the  principles  of  univer¬ 
sal  philanthropy.  The  English  have 
put  arms  into  your  hands,  arms  which 
you  know  not  how  to  use.  I  will 
instruct  you.  They  are  to  be  the 
instruments  of  annihilation  to  your 
foes ; — Who  those  foes  are  I  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  you.  Use  them  as  you 
ought,  and  they  will  become  your 
salvation.  Use  them  as  you  ought 
not,  and  they  will  prove  your  destruc¬ 
tion.  Resistance  is  vain.  Can  the 
feeble  army  of  the  British  general  ex¬ 
pect  to  oppose  any  barrier  to  the  vic¬ 
torious  legions  of  the  empenxr  ?  Al¬ 
ready  a  force  is  collected,  sufficient 
to  overwhelm  your  country.  Snatch 
the.  moment  that  mercy  and  genero¬ 
sity  offer.  As  friends  you  may  re¬ 
spect  us,  and  be  respected  in  return  ; 
as  foes  you  must  dread  us,  and  in  the 
conflict  must  be  subdued.  The  choice 
is  your  own,  either  to  meet  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  bloody  war,  and  to  see  your 
country  desolated,  your  villages  in 
flames,  and  your  cities  plundered,  or 
to  accept  an  honourable  and  happy 
peace,  which  will  obtain  for  you  eve¬ 
ry  blessing  that  by  resistance  you 
would  resign  for  ever.” 

On  the  same  day  that  Ciudad  Rod¬ 
rigo  surrendered,  the  enemy's  cavalry 
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appeared  on  the  plains  of  Almeida. 
Lord  Wellington’s  head-quarters  at 
this  time  were  at  Alverca  ;  his  posi- 
<  tion  was  a  defensive  line,  about  thirty 
miles  in  extent,  along  the  frontier 
mountains  of  Beira ;  but  as  the  line 
formed  a  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
points  were  not  distant  from  each 
other  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
The  infantry  extended  from  Celorica 
to  Guarda  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
Fort  Concept  ion,  one  of  the  outworks 
of  Almeida,  on  the  other.  The  ca¬ 
valry  were  in  advance  near  Fort  Con¬ 
ception,  and  at  Sabugal,  and  on  the 
Coa.  The  enemy’s  superiority  in  ca¬ 
valry  was  very  great,  but  the  nature 
of  the  ^ou  id  deprived  them  of  the 
advantage  which  this  must  otherwise 
have  given  them.  They  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  invest  Almeida,  a  fortress 
which  Dumouriez,  forgetting  Elvas 
at  the  time,  called  the  strongest  place 
in  Portugal.  It  is  perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant  from  its  situation,  but  very 
far  inferior  to  it  in  strength. 

This  town  was  founded  by  the 
Moors,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  those  which  Ferrando  the  Great 
won  from  them  when  the  Cid  served 
under  him,  in  his  first  wars.  When 
the  tide  of  success  was  for  a  while 
turned  by  the  entrance  of  the  Almo- 
.  ravides  into  Spain,  Talmayda,  as  it 
was  then  called,  fell  again  into  the 
haTids  of  the  misbelievers,  from  whom 
it  was  finally  conquered,  in  1190,  by 
King  Sancho  I.  of  Portugal.  Payo 
Guterres,  distinguishing  himself  in 
the  conquest,  obtained  from  it  the 
appellative  of  O  yilmet/dam,  the  Al- 
meydan,  and  transmitted  to  his  de¬ 
scendants  the  surname  of  Almeyda, 
conspicuous  in  Portugueze  and  In¬ 
dian  history.  King  Diniz,  the  ruins 
of  whose  magnificent  works  are  to  be 


seen  in  every  part  of  Portugal,  rebuilt 
the  city,  and  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
moved  it  from  a  valley,  a  little  way 
north  of  its  present  site.  The  castle 
was  built  by  him,  and  repaired  by 
King  Emanuel.  In  the  later  wars 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  Almei¬ 
da  has  always  been  considered  a  place 
of  great  importance,  being  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  latter  country  on  its 
most  accessible  side  ;  but,  like  other 
things  of  more  essential  consequence 
to  the  strength  of  a  kingdom,  it 
had  long  been  neglected.  In  1809,* 
there  were  not  a  dozen  gun-carriages 
fit  for  service,  nor  any  wood  in  store 
for  the  construction  of  others  ;  the 
embrasures  were  falling  to  decay,  and 
the  palisades  of  the  covert-way  were 
mostly  broken,  or  carried  away  for 
fire-wood.  The  works  were  origi¬ 
nally  ill  constructed,  and  the  place 
had  the  great  disadvantage  of  being 
commanded  on  one  side  by  a  hill.  Its 
population  in  174<7  was  2463  ;  and 
'  Almeida  is  not  one  of  the  few  places 
in  Portugal  which  have  been  pro¬ 
gressive  since  that  time. 

The  same  causes  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Lord  Wellington  to 
relieve  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  made  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  him  to  leave  Almeida  to 
its  own  means  of  defence  ;  the  works 
had  bten  repaired,  ‘he  garrison  was 
strong,  and  Brigadier  Cox,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  officer  in  the  Portugueze  service, 
was  appointed  to  the  command.  With 
the  example  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  be¬ 
fore  it,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Almeida  would  make  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  probably  hold  out  so 
long  as  materially  to  derange  the  plans 
of  the  enemy.  Massena,  ha¬ 
ving  detached  General  Reg-  July  il. 
nier  to  take  possession  of 
Penamacor  and  Monsanto,  proceed- 
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ed  to  inYest  thid  place.  Fort  Con¬ 
ception  was  abandoned  and  blown  up 
at  their  approach.  General  Craufurd, 
however,  continued  to  occupy  a  posi¬ 
tion  near  Almeida  with  3200  British, 
and  1100  Portugueze  troops,  ei^ht 
squadrons  of  cavalry  included.  The 
chain  of  his  cavalry  outposts  form¬ 
ed  a  semicircle  in  front  of  the  town, 
their  right  flank  resting  on  the  Coa, 
near  As  Naves,  about  three  miles 
above  this  fortress,  and  their  left,  in 
like  manner,  resting  upon  the  same 
river,  about  three  miles  below  it,  near 
Cinco  Villas.  The  centre  was  covered 
by  a  small  stream,  and  on  the  right 
and  centre,  where  it  was  expected  that 
the  enemy  would  advance,  the  caval¬ 
ry  posts  were  supported  by  piquets 
of  infantry. 

Had  Almeida  been  built  in  a  mo¬ 
dern  age,  it  would  have  been  placed 
behind  the  Coa,  not  in  front  of  it. 
In  the  days  of  King  Diniz,  it  was  of 
no  importance  on  which  side  the  river 
ran  ;  but  General  Craufurd  seems  to 
have  committed  an  error  in  taking  a 
position,  which  had  the  river  in  its 
rear.  There  was  but  one  road  by 
which  the  artillery  and  cavalry  could 
retreat,  that  leading  from  Almeida 
to  the  bridge,  which  is  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  town.  The  nature  of  the 
ground  made  it  difficult  for  the  ene 
my  to  approach  this  road  on  the  left 
of  the  allies,  and  on  the  south  the  in 
fantry  were  placed  to  cover  it,  having 
their  right  flank  resting  on  the  Coa 
above  the  bridge,  their  front  covered 
by  a  deep  rocky  ravine,  and  their  left 
in  some  enclosures  near  a  windmill,  on 
the  plain,  about  800  yards  south  of 
the  town.  Upon  thiJ  windmill  the 
governor  intended  to  mount  a  gun, 
and  the  gun  was  lying  in  it,  but  not 
as  yet  mounted,  and  consequently  use¬ 
less  ;  another  dismounted  gun  was 
lying  near  the  mill.  These  guns  of 


course  could  be  of  no  use  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  which  ensued,  but  they  figured 
in  Marshal  Massena’s  account  of  it. 

On  the  morning  of  July  24th,  the 
centre  of  th^  British  line  of  piquets 
was  attacked  ;  they  were  supported 
by  the  14th  light  dragoons  and  two 
guns,  but  were  withdrawn  when  a 
considerable  column  of  the  enemy  ap¬ 
peared  with  artillery,  and  began  to 
form  on  the  other  side  of  the  rivu¬ 
let.  The  force  which  Marshal  Ney, 
who  directed  the  movements  this  day, 
brought  into  the  field,  consisted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  of  Massena 
himsell,  of  20,000  foot,  and  between 
3  and  4000  horse.  Fifteen  squadrons 
of  cavalry  crossed  the  rivulet  as  soon 
as  the  piquets  retired,  and  formed 
with  artillery  in  front,  and  about  7000 
infantry  on  their  right  ;  other  troops 
meantime  were  advancing  upon  the 
right  of  the  British  position,  the  side 
on  which  they  might  best  expect  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  allies  to  the 
bridge.  General  Craufurd  now  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  prevent  the  investment  of  Almeida, 
and  that  he  was  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  Coa.  The  artillery  and  cavalry 
were  therefore  ordered  to  retreat  along 
the  only  road  which  was  practicable 
fur  them  ;  the  infantry  from  the  left 
to  move  off  in  echelon  ;  the  right  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  till  the  last,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  approaching 
the  bridge  by  a  road  coming  from 
Junca,  which  runs  in  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  by  the  river  side. 

On  the  left,  the  men  had  to  retreat 
through  thick  vineyards,  intersected 
with  deep  trenches,  and  with  walls  six 
or  seven  feet  high  :  they  could  not 
take  advantage  of  this  ground,  for  the 
enemy  were  in  such  force,  that  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  being  over¬ 
powered, and  cut  off  before  they  could 
reach  the  bridge.  One  of  these  walls 
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General  Craufurd  had  considered  as 
a  complete  defence  against  cavalry  ; 
it  enclosed  a  vineyard,  in  which  some 
companies  had  been  stationed,  but 
there  had  been  a  heavy  rain  during 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  night,  and 
the  troops  had  pulled  down  this  wall 
in  many  places  to  make  use  of  the 
stones  to  form  a  shelter ;  through 
these  openings  the  enemy’s  horse  en> 
tered,  and  here  they  made  most  of 
the  prisoners  who  were  taken  in  the 
action.  To  retire  in  order  over  such 
ground  was  impossible,  but  the  re« 
treat  was  made  with  characteristic 
coolness.  On  the  other  side  the 
bridge,  the  ground  was  equally  unfa¬ 
vourable  for  re-forming  ;  the  43d  and 
part  of  the  95th  regiments  were  or¬ 
dered  to  form  in  front  of  the  bridge, 
and  defend  it  as  long  as  they  could, 
while  the  rest  of  the  troops  should 
pass  over  and  take  a  new  position. 
They  obeyed  these  orders  so  literally, 
that  they  defended  it  all  day ;  .three 
tianes  the  enemy  attempted  to  force  the 
passage,  and  each  time  they  were  al¬ 
ways  desperately  repulsed  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet ;  at  length,  when  night 
closed,  every  thing  had  passed  over, 
and  the  enemy  had  ceased  to  assail 
them,  these  brave  men  retreated  from 
the  post  which  they  had  maintained 
so  nobly,  and  where  so  many  of  their 
comrades  had  fallen :  the  heaviest  loss 
fell  uponthese  gallant  regiments.  Our 
total  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri¬ 
soners,  amounted  to  330. 

Massena’s  official  statement  of  this 
action  was  a  masterpiece  of  impudent 
falsehood.  He  asserted  that  Gene¬ 
ral  Craufurd’s  force  consisted  of  2000 
horse  and  8000  foot,  and  that  they 
were  all  posted  under  the  guns  of  the 
fortress ;  that  they  gave  way  before 
the  French,  ourcavcuiy  not  daring  to 
meet  them  with  the  sabre,  and  the 
inffintry  pursued  at  a  running  step  ; 
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that  we  lost  60  officers,  of  whom  24 
were  buried  in  the  field  of  battle ; 
400  killed,  700  wounded,  400  pri¬ 
soners,  one  stand  of  colours,  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  while  the  loss  of 
the  conquerors  did  not  amount  to 
300.  He  took  no  colours,  and  the 
two  pieces  of  cannon  were  the  dis¬ 
mounted  guns  at  the  windmill.  In 
a  subsequent  dispatch,  Massena  assu¬ 
red  the  war  minister  that  all  his  troops 
were  burning  with  impatience  to  teach 
the  English  army  wnat  they  had  al¬ 
ready  taught  Craufurd’s  division.  Our 
own  gazette  had  already  shown  the 
veracity  of  this  boaster’s  account,  but 
this  new  insult  called  forth  a  counter¬ 
statement  from  General  Craufurd, 
from  which  this  detail  has  chiefly 
been  drawn,  and  to  the  truth  of  which 
the  whole  British  army  are  witnesses. 
Certain  it  is,  that  General  Craufurd 
ought  not  to  have  exposed  himself  to 
such  an  action  ;  but  never  did  men  be¬ 
have  more  gallantly  than  all  who  were 
engaged  that  day,  British  and  Portu- 
gueze  alike.  They  effected  their  re¬ 
treat  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  without  losing  a  gun, 
a  trophy,  or  a  single  article  of  field 
equipment,  and  they  inflicted  upon 
the  enemy  a  loss,  which,  by  his  own 
account,  was  nearly  equal  to  what  we 
know  to  have  been  the  sum  of  ours,  and 
which  in  reality  doubled  its  amount. 

Massena  affirmed  likewise,  that  one 
of  our  couriers  had  been  taken  with 
all  his  dispatches,  which  represented 
that  the  English  had  never  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  so  brisk  an  affair ;  that  they 
were  in  full  route  ;  and  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  form  an  idea  of  their  de¬ 
plorable  condition.  Of  the  condition 
of  that  army,  and  the  full  route  to 
which  he  had  driven  them,  it  was  not 
long  before  Massena  obtained  some 
correct  personal  knowledge ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  some  desponding  letters 
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may  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  as 
the  manner  of  General  Moore’s  retreat 
had  been  marked  with  no  public  dis¬ 
approbation  in  England,  it  is  likely 
also  that  he  expected  to  drive  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  before  him  full  speed  to  Lis¬ 
bon.  Letters  had  been  written  from 
^hat  army  to  Porto,  in  which  the  wri¬ 
ters  had  delivered  it  as  their  opinion 
that  ourforces  must  inevitably  retreat, 
Massena  having  such  an  immense  su¬ 
periority,  that  Portugal  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  defended  against  him.  These 
letters  excited  such  alarm  among  the 
British  merchants  in  that  city,  that 
the  vice-consul  applied  to  our  admiral 
at  Lisbon,  requesting  he  would  take 
into  consideration  the  necessity  of  ha¬ 
ving  a  sufEcient  force  off  the  Douro 
to  protect  the  British  subjects,  who, 
on  account  of  the  imminent  danger, 
might  be  compelled  to  embark  with¬ 
out  the  least  delay.  'I’hey  were  in  the 
utmost  consternation,  he  said.  Ad¬ 
miral  Berkeley  thought  it  proper  to 
send  this  requisition  to  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  who  in  consequence  issued  ge¬ 
neral  orders  upon  the  subject.  “  He 
would  not  make  any  inquiry,”  he  said, 
to  ascertain  the  authors  of  these 
letters,  which  had  excited  so  much 
fear  and  consternation  in  a  place  where 
it  was  most  to  be  wished  that  none 
should  exist.  He  had  frequ<*ntly  la¬ 
mented  the  ignorance  displayed  in  let¬ 
ters  from  the  army,  and  the  indiscre¬ 
tion  with  which  those  letters  were 
published.  It  was  impossible  that 
many  officers  could  possess  a  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  facts  to  be  able 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  events  of  the  campaign,  yet 
when  their  erroneous  opinions  were 
published,  they  could  not  but  pro¬ 
duce  mischievous  effects.  He  request¬ 
ed,  therefore,  that  the  officers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  own  reputation,  would 
refrain  from  giving  opmions  upon  mat¬ 


ters,  with  regard  to  which  they  could 
not  possibly  possess  the  necessary 
knowledge  for  giving  it  with  correct¬ 
ness  •  and  if  they  communicated  to 
their  correspondents  facts  relating  to 
the  position  of  the  army,  its  strength, 
the  formation  of  its  magazines,  prepa- 
rationsfor  cutting  down  or  blowing  up 
bridges,  &c.,  they  would  at  least  tell 
their  correspondents  not  to  publish 
these  letters  in  newspapers,  unless  it 
was  certain  that  the  publication  could 
not  prove  injurious  to  the  army  and 
to  the  public  service.” 

There  was  good  cause  for  this  re¬ 
proof.  The  effect  of  such  aguish  pre¬ 
dictions  in  Portugal,  could  only  be  to 
make  the  Portuguezebelieve  we  should 
forsake  them,  and  thus  dispose  them 
for  submission  to  the  enemy  ;  while, 
in  England,  they  assisted  the  party 
of  the  despondents,  whose  journalists, 
Scotch  and  Englfth,  were  labouring  to 
strike  their  country  with  a  dead  pal¬ 
sy.  “  We  had  been  lulled,”  they  said, 
“  into  the  most  dangerous  confidence. 
Massena  was  only  waiting  for  the 
advance  of  his  flanks,  thet  he  might, 
with  his  whole  combined  army,  either 
force  our  handful  of  men  to  a  battle, 
or  surround  them  ;  all  that  could  be 
expected  was,  that  the  survivors 
might  be  enabled  to  retire  to  their 
ships  with  eclat.”  By  the  next  dis* 
patches  it  appeared,  that  it  was  more 
easy  for  a  journalist  to  imagine  such 
a  manoeuvre,  than  for  Massena  to  exe¬ 
cute  it  ;  but  this  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  make  them  change  the  note  of 
alarm.  *<  If  Massena  did  not  destroy 
Lord  Wellington’s  army  by  fightiitg, 
it  could  only  be  because  he  meant 
to  destroy  it  by  not  fighting  ;  for 
Massena  was  the  most  consummate 
captain  of  all  Buonaparte’s  generals. 
And  did  ministers  anticipate  with 
complacency  the  continuance  of  our 
army  in  Portugal  through  the  win- 
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ter  i  The  rainy  season  was  approach¬ 
ing  ;  might  it  not  be  the  deep  poli¬ 
cy  of  this  arch  statesman  and  conque¬ 
ror  to  keep  our  army  there?  He  would 
b<  content  to  devote  Massena  and  his 
army  to  destruction,  if  it  would  faci¬ 
litate  some  ulterior  plan  ;  might  he 
not  mean  to  ruin  us  by  the  expence 
of  oiir  army  there  ?  What  should  we 
say,  if  It  were  really  a  part  of  his  po¬ 
licy  to  keep  that  army  there,  while 
he,  having  possession  of  the  Dutch, 
the  Danish,  and  the  Swedish  fleets 
and  porta,  made  a  descent  upon  Eng¬ 
land  or  Ireland  ?  They  trusted  mini¬ 
sters  were  upon  their  guard,  and  that 
they  destined  their  troops  at  home  for 
a  service  more  imminent  than  the  re- 
inforcement  of  Lord  Wellington.” 

While  these  writns,  in  the  pure 
spirit  of  faction,  were  thus  advising  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  enemy, Ney, 
who  conducted  the  siege  of  Almei¬ 
da,  directed  Loison  to  sumn  on  the 
governor.  Loison  had  made  himself 
peculiarly  infamous  in  Portugal  du¬ 
ring  the  French  usurpation  ;  his  cruel¬ 
ty  and  opacity  were  equally  notori¬ 
ous,  When  his  quarters  were  in  the 
archbishop’s  palace  at  Evora,  he  had 
actually  been  seen,  while  the  archbi¬ 
shop  was  sleeping,  to  steal  his  ring 
from  the  table,  and  had  destroyed 
great  part  of  this  venerable  prelate’s 
coll  ction  of  manuscripts  in  despite, 
because  he  found  nothing  concealed 
behind  tht  m.  This  ruffian  addressed 
the  governor  as  a  Portu- 
Juli/  24.  gueze,  admonishing  him 
not  to  hazard  the  interests 
of  his  nation  for  a  vain  point  of 
honour.  “  None,”  said  he,  “  knows 
better  than  you  do,  that  the  French 
come  to  deliver  you  from  the  yoke  of 
the  English.  There  is  not  a  Portu- 
gueze  who  is  i  norant  of  the  little 
cons  deration  which  his  country  en¬ 
joys  among  that  people.  Have  they 
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not  given  abundant  proofs  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  attention  which  they  pay  to  a  na¬ 
tion  worthy  of  esteem,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  ally  of  France  ?  Their  oc¬ 
cupation  of  all  the  civil  and  military 
posts,  proves  to  demonstration,  that 
the  intention  of  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  IS  to  consider  Portugal  as  one 
of  her  colonies.  The  conduct  which 
the  English  have  held  with  regard  to 
the  Spaniards,  whom  they  promised 
to  defend,  but  abandoned,  should 
open  your  eyes,  and  convince  you  that 
they  will  do  the  same  with  regard  to 
Portugal.  Sir  Governor,  his  excel¬ 
lency  has  charged  me  to  offer  you 
the  most  honourable  capitulation,  by 
which  you  may  retain  the  government 
of  your  fortress,  and  your  garrison  be 
admitted  into  the  number  of  those 
Portugufze  troops  that  have  remain¬ 
ed  faithful  to  the  interests  of  their 
country.  In  your  hands,  therefore, 
is  placed  the  fate  of  Almeida,  and  of 
your  companions  in  arms.  If  you  re¬ 
fuse  to  accede  to  this  proposal,  you 
will  become  responsible  for  all  the 
blood  shed  unavailingly,  in  a  cause 
which  is  foreign  to  tne  Portugueze 
nation.” 

Brigadier  Cox  happened  to  be  in 
the  covered  way,  close  to  the  barrier 
gate,  when  the  flag  of  truce  arrived 
with  this  summons.  Without  permit¬ 
ting  the  French  officer  to  enter,  he  re¬ 
turned  a  verbal  answer,  that  the  fort¬ 
ress  would  be  defended  to  the  last 
extremity.  ThePortuguezetroope,of 
whom  Loison  spoke  as  being  engaged 
in  the  service  of  France,  were  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  those  whom  Junot  had 
hurried  away  from  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  The  men,  Buonaparte  was  too 
wary  to  send  back  ;  but  Massena 
brought  with  him  a  few  nobles,  who, 
having  long  preyed  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  which  they  disgraced,  completed 
their  infamy  by  betraying  it.  To 
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these  traitors,  Loison  appealed  in  his 
summons,  saying,  they  could  assure 
the  grt’vemor  of  the  honourable  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  had  been  treated. 
The  Marquis  of  Aloma,  D.  Pedro 
de  Almeida,  was  the  most  conspicu* 
ous  among  th<  m  ;  he  and  his  accom- 
plicr  s  used  all  their  influence  to  per¬ 
suade  their  countrymen  to  submis¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  Portugueze  had  alrea¬ 
dy  experienced  tht  effects  of  non-re¬ 
sistance,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Gas¬ 
tello  Mendo,  and  a  f  w  other  villages 
on  the  borders  of  B-‘ira,  were  the 
only  persons  who  were  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  deceived.  These  poor 
people,  instead  of  abandoning  their 
habitations  on  the  approach  of  the 
en«  my,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
which  had  been  issued,  remained  in 
them,  fearing  to  encounter  the  evils 
of  wantiering  in  search  of  shelter,  and 
hoping,  that,  as  they  submitted  to  the 
enemy  without  resistance,  their  pro¬ 
perty  would  be  safe,  their  women 

[(reserved  from  violation,  and  their 
ives  secured.  But  the  French,  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  conscious  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  seem,  like  the  pi¬ 
rates  of  the  last  century,  to  consider 
themselves  in  a  state  of  reprobation, 
and  to  commit  crimes  which  make 
humanity  shudder,  as  if  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  their  desperate  de¬ 
fiance  of  God  and  man.  “  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  submissive  villages, 
suffered  all  the  evils  which  a  cruel 
enemy  could  inflict ;  their  property 
was  plundered  ;  their  houses  bunit ; 
their  women  atrociously  violated  ; 
and  those,  whose  age  and  sex  did  not 
provoke  the  brutal  violence  of  the 
soldiers,  ft  11  victims  to  the  confidence 
which  they  placed  in  promises  made 
only  to  be  broken.”  The  warmest 
advocates  against  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  huwever  auxtous  to  4U- 
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credit  the  accounts  of  the  enormities 
of  their  detestable  invaders,  must  be 
satisfied  with  theauthority  ^on  which 
these  facts  are  recorded.  They  were 
publicly  proclaimed  by  the  Portu¬ 
gueze  government,  and  are  here  re¬ 
lated  in  the  words  of  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  himself. 

That  general  addressed  a  procla¬ 
mation  to  the  Portugueze  upon  the 
occasion,  telling  them  they 
now  saw  what  they  had  to  Aug.  4<. 
expect  from  the  French. 

They  now  saw,  that  no  means  re¬ 
mained  to  avoid  the  evils  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  but  a  determi¬ 
ned  and  vigorous  resistance,  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  obstruct  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  by 
removing  out  of  his  reach  all  such 
things  as  might  contribute  to  his  sub¬ 
sistence,  or  facilitate  his  progress. 
”  The  army  under  my  command,” 
said  he,  “  will  protect  as  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  as  is  possible ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  alone 
can  deliver  themselves  by  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  preserve  their  goods 
by  removing  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy.  The  duties,  therefore, 
that  bind  me  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and 
to  the  Portugueze  nation,  oblige  me 
to  make  use  of  the  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  with  which  I  am  furnished,  to 
compel  the  careless  and  indolent  to 
make  the  necessary  efforts  to  prest'rve 
themselves  from  the  dangers  which 
thr<’aten  them,  and  to  save  their  coun¬ 
try.  In  conformity  with  this,  T  make 
known  and  declare,  that  all  magis¬ 
trates  and  persons  in  authority  who 
shall  remain  in  the  villages  or  towns, 
after  havii^  received  orders  from  the 
military  officer  to  remove  from  them, 
and  all  persons,  of  whatever  class  they 
may  be,  who  shall  maintain  the  least 
comnnunicatiea  with,  or  aid  and  assist 
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in  any  manner  the  enemy*  shall  be 
considered  as  traitors  to  the  state, 
and  tried,  and  punished  as  such  an 
enormous  crime  requires.”  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Lord  Wellington  as* 
turned  this  power,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  and  of 
the  Portugueze  nation,  was  as  wise 
as  the  assumption  itself  was  proper 
in  such  circumstances.  The  Portu¬ 
gueze  people  also  were  fully  sensible 
that  their  duty  and  their  interest  was 
the  same,  and  never  did  any  people 
act  with  more  determined  zeal  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country. 

Massena  opened  his  trenches  before 
Almeida  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
August.  While  a  false  attack  was 
made  against  the  north  of  the  town, 
2000  men  dug  the  first  paralkd  to  a 
depth  of  three  feet ;  amd  on  Sunday 
the  26th,  at  five  in  the  morning,  1 1 
batteries,  mounted  with  65  pieces  of 
cannon,  opened  their  fire.  The  gar¬ 
rison  consisted  of  5000  men,  of  whose 
spirit  no  doubt  was  entertained  ;  the 
place  was  well  provided,  and  its  works 
had  been  plac^  in  so  respectable  a 
state,  that  Lord  Wellington  felt  as¬ 
sured  it  would  delay  the  enemy  till 
hte  in  the  season,  even  if  he  should 
be  unable  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
relieving  it.  These  well-founded  ex¬ 
pectations  were  frustrated  by  one  of 
those  chances  which  sometimes  dis¬ 
concert  the  wisest  plans,  and  disap¬ 
point  the  surest  hopes  of  man.  On 
the  night  after  the  batteries  opened, 
the  large  powder  magazine  in  the 
citadel,  with  two  smaller  ones  conti- 
uous  to  it,  blew  up.  More  than 
alf  the  artillery n\en,  a  great  number 
of  the  garrison,  and  many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  perished  in  this  dreadful 
explosion  ;  many  of  the  guns  were 
dismounted,  and  the  works  were  ren¬ 
dered  no  longer  defensible,  even  if  the 
means  of  detence  had  been  left ;  but, 
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except  a  few  cartridges  for  immedi¬ 
ate  use,  and  39  barrels  of  powder  in 
the  laboratory,  the  whole  of  the  am¬ 
munition  was  destroye  d. 

Great  as  the  calamity  was,  the  evil 
would  have  been  far  more  alarming 
had  it  proceeded,  as  was  at  first  sup¬ 
posed,  from  treason  ;  but,  according 
to  the  best  information  which  could 
be  collected,  it  was  altogether  acci¬ 
dental.  The  magazine  was  bomb¬ 
proof  ;  they  were  taking  ammunition 
from  it,  when  a  shell  fell  upon  one  of 
the  carts.  The  lieutenant-governor, 
Francisco  Bernardo  da  Costa  e  Al¬ 
meida,  had  behaved  well  till  the  bat¬ 
teries  opened  ;  he  was  then  so  terrified 
that  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  bomb- 
proofs.  Having  thus  proved  himself 
a  coward,  mere  shame  made  him  a 
traitor ;  and  after  the  explosion  he 
took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to 
counteract  the  governor's  attempt  to 
hold  out  longer.  Another  traitor 
was  found  in  the  major  of  artillery, 
Fortunato  Jose  Barreiros.  He  had 
behaved  well  during  the  siege,  but 
when  he  was  sent  out  to  propose 
terms  of  capitulation,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  favour  with  the  enemy,  he 
communicated  to  him  the  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  disaster;  so  that  Massena, 
knowing  the  place  was  at  his  mercy, 
was  enabled  to  dictate  what  terms  he 
pleased.  The  garrison  were  made 
prisoners  of  war,  with  this  exception, 
that  the  militia,  having  deposited  their 
arms,  should  return  to  their  homes, 
and  not  serve  during  the  pn-sent  war. 

These  terms  were  broken  by  the 
French,  with  their  usual  perfidy.  A- 
lorna  endeavoured  to  persuaoe  the 
garrison  to  follow  his  example,  and 
take  arms  against  their  country.  Not 
an  officer  or  man  of  the  militia  was  to 
be  seduced  ;  but  Massena  ordered 
1200  of  them  by  force  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  as  a  corps  of  pioneers.  With  tne 
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regular  officers  he  was  more  success¬ 
ful.  Marshal  Beresford  particular¬ 
ized  in  his  dispatches  those  who  were 
faithful ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
there  were  others  of  the  old  leaven, -.»■ 
wretches,  who  degraded  the  army, 
and  brought  disgrace  upon  the  na¬ 
tion.  Massena  boasted  that  the  24th 
Porto  regiment  hated  the  English, 
and  that  therefore  he  should  retain  it 
in  his  service  ;  but  he  belied  his  own 
assertion,  by  saying  that  he  should 
take  good  care  to  keep  an  eye  on 
them,  and  not  to  place  them  in  im¬ 
portant  posts.  Massena  would  not 
have  trusted  'them  even  thus  far,  had 
he  not  judged  of  the  Portugueze  by 
the  traitorous  nobility  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  men,  whom  he  represented  as 
traitors,  and  forced  to  appear  as  such, 
joined  Colonel  Trant  and  Marshal 
Beresford  in  the  course  of  ten  days. 

The  Portugueze  regency  now  de¬ 
clared  Alurna  a  traitor,  and  offered  a 
reward  of  a  thousand  moidores  for 
him,  alive  or  dead.  The  Marquis  of 
Ponte  de  Lima,  the  Marquis  of  Lou- 
la,  the  Count  of  St  Miguel,  the  Count 
of  Eg^a,  Gomes  Freire  de  Andrade, 
and  D.  Jusc  Carcome  Lobo,  were 
also  declared  traitors,  and  their  pro¬ 
perty  declared  to  be  confiscated :  but 
these  traitors  had  too  many  powerful 
friends  in  the  state ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  notwithstanding  the  decree,  their 
property  remained  untouched,  in  the 
hands  of  persons  in  whom  they  could 
confide.  A  change  had  lately  taken 

Slace  in  the  Portugueze  regency.  The 
larquez  das  Minas  resigned,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  illness  which  soon  pro¬ 
ved  fatal.  The  other  two  members 
were,  the  Bishop  of  Porto,  who  was 
patriarch  elect,  and  the  Marquis  Mon- 
teiro  Mor.  Four  new  members  were 
now  added;  the  Principal  Sousa,  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  Conde  de  Liuhares,  who 


was  minister  in  Brazil,  and  to  the 
Portugueze  ambassador  in  England ; 
the  Conde  de  Redondo  ;  S.  Ricardo 
Raymundo  Nogyeira,  who  had  been 
law  professor  at  Coimbra;  and  the 
English  ambassador,  Mr  Stewart. 
Admiral  Berkeley  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  by  the  Prince  of  Bra¬ 
zil  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval, 
as  Lord  Wellington  had  been  of  the 
military  force  of,  Portugal.  There 
are  few  things  in  the  annals  of  Eng¬ 
land  more  honourable  to  the  national 
character,  than  the  perfect  confidence 
reposed  in  us  by  our  old  ally,  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  confidence 
has  been  requited.  While  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  both  countries  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  incense  the  Portugueze 
against  us,  by  telling  them  that  we 
meant  to  usurp  Portugal,  and  while 
the  enemies  of  administration  were 
traducing  and  insulting  them,  and 
crying  out  that  they  would  not  de¬ 
fend  themselves  and  could  not  be  de¬ 
fended  by  us,  and  therefore  that  we 
ought  not  to  attempt  to  defend  them, 
the  English  army  and  the  Portugueze 
people  were  acting  with  the  most  per¬ 
fect  unanimity,  for  the  common  inte¬ 
rests  and  common  safety  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Portugal. 

The  spirit  of  the  people,  with¬ 
out  which  all  other  means  of  defence 
must  have  been  ineffectual,  was  what 
England  could  neither  give  nor  take 
away  ;  but  for  the  measures  by  which 
that  spirit  was  so  directed  as  to  se¬ 
cure  its  end,  Portugal  was  indebted 
to  British  councils.  Military  and  fi¬ 
nancial  resources,  of  which  the  nation 
had  not  supposed  itself  capable,  were 
called  forth,  and  the  Portugueze  were 
addressed  by  their  rulers  in  language 
to  which  they  had  long  been  unac¬ 
customed, — the  language  of  hope  and 
confidence,  and  conscious  rectitude  at 
well  as  conscious  strength.  Like  the 
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supreme  junta,  the  regents  reminded 
the  Portugueze  of  their  heroic  ances¬ 
tors  ;  they  spoke  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  enemy,  the  inexpressible  mi¬ 
series  which  would  accompany  their 
yoke,  and  the  certainty  of  glorious 
success,  if  those  exertions  and  sacri¬ 
fices  were  made  which  the  times  re- 
uired  ;  but  the  Portugueze  regency 
id  nut,  like  the  Spaniards,  speak  to 
the  people  of  the  causes  which  had 
rendered  this  invasion  possible,  and 
produced  the  decay  of  Portugal ;  nor 
did  they  hold  out  the  promise  of  the 
restoration  of  their  rights,  the  redress 
of  their  grievances,  and  the  due  exe¬ 
cution  of  their  laws.  Such  promises 
were  not  necessary  as  excitement ;  a 
people  who  were  literally  defending 
their  hearths  and  altars,  and  fighting 
to  save  theirwives  and  daughters  from 
violation  and  butchery,  or  to  revenge 
them,  needed  no  additional  feeling  to 
goad  them  on  ;  as  pledges,  it  is  to  be 
wished  they  had  been  held  out ;  but 
the  government  had  not  the  prudt  nee 
to  think  of  reforming  itself.  In  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
it  acted  providently  and  bravely,  with 
wisdom  and  with  vigour ;  but  in  other 
things,  the  old.  leaven  discovered  it¬ 
self,  and  made  it  apparent  that  the 

Eleasure  of  the  minister  was  still  the 
iw  of  Portugal.  A  decree  was  pub¬ 
lished,  assigning  to  the  widows,  chil¬ 
dren,  or  dependent  brethren  of  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Almeida,  the  full 
pay  of  the  deceased,  and  half  pay  to 
the  families  of  those  who  were  made 
prisoners.  “  The  Prince,”  it  said, 
“  would  not  believe  that  any  of  his 
faithful  vassals  could  have  entered  the 
service  of  the  enemy  ;  and  if  any  had 
been  compelled  to  do  so,  he  trusted 
they  had  only  yielded  to  compulsion, 
with  the  purpose  of  effecting  their 
escape.  He  suspended,  therefore,  his 
justice  i  but  if  a  month  elapsed  before 
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such  persons  acquitted  themselves  by 
appeiiring,  they  would  be  considered 
as  traitors.”  Now,  the  treason  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  the  major  of 
artillery  was  open  and  undoubted : 
Lord  Wellington  had  stated  it  in  his 
dispatches  to  the  minister  at  war the 
names  of  these  wretches  were  given 
in  those  dispatches  here  in  England, 
but  suppressed  in  Portugal,  manifest¬ 
ly  out  of  favour  to  their  connections. 

In  another  respect  the  conduct  of 
the  Portugueze  regency  was  more  in- 
excuseable.  £ight-and-forty  persons, 
of  all  ranks  and  professions,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  unacquainted  with  each 
other,  were  seized  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  September,  of  whom  ten  were 
sent  to  the  Tower  of  St  Julian,  and 
,the  rest  to  the  Limoeiro,  the  common 
prison  of  the  city.  The  most  alarm¬ 
ing  rumours  were  scattered  abroad. 
A  formidable  and  extensive  conspira¬ 
cy,  it  was  said,  had  been  discovered, 
which  had  nothing  less  for  its  ob  ect 
than  a  general  massacre  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  up 
the  country  to  the  French.  These 
reports  reached  England,  and  recei¬ 
ved  their  first  contradiction  from  the 
Portugueze  government  themselves, 
who  found  it  expedient  to  declare, 
that  neither  Lord  Wellington  nor  Mr 
Stewart  had  any  part  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings  upon  this  occasion  ;  that  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  the  conspiracy,  and  of  the  arms 
which  had  been  discovered,  were  false ; 
and  that  the  individuals  who  had  been 
arrested  had  been  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom,  only  because  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  police  that  their  residence  there 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  public 
tranquillity.  Some  of  these  individuals 
were  permitted  to  come  to  England, 
others  were  sent  to  the  A  zores,  after 
they  had  suffered  every  kind  of  in¬ 
convenience,  privation,  and  indignity, 
to  the  alarm  and  distress  of  the  fa- 
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milies  of  all,  and  the  ruin  of  some  ; — 
there  was  neither  proof  nor  accusa¬ 
tion  against  them ;  the  whole,  as  a 
public  act,  was  one  of  those  freaks 
which  mark  the  unfeeling  folly  of  an 
ignorant  and  obstinate  despotism,  but 
of  which  the  secret  spring),  are  to  be 
found  in  private  malice  or  cupidity. 

The  manner  in  which  the  P  )rtu- 
guezc  government  declared,  that  nei¬ 
ther  Marshal  General  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  nor  the  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  nor  any  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  British  nation,  had  any 
part  in  these  proceedings,  nor  atiy 
previous  knowledge  of  them,  make  it 
apparent  that  the  British  general  and 
the  British  minister  disapproved  ot 
an  act  of  tyranny  which  was  thus  in 
reality  disclaimed  on  their  part.  They 
could  not  prevent  that  of  which  they 
were  not  apprized  before  it  was  done, 
nor  after  it  was  done  could  they  ex- 
ress  their  disapprobation  better  than 
y  requiring  to  have  it  thus  distinctly 
stated,  that  the  regency  had  neither 
taken  their  advice,  nor  received  their 
sanction.  But  had  the  cortes  'been 
restored,  this  injustice  would  not  have 
been  committed,  or  would  have  been 
redressed ;  and  till  the  cortes  is  re¬ 
stored,  and  with  it  the  authority  of 
the  laws,  the  Purtugueze  will  always 
be  liable  to  sucii  acts  of  capricious 
oppression.  In  this  instance  the  ini¬ 
quity  was  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
Mcause  the  v»thcr  measures  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  entitled  them  to  respect  and 
gratitude.  They  had  restored  order 
in  the  country,  brought  its  resources 
into  action,  and  their  public  acts  and 
declarations  corresponded  to  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  people.  The  ringleaders  of 
the  mutiny,  which,  in  its  consequen¬ 
ces,  had  given  Soult  possession  of 
Porto,  were  brought  to  trial  aud  con¬ 
dign  punishment ;  and  after  the  most 
impartial  examination  of  his  conduct. 
General  Bernardino  Freire  de  Andra- 


da,  who  had  been  murdered  at  Braga, 
was  declan  d  to  have  served  his  coun¬ 
try  faithfully  and  well,  and  the  me¬ 
mory  of  those  unfortunate  men  who 
had  perished  in  the  same  tumult  was 
cleared  of  all  imputation.  An  army 
more  numerous  than  Portugal  iiad 
ever  possessed,  was  formed,  equipped, 
and  disciplined ;  and  the  government, 
when  it  reminded  the  people  of  their 
strength,  did  not  fear  to  tell  them  of 
their  danger.  It  anuounceO  the  loss 
of  Almeida, — a  loss,  said  the  regents, 
greatly  to  be  lamented  for  the  death  of 
part  of  its  defenders,  and  the  unhappi- 
nessof  others,  who  have  thusfalleninto 
captivity,  but  of  little  importance  to 
the  great  cause  of  the  salvation  of 
the  country.  Wellington  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  armies  ;  Beresford  direct¬ 
ing  our  troops,  who  are  indebted  to 
him  for  their  organization  and  their 
discipline  ;  brave  soldiers,  and  a  faith¬ 
ful  people,  who  have  sworn  to  defend 
their  prince  and  their  country  to  the 
last  extremity  ; — these  are  the  bul¬ 
warks  which  defend  us,  and  these  an 
army  of  slaves,  who  are  continually 
wasting  away  by  want  and  desen  ion, 
will  never  be  able  to  beat  down. 

If  Massena  had  despised  the  allied 
armies,  as  thedespondentsin  England 
pretended,  he  would  now  have  march¬ 
ed  through  Gastello  Branco,  Abran- 
tes,  and  Santarem,  direct  upon  Lis¬ 
bon,  leaving  Lord  Wellington  beh  nd 
him  ;  but  Massena  remembered  the 
fate  of  Junot,  and  had  tor  much  re¬ 
spect  for  the  enemy  who  was  oppo¬ 
sed  to  him.  His  hope  was  to  bring 
against  him  a  greatly  superior  force, 
such  as  should  either  defeat  him  in 
the  field,  or  make  him  fly  before,  in 
the  hope  of  escaping  to  his  ships. 
For  this  purpose,  the  French  gene¬ 
ral  concentrated  his  army,  and  Lo'-d 
Wellington,  aware  of  his  object,  be¬ 
gan  to  retreat  towards  Coi”  bra  deli¬ 
berately,  and  with  such  evident  fore- 
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thought  and  determination,  that  the 
retrograde  movement  did  not  in  the 
■lightest  degree  abate  the  spirits  of 
the  army.  No  stores  were  abandon* 
ed,  no  men  and  horses  foundered ; 
the  operations  were  all  performed 
with  ease )  the  soldiers  suffered  no 
privations,  and  underwent  no  unne¬ 
cessary  fatigue  ;  the  inhabitants  re¬ 
tired  under  their  protection,  and  as¬ 
sisted  them  in  breaking  up  the  brid¬ 
ges,  destroying  the  mills,  and  lay¬ 
ing  waste  the  country  ;  so  that 
Massena  found  a  desert  as  he  advan¬ 
ced.  The  very  few  peasantry  who 
ventured  to  remain  in  their  houses 
•oon  repented  their  infatuation  in 
trusting  to  French  humanity,  when 
they  saw  their  women  violated  in  pub¬ 
lic.  Massena’s  soldiers,  however,  had 
little  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
devilish  cruelty  upon  their  advance  ; 
he  complained  that  women  and  child¬ 
ren  and  old  men  all  fled  before  him, 
and  that  not  even  a  guide  was  to  be 
found  in  any  place.  In  the  town  of 
Celorico  he  found  but  two  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  nothing  but  bare  walls. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Almei¬ 
da  to  Coimbra  :  One  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Mondego,  by  way  of 
Pinhel,  Trancoso,  and  Vizeu  ;  the 
other  on  the  south  or  left  side,  by 
Celorico,  Penalva,  and  Ponte  de  Mar¬ 
cella.  .  Massena  had  thirteen  days 
provisions  with  him  when  he  left  Al¬ 
meida  ;  his  aim  was  to  make  himsdf 
master  of  Coimbra,  and  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  fertile  country  about 
it.  With  this  view  he  crossed  and 
re-crossed  the  Mondego ;  but  Lord 
Wellington  still  interposed.  On  the 
26th  of  S''ptember,  the  British  army 
was  collected  upon  the  Serra  de  Bu- 
saco,  with  Ney  and  Regnier’s  divi¬ 
sion  s  in  their  front.  By  turning  the 
left  of  the  British  position,  Massena 

*  See  Omnutna,  Voi.  11. 
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could  avoid  the  Serra  de  Busaco,  and 
reach  Coimbra  by  the  high  road  to 
Porto ;  but  this  was  a  circuitous  route, 
and  he  determined  to  attack  Lord 
Wellington,  reiving  upon  the  com¬ 
parative  insignificance  of  the  English 
in  number,  and  upon  the  assurance  of 
Alorna  and  the  other  traitors,  that 
the  Portugueze  would  fly  at  the  first 
appear'ance  of  an  enemy. 

Busaco,  which  was  now  to  become  fa¬ 
mous  in  British  history,  had  long  been 
a  venerable  name  in  Portugal.  It  is 
the  only  place  in  that  kingdom  where 
the  barefooted  Carmelites  possessed 
what,  in  their  language,  is  called  a 
desart,  an  establishment  where  those 
brethren  whose  devotion  flics  to  the 
highest  pitch,  may  at  once  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  the  eremite,  with  the 
security  of  the  coenobite  life ;  one  of 
those  *  places  where  man  has  con¬ 
verted  an  earthly  paradise  into  a  pur¬ 
gatory  for  himself,  but  where  super¬ 
stition  almost  seems  sanctifiedbyevery 
thing  around  it.  The  solitude  and  si¬ 
lence  of  Busaco  were  now  to  be  bro¬ 
ken  by  events,  in  which  its  hermits, 
dead  as  they  were  to  the  world,  might 
be  permitted  to  feel  all  the  agitation 
of  worldly  hope  and  fear.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  and  Portugueze  army  was  posted 
along  the  ridge,  extending  nearly  eight 
miles,  and  forming  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  whose  extreme  points  embra¬ 
ced  every  part  of  the  enemy’s  posi¬ 
tion,  and  from  whence  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  enemy  below  could  be 
immediately  observed.  On  the  26th, 
the  light  troops  on  both  sides  were 
engaged  throughout  the  line ;  at  six 
on  the  following  morning,  the  French 
made  two  desperate  attacks  upon 
Lord  Wellington’s  position  ;  one  on 
the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of 
the  highest  point  of  the  Serra  ;  this 
spot  is  remarkable,  ascommandingone 

for  an  accoimt  of  this  place. 
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of  the  most  extensire  views  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  on  the  very  summit  stands  a 
cross,  planted  upon  a  basis  of  masonry 
of  such  magnitude,  that  it  is  said 
three  thousand  carts  of  stone  were 
used  in  the  work.  One  division  of 
French  infantry  gained  the  top  of 
the'  ridge,  and  was  driven  back  with 
the  bayonet ;  another  division,  far¬ 
ther  on  the  right,  was  repulsed  be¬ 
fore  it  could  reach  the  top.  On  the 
left  they  made  their  attack  with  three 
divisions,  only  one  of  which  made  any 
progress  toward  the  summit,  and  this 
was  charged  with  the  bayonet  and  dri¬ 
ven  down  with  immense  loss.  Some  of 
the  Portugueze,  charging  a  superior 
force,  got  so  wedged  in  among  them, 
that  they  had  not  room  to  use  their 
bayonets ;  they  turned  up  the  butt 
ends  of  their  muskets  and  plied  them 
with  such  vigour,  as  completely  to 
clear  the  way. 

Victoriesof  greater  result  have  been 
gained  in  Portugal,  but  never  was 
there  a  battle  fought  of  more  eventual 
importance  to  the  conquerors ;  for  the 
Portugueze  soldiers,  whom  the  F rench 
despised,  whom  the  despondents  in 
England  insulted,  and  whom  perhaps 
many  of  the  British  army  distrusted, 
but  upon  whom  the  success  of  the 
war  was  to  depend,  established  this 
day  their  character  for  courage  and 
for  discipline,  and  proved,  that  how¬ 
ever  the  government  had  degjeneratcd, 
the  people  were  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Nuno  Alvares.  Lord  Wei- 
lington  bore  testimony  to  their  me¬ 
rit  ;  he  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  more  gallant  attack  than  that 
which  they  made  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had  reached  the  ridge  of  the 
Serra  ;  they  were  worthy,  n  said,  of 
contending  in  the  same  ranks  with 
British  troops  in  that  good  cause, 
which  they  afforded  the  best  hopes  of 
saving.  They  obtained  a  more  cu¬ 
rious  acknowledgment  of  their  good 


conduct  from  Junot.  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  he  said,  had  practised  a  ruse  de 
guerre,  and  deceived  his  enemies  by 
dressing  Englishmen  in  Portugueze 
uniforms.  The  loss  of  the  British  on 
this  memorable  day,  was  107  killed, 
493  wounded,  31  prisoners  ;  of  the 
Portugueze,  90  killed,  ,(>12  wounded, 
20  prisoners  ;  of  the  French,  Gene¬ 
ral  Simon,  3  colonels,  33  officers,  and 
250  men  were  taken,  and  2(X)0  left 
dead  upon  the  field  ;  this  was  known, 
because,  after  the  battle,  Massena 
sent  a  flag  of  truce,  requesting  per¬ 
mission  to  bury  his  dead  (  the  re¬ 
quest  was  refused,  and  they  were  bu¬ 
ried  by  the  conquerors ;  the  number 
of  wounded  was  not  at  first  ascertain¬ 
ed,  but  the  prisoners  and  deserters 
agreed  in  declaring  that  it  was  very 
great.  25,000  French  were  engaged. 
Massena  directed  their  operations  in 
person.  Theprisonersandthe  dead  had 
in  their  knapsacks  unground  maize. 
Soon  after  the  action  a  flag  of  truce 
was  sent  to  the  British  head  quarters 
with  General  Simon’s  baggage,  and  a 
young  Spanish  woman,  in  male  attire, 
whom  he  had  carried  off  from  Madrid. 

The  enemy  made  no  attempt  to 
renew  the  attack.  Some  little  skir¬ 
mishing  with  his  light  troops  took 
place  the  following  day,  while  he  mo¬ 
ved  a  large  body  of  infantry  and  ca¬ 
valry  from  the  left  of  his  centre  to  the 
rear,  from  whence  the  cavalry  were 
seen  in  march  along  the  road  leading 
from  Mortagoa  over  the  mountain 
toward  Porto.  By  this  road  Lord 
Wellington  had  foreseen  that  Massena 
would  attempt  to  turn  his  left,  and 
had  directed  Colonel  Trant,  wflotwith 
the  militia,  was  actively  employed  upon 
the  flanks  and  in  the  rear  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  to  march  to  Sardao,  and  occupy 
the  mountains.  It  so  happened,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  general  officer  who 
commanded  in  the  north,  sent  him 
round  by  Porto,  because  the  interrae- 
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diate  point  of  St  Pedro  de  Sul  was 
occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  Trai  t  therefore,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  utmost  effortH,  did  not 
reach  Sardao  till  the  night  of  the 
28th,  after  the  French  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  ground.  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  therefore,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  reach  Coimbra  before  him, 
now  having  it  in  their  power  to  bring 
him  to  action  where  he  might  not 
wish  to  engage,  withdrew  from  Bu- 
saco.  Massena,  as  had  been  expi  ct- 
ed,  broke  up  just  before  midnight 
on  the  28th  ;  his  advanced  guard  was 
at  Avelans  the  next  day,  on  the  rond 
from  Porto  to  Coimbra,  and  his  whole 
army  was  seen  in  march  through  the 
mountains.  The  allied  troops  were 
then  in  the  vale  of  the  Mond‘  go,  and 
on  the  thirtieth  had  all  cri<ssed  to  the 
south  side  of  that  river,  except  the 
advanced  guard,  which  remained  at 
Coimbra  till  the  inl^abitantshad  time 
to  remove  themselves  and  their  effects. 
They,  after  they  had  carried,  off  all 
that  they  could,  desired  the  soldiers 
to  take  what  they  were  able,  then 
threw  the  bttle  provisions  which  re¬ 
mained  into  the  river,  and  destroyed 
whatever  else  could  be  of  use  to  the 
invaders. 

The  French  advanced  guard  ap 
pea  led  in  front  of  Coimbra  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  SOih  ;  the  next  day 
Lord  Wellington  crossed  the  Monde- 

fo,  and  continued  his  retreat,  falling 
ack  upon  Leiria,  while  General  Hill 
with  his  corps  retired  by  way  of  £s- 

nhal,  upon  Thomar.  The  army 
ted  on  the  fourth.  Massena,  lea¬ 
ving  his  wounded  and  his  hospital  in 
Coimbra,  advanced  in  pursuit ;  a  few 
skirmishes  of  cavalry  were  all  that 
occurred,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
French  were  taught  with  what  ene¬ 
mies  they  had  to  coi  tend,  till  Lord 
Wellington  reached  the  position,  in 


front  of  Torres  Vedras,  which,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
he  had  chosen  ;  and  Massena,  instead 
of  driving  the  English  into  the  si  a, 
found  himself  opposedby  lines,  which, 
defei  ded  as  they  were  by  th»  tr  ops 
whom  he  had  tried  at  Busaco,  he  ki«  w 
to  be  impregnable.  Early  in  the  year, 
it  had  been  stated  in  the  newspapers, 
that  men  were  at  work  m  fortify  ing 
this  post,  and  yet  the  English  were 
as  much  surprised  as  Ma  sena,  when 
Lord  Wellington,  having  thus  reach¬ 
ed  his  own  ground,  defied  the  gr<  at- 
est  power  which  France  could  pos¬ 
sibly  bring  against  him.  The  lines 
extended  from  the  sea  on  one  side, 
to  the  Tagus  on  the  other  ;  and  Ro- 
mana,  as  had  been  concerted,  brought 
his  army  fr<  m  Extremadura,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  British  and  Portu- 
giieze  in  their  defence. 

If  Massena  and  his  army,  who  had 
looked  on  with  confidence  to  the  plun¬ 
der  of  Lisbon,  felt  their  hopes  aba¬ 
ted  at  sight  of  this  obstacle  in  their 
front,  the  first  news  which  thi  y  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  rear  was  not  of  a 
natu<e  to  encourage  then  ;  Colonel 
Trant,  finding  himself,  through  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  he  could  not  pre¬ 
vent,  too  late  to  occupy  Sardao,  and 
impede  the  march  of  the  enemy  upon 
Coimbra,  concerted  an  attack  upon 
the  detachment  which  they  had  left 
in  that  city.  Fur  this  pur- 
ose  he  marched  to  Mial-  Oct.  6. 
ada,  to  join  the  corps  under 
Brigaditr-General  Miller  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Wilson.  In  this  he  was  disappoint¬ 
ed  ;  the  country  around  Busaco  ha¬ 
ving  been  entirely  exhausted,  these 
corps  were  delayed  for  want  of  sup¬ 
plies,  and  their  cavalry  was  so  fa¬ 
tigued  that  they  could  not  advance 
rapidly.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  any 
delay  might  give  the  enemy  leisure 
to  prepare  for  defence,  whereas  it 
10 
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was  probable  that  at  this  moment 
tliej  Md  no  apprehension  of  an  at- 
uck,and  were  ignorant  that  any  troops 
were  so  near  them.  Mealhada  is 
scarcely  twelve  miles  from  Coimbra, 
and  by  a  rapid  movement  they  might 
be  surprised.  Trant  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  march  upon  the  city  with  his 
own  division.  At  a  small  distance 
from  Fornos  he  fell  in  with 
Oct.  6.  a  detachment  of  the  enemy, 
cut  them  off  from  Coimbra, 
and  mad^risoners  all  who  were  not 
killed.  Then  he  ordered  his  cavalry 
to  advance  at  a  gallop  by  the  principal 
road,  cross  the  bridge  of  the  Monde- 
go,  and  take  post  on  the  road  to  Lis¬ 
bon  ;  thus  cutting  off  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  French  army  and 
the  garrison.  The  infantry  meantime 
entered  the  city,  and  after  a  contest 
of  an  hour,  the  enemy  surrendered  at 
discretion,  upon  a  promise  of  being 
protected  from  the  peasantry. 

Above  5000  French  were  made 
prisoners  by  this  well-timed  and  im¬ 
portant  enterprize.  All  the  wounded 
who  had  not  dropt  on  the  way  from 
Busaco  had  been  left  here,  but  very 
many  never  reached  Coimbra :  3500 
muskets  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
were  charged,  and  from  this  the  n  umber 
of  effective  men  may  be  estimated.  A 
great  quantityof  cattle  and  sheep  were 
found,  which  the  enemy  had  collect¬ 
ed.  Their  commissary  general  had 
bet'll  left  as  governor,  and  in  his  as 
well  as  in  the  hospital  department, 
Massena  suffered  a  loss  whieh  was  se¬ 
verely  felt.  Colonel  Trant  found  more 
difficulty  in  protecting  the  French 
than  in  taking  them  prisoners ;  the 
militia  and  armed  peasants  under  his 
command  were  exasperated  almost  to 
madness  by  the  conduct  of  this  bru¬ 
tal  enemy,  whose  route  from  Pinhel 
might  be  traced  by  the  smoke  of 
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burning  villages.  Coimhra  itself  af¬ 
forded  a  spectacle  sufficient  to  excite 
the  bitterest  feelings  of  indignation 
and  vengeance.  That  flourishing  city, 
the  population  of  which  is  estimated 
at  20,000,  was,  by  the  account  of  the 
F rench  themselves,  deserted  when  they 
entered  it  t  out  of  such  a  population 
there  must,  however,  have  been  ma- 
ny  whom  it  was  not  possible  to  re¬ 
move  ;  age  and  sickness  would  detain 
some,  duty  would  bind  others  to  the 
sick  and  the  aged ;  while  many,  in  the 
fear  of  casting  themselves  upon  the 
world  as  wanderers,  and  the  hope,  that, 
by  remaining  with  their  property,  they 
might  preserve  a  part,  whereas  if  they 
abandoned  it  all  would  be  lost,  would 
resolve  to  wait  for  the  evil  under  their 
own  roofs,  or  hesitate  whether  to  quit 
them  till  it  was  too  late.  These  un¬ 
happy  persons  found  no  protection 
from  the  old  established  laws  of  war. 
“  When,”  said  the  Portugueze,  dkl 
those  laws  authorize  the  violation  of 
women,  the  slaughter  of  the  aged,  and 
other  defenceless  inhabitants  of  places 
which  made  no  resistance,  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  men  who  were  accounted 
rich,  only  because  they  did  not  fur¬ 
nish  that  quantity  of  money  which 
it  was  said  they  possessed  i  Of  all 
these  atrocities,  and  of  others  still 
more  execrable,  examples  were  given 
in  the  city  of  Coimbra  alone.” 

”  Nothing,”  Colonel  Trant  said, 
«<  could  exceed  the  state  of  misery  in 
which  hefoundthatcity.  TheFrench, 
after  their  dreadful  outrages  upon  the 
people,  had  ransacked  every  house, 
and  church,  and  public  builmng ;  in 
pure  wantonness  they  had  set  hre  to 
some,  and  they  had  heaped  up  in  the 
streets,  in  the  greatest  disorder,all  the 
provisions  that  the  army  could  not 
carry  with  it.”  About  800  of  Trant's 
men  were  natives  of  Coimbra  and  its 
district ;  they  were  surrounded  by  their 
+  2© 
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wretched  relations  and  friends,  and 
twice  theybroke  through  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  to  take  vengeance  upon 
the  villains  who  were  now  in  their 
power.  Nothing  but  the  greatest 
exertions  on  the  part  of  Trant,  and 
the  respect  in  which  he  was  deserved¬ 
ly  held,  saved  these  wretches  from  the 
fate  which  they  so  righteously  deser¬ 
ved  ;  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
repressing  the  first  movements  of  a 
people  so  wantonly  and  cruelly  wrong¬ 
ed,  he  found  it  necessary  to  escort 
<he  prisoners  himself  to  Porto,  belie¬ 
ving  that  nothing  but  his  presence 
comd  possibly  preserve  them. 

The  recovery  of  Coimbra  was  se¬ 
verely  felt  by  Massena ;  instead  of 
having  a  strong  garrison  in  that  im¬ 
portant  quarter,  occupicdin  collecting 
•tores  for  him,  and  keeping  down  that 
part  of  the  country,  or  at  least  em¬ 
ploying  the  Portugueze  forcesin  those 
districts,  he  was  nbw  annoyed  by  a 
successful  enemy  in  his  rear,  while  in 
front  he  saw  a  formidable  force  in  a 
position  which  it  was  hopeless  to  at¬ 
tack.  Lord  Wellington's  lines  ex¬ 
tended  from  Peniche  and  Torres  Ve- 
dras  to  Alhandra ;  being  thus  flank¬ 
ed  by  the  sea  on  the  left,  and  the  Ta¬ 
gus  on  the  right.  His  head-quarters 
were  at  the  Quinta  de  Pero  Negro, 
near  Encharadas.  Marshal  Beresrord 
was  at  Sobral.  General  Hill  com¬ 
manded  on  the  right,  having  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Alhandra;  General  Picton 
on  the  left,  at  Torres  Vedras.  The 
advanced  guard,  under  General  Leith, 
was  at  Ribaldeira,  and  the  Lusitanian 
Legion,  whfich  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had 
raised,  new  under  Baron  Eben,  was  at 
Runa,  in  sight  of  the  French  encamp¬ 
ment.  Frigates  and  gun-boats  were 
stationed  from  Sacaven  upwards,  and 
a  battalion  of  seamen  was  formed  to 
serve  on  shore!  n  defending  the  lines. 
Land  service  ta  these  men  was  a  per¬ 


fect  jubilee.  They  had  the  town  of 
Alhandra  to  themselves,  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  all  left  it ;  and  there 
they  sat  in  large  arm-chairs,  two  cen¬ 
turies  old,  in  the  open  streets,  smo¬ 
king  and  drinking,  while  they  were 
off  guard. 

TTant  was  at  Ourem,  in  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  ;  their  right  flank  was 
annoyed  by  the  garrison  of  Peniche, 
and  by  the  Portugueze  General  Ba- 
cellar,  from  Obidos.  Abrantes  was 
garrisoned  behind  them,  and  Silveira, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Beira,  cut  off  their 
communication  with  Castille.  Mas¬ 
sena  was  too  strong  in  numbers  ta 
be  beaten  without  a  greater  ex  pence 
of  lives  than  Lord  Wellington  could 
afford  :  the  British  gener^  therefore 
trussed  to  famine,  and  to  that  worry, 
ing  system  of  national  warfare  which 
no  army  can  withstand.  Famine  would 
soon  have  done  his  work,  if  his  pre¬ 
cautions  and  the  orders  of  the  regency 
had  been  duly  observed,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  completely  cleared  before  the  enemy 
approached ;  but  here  he  was  thwart¬ 
ed  by  the  old  vices  of  the  government. 
The  local  magistrates  took  no  mea¬ 
sures  for  enforcing  these  orders,  or 
their  measures  were  inadequate :  while 
the  danger  was  at  a  distance,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  hope  that  it  might  be  avert¬ 
ed,  or  at  least  that  it  would  not  reach 
their  particular  district.  But  Massena 
derived  the  greater  part  of  his  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  stores  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  had  buried,  that  they  might  not 
be  obliged  to  sell  them  below  the 
market  price,  and  at  long  credit  to  the 
commissaries.  Servants,  who  had  as¬ 
sisted  in  burying  the  grain,  were  bri¬ 
bed  to  discover  it ;  and  indeed  when 
this  was  not  done,  there  was  little 
chance  of  its  escaping  the  search  of 
the  French,  who  have  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  plunder  that  they  pro¬ 
ceed  in  their  search  for  booty  of  every 
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kind  upon  a  regular  system.  A  ham*  now  make  part  of  their  regimental 
mer  and  a  small  saw  usually  make  equipments,  are  a  later  invention  of 
part  of  a  French  soldier's  baggage,  .  Marmont’s,  suggested,  perhaps,  by 
that  he  may  have  his  tools  at  nand  the  inconvenience  which  Massena  sut* 
when  the  work  of  pillage  begins,  fered  from  this  cause.  They  bruised 
Every  piece  of  furniture  in  which  the  com,  and  then  boiled  it,  and  they 
there  can  be  any  places  of  conceal-  roasted  the  maize ;  the  grapes  and 
ment,  these  disciplined  plunderers  later  fruits  also  had  not  been  gather- 
break  open  from  behind ;  so  that  no  ed  in  before  their  irruption ;  and  these 
contrivanceof  this  kind  escapes  them :  various  resources  enabled  them  to 
having  satisfied  themselves  that  no-  maintain  their  ground,  which  they 
thing  in  the  house  can  be  hidden  from  could  not  possibly  have  done  for  ma- 
them  above  ground,  they  proceed  to  ny  days,  had  the  country  been  effec- 
inquire  whether  any  thing  has  been  tually  cleared  before  them,  according 
buried.  They  examine  whether  there  to  Lord  Wellington's  purpose.  His 
is  any  new  masonry,  behind  which  enemies  in  En^and  soon  began  to 
valuables  may  have  been  secreted ;  if  raise  an  alarm,  **  that  Lisbon,  not 
any  part  of  the  cellar  or  grou.nd  floor  Massena,  was  in  danger  of  famine  ;  he 
appears  uneven,  they  dig  it  up;  where  could  drive  in  upon  our  lines  the  po- 
there  is  no  such  indication,  they  pour  pulation  of  the  surrounding  country 
water  upon  the  ground,  and  if  it  be  to  increase  our  difficulties,  and  to  re¬ 
absorbed  in  one  place  faster  than  an-  lieve  his  own  could  send  his  foraging 
other,  there  they  break  the  earth.  In  parties  into  an  immense  track  of  coun- 
Germany,  it  is  said,  they  broke  open  try  as  yet  untouched.  England, 
the  vaults  in  the  churches,  and  search-  meantime,  must  send  out  not  merely 
ed  the  graves  in  the  church  yards,  regiment  after  regiment,  but  cargo 
While  the  house-search  is  going  on,  after  cargo  of  grain  throughout  the 
one  of  the  party  keeps  his  eye  fixed  winter ;  and  what  if  the  bar  of  the 
upon  theowner,  if  he  be  in  their  hands,  Tagus  should  be  locked  up  by  adverse 
to  observe  by  the  changes  of  hit  coun-  winds  ?  Massena,  we  might  be  sure, 
tenance  whether  the  others  are  near  with  the  talents  and  prudence  univer- 
the  spot  in  which  he  has  concealed  sally  ascribed  to  him,  did  not  act  with- 
his  money.  The  brutality  of  their  out  a  confident  prospect  of  success.* 
personal  searches  is  too  horrid  to  be  It  had  been  said  in  the  Gazette,  that 
related.  he  possessed  only  the  ground  on  which 

All  concealed  stores  were  soon  dis-  his  army  stood  ;  this  was  an  erratUniy 
covered  by  experienced  free-booters  where  for  Massena,  we  ought  to  read 
like  these.  The  peasantry  universal-  Wellington.  Our  situation  in  Portu- 
ly  employ  oxen  for  draught,  and  ma-  gal  would  become  infinitely  more  dis- 
ny  of  these  fell  into  their  hands  ;  but  agreeable  than  his,  even  if  he  did  not, 
the  cattle  were  soon  consumed,  be-  bringing  his  whole  force  to  bear  on 
cause  the  French  fed  more  upon  ani-  one,  two,  or  three  points,  by  his  supe¬ 
rnal  food  than  they  were  wont  to  do,  rior  numbers  thus  concentrated,break 
for  want  of  bread,  the  mills  having  the  lines  in  which  Lord  Wellington’s 
been  destroyed.  Handmills,  which  army  was  so  much  drawn  out.  He 

*  The  Terras  Vadet,  this  writer  says,  was  a  most  favourable  position ;  and  when  hr 
had  learnt  to  spell  the  words,  he  talked  of  piercing  through  the  Torrat  Vedras. 
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would  have  the  most  productive  part 
of  the  kingdom  open  to  him  ;  we 
should  have  only  Lisbon  and  its  vici> 
nity,  with  the  whole  Portugueze  ar¬ 
my  to  maintain,  as  well  as  the  British ; 
nay,  with  the  whole  population  of 
Lisbon,  increased  by  the  fugitives 
who  had  taken  asylum  there,  deprived 
of  their  usual  resources,  and  thrown 
upon  us  even  for  daily  bread  !  What 
a  delicate  and  irksome  part  then  would 
our  troops  have  to  support,  if  they 
were  to  pass  the  winter  upon  those 
mountains,  possessing  no  part  of  Por> 
tugal  but  that  in  which  they  were 
posted,  incessantly  harassed  by  the 
French  in  their  front,  with  a  Portu* 
gueze  army  double  their  own  num¬ 
ber  within  their  lines,  and  a  starving 
metropolis  in  their  rear  ?  The  French 
had  obviously  the  advantage ;  they 
could  remain  in  their  post  as  long  or 
as  short  a  time  as  they  pleased  :  they 
could  retire  and  return  at  their  dis¬ 
cretion.  They  might  wjut  for  the 
reinforcements  which  the  despot  their 
master  might  draw  to  their  aid  from 
every  quarter  of  subjected  Europe  : 
they  were  likely  to  accumulate,  while 
the  British  must  in  thenatureof  things 
decrease.  Massena  was  in  truth  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  game  he  had  to  play.  The 
most  disastrous  thing  that  could  hap¬ 
pen  to  us,  next  to  positive  defeat, 
would  be  the  necessity  of  keeping  our 
positions  on  these  heights  for  the 
winter ;  and  we  trust,”  said  these  sa¬ 
pient  and  hopeful  directors  of  public 
opinion,  we  trust  that  we  shall  not 
have  to  incur  that  calamity !  Lord 
Wellington  may  re-embark  his  troops 
without  much  molestation,  and  rather 
than  he  should  be  driven  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  continuing  in  these  posi¬ 
tions  for  the  winter,  we  confess,  we 
wish  that  he  were  re-embarked.” 


Such  was  the  policy  which  the 
party  of  the  despondents  recommend¬ 
ed,  and  which  they  were  ready  to 
have  pursued,  if  they  had  obtained 
that  power  which  circumstances,  as 
unforeseen  as  they  were  melancholy, 
seemed  at  this  *  time  to  put  within 
their  reach.  At  Lisbon,  meantime, 
the  utmost  confidence  was  felt :  there 
the  people  knew  the  nature  of  their 
country,  and  the  spirit  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  relied  with  perfect  faith 
upon  the  skill  of  Lord  Wellington, 
and  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the 
allied  armies.  Such  was  the  perfect 
security  which  they  felt  behind  his 
impregnable  lines,  that  parties  went 
up  to  Alhandra  to  see  them,  as  idlers 
Hock  from  London  to  a  review  upon 
Blackheath.  Frequent  skirmi^es 
took  place  in  the  flank  and  in  the 
rear  oi  the  French  encampment ;  but 
the  piquets,  by  one  of  ' those  agree¬ 
ments  which  common  interest  will  oc¬ 
casionally  produce  between  mortal 
enemies,  did  not  fire  u{>on  each  other ; 
and  this  gave  occasion  to  some  of  those 
old  humanities,  by  which  war  was  at 
once  mitigated  and  ennobled,  before 
the  Corsican  and  his  remorseless 
agents  brought  back  the  cruelties  of 
a  barbarous  age.  A  French  piquet, 
in  front  of  the  piquet  of  the  y2d  re¬ 
giment,  had  a  bullock  which  they 
were  about  to  kill  for  their  dinners ; 
the  animal  broke  loose,  and  ran  into 
the  neutral  ground,  when  he  was 
brought  down  by  an  English  shot, 
and  dropped  within  the  lines.  While 
the  men  were  in  the  act  of  cutting  up 
their  prize,  two  of  the  enemy  came 
forward  without  arms,  and  waving 
white  handkerchiefs.  Under  these 
extempore  flags  of  truce,  they  brought 
a  message  from  their  officer,  begging 
to  have  part  of  the  beef,  and  saying 


•  November. 
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he  was  sure  the  English  were  too  ge« 
nerouB  to  deprive  his  men  of  the  on¬ 
ly  provisions  they  had  for  the  day. 
They  were  sent  back  with  half  the 
beefy  and  a  present  of  several  loaves 
of  white  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  rum. 
The  piquets  became  so  familiar,  that 
some  of  our  men  went  and  drank  wine 
with  the  enemy,  till  an  order  was  is¬ 
sued  to  forbid  it. 

As  for  the  apprehensions  of  a  fa¬ 
mine  in  Lisbon,  they  originated  in 
pure  ignorance.  For  many^  years 
past  that  city  had  been  supplied  with 
com  for  eight  months  of  the  twelve 
from  foreign  markets.  That  portion 
of  country  from  which  it  receives  all 
its  garden  produce  was  within  the 
British  lines  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
the  river,  Alentejo  and  Algarve  were 
free  from  the  enemy  ;  and  the  latter 
fertile  province,  with  that  part  of  the 
former  which  is  considered  as  the 
granary  of  the  south  of  Portugal, 
perfectly  secure  from  them,  unless  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  were  effect¬ 
ed.  There  was  necessarily  great  dis¬ 
tress  at  Lisbon,  so  many  families  ha¬ 
ving  been  driven  there  who  were  total¬ 
ly  aestitute  ;  but  their  distress  was  al¬ 
leviated  materially  by  the  care  of  the 
government,  and  by  the  character  of 
a  religion  in  which  alms-giving  is 
ranked  so  high  in  the  scale  of  reli¬ 
gious  virtues,  and  in  the  regular  com¬ 
pensation  for  sin.  Thousands  of  these 
poor  fugitives  were  hutted  in  the  open 
country  ;  many  were  sent  across  the 
river,  and  they  who  came  from  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  were  freed 
from  the  French  returned  home. 
Previsions  were  dear,  but  there  was 
nefi^'  r  danger  nor  dread  of  famine ; 
the  A^arbary  coast  was  close  at  hand  ; 
the  American  embargo  did  not  extend 
to  Portugal,  and  the  supply  of  wheat 
soon  kept  pace  with  the  demand. 

Massena  made  several  ineffectual 


attempts  to  relieve  himself  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  Tagus :  but  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  was  in  arms  against  him  ;  and  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Fane  had  been  detached, 
with  a  sufficient  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  to  repel  any  attempt  which 
the  enemy  had  the  means  of  ma¬ 
king.  He  threatened  to  destroy  the 
little  town  of  Chamusca,  if  the  boats 
thei^  were  not  sent  over ;  upon  which 
the  peasants  set  fire  to  them.  He 
threw  bridges  across  the  Zezere,  re¬ 
connoitred  Abrantes,  which  he  found 
too  well  protected  to  be  attacked, 
and,  under  cover  of  that  operation, 
moved  a  detachment  toward  Villa 
Velha,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tagus,  a 
well-known  point  in  the  military  his¬ 
tory  of  Portugal :  finding  the  bridge 
destroyed,  the  French  returned  to 
Sobreira-Fermosa.  Massena  had  early 
applied  for  reinforcements,  for  death 
and  desertion  were  thinning  his  troops 
so  rapidly,  that,  without  a  considera¬ 
ble  addition  of  numbers,  he  knew  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  his 
ground  in  Portugal,  till  a  plan  of  co- 
operation  with  Soult  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  on  which  his  only  possibi¬ 
lity  of  success  depended.  At  length, 
after  remaining  a  month  with  his  r^ht 
at  Sobral,  and  his  left  upon  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  in  front  of  the  British  lines,  the 
country  which  he  had  oc¬ 
cupied  was  entirriy  ex-  Nov.  14. 
hausted,  and  he  broke  up 
in  the  night  to  better  his  quarters  for 
the  winter,  falling  back  to  Santarem  ; 
a  movement  so  ably  conducted,  that 
not  above  400  prisoners  were  lost 
during  the  operation.  During  the 
month  which  he  remained  in  this  po¬ 
sition,  it  is  asserted  that  he  lost  nearly 
3800  men  by  desertion. 

The  French  were  not  satisfied  with 
their  general’s  inactivity.  Over  the 
door  of  his  quarters  in  Alenquer, 
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these  words  were  found  when  the 
English  entered  the  town  ;  “  Here 
was  the  lodging  of  the  Prince  of  Ess* 
ling,  who  has  made  more  noise  in 
beating  the  drum,  than  in  beating  the 
£ngli»  and  Portugueze  alluding 
to  his  history,  for  it  has  been  said  that 
he  entered  the  army  as  a  drummer. 
But  Massena,  in  ail  his  conduct,  dis¬ 
played  great  military  talents,  and  by 
this  movement  he  placed  his  army  in 
good  quarters,  commanding  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Extremadura.  This 
could  not  have  happened  if  Lord 
Wellington  had  been  strong  enough 
to  have  occupied  Santarem.  General 
Hill  was  now  sent  across  the  Tagus 
with  his  division,  to  watch  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy  from  Mugem, 
Almeirim,  and  Chamusca,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  shore,  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  took  up  a  position  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Maior  ;  Lord  Wellington’s  head¬ 
quarters  being  at  Cartaxo.  Massena’s 
position  was  too  strong  and  too  well 
fortified  to  be  attacked  without  risk¬ 
ing  a  greater  loss  than  the  British  ar¬ 
my  could  afford  ;  and  here  the  French 
general  waited  for  his  expected  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  for  the  movements 
which  were  to  be  made  on  the  side  of 
Alentejo.  Gardanne’s  division,  which 
had  entered  Portugal  to  join  him,  and 
was  at  one  time  within  three  leagues 
of  his  troops  on  the  left  of  theZezere, 
being  harassed  by  the  ordtnanza, 
returned  to  the  frontiers  in  a  manner 
which, Lord  Wellingtonsaid,  hadeve- 
ry  appearance,  and  was  attended  by 
ail  the  consequences,  of  a  precipitate 
and  forced  retreat.  Late  m  Deci  m- 
ber  this  division  formed  a  junction 
with  Drouet’s  corps,  composing  to¬ 
gether  a  force  of  from  15  to  17,000 
men,  and  re-entered  Portugal  by  the 


valley  of  the  Mondego  ;  they  made  no 
attempt  upon  Coimbra,  and  Drouet, 
fixing  his  head- quarters  at  Leyria, 
formed  a  line  with  Massena,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  sea  to  the  Tagus  at 
Punhete. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  If  this  be 
termed  the  defence  of  a  country,” 
said  the  despondents,  **  the  Portu¬ 
gueze  or  any  other  people  may  well 
exclaim,  God  preserve  us  from  such 
defenders!”  “The  campaign,”  they 
predicted,  “  would  be  renewed  in 
February,  with  such  an  accumulation 
of  force  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  as 
must  make  the  protection  even  of  Lis¬ 
bon  hopeless,  much  less  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  peninsula.”  “They  knew 
how  galling  it  must  be  to  the  pride 
of  the  nation  thus  to  be  foiled,  and 
thus,  in  expedition  after  expedition, 
to  see  the  treasures  and  the  blood  of 
their  countrymen  squandered  in  vain  ; 
but  if  the  public  would  give  confi¬ 
dence  to  men  of  shallow  intellects, 
to  men  who,  having  no  real  stake  in 
the  country,  submitted  to  execute  the 
projects,  however  extravagant,  of  the 
junta  who  have  so  long  misguided  us, 
they  must  bear  the  calamity  and  dis¬ 
grace  of  constant  miscarriage.  It  was 
a  most  erroneous  view  of  British  po¬ 
licy,  to  conceive  that  we  could  ever, 
with  our  limited  population  and  com¬ 
mercial  habits,  become  a  military  peo¬ 
ple,  and  it  would  be  just  as  rational  for 
the  French  to  strive  to  cope  with  us 
by  sea,  as  for  us  to  enter  the  lists 
with  them  by  land.  All  that  we  now 

Eray  for  is,  that  our  eyes  may  be  at 
riigth  opened  to  the  true  policy 
which  we  ought  to  pursue,  that  of 
retrieving  our  finances,  and  employing 
our  resources  upon  objects  truly  Bri- 


•  Jry  aloit  le  hpemenl  dn  Prince  d’Etsling,  qui  a  fait  plot  de  bruit  en  batant  la 
rattle,  q*en  batant  lc$  Anglais  et  les  Portuguis, 
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tish.’*  This  was  the  language  of  the 
despondents  at  the  close  of  18 10,  and 
for  the  first  time  it  excited  the  fears 
of  the  country,  likely  as  it  then  was 
that  they  would  soon  have  it  in  their 
power  to  act  upon  the  principles 
which  they  professed.  The  ministry, 
meantime,  with  a  spirit  which  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  atone  for  all 
their  errors,  and  entitle  them  to  the 
gratitude  of  England,  ordered  off  re¬ 
inforcements  to’ Lord  Wellington,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  they  held  their  power  by 
so  precarious  a  tenure,  that  it  was 
not  unlikely  their  successors'  orders 
for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  might 
be  upon  the  seas  at  the  same  tiine. 
They,  however,  were  resolved  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  duty  to  the  last,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  they  reaped  the 
reward  of  it.  A  prevalence  of  west¬ 
erly  winds,  very  unusual  at  such  a 
season,  detained  these  reinforcements 
for  many  weeks,  most  unfortunately 
for  Lord  Wellington.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  expecting  this  accession 


of  strength,  which  would  enable  him 
to  act  upon  the  offensive,  Massena’s 
situation  became  every  day  more  dif¬ 
ficult  ;  the  country  which  he  covered 
with  his  troops  was  soon  exhausted, 
an  enemy  whom  he  had  now  learnt 
to  respect  was  in  his  front,  an  active 
and  enterprising  irregular  force  acted 
upon  his  rear,  and  the  peasantry  car¬ 
ried  on  an  incessant  system  of  annoy¬ 
ance  against  their  invaders,  with  the 
most  deadly  hatred  and  determined 
patriotism.  The  French  in  Spain 
were  so  little  in  a  state  to  assist  him, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  have  his  bis¬ 
cuit  from  France,  which,  after  it  en¬ 
tered  Spain,  had  to  travel  800  miles 
through  a  hostile  country.  Lord 
WeUington  had  felt  how  difficult  it 
was  to  act  in  concert  with  a  large 
Spanish  army ;  be  now  felt  the  fml 
value  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  people  and  the  guerrilla  parties, 
who,  acting  along  the  whole  line,  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Beira, 
contributed  essentially  to  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Portugal,  > 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


Soult*s  Decree.  GuertUoi.  The  Empecinado.  Etpoz  y  Mina. 


W HEN  Blake  had  the  command  in 
Catalonia,  this  sentence  was  found 
written  upon  the  wall  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  a  French  officer  of  rank 
and  great  respectability  had  been  lod¬ 
ged.  0  Pet^^  d*  Es^gney  que  vous 
eeriea  laches,,  si  vous  ne  preferies  la 
fnortaujowdaussi  cruels  deroasteurs! 
**  O  people  of  l^aih,  what  wretches 
you  would  be,  if  you  did  not  prefer 
death  to  the  yoke  of  these  inhuman 
ravagers !”  Blake  thought  it  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  transmitted  to  bis  go¬ 
vernment,  because,  he  said,  it  showed 
in  what  light  the  least  barbarous  of 
the  enemy  themselves  regarded  the 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
Macdonald  had  the  same  feeling  ;  the 
Spanish  deserters,  and  those  who,  ha¬ 
ving  been  drawn  in  the  quintos,  had 
fled  to  the  towns  which  were  occu- 
ied  by  the  enemy,  to  avoid  serving, 
e  sent  into  France,  under  a  guard 
and  with  their  hands  tied ;  and  when 
they  complained  of  this  treatment, 
and  said  that  perhaps  they  were  to 
be  marched  into  Germany,  he  told 
them  that  they  deserved  every  evil 
which  could  befal  them,  for  having 
deserted  their  country.  A  few  wretch¬ 
es  there  will  be  in  every  country,  but 
nowhere,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  world,  has  there  ever  appeared  a 
more  general  spirit  of  patient  and  un¬ 


conquerable  patriotism  than  in  Spain. 
“  Independence  or  death,”  was  the 
toast  given  at  a  table  where  a  German 
officer,  who  had  been  taken  prisonei, 
was  seated.  The  German  upon  this  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Spaniard  by  his  side ;  **Let 
what  will  happen,”  said  he,  “  you  are 
happy,  for  you  defend  yourselves;  but 
we,  divided  among  an  infinity  of  prin¬ 
ces,  have  been  enslaved  without  even 
the  consolation  of  having  drawn  our 
swords  !”  “  What  a  contrast  between 
this  people  and  the  Germans !”  said  a 
Frenchman,  in  one  of  the  intercepted 
letters.  “  This  is  worse  than  La  Ven¬ 
dee  ;  to  live  in  peace  here,  we  must  not 
leave  a  Spaniard  alive.”  In  a  bitterer 
spirit  the  ferocious  Ney  said  to  the 
people  of  Vitoria,  “  Yes,  you  will  win 
your  cause  ;  but  you  shall  not  have 
eyes  to  weep  for  the  state  in  which 
you  will  be  left  !’* 

The  junta  of  Seville,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  contest,  perceived  that 
the  real  strength  of  Spain  lay  in  her 
people,  and  not  in  her  armies.  The 
central  government  understood  the 
importance  of  that  irregular  and  uni¬ 
versal  warfare,  for  which 
the  temper  of  the  Spaniards  Dec.  28, 
and  the  nature  of  the  coun-  1 808. 
try  were  equally  adapted ; 
but  by  a  strange  blunder  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  organi2e  this  system  ac- 
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cording  to  regular  laws,  and  drew  taken,  and  guilty  blood  was  shed, 
up  a  long  edict,  dividing  this  force  in*  Nowhere  were  the  enemy  safe  but  in 
to  partimis,  which  were  to  consist  of  large  bodies,  or  within  their  fortified 
volunteers,  and  quadrillas,  which  were  towns.  In  every  part^of  Spain  lead* 
to  be  formed  of  smugglers,  appoint-  ers  started  up,  who  collected  about 
ing  them  pay,  forming  regulations  them  the  most  determined  spirits.  In 
for  them,  and  subjecting  them  to  mi*  one,  El  Pastor,  the  Shepherd,  was  the 
litary  law.  They  acted  more  wisely  leader  ;  in  another,  it  was  El  Medico, 
when  they  proclaimed  it  a  Moorish  the  Doctor ;  El  Manco,  the  Cripple, 
war,  Guerra  de  Moros  contra  estos  headed  one  band;  the  Potter,  £/ Can* 
injideles,  and  bade  the  Spaniards  re*  tarero,  another ;  and  Francisquite,  or 
member  in  what  manner  their  fathers  Little  Francis,  became  as  famous  over 
had  exterminated  a  former  race  of  in*  the  whole  of  Spain,  for  his  exploits 
vaders.  The  country,  they  said,  was  against  the  invaders  of  his  country,  as 
to  be  saved  by  killing  the  enemies  ever  Little  John  was  in  our  own,  for 
daily,  just  as  they  would  rid  them*  the  havoc  which  he  made  among  the 
selves  of  a  plague  of  locusts.  The  king’s  deer.  D.  Ventura  Ximenes 
work  was  slow,  but  sure,  and  in  its  extended  his  incursions  from  Badajoz 
progress  it  would  bring  the  nation  to  to  Toledo.  D.  Julian  Sanchez  was 
the  martial  pitch  of  those  times,  when  the  terror  of  the  French  in  Old  Cas* 
it  was  a  pastime  to  go  forth  and  seek  tille  and  Leon.  Longa  distinguished 
the  Hanrenes.  They  reminded  them  himself  in  Arragon.  .Mina  began  a 
of  the  md  Castillian  names,  for  skir*  glorious  career  in  Navarre ;  and  D. 
mishes,  *  ambushments,  assaults,  and  Juan  Martin,  the  Empecinado,  from 
stratagems,  the  necessary  resources  of  the  mountains  of  Guadalaxara,  car* 
domestic  warfare,  and  told  them  that  tied  his  arms  far  and  wide,  baffled  all 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  of  the  the  efforts  of  the  French  in  Madrid, 
inhabitants  rendered  Spain  invincible,  and  alarmed  the  intruder  for  his  own 
Wherever  the  Spaniards  had  no  personal  safety.  These  men  were  the 
army,  the  contest  assumed  this  cha*  Cids  and  the  Laras  of  their  age,  not 
racter  of  the  age  of  the  shield  and  the  less  enterprizing,  not  less  brave,  not 
lance  ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the  less  useful  to  their  country,  and  some 
French  were  masters  of  the  field,  and  of  them  destined  to  be  not  less  illus- 
would,  in  any  other  country  have  con*  trious  :  followers  enough  were  found 
sidered  their  conquest  as  complete,  to  join  them,  induced  not  only  by  the 
from  that  moment  a  wearing,  wasting  wildness  and  stimulating  perils  at* 
war  commenced,  against  which  disci*  tendant  upon  a  life  of  outlawry,  but 
pline  was  of  no  avail,  and  which  must  by  the  strongest  passions  of  which 
ultimately  consume  any  military  pow-  the  heart  of  man  is  susceptible,— >pa* 
er,  however  great.  Every  day  some  triotism,  which  their  faith  sublimed 
post  of  the  invaders  was  surprised, —  and  strengthened ;  and  hope,  which 
some  escort  or  convoy  cut  on, — some  that  faith  and  feeling  rendered  inextin* 
plundering  party  put  to  death ;  plun*  guishable;  and  burning  hatred,  seek* 
der  was  recovered ;  dispatches  were  ing  revenge  for  the  most  cruel  wrongs 
utercepted ;  above  all,  vengeance  was  which  can  be  inflicted  upon  humanity. 

*  Escaramuzat,  celadas,  rebatot,  ardidet, — son  nombres  Castellanos  de  la  antigua 
milicitt,  la  mas  necesaria  en  la  guerra  domestica. 
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When  Mr  Whitbread,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  extenuate  the  crimes  of  the 
French  in  Spain,  hinted  that  our 
own  country  had  committed  similar 
abuses,  as  he  was  pleased  to  term 
them,  under  circumstances  of  less  pro¬ 
vocation,  he  wronged  human  nature  as 
well  as  his  countrymen.  The  French 
had  no  provocation  in  Spain,  no  cause, 
no  pretext,  no  palliation,  for  the  wan¬ 
ton  and  wicked  invasion  of  a  country 
in  alliance  with  them,  and  even  ser¬ 
vilely  subservient  to  their  interests; 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
carried  on  the  war  there,  is  unparal¬ 
leled  in  the  history  of  any  civilized 
nation.  Far  from  concealing,  or  var¬ 
nishing  over  their  atrocities,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which,  however  it  may  affect  the 
names  of  candour  and  courtesy,  might 
be  called  insensibility  and  injustice  by 
our  allies,  and  would  certainly  be 
despised  as  cowardice  by  the  enemy, 
our  policy  should  be  to  keep  up  that 
hatred  and  indignation  which  such 
atrocities  excite,  not  against  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  France,  but  against  the  Corsi¬ 
can,  who  has  authorized  and  enjoined 
them,  and  the  generals  and  soldiers 
of  the  Corsican,  by  whom  they  have 
been  perpetrated.  The  authentic  de¬ 
tails  of  their  devilish  conduct  ought 
to  be  made  as  public  and  notorious 
as  the  sufferings  of  the  Marian  mar¬ 
tyrs  were  under  Elizabeth.  The 
cruelties  of  such  an  enemy,  and  the 
exploits  of  our  own  armies,  in  aid  of 
the  people  who  have  been  so  wickedly 
assailed,  would  powerfully  tend  to 
recruit  those  armies,  if  the  faithful 
history  were  sent  abroad  ia  every  pos¬ 
sible  shape,  hawked  in  the  streets  and 
market-places  of  every  town,  and  cir¬ 
culated  through  every  village  and 
hamlet.  The  cause  of  the  war  in 
the  peninsula  may  be  made  as  plain  to 
the  capacity  of  the  ploughman  as  of 
the  politician ;  the  motives  of  honour. 


policy,  and  self-preservation,  which 
induce  Great  Britain  to  support  it, 
may  be  made  equally  manifest.  There 
was  in  the  beginning  but  one  feeling 
upon  this  point,  and  it  is  our  own 
fault  now  it  we  suffer  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  multitude  to  be  deceived, 
and  their  hearts  perverted,  when,  if  we 
were  but  half  as  sedulous  in  teach¬ 
ing  truth,  as  the  anarchists  and  the 
apologists  of  France  are  in  dissemi. 
nating  their  pernicious  tenets,  the 
monu  instincts  of  the  people  would 
revolt  against  the  sophistry  and  false¬ 
hood  by  which  they  are  now  deluded. 
Where  is  the  man  insensible  enough 
to  read  the  sieges  of  Zaragoza  and 
Grrona,  without  a  sympathy  for 
Spain,  by  which  he  feels  himself  en¬ 
nobled  ?  Where  is  the  man  who  can 
peruse  the  tale  of  the  abominations  of 
the  French  at  Ucles, — abominations 
even  worse  than  those  which  formerly 
called  down  fire  from  heaven, — with¬ 
out  feeling  that  the  wickedness  of  the 
enemy  sanctifies  the  struggle  against 
them,  and  renders  it  literally  and  truly 
a  Holy  War  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  and  England  ? 

During  the  ascendancy  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  the  national  convention  passed 
a  decree  for  giving  no  quarter  to  the 
English  and  Hanoverians :  the  French 
government  contracted  the  whole 
guilt  and  infamy  of  such  a  measure  ; 
but  the  armies  were  at  that  time 
fighting  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  they  re¬ 
fused  to  obey  it.  It  was  reserved  for 
Buonaparte  to  degrade  the  armies, 
and  bring  the  soldiers  to  such  a  pitch 
of  depravity,  that  they  should  be  the 
willing  executioners  of  any  order, 
however  atrocious.  Kellerman’s  de¬ 
cree  for  hamstringing  the  cattle,  and 
putting  out  their  eyes,  would  not  be 
believed  hereafter,  if  the  fact  w’cre  not 
as  undeniable  as  it  is  inexpiably  dis- 
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graceful  for  France.  Soult,  who  had 
recommended  thai  all  the 
May  9.  commanding  officers  em* 
ployed  in  Spain  should  be 
mpatfible, — incapable  of  any  feeling 
by  which  they  might  even  possibly 
be  movedi — issued  an  edict  not  less 
extraordinary  than  Kellerman’s.  Af. 
ter  various  enactments,  some  of  which 
were  as  impracticable  as  they  were 
rigorous,  imposing  penalties  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  in 
which  the  patriotic  parties  should 
commit  any  crimes,  as  this  French, 
man  was  pleased  to  denominate  these 
hostilities  against  the  invaders  of  their 
country  ;  he  pronounced,  '*that  there 
was  no  Spanish  army,  except  that  of 
his  catholic  majesty.  King  Joseph 
Napoleon ;  all  parties,  therefore,  which 
existed  in  the  provinces,  whatever 
might  be  their  number,  and  whoever 
might  be  their  commander,  should  be 
treated  as  gangs  of  banditti,  who  had 
no  other  object  than  robbery  and  mur¬ 
der  ;  and  ail  the  individuals  of  such 
parties  who  should  be  taken  in  arms, 
should  be  immediately  condemned  and 
shot,  and  their  bodies  exposed  along 
the  highways.”  When  the  regency 
saw  that  this  decree  was 
yfug.  15.  actually  carried  into  ef- 
feet,  they  reprinted  it, 
with  a  counter  decree  by  its  side,  in 
French  and  Spanish,  declaring  anew, 
“that  every  Spaniard  capable  of  bear, 
ing  arms  was  in  these  times  a  sol¬ 
dier  ;  that  for  every  one  who  should 
be  murdered  by  the  French,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  edict  of  the  madman 
Soult,  who  called  himself  Duke  of 
Dalmatia,  the  three' first  Frenchmen 
taken  in  arms  should  infallibly  be 
hinged  ;  three  for  every  house  which 
the  enemy  burnt  in  their  devastating 
system,  and  three  for  every  person 
who  should  perish  in  the  hre.”  Soult 
himself  they  declared  unworthy  of 


the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations, 
while  his  decree  remained  unrepealed. 
They  gave  orders,  that  if  he  were 
taken,  he  should  be  punished  as  a 
robber  ;  and  they  took  measures  for 
circulating  both  decrees  throughout 
Europe,  that  all  persons  might  M  in¬ 
formed  of  the  atrocious  conduct  of 
these  enemies  of  the  human  race,  and 
that  those  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
which  were  in  alliance  with  France, 
or,  more  truly,  which  were  enslaved 
by  her,  who  were  unhappy  enough 
to  havechildren,  or  kinsmen,  or  friends 
serving  in  the  French  armies  in  Spain, 
might  see  the  fate  prepared  for  them 
by  the  barbarity  of  a  monster,  who 
thought  by  such  means  to  subdue  a 
free  and  noble  nation.  This  decree 
appeared  during  the  siege  of  Torto. 
sa,  and  the  governor,  as  soon  as  he 
received  it,  sent  some  copies  with  a 
flag  of  truce  to  Harispe,  who  at  that 
time  commanded  the  l^sieging  army. 
**lt  was  his  duty,”  Lili  said,  «to 
put  the  French  general  and  his  com- 
mander  in  chief  in  possession  of  this 
royal  decree.”  Harispe  replied,  “that 
he  should  always  receive  his  messengers 
with  pleasure  when  they  came  with 
decent  and  useful  communications; 
but  in  the  present  case,  he  must  treat 
them  as  prisoners  of  war,  as  they 
seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than 
that  of  scattering  satirical  writings.” 
If  this  answer  had  not  been  accom- 

fianied  by  an  act  in  violation  of  the 
aws  of  war,  it  would  have  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  satisfactory  to  the  Spaniards, 
since  the  French  general  could  not 
more  plainly  show  himself  ashamed  of 
Soult’s  decree,  than  by  thus  affect- 
ing  to  consider  it  as  spurious. 

In  the  preceding  year,  Soult  com¬ 
plained  that  some  of  his  generals  had 
shown  symptoms  of  a  moral  enfeeble- 
ment ;  for  the  sake  of  human  nature 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  those  symptom 
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had  been  more  frequent ;  but  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  French  in  Spain 
evinces,  that  men,  officers,  and  gene* 
rals,  were  u  merciless  as  this  butcher 
could  desire.  The  murder  of  the 
venerable  bishop  of  Coria,  at  the  age 
of  80  ;  the  barbarities  committed  at 
Rio  Seco  ;  and  the  unutterable  crimes 
perpetrated  in  openday-lightat  Ucles, 
were  not  acts  of  individual  wicked* 
nesss,  not  **  excesses  which  must  have 
happened  they  arose  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  French  generals,  and  the 
character  of  habitual  cruelty  which 
that  system  produced  in  the  soldiers. 
In  every  part  of  the  peninsula  which 
they  entered,  outrages  and  cruelties 
of  the  same  kind  were  in- 
May  24.  flicted  upon  the  wretched 
inhabitants.  A  party  of 
400  foot  and  90  horse  entered  the  lit¬ 
tle  town  of  La  Mota  del  Cuervo,  af¬ 
ter  dispersing  the  guerilla  party  of  D. 
Franasco  Sanchez.  The  town’s  peo¬ 
ple  had  not  been  engaged  in  any  hos¬ 
tility  against  them,  nevertheless  they 
sacked  the  place.  One  of  the  most 
respectable  mhabitants  they  ript  open 
alive  !  and  during  the  whole  night, 
the  church,  in  which  the  women  had 
sought  an  asylum,  was  made  a  scene 
of  horror,  which  it  would  outrage 
humani^,  as  well  as  decency,  to  re¬ 
late.  The  alcalde  of  La  Roca,  in 
obedience  to  D.  Carlos 
jlpril  21.  Espana,  had  provided 
provisions  for  his  troops ; 
the  French  having  discovered  this 
when  they  entered  the  town,  pulled 
out  his  eyes  before  they  murdered 
him.  Before  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
the  British  troops  found  in  the  village 
of  Cassalegos  the  bodies  of  two  pea¬ 
sants  who  had  not  long  been  dead  ; 
one  of  them  was  shot  through  the 
heart,  the  other  had  been  burnt  to 


death,  and  lay  with  his  arms  lifted 
up,  his  fists  clenched,  and  his  face  dis¬ 
torted  in  all  the  expressions  of  the 
utmost  agony.  These  men  had  been 
killed  by  the  French  in  this  manner, 
because  they  had  been  met  with  arms 
in  their  *  hands. 

Buonaparte  is  reported  to  havesaid, 
in  reply  to  those  persons  who  repre- 
sented  the  subjection  of  the  Spaniards  ' 
as  impossible,  that  if  he  could  not 
reign  over  the  Spaniards,  at  least  he 
would  reign  over  Spain.  “  Si  je  ne  \ 
regne  pas  sur  les  Espagnols,  au  moiru 
je  regnerai  sur  V Espagne**  Upon 
such  a  fiendish  resolution  this  atro- 
cious  man  has  proceeded,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  he  has  carried  it 
into  effect.  Mighty  as  that  power  is, 
it  is  not  commensurate  with  his  wick¬ 
edness  ;  but  it  has  been  sufficient  to 
produce  more  evil  than  any  other  in¬ 
dividual  ever  rendered  himself  ac¬ 
countable  for.  The  horrors  which 
his  ruffians  committed  provoked  a 
dreadful  spirit  of  revenge.  The  com¬ 
mon  expression  of  the  French  officers, 
who  have  returned  from  the  peninsu¬ 
la  into  their  own  country,  is,  that  the 
Spaniards  are  not  men,  but  devils. 
One  of  the  intercepted  letters  stated, 
that  if  a  straggler  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  peasantry,  they  pricked  him  to  '■ 
death  with  their  knives.  These  thing's 
are  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  their 
horrid  provocations  are  remembered. 
After  the  massacre  at  Madrid,  some 
French  officers,  observing  that  the 
mistress  of  the  house  in  which  they 
were  quartered  was  in  great  distress, 
affected  with  a  flippant  cruelty  to  con¬ 
sole  her,  made  her  the  subject  of  their 
jests,  and  pressed  her  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  to  drink  with  them.  She  sent  W 
daughter  for  a  bottle,  and  both  the 
women  pledged  them  first  in  its  con- 
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tents;  the  officers,  five  in  number, 
drank  after  them,  and  then  she  ex> 
claimed,  with  a  passionate  and  dread* 
ful  joy,  “  We  are  revenged  at  bst ! 
You  murdered  my  husband,  you  mur* 
dered  my  son,  and  you  have  worse 
than  muraered  my  daughter :  but  you 
have  not  an  hour  to  live  ;  the  liquor  of 
which  we  have  all  drank  is  poisoned.” 
Eight  of  the  Empecinado’s  men  were 
taken  in  the  Guadarrama  mountains, 
and  nailed  to  the  trees,  as  a  warning 
to  their  comrades.  He  nailed  the 
same  number  of,  Frenchmen  to  the 
same  trees  ;  and  Bessieres  felt  it  ne> 
cessary  to  propose  that  the  priso¬ 
ners  should  be  treated  according  to 
the  custom  of  civilized  nations.  D. 
Juan  Martin,  the  Empecinado,  ac¬ 
quired  that  name  by  which  he  has 
made  himself  so  famous,  because, 
when  his  whole  family  had  been 
murdered  by  the  French,  after  the 
women  had  endured  horrors  worte 
than  death,  in  the  first  agony  of  his 
grief  he  smeared  himself  with  pitch, 
[pez)  as  the  Jews  used  to  strew  ashes 
on  their  heads,  and  vowed  never  to  cease 
from  seeking  vengeance  while  a  single 
Frenchman  remained  alive  in  Spain. 
That  vow  he  has  rightfully  perform¬ 
ed  during  a  long  career  of  dauntless 
enterprize  :  he  and  his  band  have  pro¬ 
bably  inflicted  upon  the  French  a 
greater  numerical  loss  than  they  suf¬ 
fered  at  Talavera,  or  in  any  one  of 
the  great  battles  which  have  been 
fought  in  the  peninsula.  A  Spaniard, 
by  name  Kigo,  after  affecting  great 
zeal  in  the  patriotic  cause,  fled  to 
Madrid,  obtained  a  considerable  ap¬ 
pointment  under  the  intruder,  and  be¬ 
came  a  great  persecutor  of  all  who 
were  suspected  of  corresponding  with 
the  patriots.  The  Empecinado  fixed 
his  eye  upon  him,  and  obtained  intel¬ 
ligence  that  he  was  soon  to  be  mar- 


celebrated  at  a  house  a  little  way  from 
Madrid.  During  the  wedding-feast, 
the  guerilla  chief  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a  sufficient  band  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  demanded  that  Rigo  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him,  saying  no  in¬ 
jury  should  be  done  to  any  other  of 
the  party.  The  unhappy  traitor  was 
surrendered  accordingly,  and  sent  im¬ 
mediately  under  a  small  but  trusty 
escort  to  Cadiz,  that  he  might  be 
executed  in  the  public  square ;  the  of¬ 
ficer  who  conveyed  him  thither,  being 
charged  not  to  leave  Cadiz  till  he 
had  seen  the  execution  performed. 

The  alcalde  of  Brihuega  was  one 
of  those  degenerate  Spaniards  who 
served  the  French :  many  unavoid¬ 
ably  submitted  to  them,  but  this  man 
was  one  of  their  active  adherents,  and 
his  wife  was  eagerly  attached  to  the 
same  wicked  cause.  The  Empeci¬ 
nado  entered  the  town  and  took  them 
both.  The  alcalde  would  have  suf¬ 
fered  summary  justice,  if  the  clergy 
had  not  interceded  for  his  life ;  he 
escaped  therefore  with  a  severe  beat¬ 
ing  :  a  dispatch  from  the  woman 
to  the  nearest  French  governor  had 
been  just  intercepted ;  they  cut  off 
her  hair,  shaved  her  eyebrows,  tarred 
and  feathered  her,  and  paraded  her 
through  the  streets ;  after  which  she 
and  her  husband  were  delivered  over 
as  prisoners  to  the  junta  of  the  pro¬ 
vince.  The  nature  of  the  intercepted 
dispatch  had  probably  irritated  tnem 
against  this  woman,  for  the  general 
conduct  of  the  Empecinado  towards 
his  prisoners  might  have  taught  the 
French  humanity.  The  intruwr  him¬ 
self  narrowly  escaped  a  fate  like  that 
of  Rigo  from  this  enterprizing  chief¬ 
tain.  He  was  dining  at  La  Alameda, 
six  miles  from  Madrid,  on  the  road  to 
Guadalaxara,  with  Belliard  and  some 
women,  when  their  entertainment  was 


ried,  and  that  the  marriage  would  be  interrupted  by  tidings  that  a  party 
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of  patriots  were  approaching,  and 
they  were  fain  to  break  off  their  re* 

Kst,  and  hasten  as  fast  as  possible  to 
adrid.  On  another  occasion,  when 
Joseph  was  at  Guadalaxara,  and  in* 
tend^  to  go  from  thence  to  Siguen* 
za,  the  Empecinado,  four  days  only 
after  the  French  general  Huto  boast¬ 
ed,  in  the  customary  style  of  French 
falsehood,  of  having  totally  defeated 
and  dispersed  his  band  of  brigands, 
took  post  at  Cogolludo, 
Sept.  21.  and  the  intruder  fled  to 
put  himself  underthe  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  garrison  of  Madrid,  so 
closely  pursued,  that  more  than  40 
of  his  rearguard  were  cut  off  at  Tor- 
rejon  and  £1  Molar.  It  was  repeat- 
e<Uy  asserted  in  the  French  papers, 
that  the  Empecinado  was  routed  and 
his  band  destroyed, — every  new  ac¬ 
count  of  his  destruction  exposing  the 
fallacy  of  the  last.  Sometimes  it  was 
said  that  he  was  killed.  There  is  rea¬ 
son  to  suspect  that  they  once  attempt¬ 
ed  to  rid  themselves  of  this  dreaded 
enemy  by  poison,  from  the  violent 
manner  in  which  he  was  affected  by 
a  liquor  which  was  given  him  as  he 
pas^  through  Jadnique. 

The  name  of  Mina,  which  is  not 
less  celebrated  than  that  of  the  Em¬ 
pecinado,  belongs  to  two  heroic  Spa¬ 
niards.  The  first  was  a  student  of 
Navarre,  who,  after  a  brilliant  but 
short  career,  when  only  20  years  of 
age,  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and 
carried  into  France.  His  uncle,  D. 
Francisco  Espoz  y  Mina,  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  province :  he 
acquired  it  by  his  courage  and  con¬ 
duct  ;  it  has  been  confirm^  to  him  by 
his  own  government,  and  the  French 
call  him  the  King  of  Navarre,  where, 
in  spite  of  their  possession  of  all  the 
fortresses,  they  are  less  obeyed  than 
he  is.  Espoz  y  Mina  was  at  this 
time  between  20  and  30  years  old, 
and  his  frame,  both  of  body  and  mind, 


had  received  that  stamp  which  the 
circumstances  of  his  country  required. 
When  he  lies  down  at  night,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  with  his  pistols  in  his  girdle ; 
ana  on  the  few  nights  that  he  ever 
passes  under  a  roof,  the  door  is  well 
secured.  T  wo  hours  sleep  is  sufficient 
for  him.  When  his  shirt  is  dirty,  he 
goes  into  the  nearest  house  and  chan¬ 
ges  it  with  the  owner  for  a  clean  one ; 
and  he  and  his  men  wear  sandals,  that 
they  may  the  more  easily  climb  the 
mountains  in  their  hair-breadth  es- 
capes.  He  makes  his  own  powder 
in  a  cave  among  the  mountains,  and 
has  his  hospital  in  a  mountain  village, 
which  the  French  have  repeatedly  at¬ 
tempted  to  surprise,  but  always  un¬ 
successfully  ;  for  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  country  are  with  Mina,  he  re¬ 
ceives  inteibgence  of  every  movement 
of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  first  tidings 
of  danger  the  villagers  carry  the  sick 
and  wounded  upon  litters,  on  their 
shoulders,  into  the  fastnesses,  where 
they  remain  in  perfect  security  till 
the  baffled  enemy  retires.  The  al¬ 
caldes  of  every  village,  when  they  are 
ordered  by  the  French  to  make  any 
requisition,  must  instantly  inform  Mi¬ 
na  ;  if  they  fail  in  this  duty,  he  goes 
himself  in  the  night,  seizes  them  in 
their  beds,  and  shoots  them.  He  en¬ 
courages  the  people  of  Navarre  to 
trade  with  the  French,  and  by  this 
means  he  obtains  many  things  for  his 
men  which  it  would  otherwise  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  acquire,  and  gets,  for  allow¬ 
ing  the  trade,  whatever  he  wants. 
From  the  rich  traders  he  exacts  mo¬ 
ney  for  their  passports ;  this  goes  to¬ 
ward  the  pay  of  his  soldiers,  and 
his  spies, — men  whom  he  rewards 
with  the  utmost  liberality.  When  an 
enemy's  y)y  is  detected,  his  right  ear 
is  cut  off  with  a  sword  by  one  of 
Mina’s  guard,  whom  practice  has 
made  expert  at  the  operation,  and 
the  culprit  is  then  branded  on  the 
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forehead  with  the  words  Viva  Mina. 
The  mark  is  ineffaceable,  and  becomes 
therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  pub* 
lie  feelin?,  the  severest  of  all  punish¬ 
ments.  The  wretches  who  have  been 
thus  branded  are  so  ashamed  of  ex¬ 
posing  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  that  some  have  been 
found  in  the  mountains  starved  to 
death.  Mina  will  nut  keep  any  man 
in  his  party  who  is  addicted  to  wo¬ 
men  :  he  is  said  to  hate  women  ;  but 
it  should  more  truly  be  said  that  he 
fears  them  for  others,  than  that  he 
hates  them  himself.  The  French  ge¬ 
nerals,  carrying  the  pestilential  vices 
of  Paris  wherever  they  go,  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  mistresses  in  their 
campaigns ;  but  the  elevation  of  Mi¬ 
na’s  character  secures  him  from  vice, 
and  the  indulgence  of  nat^ural  affec¬ 
tion  would  in  him  be  a  weakness  or 
a  crime. 

Mina  allows  no  gaming  among  his 
men,  and  no  plundering.  When  the 
battle  is  over,  every  man  may  keep 
what  he  can  take  ;  but  woe  to  him 
who  begins  to  lay  hand  on  the  spoil 
before  the  victory  is  complete.  Their 
arms  are  rusty  on  the  outside,  but  he 
is  particularly  careful  that  they  be 
kept  clean  within,  and  the  locks  and 
flints  in  the  best  order.  Every  bay¬ 
onet  bears  upon  it  the  marks  of  a 
Frenchman’s  blood.  His  army  might 
be  increased  to  10  or  12,000  men,  if 
he  chose  to  receive  them ;  but  he  says 
he  can  manage  4  or  5000  better  than 
a  larger  number.  A  boy  of  14  is  one 
of  hts  advanced  guard,  and  one  of, the 
bravest  of  his  party.  It  is  the  nature 
of  a  war  like  this, to  bring  boys,andold 
men,  and  women  into  the  field.  One 
guerilla  party,  in  the  country  about 
Madrid,  was  headed  by  a  man  called 
£i  Abuelot  the  Grandfather.  Cuevil- 
las,  a  chieftain  about  40  years  of  age, 
who  commanded  another  in  Rioja,  is 


accompanied  by  his  son  and  his  son’s 
wife,  who  in  one  action  killed  three 
Frenchmen  with  her  own  hands. 
Priests,  and  monks,  and  friars  bear  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  patriotic 
war.  The  general  of  the  Franciscans 
applied  to  Mendixabal  to  deliver  up 
one  of  that  body  who  had  enlisted  in 
his  army ;  but  the  application  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  Mendizabal’s  answer  waa 
read  with  universal  approbation  by 
the  Spaniards.  **  The  head  of  the 
Franciscans,”  said  the  Spanish  com¬ 
mander,  '<  has  certainly  forgotten  what 
Cardinal  Ximenes  de  Cisneros  did 
when  he  commanded  the  army  which 
took  Oran.  If  that  eminent  prelate 
in  those  days  thought  of  nothing  but 
destroying  the  Koran,  and  substitu* 
ting  the  Holy  Gospel  in  its  stead, 
what  would  he  do  now,  when  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  our  fathers  and  our  mother 
country  is  in  danger  ?  1  have  taken  a 
lesson  from  his  eminency.  Let  the 
present  head  of  the  order  send  me  a 
list  of  all  the  brethren  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  not  forgetting  himself, 
if  he  IS  fit  for  service,  ana  then  we 
will  march  together  and  free  our  re¬ 
ligion  and  our  country.  It  certainly 
interests  no  one  more  than  your  re¬ 
verence  to  effect  this  deliverance,  that 
you  may  remain  head  of  your  order. 
Inspire  then  all  your  friars,  that  they 
may  be  agents  in  this  noble  work, 
putting  away  all  kind  of  sloth ;  and 
let  no  other  cry  be  heard  than  that 
of  war  against  the  tyrant,  freedom 
for  our  religion,  our  country,  and 
our  beloved  Ferdinand !”  The  friar 
whom  the  Franciscan  general  had 
claimed  was  probably  some  runaway 
brother,  disgusted  with  the  follies  of 
his  profession,  or  perhaps  weary  of 
its  restrictions ;  for  numbers  of  this 
order,  frocked  or  unfrocked,  were  at 
this  time  serving  in  the  guerilla  par- 
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ties,  or  in  the  regular  armies.  In  all 
those  provinces  which  were  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  the  convents  had  been 
suppressed,  and  the  expelled  religion* 
ers  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  habit 
on  pain  of  death  the  young  took 
arms,  the  old  employed  themselves 
in  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the  peo. 
pie,  while  they  excited  their  pity  as 
well  as  their  indignation.  The  in* 
truder  never  acted  more  impoliticly 
than  when  he  seized  the  church  pro* 
perty,  and  thus  sent  out  those  whom 
It  had  formerly  supported  to  preach 
a  crusade  against  him,  or  to  serve 
in  it. 

After  the  battle  of  Ocana,  the 
French  made  a  great  effort  to  destroy 
the  guerillas,  and  they  boasted  of 
complete  success:  but  the  guerillas 
were  not  like  regular  armies ;  when* 
ever  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  a  superior  force  they  dis¬ 
persed,  and  every  man  shifted  for  him* 
self*  There  was  nothing  in  their  dress 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  pea¬ 
santry  ;  they  knew  the  country  per¬ 
fectly,  and  when  they  assembled  at 
the '  appointed  rallying  place,  they 
met  together  without  any  loss  of  re¬ 
putation,  and  so  far  from  feeling  dis¬ 
pirited  by  the  dispersion,  that  the 
rase  with  which  they  eluded  the  ene¬ 
my  became  a  new  source  of  conh- 
dence.  These  parties  began  to  be 
formed  immediately  after  Buonaparte 
swept  the  country  before  him  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  from  that  time  they  have 
continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and 
activity,  carrying  on  a  most  disheart¬ 
ening  and  destructive  war,  by  day 
and  by  night,  in  every  part  of  Spain 
where  the  enemy  have  spread  them¬ 
selves.  They  lie  in  wait  for  their  de¬ 
tachments,  cut  off  their  foraging  par¬ 
ties,  destroy  their  stragglers,  surprise 
their  smaller  garrisons,  intercept  their 
convoys,  and  interrupt  all  their  com¬ 


munications.  Along  the  highway, 
from  I  run  to  Vitoria,  the  French  have 
cut  down  all  the  woods  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  musket-shot  from  each  side 
of  the  road  ;  by  a  decree  of  Keller- 
man's,  a  watchman  is  stationed  in  the 
church  tower  of  every  village,  to  ring 
the  alarm  bell  whenever  he  discovers 
a  guerilla  party;  their  couriers  are 
always  protected  by  a  strong  escort 
of  cavalry ;  and  still  so  perilous  is  the 
service,  that  it  is  said  sixteen  couriers 
were  at  one  time  imprisoned  at  Bay. 
onne  for  refusing  to  enter  Spain.  It 
is  asserted,  that  not  one  in  six  ever 
reaches  his  destination. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  gue¬ 
rillas  plunder  indiscriminately  friend 
and  foe.  Parties  of  banditti  will  na¬ 
turally  be  formed  under  cover  of  the 
^stem,  and  bands,  like  the  White 
Companies  of  our  French  wars,  may 
perhaps  survive  it ;  but  Germany, 
where  such  companies  are  already 
formed,  is  likely  to  suffer  longer  from 
this  evil  than  Spain  :  for  when  Spain 
shall  have  expelled  or  exterminated 
the  invaders,  there  will  be  a  govern¬ 
ment  ready,  possessing  all  the  strength 
of  its  new  birth,  and  enjoying  at  the 
same  time  the  reverence  due  to  long- 
established  institutions.  The  more 
turbulent  and  daring  spirits,  who  may 
have  been  too  long  accustomed  to  a 
life  of  outlawry  and  adventure,  will 
find  scope  enough  for  ambition  and  en- 
terprize  in  those  countries  whose  part 
in  this  dreadful  revolutionary  drama 
is  yet  to  come ;  for  as  Spain  has  been 
the  first  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  where  the  people  have  done 
their  duty,  Spain  may  be  expected  to 
be  the  first  which  will  enjoy  repose. 
The  guerillas,  therefore,  are  not  likely 
to  leave  any  lasting  evil  behind  them, 
even  if  they  were  at  present,  as  has 
been  insinuated,  as  great  an  evil  to 
their  own  countrymen  as  to  the  F  rench  ■ 
.5 
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It  is  true  that  the  French,  by  repeat¬ 
ed  edicts,  have  declared  they  will  make 
the  Spaniards  who  are  in  subjection  re¬ 
sponsible  for  every  injury  which  they 
receive  from  the  guerillas,  and  so  far  as 
these  decrees  are  enforced,  so  far  the 
guerillas  may  be  said  to  occasion  the 
additional  exactions  which  the  people 
suffer;  but  to  whom  is  this  to  be  impu¬ 
ted,  and  upon  whom  will  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  injured  fall,  but  on  the  pri¬ 
mary  authors  of  all  the  miseries  of 
Spain  ?  There  are  veryfew  parts  of  the 
peninsula  in  which  the  enemy  can  pos¬ 
sibly  enforce  their  own  abominable 
laws.  The  experiment  of  nailing  the 

Satriots  alive  to  the  oak  trees  of  Gua- 
srrama  has  not  been  repeated  since 
the  Empecinado  took  down  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  his  murdered  comrades,  and 
fastened  up  the  same  number  of  their 
murderers  to  fill  the  same  forest  with 
their  groans.  Notwithstanding  this 
dreadfulretaliation,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  maddening  wrongs  which  the 
Empecinado  has  suffered,  both  he  and 
Mina  are  distinguished  for  their  hu¬ 
manity  :  the  latter  has  even  person¬ 
ally  esfrorted  his  prisoners  to  the  sea- 


coast,  to  deliver  them  safely  into  Bri¬ 
tish  custody.  On  some  occasions  ex¬ 
changes  have  taken  place  between  the 
guerUlas  and  the  French,  though  none 
has  been  effected  between  the  two 
governments. 

To  follow  the  atchievements  of 
these  indefatigable  leaders  would  re¬ 
quire  an  historian  like  Froissart,  or  his 
more  noble  and  more  delightful  con¬ 
temporary,  Fernam  Lopez.  Should 
they  survive  to  give  us  tneir  own  me¬ 
moirs,  the  life  o?  Scanderbeg  himself 
would  not  present  a  series  of  more 
daring  enterpiizes,  incessant  danger, 
and  hairbreadth  escapes.  Whatever 
may  be  their  fate,  whether  they  fall 
in  the  field,  rot  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  tyrant,  perish,  like  Hofer,  by  his 
executioners,  or,  like  Captain  Wright 
and  Mariano  Alvarez,  by  his  midnight 
murderers,— or  whether  they  survive 
to  enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings  and 
the  rewards  of  their  grateful  country, 
their  names  will  ever  be  distinguished 
in  her  annals,  and  they  will  take  their 
place  in  the  popular  songs  of  Spain 
with  Bernardo,  and  the  Infantes  of 
Lara,  and  the  Campeador, 
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7^e  Cortes.  Mode  of  Election.  The 
the  Junta  had  established.  First  1 
Orleans.  New  Regency  appointed, 
upon  the  Liberty  of  the  Press. 

While  the  peninsula  in  every  part, 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  was  611ed  with  mourning, 
and  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  war  car* 
ried  on  on  the  one  side  with  unexam* 
pled  cruelty,  and  on  the  other  with 
proportionate  hatred,  the  Madrid 
Gazette  spoke  with  the  most  ridicu* 
lous  affectation  of  public  diversions, 
and  public  projects,  as  if  the  people 
of  Madrid,  like  the  Parisians,  were  to 
be  amused  with  plans  of  great  works 
upon  paper,  and  entered  into  the  affairs 
of  the  theatre  and  opera  with  perfect 
forgetfulness  of  the  miseries  of  their 
country.  The  gazette  had  now  its 
regular  portion  ^voted  to  theatrical 
criticism,  but  the  numbers  of  the  au¬ 
dience  and  the  accounts  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  were  no  longer  published  :  needy 
as  the  intrusive  government  was,  it 
kept  these  places  of  amusement  open, 
in  the  spirit  of  Parisian  p<ilicy,  taking 
its  erroneous  estimate  of  human  na¬ 
ture  from  man  in  his  most  corrupted 
state.  Schemes  of  education  were 
hinted  at,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  literature, — the  unction  which  such 
miserable  men  as  Cabarrus  and  Ur- 
quijo  laid  to  their  souls ;  endeavouring 
by  these  fallacious  promises  to  cheat 


Regency  depart  from  the  Plan  sxikich 
’Proceedings  of  the  Cortes.  Puke  of 
Self-drying  Ordinance.  Debates 


themselves,  as  well  as  their  country¬ 
men,  into  a  persuasion,  that  their  trea¬ 
son  might  1m  palliated  by  the  motives 
which  had  induced  them  to  become 
the  partisans  of  France,  when  France 
professed  herself  the  friend  of  liber¬ 
ty.  Canals  were  projected,  when  the 
couriers  of  the  intruoer  were  not  safe 
even  at  the  gates  of  Madrid ;  and  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  was  an¬ 
nounced,  while,  at  the  same  time,  cir¬ 
cular  letters  were  sent  from  Joseph’s 
mock  ministers  to  the  generals  and 
military  governors,  urging  them  tO' 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  vines 
and  olives  by  the  troops  :  it  was  con¬ 
fessed,  that  for  want  of  fuel  the  sol¬ 
diers  had  resorted  to  these  means,  but 
it  was  promised  that  this  ruinous 
course  would  not  be  continued,  if  the 
peasants  would  be  careful  always  to 
provide  them  at  the  places  appointed 
with  wood  of  their  own  cutting. 

Spain  also,  like  Italy,  was  to  be 
dt  spoiled  of  its  works  of  art.  Jo¬ 
seph  g^ve  orders  that  a  selection  of 
the  best  pictures  should  be  sent  to 
Buonaparte,  to  be  placed  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  Napoleon  Museum,  as 
a  pledge  of  the  union  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions.  This  robbery  did  not  excite 
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the  indignation  of  the  people  so  much 
as  a  decree,  directing  that  the  bones 
of  Cortes  and  Cerrantes,  and  other 
ominent  Spaniards  who  were  buried 
either  in  or  near  Madrid,  should  be 
translated  with  great  ramp  to  the 
ohurch  of  St  Isidro.  The  Spaniards 
-observed  that  it  was  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  intrusive  government  to 
mock  the  people  with  pompous  pro¬ 
jects,  which  were  never  to  be  realised. 
They  remarked  also,  that  though  it 
was  known  in  what  churches  some  of 
these  illustrious  men  had  been  inter¬ 
red,  their  graves  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained  {  and  they  asked  whence  the  mo¬ 
ney  was  to  come  for  this  promised 
translation,  when  the  intruder  could 
pay  none  of  his  servants,  and  wanted 
funds  for  things  of  the  utmost  necessi¬ 
ty.  These  difficulties,  however,” 
they  said,  **  were  of  little  importance, 
-inasmuch  as  the  decree,  like  many 
others,  was  intended  to  figure  in  the 
gazette,  and  for  nothing  else.  Never- 
Meless,”  they  continued,  viewing  the 
sulnect  with  natural  and  honourable 
feeling,  « it  excites  our  indignation 
that  they,  who  are  endeavouring  to 
degrade  us,  should  affect  this  vene¬ 
ration  for  our  ancestors;  that  they 
should  talk  of  honouring  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Spaniards,  who  omit  no  means  for 
debasing  Spain,  and  subjecting  her 
to  the  infamy  of  a  foreign  yoke.” 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
intruder’s  acts,  was  the  promise  of 
convoking  the  cortes.  **  It  was 
long,”  his  partizans  said,  **  since  the 
junta  had  promised  to  do 
/IprU  18.  this,  and  amused  the  na- 
tionwith  vain  hopes;  but 


Spain  was  to  be  indebted  for  this  be¬ 
nefit  to  her  new  sovereign,  and  the 
prospect  had  already  excited  the  most 
lively  sensation  throughout  the  whole 
country.”  It  must  have  been  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  intrusive  government 
at  this  time,  by  calling  a  oortes  of  its 
own,  conformably  to  the  mock  con¬ 
stitution  of  Bayonne,  to  take  off  the 
attention  of  the  Spaniards  ia  those 
parts  of  thecountrywhicfatheFrench 
occupied,  from  the  true  cortes  ;  and 
that  this  intention,  after  having  been 
thus  announced,  should  never  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  is  a  striking 
proof  how  well  the  traitors,  who  were 
ostensibly  at  the  head  of  Joseph  Buo¬ 
naparte’s  councils,  knew  the  insecu¬ 
rity  of  the  puppet  whom  they  ser¬ 
ved.  Almost  the  last  paper  which 
issued  from  the  royal  press  at  Seville, 
was  an  edict,  declaring  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  members  of  the  cortes  should 
be  chosen.  Upon  this  subject  the 
central  junta  had  solicited  the  advice 
of  all  the  Spanish  universities,  atad 
public  bodies,  and  many  memoirs,  re- 
lete  with  erudition  and  patriotism, 
ad  been  received  in  consequence. 
Great  difficulties  had  been  apprehend¬ 
ed  from  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
forms  of  the  old  cortes  were  involved, 
as  well  as  from  the  different  forms 
observed  in  the  different  kingdoms, 
which  had  each  their  own.  It  was 
wisely  remarked  by  the  university  of 
Seville,  *  that  these  things  were  matters 
of  historical  research,  not  of  practi¬ 
cal  importance, — there  was  now  nei¬ 
ther  time  nor  necessity  for  the  in¬ 
quiry  ;  the  present  business  of  the 
government  was  to  convene  the  re- 


•  Don  J.  M.  Blanco  vras  chosen  by  this  university  to  deliver  their  opinion.  His 
memoir,  ( Dictamen  wbre  cl  Modo  de  reunir  las  Cortes  de  Espana,)  which  is  print¬ 
ed  in  the  second  number  of  the  Espanol,  is  marked  by  that  good  sense  and  sound 
*  philosophy  whicl)  characterize  all  his  writings.  Another  very  valuable  memoir  was 
also  printed  in  London.  Curia  snbre  la  Antigua  Costumbre  de  Convocar  Las  Cor- 
les  de  Castilla  para  resolver  los  negocios  graves  del  rcino.  This  was  written,  at  the 
desire  of  Jovellanos,  by  a  distinguished  Spaniaid,  deeply  versed  in  every  thing  rela- 
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presentatives  of  the  people,  according  rochial  junta,  and  the  business  of  the 
to  the  general  principles  of  represen*  parochial  or  primary  election, 
tation,  and  leave  them,  after  they  had  The  Spanish  government  did  well 
saved  the  country,  to  determine  the  in  connectii^  this  with  religious  ce- 
peculiar  forms  of  the  general  Spanish  remonies.  ,  The  business  of  the  day 
cortes.  was  to  commence  with  the  Mass  of 

Th^lan  which  the  junta  adopted  the  Holy  Ghost,  after  which  the  pa- 
was  sufficiently  conformable  to  this  opi-  rish  priest  was  to  deliver  a  discourse 
nion, andformedatoncewithreference  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  the 
to  established  forms,  to  the  present  duty  of  every  Spaniard  to  defend  it, 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  to  and  the  importance  of  chusing  pro- 
the  future  convenience  of  election,  per  representatives,  upon  whom  so 
All  those  cities  which  had  sent  depu-  much  necessarily  depended.  Then 
ties  to  the  last  cortes,  were  each  to  adjourning  to  the  place  appointed,  the 
send  one  to  this,  and  the  superior  jun*  magistrate  who  presided  should  first 
tas  also  were  each  to  send  one.  The  make  inquiry  whether  any  means  had 
provinces  were  to  send  one  for  every  been  used  to  influence  the  electors  ; 
50,000  heads,  according  to  the  census  and  any  person  for  whom  such  means 
of  1797  ;  wherever  the  excess  above  had  been  employed,  was  rendered  in- 
this  number  amounted  to  25,000,  an  capable  of  beingelected,andhi8^ents 
additional  deputy  was  to  be  chosen  ;  orinjudicious  friends  deprived  oftheir 
any  excess  not  amounting  to  25,000  vote  ;  anv  person  calumniating  an- 
was  not  accounted.  The  modeof  elec-  other,  in  hopes  of  impeding  his  elec* 
tion  was  so  regulated,  as  to  render'  tion,  was  punished  witn  the  same  disa> 
any  undue  influence  or  interference  bilities.  The  parishioners  then,  one 
almost  impossible.  A  parochial  jun*  by  one,  were  to  advance  to  the  table 
ta  was  to  be  formed  in  every  parish,  at  which  the  parochial  officers  and 
and  to  consist  of  every  housekeeper  the  priests  presided,  and  there  name 
above  the  ageof  five-and'twenty,  ex>  a  person  to  be  the  elector  for  that 
cepting  such  as  had  been  found  guil.  parish  :  the  twelve  persons  who  ob* 
ty  upon  any  criminal  charge  ;  those  tained  a  majority  of  names  should  go 
who  had  suffered  any  corporal  pu-  apart  and  fix  upon  one.  It  was  not 
nishmcnt,orinfamoussentence;bank>  required  that  they  should  be  unani* 
rupts,  public  debtors,  the  insane,  and  mous,  only  that  the  person  appoint^ 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Naturalized  ed  should  have  more  than  six  votes  : 
strangers  also  were  excluded,  what*  it  was  compulsory  upon  him  to  per- 
ever  might  have  been  the  privilege  form  the  duty  to  which  he  was  thus 
of  their  naturalization.  The  secular  elected.  The  primary  election  being 
clergy  were  included.  As  soon  as  thus  completed,  the  parochial  junta 
the  Justicia. of  each  parish  received  was  to  return  to  the  church  in  pro¬ 
instructions  from  the  corregidor,  or  cession,  their  deputy  walking  between 
alcalde  mavor  of  the  district  (Parti-  the  alcalde  and  the  priest ;  Te  Deum 
do,)  a  full  parochial  meeting  was  to  was  to  be  performed,  and  the  day 
be  held,  and  the  Sunday  following  concluded  with  public  rejoicings, 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  pa-  Next,  on  a  day  appointed  by  the 

ting  to  the  Iiistory  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  those  persons  who  opposed 
tlie  con\ocation  of  the  coitcs,  that  this  asscnildy  oiiglit  to  he  convened,  as  a  mea- 
siiie  conformable  to  t!ic  ancient  and  constant  custom  of  Castillo. 
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coiregidor  of  the  district,  which  was 
to  be  within  eight  days  after  the  pri* 
mary  election,  the  parochial  electors 
should  assemble  in  the  principal  town 
of  the  district,  and  form  a  junta,  over 
which  the  corregidor  and  the  bishop, 
ot  if  there  were  not  a  bishop’s  see, 
the  ecclesiastic  of  highest  rank  in  the 
place  presided.  The  testimonials  of 
the  electors  were  to  be  scrutinized; 
the  same  religious  ceremonies  to  take 
place,  and  twelve  persons  to  be  cho¬ 
sen  in  the  same  manner,  to  appoint 
one  or  more  electors  for  the  district, 
according  to  its  extent.  They  might 
chuse  them  out  of  their  own  num¬ 
ber  t  but  any  persons  born  in  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  resident  in  it,  were  eligible, 
though  they  were  not  among  the  pa¬ 
rochial  electors.  The  business  was 
to  be  transacted  in  the  consistory, 
and  a  record  of  its  proceedings  depo¬ 
sited  among  the  archives  ;  a  copy  of 
this  was  sent  to  every  parish,  and  to 
the  capitalof  the  kingdom  or  province, 
where  the  final  election  took  place. 

Here  the  electors  of  the  district 
were  to  assemble.  A  junta  should 
have  been  previously  constituted  here, 
consisting  of  the  president  of  the  su¬ 
perior  junta  of  the  province ;  thearch- 
bishop  or  bishop,  regent,  intendant, 
and  corregidor  of  the  city,  and  a  se¬ 
cretary.  It  was  presumed  that  these 
persons  would  all  be  members  of  the 
provincial  junta ;  if,  however,  this 
was  not  the  case,  they  were  called  to 
this  duty  by  virtue  of  their  rank,  and 
an  equal  number  of  members  of  the 
junta  added;  this  proviso  being  in¬ 
tended  to  secure  to  the  provincial  junta 
that  influence  to  which  their  services 
entitled  them,  for  which  their  expe¬ 
rience  qualified  them,  a  id  which  it 
might  not  have  been  easy  to  deprive 
them  of,  even  if  it  had  been  thought 
desirable.  The  board  thus  appointed, 
were  to  see  that  the  primary  an4  »e- 
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condary  elections  were  made  through¬ 
out  the  province.  After  the  same  re¬ 
ligious  observances,  and  the  same  scru¬ 
tinies  as  on  the  former  occasions,  the  fi¬ 
nal  election  was  to  be  made.  The  per¬ 
son  proposed  must  be  a  native  of  the 
rovince,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that 
is  property  should  be  there.:  nobles, 
plebeians,  and  secular  priests,  were 
equally  eligible ;  no  other  qualification 
was  required,  than  that  the  person 
should  be  above  five-and-twenty,  of 
good  repute,  and  not  actually  the  sa¬ 
laried  servant  of  any  individual  or 
body. 

In  this  final  election,  the  first  step 
was  to  elect  three  persons  succes¬ 
sively.  A  simple  majority  was  not 
sufficient  in  this  stage  of  the  business ; 
it  was  required  that  more  than  half 
the  electors  should  vote  for  the  same 
person,  and  the  voting  was  to  be  re¬ 
peated  till  this  should  be  the  case : 
three  having  thus  been  chosen,  the 
ultimate  decision  was  left  to  chance  ; 
their  names  were  to  be  placed  in  an  urn, 
and  he  whose  lot  was  drawn,  was  the 
deputy  to  the  cortes.  A  fourth  was 
then  to  be  elected,  whose  name,  in  like 
manner,  was  submitted  to  the  lot  with 
the  two  which  had  been  left  undrawn, 
and  this  was  repeated  till  the  whole 
number  of  deputies  for  the  province 
was  chosen.  Supplementary  deputies 
were  then  to  be  chosen,  who  were  to 
take  their  seats  in  case  of  any  vacancy 
by  death  ;  the  supplementaries  were, 
as  nearly  as  could  be,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  to  three  ;  but  this  propor¬ 
tion  could  only  partially  be  obser¬ 
ved,  for  the  province  which  only  sent 
one  deputy  required  a  supplementa¬ 
ry,  and  that  which  returned  four  re¬ 
quired  but  one  also,  'i'he  whole  num- 
l^r  of  provincial  deputies  amounted 
to  208  ;  that  of  the  supplementaries 
to  68. 

The  provincial  juntas  weretochoose 
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th«ir  members  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  final  elections  ;  obsenring  also 
the  same  general  principle*  that  the 
person  chosen  must  be  a  natire  of  the 
prorince.  The  form  appointed  for 
the  city  elections  was,  that  when  the 
regiiiores  were  proprietaries,  or  held 
theirofiKcduring  life  by  the  king’sap* 
pointment,  the  people  should  elect  an 
equal  number  of  el^tors,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  municipal  elections.  These 
electors,  srith  the  regidores,  the  syn¬ 
dic,  and  the  officers  who  are  called 
the  Peraonero  y  Diputado  del  Co- 
mun,  were  to  meet  in  the  consistory, 
where  the  corregidor  should  preside, 
and  there  choose  three  persons  out  of 
their  own  body  ;  the  final  decision 
being  by  the  lot,  as  in  the  provincial 
elections.  All  these  elections  were  to 
be  made  with  open  doors. 

Twenty-six  members  were  added 
for  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  Columbian  Islands,  and  the 
Philippines.  But  that  the  colonists 
might  not  be  deprived  of  their  share 
in  the  representation,  during  the  long 
interval  which  must  elapse  before 
their  representatives  could  reach  Eu¬ 
rope,  supplementaries  for  their  re¬ 
spective  provinces  were  to  be  chosen 
from  natives  resident  in  Spain  ;  a  cir¬ 
cular  notice  was  issued,  requiring  that 
all  the  American  or  Asiatic  Spani¬ 
ards  then  in  the  country  would  send 
in  their  names,  ages,  employments, 
places  of  birth  and  of  abode.  This 
being  done,  and  lists  made  out  ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  junta  was  to  be  formed, 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  junta,  who  should  at  the  time  be 
acting  as  deputies  for  the  colonies,  ot 
four  ministers  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies  appointed  by  the  junta,  and  of 
four  distinguished  natives  of  the  co¬ 
lonies,  to  be  chosen  by  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  :  this  junta  was  to  direct  and  su¬ 
perintend  the  election.  Twelve  dec- 
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tors  for  each  province  were  to  be  cho¬ 
sen  by  lot  from  amon^  the  natives  of 
that  province  then  resident  in  Cadiz  ; 
but  if  it  so  happened  that  they  did 
not  amount  to  eighteen,  that  number 
was  to  be  filled  up  W  individuals  of 
the  other  provinces.  The  twelve  then 
chosen  were  to  chuse  their  deputies, 
in  the  manner  of  the  final  provincial 
election,  first  by  nomination,  and  then 
by  lot. 

The  archbishops,  bishops,  and  gran¬ 
dees,  were  to  meet  in  an  upper  house  : 
it  was  required  that  the  grandees 
should  be  the  heads  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  families,  and  above  the  age  of 
25 ;  and  those  nobles  and  prelates  who 
had  submitted  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  were  excluded. 

Such  was  the  plan  which  the  com¬ 
mission,  to  whom  the  central  junta 
intrusted  this  important  business,  ul¬ 
timately  decided  upon,  and  which  the 
junta  adopted.  The  commission  was 
composed  of  five  members,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Laodicea,  Jovellanos,  Cas- 
tanedo,  Caro  and  Riquelme  ;  but  the 
two  lattermembers  being  appointed  to 
the  executive  committee,  their  places 
were  supplied  by  the  Count  de  Aya- 
mans,  and  D.  Martin  de  Garay.  D. 
Manuel  Abella,  and  D.  Pedro  Polode 
Alcocer,  were  secretaries  to  the  com¬ 
mission  :  the  former  distinguished  aca¬ 
demician  brought  with  him  to  his 
-  task  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  institutions  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  in  the  honourable  testimony 
wtiich  has  been  home  by  Jovellanos 
to  the  service  which  he  rendered,  by 
his  erudition  and  constant  applicatioi), 
it  is  said,  that  without  hit  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  indefatigable  activity,  the 
business  could  not  have  been  conclu¬ 
ded  in  time  for  the  circular  notices  to 
be  dispatched  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year ;  had  there  been  any  delay, 
the  centnd  juata  might  have  b^n  pre- 
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vented  from  fulfilling  its  repeated  pro* 
misesy  and  deprived  of  tne  honour 
which  this  part  of  their  labours  so 
well  deserved.  The  details  were  form* 
ed,  and  the  official  instructions  drawn 
up  by  Garay,  the  late  war  minister. 
In  their  general  principles  the  com* 
missioners  had  been  chiefly  guided,  as 
was  expected  and  desired,  by  JoveU 
lanos,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Spa* 
niards. 

There  was,  however,  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  cotnmission  upon  three 
points  of  considerable  importance. 
Riquelme  and  Caro  would  have  had 
only  one  house  of  assembly  ;  Jovel* 
lanos  referred  to  the  English  consti* 
tution,  as  the  most  perfect  model  of 
policy,  and  one  to  which,  in  this  point, 
the  Spaniards,  with  sufficient  conform* 
ity  to  their  ancient  customs,  could 
assimilate  their  own.  He  proposed 
also,  that  certain  qualifications  of  pro¬ 
perty,  situation,  and  acquirements, 
shoidd  be  required -of  the  deputies. 
Riquelme  opposed  this  restriction, 
and  Jovellanos  yielded  to  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  his  colleagues  on  this  point  with 
the  lets  repugnance,  knowing  how 
well  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
these  trying  times  had  deserved  of 
their  country.  Riquelme  insisted 
that  the  cortes  should  not  assemble 
without  deputies  from  the  colonies  ; 
the  other  members,  though  equally 
desirous  that  the  representation  should 
include  them,  would  yet  have  omitted 
them  in  the  first  assembly,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  long  and  indefinite 
length  of  time  which  must  elapse  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  chosen  in  their  re¬ 
spective  provinces,  and  arrive  in  Spain. 
The  plan  which  was  adopted  obvia¬ 
ted  this  difficulty.  The  inadequate 
number  of  colonial  deputies  is  less 
objectionable  than  it  may  at  fiut  ap¬ 
pear,  when  the  probable  number  of 
persons  from  whom  the  enpplemeRta. 


lies  were  to  be  chosen  is  considered  ; 
especially  as  it  was  not  pretended  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  first  cortes 
was  convoked  should  be  bindmg  as 
a  precedent.  “  The  government,** 
said  Jovellanos,  **  fearful  of  arroga¬ 
ting  to  itself  a  right  which  belongs 
to  the  nation  alone,  leaves  it  to  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  nation  to 
determine  in  what  form  its  will  may 
most  completely  be  represented  in  fun 
ture.**  •  ' 

The  last  act  of  the  junta  had  been 
to  consign  to  the  regency 
the  charge  of  seeing  the  '  Jan.  29. 
cortes  assembled,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  which  they  had  esta¬ 
blished.  In  this  final  decree,  provision 
was  made  for  chusing  deputies  to  re¬ 
present  those  provinces  which  were 
occupied  by  the  enemy ;  they  were 
to  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  colonial  deputies.  Here  also  the 
important  point  of  the  veto  was  de¬ 
termined.  If  the  regency  refused  its 
assent  to  a  measure  which  had  pass¬ 
ed  both  houses,  the  measure  was  to 
be  re-considered}  and  unless  it  was 
re-passed  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
in  each  house,  it  was  lost,  and  could 
not  be  brought  forward  again  in  that 
cortes  ;  but  if  both  houses,  by  such 
a  majority,  ratified  their  former  de¬ 
termination,  three  days  were  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  regency,  and  if  within 
that  time  the  royal  sanction  was  not 
given,  the  law  was  to  be  promulga-  ■ 
ted  without  it.  The  junta  endeavQur- 
ed  to  confine  the  cortes  within  their 
proper  Umits,  declaring  that  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power  appertained  wholly  to 
the  regency,  and  the  legislative  to  (he 
representative  body  ;  and  lest  any 
party  should  arise,  who  should  aim  at 
making  the  cortes  permanent,  or  un¬ 
necessarily  extending  their  duration, 

“  by  which  means,*'  the  junta  said, 
«  tne  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
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might  be  OTCrthrown,”  the  r^ncy 
was  empowered  to  fix  any  time  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  assembly,  provided 
it  were  not  before  the  expiration  of 
six  months. 

This  decree,  which  developed  the 
principles  of  the  central  junta,  and 
completed  their  labours,  the  regency 
did  not  think  proper  to  make  public  ; 
one  of  the  many  acts  of  injustice  which 
the  junta  suffered  after  their  compul¬ 
sory  resignation.  The  council  of  Cas- 
tille,  or  rather  the  Consejo-reunido,  in 
which  such  of  its  members  were  in¬ 
corporated  as  had  followed  the  legi¬ 
timate  goveniment  into  Andalusia, 
hinted,  in  a  memorial  full  of  the  most 
abominable  calumnies  against  the  ex- 
juntaj  that  the  cortes  ought  not  to 
be  *  convoked  ;  their  opinion  was 
doubtless  of  great  weight  with  the 
regency,  and  as  they  did  not  conceive 
themselves  bound  to  follow  the  course 
which  the  preceding  government  had 
markedout,  they  suppressed  thisedict, 
and  issued  in  its  stead  an  address, 
breathing  the  same  spirit 
Feb.  11.  as  all  the  proclamations  of 
the  Spanish  government, 
but  putting  off  the  meeting  of  the 
cortes.  “The  council  of  regency,” 
they  said,  “  could  Well  have  wished 
that  your  representatives  had  been  in 
cortes  assembled,  and  that  the  nation 
itself  might  thus  have  regulated  its 
own  destinies.  The  means  which  are 
necessary  for  our  deliverance  would 
quickly  appear  at  its  energetic  and 
powerful  voice.  But  this  means  of 
preservation  has  been,  for  our  misfor¬ 
tune,  too  long  delayed,  and  evils  ga¬ 
thering  upon  each  other,  with  the  ra- 
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pidity  of  a  whirlwind,  do  not  permit 
that  It  should  be  accom^dished  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed.  The  Isle 
of  Leon,  where  the  national  congress 
ought  to  assemble,  is  at  this  time  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  enemy  ;  from  this  isle 
we  see  their  fires,  we  hear  their  artil¬ 
lery,  we  hear  their  insolent  threats, 
and  witness  their  ravages.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  is  neither  altogeUier  new  to  us, 
nor  does  it  dismay  us  ;  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  tec  them,  and  to  see  them 
fly.  Their  rath  endeavours,  beyond  a 
doubt,  will  fail  against  these  intrench- 
ments,  where  the  watch  tower  is  erect¬ 
ed  which  presents  to  all  good  patriots 
a  beacon  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest. 
But  the  Isle  of  Leon,  thus  threatened 
by  the  enemy,  must  not,  and  cannot 
be  at  present  a  proper  place  for  the 
celebration  of  our  cortes  ;  and  irresis¬ 
tible  necessity  compels  us  to  delay 
it  till  the  present  crisis  shall  be  past, 
and  place  and  time  suitable  for  so 
august  an  assembly  can  be  assigned. 
Meantime,  none  of  the  measures  and 
forms  established  and  decreed  for  the 
convccation  are  to  be  suspended  for  a 
moment.  The  elections  are  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  and  the  members  who  are  cho¬ 
sen  must  hold  themselves  ready  to 
perform  their  functions  ;  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  government  being,  that 
the  cortes  shall  meet  as  soon  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  permit.” 

Notwithstanding  this  language,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  Spain  ishidebt- 
ed  for  its  cortes  mure  to  the  annun¬ 
ciation  from  Seville  that  the  intruder 
was  about  to  convoke  one,  than  to 
the  inclination  of  its  own  rulers.  The 
central  junta  had  delayed  it  too  long. 


*  “  Eslot  ton  lot  obgelot  unicos  en  que  debe  emplearte  vuetlra  toberana  atencion  ; 
abundoneuios  todo  io  que  pue-.la  distraemos,  y  guardemoslo  para  quaiui.a  la  paz,  y 
iu  tnmquilidad  se  consigun  [Kir  vucstras  victorias.’’  This  was  the  language  of  the 
iouncil.  “  Yf)  no  ditc*’  says  Jovellanos,  “  que  para  combutir  tl  pentumieuto  de  la* 
CorUt,  y  la  j'oima  en  que  te  habian  cutvocudo,  y  para  prolongar  tu  cclebradon  , 
porque  ae  ctto  quitro  que  jttzgucu  ms  lectoicsP 
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not,  as  has  now  bwn  proved,  from 
any  intentional  procrastination,  bat 
from  their  sense  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  task, -and  from  the  deliberation 
which  so  peculiarly  characterizes  the 
Spaniards.  They  had  overcome  the 
difficulties,  and  framed  a  plan  of  re. 
presentation,  which  preserved  a  due 
respect  to  the  old  venerable  forms,  and 
was  well  adapted  to  the  existing  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  country  ;  this  ha* 
ving  been  done,  as  soon  as  it  was  as¬ 
certained  that  Cadiz  might  defy  the 
enemy  there  ought  to  have  been  no 
delay.  That  was  ascertained  in  Fe¬ 
bruary,  as  soon  as  the  Isle  of  Leon 
was  secured  from  a  coup-de-main. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  June 
that  a  decree  was  issued,  ordering  the 
election  to  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  requiring  the  deputies 
who  had  already  been  chosen  to  as- 


of  August,  that  the  sessions  might 
begin  as  soon  as  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  met.  The  plan  which  the 
central  junta  framed  was  altered  in 
one  most  material  point ;  one  house 
only  was  convoked.  Had  Jovellanos 
and  his  colleagues  determined  thus, 
they  would  still  have  summoned  the 
privileged  orders  ;  but  the  regency, 
departing  inconsiderately,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears,  from  a  resolution  which  had 
been  the  effect  of  long  and  profound 
deliberation,  neither  summoned  them 
to  meet  apart  from  the  third  estate, 
nor  with  it,  nor  devised  any  plan  for 
representing  them ;  so  that  two  of  the 
three  estates  were  thus  excluded  from 
the  national  representation. 

Three  days  of  rogation  were  ap¬ 
pointed  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  Cortes,  and  on  the  24th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  they  commenced  their  pro- 
oiHrdings.  At  nine  in  the  morning 
the  deputies  assembled  in  a  hall  which 
had  been  fitted  up  for  their  sittings 


in  the  palace  of  the  regency  :  the  mi- 
litary  were  drawn  up  under  arms,  and 
they  went  with  the 'regents  in  proj 
cession  to  the  parochial  church  ot  the 
Isle  of  Leon,  where  the  Mass  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  performed  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Bourbon,  the  Archbishopof  To¬ 
ledo.  '  After  the  gospel,  the  Bithup' 
of  Orense,  who  was  president  of  the 
regency,  addressed  them  in  a  sedemn 
discourse ;  after  which  the  following 
oath  was  proposed :  **  Do  you  swear 
to  preserve  the  Holy  Catholic  Apos¬ 
tolic  Romish  religion  in  these  realms, 
without  admitting  any  other  }  Du 
you  swear  to  preserve  the  Spanish 
nation  in  its  integrity,  and  to  omit  no’ 
means  for  delivering  it  from  its  un¬ 
just  oppressors  }  Do  you  swear  to> 
preserve  to  our  beloved  sovereign, 
rerdinandVlI.,all  his  dominions,  and> 
in  his-  failure,  to  his'  legitimate  suc- 


exertion  for  releasing  him  from  cap-> 
tivity,  and  placing  him  upon  the 
throne  ?  Do  you  swear  tu  discharge- 
faithfully  and  lawfully  the.  trust' 
which  the  nation  reposes  in  you,  ob¬ 
serving  the  laws  of  Spain,  but  dun¬ 
ging,  modifying,  and  varying  such  aal 
require  to  be  altered  for  the  general' 
good  When  all  the  deputies  had 
made  answer,  •*  Yes,  we  swear,”  they 
advanced  two  by  two  to  touch  the 
gospels  ;  after  which  the  bishop  said, 
“  If  ye  shall  do  this,  so  may  give 

Jou  your  reward  $  but  if  not,  so  may 
e  enter  into  judgement  with  you.’* 
The  hymn  Veai  ^ncte  Spiritiu,  and 
the  Te  Deum  were  then  sung. 

These  ceremonies  being  concluded, 
they  returned  in  the  same  order  to 
the  hall  of  assembly ;  the  regents  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  throne,  and  ocenpied 
five  seats  under  the  canopy ;  the  two 
secretaries  of  state,  who  accompanied 
them,  took  their  seats  at  a  taUe  to- 
tvards  the  head  of  the  hall ;  and  tlie 
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deputies  seated  themselves  indiscrimi- 
oateljr  as  they  entered,  the  old  con¬ 
test  for  precedency  between  Burgos 
and  Tol^o  being  no  longer  remem¬ 
bered.  The  bisl^  addressed  them, 
briefly  reminding  them  of  the  peril¬ 
ous  state  of  the  country,  and  the  ar¬ 
duous  duties  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  discharge ;  then  desiring  them 
to  proceed  to  el^t  their  president  and 
secretaries  from  their  own  body,  he 
and  the  other  four  members  of  the  re¬ 
gency  quitted  the  ball,  leaving  a  writ¬ 
ten  paper  upon  the  table. 

A  difficulty  in  point  of  form  at  the 
commencement  of  these  proceedings 
was  ended  by  appointing,  as  it  were 
at  random,  two  deputies  to  bold  the 
offices  of  president  and  secretary, 
while  the  cortes  elected  others.  As 
soon  as  the  election  was  made,  the 
secretary  read  the  p^r  which  the 
regents  had  left.  “  The  five  indivi¬ 
duals,”  it  said,  **  who  compose  the 
sopreme  council  of  regency  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  received  that  difficult 
charge,  above  their  merits  and  their 
strength,  at  a  time  when  any  excuse 
or  dmy  in  accepting  it  would  have 
been  injurious  to  the  country  ;  but 
they  omy  accepted  it  and  swore  to 
discharge  its  duties  according  to  their 
capacity,  till  the  solemn  congress  of 
the  cortes  being  assembled,  should 
establish  a  government  founded  upon 
the  general  will  of  the  nation.  That 
happy  momeat  so  longed  for  by  all 
good  Spaniards  has  arrived,  and  the 
individuals  of  the  council  of  regency 
can  do  no  less  than  state  this  to  their 
fellow-citizens,  that  they  may  take  it 
into  consideration,  and  appoint  the 
government  which  they  deem  most 
adapted  to  the  critical  circumstances 
of  the  monarchy,  for  which  this  fun¬ 
damental  measure  was  immediately 
necessary.” 

Upon  the  motion  of  D.  Diego 


Munoz  Torrero,  deputy  for  Extre¬ 
madura,  the  plan  of  a  decree  was  then 
read,  which  bad  been  prepared  by 
his  colleague  D.  Manuel  Luxan,  and 
which,  after  some  discussion,  was 
adopted  to  this  effect.  The  members 
of  the  congress  now  assembled,  and 
representing  the  nation,  declared  them¬ 
selves  legally  constituted  in  a  general 
and  extraordinary  cortes,  wherein  the 
national  sovereignty  resided.  The  ge¬ 
neral  and  extraordinary  cortes  of  the 
Spanish  nation  thus  assembled,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  general  will,  which 
had  been  declared  in  the  most  open 
and  energetic  manner,  acknowledged, 
proclaimed,  and  swore  anew,  that  Fer¬ 
dinand  VIIth,of  Bourbon,  was  their 
only  lawful  king ;  and  declared  null  and 
void  the  cession  of  the  crown  which 
he  was  said  to  have  made  in  favour  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  violence  which  accompa¬ 
nied  that  unjust  and  illegal  transac¬ 
tion,  but  principally  because  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  nation  was  wanting.  As 
it  was  not  proper  that  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers  should 
remain  united,  they  reserved  to  them¬ 
selves  the  exercise  of  the  legislative 
power  in  its  full  extent,  '^ey  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  persons  to  whom  they 
should  delegate  the  executive  power, 
in  the  absence  of  their  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Vllth,  were  responsible  to  the 
nation  during  the  time  of  their  ad¬ 
ministration,  according  to  the  laws. 
They  authorized  the  members  of  the 
council  of  regency  to  continue  to 
exercise  the  executive  power  under 
the  same  title,  till  the  cortes  should 
appoint  a  government  which  they 
might  deem  more  convenient.  To 
qualify  itself  for  this  continuance  of 
its  authority,  the  regency  should  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  national  sovereignty 
of  the  cortes,  and  swear  obedience  to 
the  laws  aad  decrees  which  it  should 
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promulgate ;  for  which  purpose,  as 
1000  as  the  decree  was  made  known 
to  them,  the  members  of  the  regency 
ihould  pass  immediately  into  the  hall 
of  assembly,  where  the  cortes  would 
remain  till  this  was  done,  having  de¬ 
clared  their  sitting  permanent  for  this 
purpose.  The  form  of  the  oath  was 
thus  prescribed  in  the  decree  :  **  Do 
you  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation,  represented  by  its  deputies 
m  this  generu  and  extraordinary  cor¬ 
tes  ?  Do  you  swear  to  obey  its  de¬ 
crees,  and  the  constitution  which  it 
may  establish,  according  to  the  holy 
object  for  which  they  have  assembled ; 
to  order  that  they  shall  be  observed, 
and  to  see  that  they  be  executed  i 
To  preserve  the  independence,  liber¬ 
ty,  and  integrity  of  the  nation  ?  The 
Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  religion  i 
The  monarchial  government  of  the 
kingdom?  To  re-establish  upon  the 
throne  our  beloved  King  D.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Vllth,  of  Bourbon  ?  And  in 
all  things  to  regard  the  public  weal  i 
As  you  shall  observe  all  these  things, 
God  be  your  helper  ;  and  if  you  ob¬ 
serve  them  not,  you  shall  be  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  nation,  in  conformity  with 
the  laws.”  The  cortes  confirmed  for 
the  present  all  the  established  tribu¬ 
nals,  and  all  civil  and  military  autho¬ 
rities  whatsoever  ;  and  they  declared, 
that  the  persons  of  the  deputies  were 
inviolable,  and  that  no  authoritv  or 
individual  should  proceedagainst  them 
in  any  manner,  except  according  to 
the  manner  which  would  be  appoint¬ 
ed  in  future  regulations,  to  be  formed 
by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  at 
nightwhenthisdecreewaspassed.  One 
of  the  members  observed,  that  it  was 
very  possible  theregents  might  be  gone 
to  bed,  if  they  were  not  immediately 
apprized  that  their  presence  would  be 


required  by  the  cortes  that  night }  a 
deputation  was  therefore  sent  tothem» 
while  the  ceremonial  with  wkich  they' 
were  to  be  received  was  discussed  and 
determined.  About  midnight,  four 
of  the  regents  entered  the  hall,  and 
took  the  oath.  The  bishop  of  Orense 
did  not  come  ;  the  unaeasonsddenesa 
of  the  hour,  and  the  infirm  state  of 
his  health,  were  assigned  as  reasona 
for  his  absence  ;  those  reasons  would 
have  beem  sufficient,  but  it  was  soon 
known  that  a  stronger  motive  had 
withheld  him.  . ,  The  sovereignty,  of 
the  nation  was  a  doctrine  which  tha 
venerable  prelate  was  not  prepared  to 
acknowledge,  and  from  that  hour  he 
ceased  to  act  as  one  of  the  regency. 

On  the  following  day,'  '  r 
the  cortes  decreed,  as  a  Sept.  25.  > 
consequence  of  their  for¬ 
mer  decree,  that  the  style  in  which 
the  cortes  was  to  be  addressed,  diould 
be  that  of  majesty ;  highness  was  to 
be  that  of  the  executive  power,  diu 
ring  the  absence  of  Ferdinand,  and 
likewise  of  the  supreme  tribunals. 
They  ordered  also,  that  the  command- 
ers-in-chief,  the  captains-general  of 
the  provinces,  the  archbishops  and  bi¬ 
shops,  tribunals,  provincial  juntas,  and 
all  other  authorities,  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastic,  should  take  the  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  cortes,  in  the 
same  form  as  the  regency.  By  an¬ 
other  edict,  thev  decreed  that  their 
installation  should  be  officially  mad* 
known  through  all  the  Spanish  do¬ 
minions,  and  every  where  celebrated 
with  Te  Deums  and  discharges  of  ar¬ 
tillery  ;  and  that  prayers  should  be 
offer^  up  during  three  days,  implo¬ 
ring  the  divine  blessing  upon  their 
councils.  The  oath  was  taken  with 
circumstances  of  peculiar  interest  by 
part  of  the  Catalan  army.  D.  Joe* 
Obispo,  who  commanded  upon  the 
Llobregat,  determined,  in  order  to  give 
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more  celebrity  to  the  act,  that  his 
army  should  swear  obedience  to  the 
cortes  before  the  walls  of  Barcelona. 
For  this  purpose,  he  sent  a  detach¬ 
ment  to  take  possession  of  the  heights 
of  S.  Pedro  Martin,  and  surprize  the 
French  post  at  La  Cruz* 
Oct.  25.  Cubierta,  that  the  act,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  expres¬ 
sion,  might  be  solemnized  with  the 
sacrifice  of  some  victims,  out  of  the 
many  whom  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  sent  into  Spain  to  that  end. 
The  Spanish  colonel,  Manso,  who 
was  sent  upon  this  service,  performed 
it  effectually,  only  two  of  the  enemy 
escaping  ;  and  of  a  party  who  attack¬ 
ed  him  from  Monjui,  he  brought 
away  38  prisoners.  After  this  suc¬ 
cess,  Obispo  drew  up  his  men  in  or¬ 
der  before  the  walls,  Manso  doing  the 
same  upon  the  heights ;  the  oath  was 
read  to  the  soldiers  by  the  captain  of 
every  company,  and  their  acclamations 
and  salutes  were  heard  in  Barcelo¬ 
na,  making  their  brethren  there,  who 
groaned  beneath  the  yoke,  in  some 
degree  partakers  of  the  joy  of  the 
day. 

The  decree,  by  which 
Sept.  26.  the  regents  were  declared 
responsible  to  the  nation, 
produced  a  memorial  from  them,  re- 
(^uesting  to  know  what  were  the  ob¬ 
ligations  annexed  to  that  responsibi¬ 
lity,  and  what  the  specific  powers 
which  were  given  them  ;  <*  unless 
these  things,”  they  said,  “  were  clear¬ 
ly  and  distinctly  determined,  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  regency  would  not  know  how 
to  act,  inasmuch  as  the  ancient  laws 
had  drawn  no  line  of  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  powers ;  and  thus  they 
must  be  continually  in  danger,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  exerting  an  authority, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cortes, 
might  not  be  included  in  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  executive,  or,  on  the 
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other,  of  omitting  to  exert  the  poweri 
which  it  necessarily  involves,  and 
which  at  this  time  were  more  neces- 
sary  than  ever.”  The  reply  of  the 
cortes  proved  with  how  little  fore- 
thought  they  had  passed  their  decree. 

They  had  not  limited,”  they  said, 
“  the  proper  faculties  of  the  execu¬ 
tive,  and  the  regency  was  to  use  all 
the  power  necessary  for  the  defence, 
security,  and  administration  of  the 
state,  till  the  cortes  should  mark  out 
the  precise  bounds  of  its  authority. 
The  responsibility,”  they  added,  “to 
which  the  regents  were  subjected, 
was  only  meant  to  exclude  that  abso¬ 
lute  inviolability  which  appertained 
to  the  sacred  person  of  the  king.” 
The  whole  of  a  night-session  wasoc. 
cupied  in  forming  this  answer. 

Among  the  many  erroneous  opi- 
nions  which  have  prevailed  in  tm's 
country  respecting  the  affairsof  Spaio, 
the  most  plausible  and  the  most  ge¬ 
neral  was  that  which  expected  great 
immediate  benefits  from  the  convo¬ 
cation  of  the  cortes ;  an  error  from 
which,  perhaps,  no  person  was  en- 
tirely  free,  except  the  few,  who,  like 
Mr  Frere,  looked  to  the  assembly  ra¬ 
ther  with  apprehensions  of  alarm  than 
with  hope.  The  permanent  good 
which  Spain  will  derive  from  the 
restoration  and  improvement  of  the 
representative  part  of  its  government, 
will  repay  the  Spaniards  for  all  the 
horrors  of  this  most  dreadful  strug¬ 
gle  ;  but  any  great  immediate  advan¬ 
tage,  any  rapid  acceleration  of  the 
deliverance  of  Spain,  ought  not  to 
have  been  expected,  unless  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Spanish  deputies  would 
proceed  like  the  French  national  con¬ 
vention,  in  which  case  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  delirium  might  have  produ¬ 
ced  a  preternatural  and  overpowering 
strength.  There  was  as  little  reason 
to  expect  this,  as  there  could  be  to 
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^ire  it.  The  Spaniards,  more  than 
any  other  Europeans,  are  attached  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  their  coun* 
try.  Spain  is  to  them  literally  a  holy 
land,  and  its  history  being  composed 
for  many  ages  of  a  tissue  of  connect¬ 
ed  miracles,  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  people,  sanctifies  its  institutions. 
But  unless  the  cortes  took  the  execu- 
tire  power  into  its  own  hands,  and 
gare  the  nation  a  revolutionary  im¬ 
pulse,  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  forbade,  it  might  have  been 
known  that  the  benefits  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  would  produce  little  or  no  im¬ 
mediate  effect  upon  the  operations  of 
the  war :  they  would  be  slow,  cer¬ 
tain,  and  permanent. 

The  mode  of  election  secured  a  fair 
representation.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bm  were  of  the  French  school  of 
philosophy,  and  were  probably  suffi¬ 
ciently  disposed  to  have  followed  the 
steps  of  the  Brissotines,  both  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  state  and  church-policy.  One 
ill  effect  arose  from  this ;  having  be¬ 
come  converts  to  republicanism  in 
their  youth,  and  in  the  season  of  en¬ 
thusiasm',  they  had  imbibed  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  England,  which  did  not 
wholly  give  way  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  even  though  they  hated  Buo¬ 
naparte  and  the  present  system  of 
France  as  bitterly  as  the  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  their  colleagues.  On  this  point 
there  was  but  one  feeling. 

The  first  measures  of  the  cortes 
indicated  a  sense  of  their  power,  and 
a  determination  to  assert  it.  Want 
of  precedents,  and  of  experience  in 
the  business  of  a  deliberative  assem¬ 
bly,  were  great  impediments  at  their 
outset ;  they  had  hardly  decreed  the 
separation  of  the  executive,  legisla¬ 
tive,  and  judicial  branches,  before 
they  confounded  these  branches  in 
their  own  practice.  Nevertheless  this 


decree  was  of  essential  advantage  to 
Spain,  as  a  great  object  was  to  secure 
the  judicial  authority  from  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  government;  thus  break¬ 
ing,  they  said,  the  chains  with  which 
the  arbitrary  pfwer  of  some  centuriea 
had  bound  the  hands  of  the  most 
respectable  ministers,  justice  might 
now  be  firmly  administered  for  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  A  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
report  upon  the  best  means  of  speed¬ 
ily  terminating  criminal  causes.  The 
result  was,  a  decree  that  an 
extraordinary  visitation  of  Oct.  11. 
all  the  prisons  should  be 
made  by  the  respective  judicial  au¬ 
thorities,  and  the  accused  brought  to 
trial  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  ; 
and  that  for  the  future,  the  tribunals 
should  transmit,  through  the  regen¬ 
cy,  to  the  cortes,  at  intervals  of  two 
months,  accounts  of  all  the  causes 
pendent,  and  the  persons  in  confine¬ 
ment.  D.  Manuel  de  Llano,  a  supple¬ 
mentary  member  for  Gua¬ 
temala,  proposed  a  more  Dec.  14. 
effectual  remedy ;  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  itself  exclusively  in  framing  a 
law  to  the  same  effect  as  the  Habeas 
Corpus  of  the  English.  This  most 
important  motion  was  one  of  those 
which  remained  for  discussion  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  decree  which 
established  this  partial  remedy  for 
one  of  the  worst  evils  of  an  arbitrary 
government,  called  upon  the  supreme 
councils  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to 
point  out  the  abuses  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  civil  and  criminal 
law,  and  the  improvements  of  which 
those  codes  were  susceptible,  that  the 
cortes  in  due  time  might  take  the  sub¬ 
ject  into  consideration. 

The  cortes  found  it  necessary  also 
to  interfere  with  the  executive.  The 
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rived  from  his  diocese  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  council  of  regency  when 
the  duke  was  invited ;  he  therefore 
was  not  implicated  in  this  transaction, 
which  was  in  every  respect  exceeding* 
ly  imprudent.  There  might  have  been 
aome  apparent  cause  ^r  h,  if  the 
duke  had  been  a  general  of  great  ex* 

C Hence  and  celebrity,  or  if  he  could 
ve  assisted  Spain  either  with  men, 
money,  or  stores ;  but  if  the  Sicilian 
court  had  been  sincere  in  its  friend¬ 
ship,  means  of  assistance  were  want* 
ing :  it  had  sent  a  present  of  athousand 
muskets  early  in  the  year,  and  this  was 
the  extent  of  its  ability.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  a  prince  of  the 
Bouriion  line,  at  the  head  of  a  Spa. 
nish  army,  would  have  certainly  drawn 
against  it  a  stron^r  French  force 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  the  destruction  of  one  branch 
of  that  house  being  of  more  import¬ 
ance  to  Buonaparte  than  the  conquest 
of  Spain.  There  was  also  an  obvious 
impolicy  in  inviting  a  Frenchman  to 
the  command ;  the  former  government 
had  felt  this,  and  the  cortes  felt  it 
also  ;  they  held  a  private  sitting  upon 
the  subject,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  the  duke  re-embarked  for  Sicily. 

The  regents  did  not  hold  their 
power  many  weeks  after  the  meeting 
of  the  cortes.  •  A  new  regency  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Blake,  who 
at  that  time  commanded  the  army  of 
the  centre,  as  that  force  was  called 
which  still  kept  the  field  in  Murcia ; 
D.  Pedro  Agpr,  a  naval  captain  and 
director-general  of  the  academies  of 
the  royal  marine  guards ;  and  D.  Ga¬ 
briel  Ciscar,  governor  of  Carthagena. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  changein 
the  executive  goveriinient 
.  Oct,  28.  was,  that  themembers  of  the 
former  council  of  regency, 
from  the  moment  that  they  had  been 
empowered  by  the  cortes  to  continue 


in  the  exercise  of  their  authority, 
had  made  known  their  earnest  desire 
that  the  weight  of  the  administration, 
which  they  had  supported  for  many 
months,  under  such  critical  circum¬ 
stances,  should  be  consigned  to  other 
hands.  The  regents  were  now  to  ex¬ 
perience  in  their  turn  the  same  injus¬ 
tice  which  they  had  shown  toward 
the  central  junta.  Like  them,  they 
had  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the 
people  ;  and  like  them,  more  from  the 
inevitable  course  of  things  than  from 
their  own  misconduct.  They  were  not, 
however,  treated  with  equal  cruelty. 
A  decree  was  passed,  that 
they  should  give  in  an  ac*  Afots  28. 
count  of  their  administra¬ 
tion  and  general  conduct  to  the  cor¬ 
tes  within  two  months,  with  a  view 
to  their  future  process.  Shortly  af¬ 
terwards,  in  consequence 
of  a  secret  sitting,  they  Dec,  17. 
were  ordered  to  retire  from 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  the  place  where 
each  was  to  reside  was  appointed,  after 
the  arbitrary  manner  of  tne  old  court. 

Blake  and  Ciscar  being  absent,  the 
Marquis  del  Palacio  and  D.  Jose 
Maria  Puig  were  appointed  to  act  in 
their  place  till  they  should  arrive. 
When  they  were  called  up¬ 
on  to  take  the  oath,  the  Oct.  28. 
same  diihculty  was  found  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Orense. 
The  marquis  being  asked  if  he  swore 
to  obey  the  decrees,  laws,  and  consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  cortes,  replied,  “  Yes, 
but  without  prejudice  to  the  many 
oaths  of  fidelity  which  he  had  taken 
to  Ferdinand  VII.”  The  president 
informed  him,  that  he  must  take  the 
oath  simply,  or  altogether  refuse  it. 
The  marquis  requested  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  explain  himself ;  upon 
this  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be 
heard  after  his  colleagues  had  been 
sworn  ;  and  that  business  having  been 
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completed,  he  entered  into  an  cxpla* 
nation  of  his  restriction,  saying,  he 
was  ready  to  take  the  oath  in  the 
form  prescribed,  provided  those  de¬ 
puties  who  were  versed  in  theological 
points  would  assure  him  that  he  might 
do  it  without  scruple.  All  that  he 
meant,”  he  said,  “  was  more  and  more 
to  insure  the  purport  of  the  oath  it¬ 
self,  conformably  to  those  which  he 
had  so  often  taken  to  Ferdinand,  and 
he  had  never  doubted  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation  assembled  in  its  cortes.” 

The  cortes  manifested  upon  this 
occasion  something  of  that  precipita¬ 
tion,  and  something  of  that  proneness 
to  tyranny,  by  which  the  proceedings 
of  popular  assemblies  have  so  often 
been  disgraced.  In  this  case,  as  in  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Orense,  they  might 
perhaps  have  thoughttbat  the  scruples 
of  these  distinguished  Spaniards  dis- 
qoali6ed  them  from  the  office  which 
tney  were  called  upon  to  accept ;  but 
those  scruples  ought  to  have  been  re¬ 
spected,  and  upon  no  principle  of  law 
or  justice  could  they  possibly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  crime.  The  marquis  was 
ordered  into  custody,  there  to  await 
the  orders  of  the  cortes.  The  cortes 
met  again  that  night,  to  deliberate 
upon  this  unworthy  business.  One 
member  said,  that  the  marquis  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  public  ;  he 
could  not  act  in  the  regency,  because 
he  had  shown  that  his  conscience  was 
not  such  as  was  fit  for  a  regent ;  and 
his  conduct  ought  to  be  investigated 
by  judges  appointed  by  the  regents 
for  that  purpose.  Another  member 
observed,  that  rs  it  might  be  suspect¬ 
ed  he  was  acting  by  the  advice  of 
others,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  utmost  circumspection 
in  the  choice  of  judges.  Capmany 
maintained,  that  the  cortes  itself  ought 
to  take  cognir.ance  of  the  offence ;  and 
Arguelles,  Oliveros,  and  Torrero, 


three  of  the  most  prominent  members 
of  those  w'bo  would  call  themselves 
the  liberal,  or  perhaps  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  party,  agreed  in  these  exaggerated 
censures  of  an  act  which  at  the  worst 
amounted  only  to  an  error  of  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  most  venial  kind.  Ar¬ 
guelles  declared,  that  if  the  cortes  re¬ 
traced  a  single  step,  and  did  not  go 
forward  with  the  decree  of  the  24;th 
of  September,  respecting  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  nation  and  their  own 
power,  they  would  give  a  triumph  to 
the  enemy.  It  was  voted,  after  a 
long  discussion,  that  the  marquis  had 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
and  that  another  regent  must  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  bis  place.  The  Marquis 
del  Castelar  was  the  person  chosen. 
Palacio  now  represented,  through  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  that  he  was 
confined  at  this  time  in  a  damp  room, 
without  having  a  place  to  sit  down, 
to  the  danger  of  his  health ;  and  he 
requested  uiat  he  might  be  permitted 
to  return  to  his  own  house,  under  a 

guard,  if  that  were  thought  necessary. 

Ine  member  proposed  that  this  should 
be  allowed,  the  marquis  being  on  his 
parole,  and  debaired  from  any  com¬ 
munication.  It  was  decided,  that 
he  should  be  confined  in  his  own 
house,  under  a  guard,  who  was  never 
to  lose  sight  of  him.  This  discussion 
occupied  the  cortes  till  midnight,  and 
then  they  entered  upon  a  secret  sit¬ 
ting,  probably  upon  the  same  subject. 
Three  days  after,  it  was  vo¬ 
ted  that  the  marquis,  having  ^  ,  q, 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  ^  ’ 
nation,  was  no  longer  quali¬ 
fied  to  act  as  captain-general  of  Ara¬ 
gon  ;  and  in  three  days  more,  disco¬ 
vering  how  little  conformable  it  wasto 
their  professed  principles  thus  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  condemnation  before  the  trial, 
t  he  cortes  repealed  t  heir  decree,  and  re¬ 
solved,  that  both  this  case  and  that  of 
fl 
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the  Bishop  of  Orense  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
regency,  who  were  to  hear  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  cortes,  of  the  royal  coun¬ 
cil,  and  of  the  marquis,  and  to  consult 
with  the  cortes  concerning  their  sen¬ 
tence.  Meantime  the  marc^uis  was  to 
remain'a  prisoner  at  large  in  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  upon  his  parole. 

If  the  cortes,  in  the  precipitance 
and  intolerance  of  these  proceedings, 
reminded  those  persons  who  remem¬ 
bered  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution  of  the  errors  of  the  friends 
of  liberty  in  France,  it  reminded  them 
also  of  a  measure  springing  from  a  more 

fenerous  feeling,  but  which,  both  in 
'ranee  and  England,  experience  had 
shown  to  be  an  error.  A  self-deny¬ 
ing  ordinance  was  passed  at 
Sept.  29.  the  motion  of  D.  Antonio 
Capmany,  deputy  for  Ca¬ 
talonia,  a  man  well  known  for  his  li¬ 
terary  labours:  it  enacted,  that  no 
member  of  the  cortes  should  be  per¬ 
mitted,  during  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  nor  for  a  year  afterwards, 
to  solicit  or  accept  for  himself,  or  so¬ 
licit  for  any  other  person  whomsoever, 
any  pension,  favour,  reward,  honour, 
or  distinction,  from  the  executive 
power  which  at  that  time  existed,  nor 
from  any  other  government  which 
might  hereafter  be  appointed,  under 
any  designation  whatever.  D.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Gutierrez  de  la  Huerta,  sup¬ 
plementary  member  for  Burgos,  had 
prepared  a  more  rigorous  bill  to  the 
same  effect,  which  was  to  punish  the 
deputy  who  solicited  any  employment 
for  a  kinsman  within  the  fourth  de¬ 


gree,  by  expelling  him  from  the  cor¬ 
tes,  and  depriving  him  for  four  years 
of  his  elective  right,  and  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  being  elected.  It  was  carried 
by  acclamation,  that  some  public 
testimony  of  disinterestedness  should 
be  given  ;  there  were,  however,  a 
few  members  cool  enough  to  temper 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  colleagues, 
and  qualify  their  vote,  so  as  to  render 
it  somewhat  less  unreasonable.  At 
their  suggestion,  such  persons  were 
exempted  from  the  decree,  who,  by 
rank  or  age,  were  accustomed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  military,  ecclesiastic,  and  civil 
bodies,  according  to  the  rules  or  sta¬ 
tutes.  And  it  was  admitted, that  cases 
were  possible  in  which  extraordinary 
and  confessedly  superior  services,  per¬ 
formed  in  benalf  of  the  king  and 
country,  might  deserve  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  reward  in  the  opinion  of  the 
cortes  themselves. 

But  there  were  two  subjects  of  es¬ 
pecial  moment,  which  occupied  much 
of  the  time  of  the  cortes.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  colonies  was  one  :  things 
were  in  a  mournful  state  there ;  revo¬ 
lutionary  movements  had  taken  place 
in  every  part  of  the  continent  of  Spa¬ 
nish  America  ;  civil  war  had  begun 
in  many  places,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would 
soon  become  general.  But  the  his¬ 
tory  *  of  these  events,  with  their  pre¬ 
disposing  causes,  must  be  reserved  for 
the  annals  of  the  ensuing  year,  that  it 
may  be  given  more  fully  and  connect¬ 
edly,  at  the  extent,  and  with  all  the 
care,  which  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  requires.  The  other  was  the  li- 


*  It  has  not  been  possible  to  prepare  it  for  this  volume.  The  Journals  of  the  cor¬ 
tes  began  to  be  regularly  published  with  the  fourth  volume,  leaving  the  three  first 
to  be  printed  as  the  press  could  find  leisure.  The  collection  has  proceeded  to  the 
twelfth  volume.  Meantime,  the  first  and  third  have  been  completed,  but  the  second 
had  not  reached  England  when  this  sheet  went  to  the  press,  and  without  it  the  ngr. 
rative  must  have  been  incomplete. 
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berty  of  the  press.  Upon  the  motion  to  whose  power  that  of  the  sword 
of  Arguelles,  a  committee  of  *  eleven  has  always  yielded.  By  its  influence 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  i^ort  we  saw  the  chains  fall  from  the  hands 
upon  this  momentous  point.  Their  of  the  French  nation  ;  a  sanguinary 
report  was  printed,  and  many  curious  faction  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and 
and  interesting  discussions  ensued,  the  French  government  began  to  act 
The  Marquis  of  Vigo,  D.  Joaquin  in  direct  opposition  to  the  princi* 
Tenreyro  Montenegro,  deputy  for  the  pies  which  it  had  proclaimed.  After 
province  of  Santiago,  pro-  having  solemnly  and  by  acclamation 
Oct,  15.  tested  against  taking  the  declared,  that  the  French  republic  re- 
subject  into  consideration,  nounced  all  conquests,  they  gave  or- 
“  He  was  ready,”  he  said,  to  sacri-  ders  for  the  incorporation  of  Savoy ; 
lice  his  life,  and  even  his  reputation  the  conduct  of  the  republic  uniform- 
in  the  Cortes,  which  he  regarded  more  ly  contradicted  the  principles  of  the 
than  life,  for  his  conduct  on  this  oc-  national  assembly,  both  in  respect  to 
casion,  but  he  would  not  sacrifice  his  the  states  which  they  occupied,  and  to 
conscience.  At  all  events, hemaintain-  their  allies.  If  at  that  time  we  had 
ed,  they  ought  to  delay  the  question  enjoyed  a  well  regulated  liberty  of 
till  the  other  members,  who  had  not  the  press,  Spain  would  not  have  been 
yet  arrived,  should  be  present.”  The  ignorant  what  was  the  political  situ- 
supplementary  member  for  Santa  Fe  ation  of  France,  when  she  celebrated 
deBogota,D.  Jose  Mexia,  in  reply  to  the  infamous  peace  of  Basle.  Our 
this  demand,  asked  whether  **  any  de-  government,  directed  by  a  favourite 
cision  could  be  more  important  than  as  stupid  as  he  was  corrupt,  was  in- 
that  of  the  national  sovereignty,  with  capable  of  understanding  the  interests 
which  they  had  commenced  their  pro-  of  Spain  ;  it  abandoned  itself  with 
ceedings  ?  yet  the  presence  of  theab-  blind  subserviency  to  all  the  succes- 
sent  members  had  not  been  thought  sive  governments  ofFrance;  and  from 
necessary  on  that  day,  when  they  laid  the  convention  to  the  empire,  we  fol- 
the  fair  foundation  of  national  free-  lowed  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their  re- 
dom.”  Whatever  light,”  said  Ar.  volution,  always  in  the  closest  alliance, 
guelles,  **  has  spread  itself  over  Eu-  till  the  unhappy  moment  in  which  we 
rope,  has  sprung  from  the  liberty  of  saw  our  strong  places  taken,  and  the 
the  press,  and  nations  have  risen  in  armies  of  the  perfidious  invader  in  the 
proportion  as  that  liberty  has  been  heart  of  Spain.  Till  that  moment  it 
more  or  less  complete  among  them  ;  was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  speak 
while  others,  bedarkened  by  igno-  of  the  French  gfovrrnment  with  less 
ranee,  and  fettered  by  despotism  or  submission  than  of  our  own,  and  not 
superstition,  have  sunk  in  the  same  to  admire  Buonaparte  was  one  of  the 
proportion.  Spain,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  greatest  crimes.  In  those  miserable 
one  of  these.  Let  us  look  at  the  events  days  the  seeds  were  sown,  and  we  are 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  shall  now  reaping  the  bitter  fruits.  Look 
see  the  portentous  effect  of  this  arm,  round  the  world  !  England  is  the  on- 

*  The  members  of  this  committee  were  the  Srs.  Hcrmida  (Deputy  for  Galli- 
cia,)  Oliveros  and  Torrero  (for  L  xtrcuiadura,)  Arguelles  (for  Asturias,)  Perez  de  Cas¬ 
tro  (for  Valladolid,)  Palacios  (for  Caraccas,)  Gallcgo  (for  Zamora,)  Cuuto  (for  New 
Spain,)  Monte  (for  Betanzos,)  Vega  (for  Cervera,)  and  Capiuany  (tor  Catalonia.) 
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It  nation  which  we  shall  find  free  from 
these  horrors  ;  the  energy  of  her  go. 
Ternment  has  done  much,  but  the  li. 
berty  of  the  press  has  done  more.  By 
that  means,  wise  and  virtuous  men 
were  able  to  diffuse  the  antidote  fas* 
ter  than  the  French  could  admini. 
ster  the  poison,  and  the  information 
which  the  people  enjoyed  by  means 
of  tbe  press,  made  them  see  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  taught  them  how  to  avoid 
H”  I 

Brigadier  Gonzalez,  member  for 
Jaen,  affirmed,  that  whoever  oppo- 
sed  the  freedom  of  the  press,  was  a 
bad  Spaniard.  This  occasioned  a 
warm  reply  from  one  who  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  one  of  those  al¬ 
tercations  followed,  which  the  cortes 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  well  regulated 
to  know  how  to  prevent,  or  to  cut 
short.  One  of  the  clergy  terminated 
it»  by  saying,  that  their  first  duty  was 
to  defend theCatholic,  Apostolic,  Ro¬ 
man  religion,  and  whatever  was  con¬ 
trary  to  that  religion  was  bad.  Then 
citing  the  canons  to  prove  that  no 
work  ought  to  be  published  without 
the  licence  of  a  council,  or  of  a  bi¬ 
shop,  he  inferred  that  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  contrary  to  religion. 
The  conclusion  was  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate,  but  it  was  met  by  an  answer 
nut  less  curious  than  the  argument. 
«  No  person,”  said  Mexia,  **  will  de¬ 
ny,  that  Christianity  has  existed  from 
the  beginningof  the  world;  forthough 
our  Saviour  was  not  yet  come,  those 
moral  precepts,  which  are  the  basis 
of  his  religion,  and  which  were  given 
by  Moses,  were  written  in  the  heart 
of  man.  In  like  manner,  the  liberty 
of  the  press  has  existed  from  the  time 
of  Adam  ;  for  printing  is  a  mode  of 
writing,  and  the  liberty  of  doing  it 
is  the  same,  whether  it  be  upon  the 
leaf  of  a  tree,  or  in  wax,  or  upon  pa¬ 
per;  and  this  liberty  all  men  have  pos- 


4SI9 

sessed :  the  art  of  printing,  there¬ 
fore,  where  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  restrained,  was  an  injury  to  man, 
inasmuch  as  it  deprived  him  of  this 
primitive  liberty.” 

There  was,  however,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  members  who  were  by  no 
means  prepared  to  change  the  opinions 
in  which  they  had  been  bred  up  con¬ 
cerning  this  subject,  and  they  listen¬ 
ed  with  deep  attention  to  those  speak¬ 
ers,  who  maintained  that  it  was  both 
for  the  interest  of  the  writer  and  the 
public,  that  books  should  be  subject 
rather  to  a  previous  censure,  than  to 
an  after  responsibility.  Garcia  de 
Herreros,  member  for  Soria,  obser¬ 
ved,  **  that  if  a  book  were  published 
against  religion,  or  against  good  mo- 
rms,  it  might  indeed  be  suppressed, 
and  the  author  punished ;  but  who 
could  undo  the  evil  which  it  had  al¬ 
ready  done  by  its  pernicious  tenets  ?” 
Gallego  replied,  that  if  there  were 
a  political  absurdity  in  the  world,  it 
was  that  of  supposing  the  liberty  of 
the  press  could  exist  under  a  previous 
censure.  *<IfIchusetowear  asword,” 
said  he,  **  will  any  one  say  my  hands 
ought  to  be  tied,  lest  I  should  com¬ 
mit  a  murder  ?  or  that  I  ought  to  be 
confined  to  my  house,  because  if  I  go 
into  the  street  I  may  rob  a  man  ? 
Free  will  is  given  to  every  man,  and  as 
we  know  vmat  is  the  punishment  of 
transgression,  we  endeavour  not  to 
transgress.”  D.  Manuel  Luxan, 
speaking  on  the  same  side,  said,  **  that 
the  people  of  Extremadura  had  char¬ 
ged  him,  as  their  representative,  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  two  things,— that 
the  sittings  of  the  cortes  ^ould  be 
public,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
A  good  Spaniard  could  regulate  his 
political  course  by  no  better  rule,  than 
to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Buonaparte.  He  had  deter, 
mined  in  Bayonne,  that  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  his  mock  cortes,  both  then  and 
in  future,  should  be  secret ;  for  this 
reason  the  Spaniards  ought  to  avoid 
secrecy.  His  object  had  always  been 
to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  in  preparing  fetters  for  that  liber* 
ty,  he  had  prepared  them  for  the  hu* 
man  race.  To  those  theologians  who 
had  opposed  the  liberty  of  the  press 
as  contrary  to  religion,  he  could  not 
reply  better,  than  by  reminding  them 
that  our  Saviour  had  insisted  upon 
the  freedom  of  discussion,  and  char- 

fred  his  disciples  to  converse  upon  re* 
igious  matters,  that  they  might  clear 
up  doubts,  instruct  each  other,  and 
publish  the  truth  to  the  world.  It 
was  time,”  he  said,  ‘‘  to  proclaim  that 
the  reign  of  ignorance  was  over.  We 
want  information,  and  it  is  only  the 
press  which  can  diffuse  it.  Even  to 
the  imperfect  liberty  which  is  enjoy* 
ed  at  present,  in  spite  of  the  opposi* 
tion  of  the  bad,  and  the  fears  or  the 
weak,  we  owe  that  strength  of  opi* 
nion  by  which  we  are  collected  in  this 
august  assembly,  wherein  Spain  re¬ 
poses  her  last  .and  best  hopes.” 

On  a  subsequent  day, 
Oct.  16.  Luxan’s  colleague,  Olive* 
ros,  replied  to  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  represented  the  press  as 
dangerous  to  religion.  “  True,  in¬ 
deed,”  he  said,  “  in  France  they  had 
seen  the  fatal  effects  of  a  liberty 
which  favoured  all  that  was  wicked, 
and  aimed  at  nothing  that  was  good. 
The  revolutionists  of  that  country 
knew  that  they  could  not  accomplish 
their  horrible  designs  without  the 
ruin  of  morality ;  therefore,  while 
they  let  loose  a  torrent  of  blasphemy 
and  licentiousness  which  subverted 
the  edifice  of  civil  society,  they  clo¬ 
sed  the  press  against  whatever  could 
tend  to  tjie  re-establishment  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  order.  France  still  was 
grpaqing  under  the  consequences  of 


such  principles,  but  not  a  single  work 
of  rational  religion,  politics,  morals, 
or  liberty,  had  issued  from  it,  either 
under  its  revolutionary  or  its  imperial 
state.  What  we  require,”  he  pur¬ 
sued,  “  is  the  verj  opposite  of  this. 
We  would  give  wings  to  all  honour¬ 
able  sentiments.  Had  the  liberty  of 
the  press  been  established  among  us, 
crimes  could  not  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  which  have  been  passed  over  with 
the  impunity  of  silence  and  oblivion. 
Bishops  would  not.  have  been  seen 
disgracing  their  pulpits  and  their  re¬ 
ligion,  by  preaching  to  applaud  the 
triumphs  of  despotism  and  atheism, 
nor  would  they  have  dared  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  destruction  of  their  coun¬ 
try  and  of  their  faith.  On  the  other 
hand,  England,  that  free  and  generous 
country,  which  owes  its  liberty  and 
all  its  morality  to  the  press, — Eng¬ 
land,  although  excluded  from  the  bo¬ 
som  of  our  church,  has  been  the  true 
friend  of  our  religion.  She  has  been 
the  ally  of  our  chief,  the  pope,  when 
Buonaparte  persecuted  him  ;  she  has 
been  the  faithful  friend  of  Spain,  and 
upon  England,  upon  the  colossal 
power  of  England,  which  the  liberty 
of  the  press  has  raised,  the  indepen¬ 
dence  which  is  yet  left  in  Europe 
rests  for  its  support.”  Arguelles  ar¬ 
gued  with  great  force  against  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  censors.  “  There  can¬ 
not,”  said  he,  *'  be  a  greater  violation 
of  the  liberty  of  man,  than  to  deprive 
him  of  enjoying  that  which  in  itself  is 
innocent,  and  subject  his  actions  to  the 
caprice  of  any  individual,  or  any  set  of 
individuals.  Are  we  to  be  told  mthese 
days,  that  fifteen  millions  of  men  must 
submit  the  best  defence  of  their  liber¬ 
ties, — the  fairest  spring  of  their  indus¬ 
try, — the  dearest  himes  of  their  poste¬ 
rity,— -to  the  rod  of  corruptible  cen¬ 
sors  ?  For  can  we  suppose  that  these 
censurers  will  be  exempt  from  error. 
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and  free  from  sinister  views?  Arethey 
not  men,  with  passions  and  prejudices 
which  they  will  gratify  and  follow, 
after  the  manner  of  human  nature  ? 
The  history  of  the  world  may  tell 
whether  it  be  easy  for  those  who  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  power  to  subdue 
themselves  ;  and  are  we  then  to  trust 
liberty  and  literature  to  those  who 
may  suppress  what  writings  they 
please, — to  those  who  may  convert 
their  own  pleasure  into  law  ? 

«  Spain,”  he  continued,  never 
has  been  free.  For  many  long  ages 
she  has  been  in  chains,  insulted  and 
degraded  by  a  series  of  governments 
who  have  despised  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  We  are  now  experiencing  the 
bitter  consequences.  The  morals  of 
the  nation  partook  of  this  perverse 
influence,  and  the  glory  of  Spain  dis* 
appeared  in  the  same  proportion  as  its 
liMrty.  How  different  is  our  state, 
how  (ufferent  the  principles  of  our  past 
conduct,  if  we  compare  them  with 
those  of  that  ^reat,  generous,  and  in¬ 
dependent  nation ;  that  nation,  which 
(v^atever  may  be  its  political  corrup¬ 
tion)  may  boast  of  the  purest  public 
moraUty ;  that  nation,  where  the  holy 
ties  of  nature  and  of  the  conjugal 
union  are  revered ;  that  nation,  which, 
though  combated  by  dangers  both 
within  and  without,  has  raised  itself  to 
the  glory  in  which  we  now  behold  it ; 
that  nation,  which,  having  for  so  long 
a  time  been  our  enemy,  no  sooner  saw 
the  daybreak  of  our  liberty  than  she 
opened  her  arms  to  us,  and  with  in¬ 
comparable  generosity  has  spared  no 
effort  for  supporting  it.  We  owe  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  our  existence  to  England. 
Be  free,  she  has  always  said,  and  we 
will  never  abandon  you.  Her  exer¬ 
tions  have  increased  with  our  neces- 
•ities ;  the  strength  of  her  arm  has 
upheld  our  weakness.  Look  now  1 
the  character,  the  power,  the  great¬ 


ness  of  this  inighty  nation,  have  arisen 
from  that  very  liberty  for  which  we 
arc  now  contending, — that  liberty 
which  depends  upon  your  votes  ;  for 
upon  your  determination  it  depends, 
whether  we  shall  recover  our  rank 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  or  sink 
for  ever.” 

D.  Jaymc  Creus,  member  for  Ca¬ 
talonia,  read  a  paper,  to  show  that 
it  was  better  to  prevent  the  evil, 
than  have  to  remedy  its  effects  ;  and 
therefore  books  ought  to  be  subject¬ 
ed,  not  to  such  arbitrary 
restrictions  as  had  formerly  Oct.  17* 
prevailed,  but  to  a  fair  pre¬ 
vious  censure.  Torrero  replied,  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  the  only 
thing  which  could  secure  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  “  If  the  limitations,” 
said  he,  **  by  which  we  propose  to 
circumscribe  the  executive  power  are 
necessary,  much  more  arethe  means  by 
which  our  constituents  may  observe 
our  conduct.  If  Spain  could  have 
manifested  her  feelings,  would  the  in¬ 
famous  intrigues  of  tbe  Escurial  have 
been  suffered,  or  could  Godoy  have 
possessed  so  long  that  power  which 
destroyed  the  kingdom  ?  Think  you 
that  the  people  of  England  would  be 
silent,  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  ar¬ 
rested  in  his  own  palace  by  the  will 
of  a  wicked  minister  ?  We  were  si¬ 
lent;  and  this  proved  to  demonstration 
that  liberty,  without  a  free  press, 
though  it  may  be  the  dream  of  a  vir- 
tuous  man,  can  be  only  a  dream.  I 
would  fain  argue  this  question  dispas¬ 
sionately,  and  with  all  the  calmness 
of  reason.  Here  we  are,  fallible  men, 
with  all  that  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  which  is  natural  to  us  t  it  is  only 
by  a  comparison  of  advantages  and 
disadvantages  that  we  can  decide.  An 
inquisitor  general  of  Spain  wished  to 
translate  tbe  Bible  into  Spanish  :  a 
torrent  of  invective  was  poured  forth 
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against  him,  and  the  words  which  he 
used  concerning  his  undertaking,  I 
shall  apply  to  ours.  *  I  do  not  doubt 
that  it  nas  its  objections ;  but  is  it 
useful,  weighing  the  evil  against  the 
od  ?'  We  are  in  just  such  a  case, 
the  inquisitor  had  accomplished  his 
desire,  we  should  have  been  indebted 
to  him  for  the  good,  to  our  own  na- 
ture  for  the  evil.  The  head  of  our 
religion  is  at  this  time  under  persecu* 
tion,  Buonaparte  has  even  instituted 
a  civil  process  against  him ;  and  yet,  in 
the  degraded  state  of  France,  not  a 
pen  has  been  found  which  dares  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  this  venera* 
ble  personage.  These  are  the  fruits  of 
an  arbitrary  power  of  censure  over  the 
press.  But  tnere  are  persons  who  say, 
that  works  may  be  published  against 
religion.  It  is  probable  that  in  our  ter- 
iuliaSi  or  evening  parties,  the  conver. 
sation  may  frequently  turn  upon  reli¬ 
gious  points ;  but  if  there  be  one  who 
jests  at  religion,  or  blasphemes  it,  im¬ 
mediately  twenty  zealous  defenders 
appear  to  combat  him  ;  so  would  it  be 
with  the  press.  I  shall  conclude  by 
saying,  that  the  cortes  will  act  against 
the  nation  if  they  do  not  decree  the 
liberty  of  the  press ;  that  we  shall 
commit  treason  against  the  people  ; 
that  we  shall  be  re-establishers  of  the 
despotism  which  we  have  abolished, 
and  destroy  the  last  hope  of  Spain.*’ 
The  preamble  and  first  article  of 
the  decree  now  under  discussion 
were  in  these  terms  :  The  general 
and  extraordinary  cortes,  considering 
that  the  privilege  of  the  citizens  to 
publish  their  thoughts,  and  reflections 
IS  not  only  a  restraint  upon  the  arbi¬ 
trariness  of  those  who  govern,  but  also 
a  means  of  instructing  the  nation  in 
general,  and  the  only  waj  of-  obtain¬ 
ing  a  true  knowledge  of  public  opi¬ 
nion,  have  decreed  as  follows :  All 
bodies  and  individual  persons;  of  what¬ 


ever  condition  and  state, 
are  atliberty  to  write,  print,  Oct.  18. 
and  publish  their  senti¬ 
ments,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
license,  revision,  or  approbation,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  publication,  under  the 
restrictions  and  responsibilities  which  i 
shall  be  expressed  in  the  present  de¬ 
cree.”  Garcia  Herreros,  who,  on  a 
former  day,  had  spoken  in  defence  of 
the  previous  censure,  taking  a  mid¬ 
dle  course,  now  proposed  that  both 
in  the  preamble  and  first  article  the 
word  political  should  be  inserted, 
which  would  exclude  the  liberty  of 
writing  upon  religious  subjects.  Lla- 
neros  read  a  discourse,  to  prove  that 
the  previous  censure  was  the  best  se¬ 
curity  of  the  press ;  “  The  liberty  of 
the  press,”  he  said,  “  without  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  either  necessary  or 
useful,  was  injurious,  and  had  never 
even  been  wished  for  in  Majorca,  which 
he  represented.  Where  there  were 
good  censorial  tribunals,  the  liberty 
of  the  press  would  never  be  wanted. 
The  inquisition  was  such  a  tribunal.” 

True,”  replied  Arguelles,  “  if  men 
were  infallible  and  impeccable,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  laws  of  any  kind : 
but  for  my  part,  I  have  known  only 
one  kind  of  men,  all  weak  and  frad 
beings,  and  subject  to  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  human  nature.  The  deputy 
for  Majorca  says,  the  inquisition  is 
a  proper  tribunal  for  deciding  upon 
what  books  should  be  permitted  to 
be  published.  Has  he  forgotten  that 
the  library  of  the  Marquis  de  Ville- 
na,  with  all  his  precious  manuscripts, 
was  burnt  by  a  friar  of  the  court  of 
Juan  II.,  notwithstanding  that  king 
was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  poet  ? 
The  political  and  religious  jealousy 
of  literature  and  the  press  did  not  di¬ 
minish  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  and 
the  nation  saw  itself  debased  beneath 
the  insolent  favourites  of  Enrique  IV . 
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and  the  third  and  fourth  Philips.  Ne¬ 
ver  were  there  greater  precautions  ta¬ 
ken  to  check  the  circulation  of  politi. 
cal  opinions  than  in  the  time  of  Charles 
IV.  The  evils  of  that  reign,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  repeat ;  suffice  it  to 
tav,  that  if  we  had  enjoyed  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  we  should  not  now  have 
been  in  our  present  situation  :  if  that 
liberty  had  existed,  should  we  have 
seen  the  censors  and  judges  of  the 
press  fawning  about  the  court  of 
Godoy, — that  court,  which  might  be 
called  a  market,  where  liberty  and  jus- 
tice  were  put  to  sale 

The  Marquis  of  Vigo  read  a  long 
and  laboured  argument  against  the 
motion,  in  which  he  admitted  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  advanta¬ 
geous  in  England,  but  denied  that  it 
would  be  so  in  Spain.  “  Why  not 
exclaimed Torrero.  “The foundations 
of  both  governments  are  the  same. 
England  has  her  parliament ;  Spain 
her  cortes.  England  has  her  limited 
monarchy;  Spain  is  about  to  limit 
hers.  England  enjoys  a  proper  sepa* 
ration  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  ;  we  have  just  decreed 
alike  separation.  What  reason,  then, 
can  there  be,  when  the  two  nations  re¬ 
semble  each  other  so  strongly  in  their 
character,  and  in  the  basis  of  their 
respective  constitutions,  that  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  benefits  of  a  free  press 
should  be  permitted  to  one,  but  that 
the  other  should  be  forbidden  even 
to  taste  its  fruits  ?  Had  the  Spanish 
press  been  free,  would  there  then  have 
been  ministers  of  the  altar  daring 
enough  to  say,  that  God  had  inspired 
Charles  IV.  to  place  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  Godoy  ?  A  free  press 
would  speedily  have  brought  about 
his  fall :  we  had  it  not,  and  he  has 
lived  to  bring  about  our  ruin.”  A 
warm  discussion  followed,  whether 
the  members  should  give  their  votes 
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upon  this  question  publicly  or  in  se¬ 
cret.  It  was  observed,  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  gallery  was  always  cleared 
when  the  speaker  putthe  question.  Ar- 
guelles  replied,  This  was  true,  and, 
according  to  the  standing  orders  of  the 
house,  even  the  debates  ought  to  be 
secret ;  but  the  invariable  practice 
was  otherwise,  because  England  was 
virtuous  enough  to  respect  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  people.”  Upon  this  point 
the  popular  opinion  prevailed  so  far, 
that  it  was  determined,  not  only  that 
the  votes  should  be  public,  but  that 
every  deputy  should  deliver  his  vote 
in  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  an  authentic  list.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  Garcia  Herreros,  for  inserting 
the  word  political,  and  thus  curtail¬ 
ing  the  proposed  liberty  of  half  its 
extent,  was  universally  admitted.  The 
question  was  then  carried  by  68  voices 
against  32 ;  and  of  this  minority,  nine 
qualified  their  opinion  by  declaring, 
that  they  only  voted  against  the  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  present.  Th^  proceed¬ 
ed  to  vote  the  abolition  of  all  boards 
of  censure,  and  two  other  articles,  de¬ 
claring,  that  authors  and  printerswere 
responsible  for  the  abuse  of  this  li¬ 
berty  ;  that  scandalous  libels,  and  ca¬ 
lumnious  writings,  and  works  subver¬ 
sive  of  the  fun^mental  principles  of 
the  monarchy,  or  offensive  to  public 
decency  and  good  morals,  should  be 
punished  according  to  law  ;  and  that 
the  respective  judges  and  tribunals 
should  look  to  the  punishment  of  such 
offences. 

The  sixth  article  declared,  that  all 
writings  upon  matters  of  religion 
should  remain  subject  to  the  previous 
censure  of  the  ecclesiastic  ordinances, 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent.  Mexia  proposed,  that 
the  liberty  should  be  extended  to  re¬ 
ligious  works,  but  he  was  not  sup¬ 
ported  ;  even  Torrero,  who  had  keen 
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one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
for  the  political  freedom  of  the  press, 
onposed  the  extension  of  the  princi* 
pie.  Authors  and  editors  were  not 
required  to  affix  their  names  to  their 
publications ;  but  the  printer  was  re* 
quired  to  know  who  they  were,  as 
otherwise  be  would  incur  the  punish* 
ment  which  they  might  deserve  :  the 
printer  was  to  put  his  name,  place  of 
abode,  and  the  date  of  the  year,  on 
pain  of  a  fine  of  fifty  ducats,  if  the 
work  were  innocent ;  and  if  it  were 
criminal,  of  the  same  punishment  as 
the  author,  in  addition  to  the  fine. 
They  who  published  upon  religious 
subjects  without  the  licence  of  the  or¬ 
dinary,  were  declared  subject  to  an  ar- 
'  bitrary  mulct,  besides  the  punishment 
which  the  opinions  of  the  work  itself 
might  call  for.  Authors  and  editors 
who  abused  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
were  to  suffer  a  punishment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  proportionate  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  ouence;  and  their  names 
and  sentences  were  to  be  published  in 
the  gazette.  To  secure  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
strain  its  abuse,  the  cortes  was  to  ap¬ 
point  a  supreme  board  of  censure, 
composed  of  nine  individuals,  who 
were  to  reside  near  the  government ; 
and  a  similar  board  of  five  members 
in  every  provincial  capital ;  three  of 
the  nine,  and  two  of  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  being  secular  clergy  ;  all  of  them 
men  of  learning,  virtue,  and  probity, 
and  of  talentsadequate  to  the  weighty 
trust  reposed  in  them.  The  business 
of  the  provincial  boards  should  be  to 
examine  such  works  as  were  denoun¬ 
ced,  and  upon  their  sentence  the 
judges  were  bound  to  suppress  the 
bo(^,  and  call  in  the  copies  which 
might  have  been  sold ;  but  their  sen¬ 
tence  was  not  definitive.  Theauthoror 
printer  might  demand  a  copy  of  their 
censure,  and  lay  it  before  the  supreme 
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board  ;  if  the  supreme  board  confirm¬ 
ed  the  decision,  he  might  require  them 
to  revise  their  sentence;  but  their  se¬ 
cond  opinion  was  to  be  final.  If  the 
book  were  suppressed  merely  on  pri¬ 
vate  grounds,  as  a  private  libel,  the  in¬ 
dividual  aggrieved  had  still  his  reme¬ 
dy  at  law  against  the  libeller.  Some 
appeal  was  allowed  to  this  supreme 
board  against  the  decision  of  the  or¬ 
dinary.  The  ordinary  was  not  to  re¬ 
fuse  his  licence  without  assigning  the 
ground  of  his  refusal,  and  hearing 
what  the  author,  editor,  or  printer, 
could  allege  in  behalf  of  the  work. 
If  he  then  persisted  in  his  refusal,  the 
erson  interested  might  by  a  copy  of 
is  censure  before  the  supreme  board, 
and  refer  the  book  to  their  judge¬ 
ment  ;  if  they  found  it  worthy  of  ap¬ 
probation,  their  opinion  was  to  be 
communicated  to  the  ordinary,  that 
he,  being  better  informed  upon  the 
matter,  might  grant  the  licence  if  he 
thought  good,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
farther  appeal.  What  that  farther 
appeal  was  to  be,  was  not  stated  in 
the  decree.  This  was  not  the  only 
point  which,  by  a  sort  of  compromise, 
was  left  doubtful  in  this  decree.  The 
article  which  empowered  the  supreme 
board  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  the 
provincial  ones,  declared,  as  it  waa 
originally  worded,  that  upon  their 
approbation  the  book  should  freely 
circulate,  and  that  no  tribunal  should 
impede  it.  Some  members  upon  this 
required  that  a  proviso  should  be  in¬ 
serted,  declaring  this  was  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  intrench  upon  the  authority  of 
the  inquisition.  To  avoid,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears,  this  recognition  of  that  baleful 
power,  Luxan  proposed  that  the  bt- 
ter  part  of  the  sentence  should  be 
omitted,  and  this  was  carried  by_  a 
majority  of  two  votes.  It  was  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  liberal  party  to  leave  the 
uestioD  undecided.  As  soon  as  the 
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discussions  were  concluded,  D.  Fran-  nal  choice  was  vested  should  be  com- 
cisco  Maria  Riesco,  deputy  for  the  petent  to  exercise  it  with  discretion, 
junta  of  Extremadura,  moved  that  The  cortes  marked  their  sense  of 
special  and  honourable  mention  of  the  the  assistance  which  Spain  had  rccei- 
inquisition  should  be  made  in  the  de-  ved  from  Great  Britain,  by  voting, 
cree ;  but  the  president  replied,  that  at  the  motion  of  the  deputy  for  Vw- 
this  might  be  taken  into  consideration  kidolid,  D.  Evaristo  Perez  de  Castro, 
on  a  future  occasion.  a  monument,  as  a  mark  of  nationd 

Notwithstanding  the  mat  majori-  gratitude,  to  George  III.  and  the 
ty  by  which  the  principle  of  the  li-  British  nation.  They  declared,  at 
berty  of  the  press  had  been  carried,  the  same  time,  that  the  Spanish  na- 
it  appeared  but  too  plainly  that  the  tion  would  never  lay  down  its  arms 
real  and  enlightened  friends  of  liberty  till  it  had  secured  its  independence, 
were  a  minority  in  the  cortes,  for  the  and  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  mo- 
whole  of  the  provisions  of  the  decree  narchy  in  both  worlds,  without  the 
tended  to  subvert  the  principle  upon  smallest  dismemberment,  and  till  they 
which  it  was  founded  ;  and  this  might  had  recovered  their  king,  acting  al¬ 
so  easily  have  been  avoided,  that  it  is  ways  in  accord  and  in  the  most  per- 
difficultto  suppose  the  evil  was  not  in-  feet  union  with  Great  Britain.  The 
tentional.  We  must  not  say,  because  restoration  of  Ferdinand  was  spoken 
the  trial  by  jury  is  so  familiar  to  us,  of  in  this  decree;  but  there  were  many 
that  the  Spaniards  ought  at  once  to  members  who  perceived  the  evils  with 
have  adopted  it,  and  thus  have  ren-  which  the  return  of  that  poor  prince 
dered  any  other  defence  of  the  free-  was  likely  to  be  attended.  If  the 
dom  of  the  press  unnecessary.  It  French  official  account  of  his  conduct, 
would  have  been  no  good  omen  to  upon  the  attempt  of  the  British  go- 
have  seen  them  hastily  borrowing  the  vemment  to  effect  his  deliverance, 
institutions  of  another  country  ;  but  could  be  trusted,  he  was  still  hoping 
when,  having  admitted  in  their  dis-  to  be  adopted  by  marriage  into  the 
cussions  that  public  opinion  was  a  family  of  the  man  who  had  betrayed 
proper  check  upon  the  proceedings  him  and  usurped  his  throne.  Buo- 
of  the  government,  they  appointed  a  naparte  had  now  found  that  the  Spa- 
board  of  nine  individuals,  nominated  nish  people  were  not  to  be  subdued 
by  the  government,  to  be  a  check  up-  like  the  despicable  sovereigns  of  the 
on  public  opinion,  who  does  not  see  north ;  it  was  reported  at  this  time, 
that  they  were  virtually  destroying  that  he  was  about  to  make  Joseph 
the  freedom  which  they  pretended  to  abdicate  his  wretched  crown ;  and  no- 
establish  ?  This  would  not  have  been  thing  was  more  probable  than  that, 
the  case  if  the  various  boards  of  cen-  having  failed  to  crush  the  Spaniards 
sure  had  been  elected  for  a  limited  by  force,  he  should  attempt  to  enthral 
time  by  the  people  •  themselves ;  pro-  them  by  artifice,  making  use  of  Fer- 
per  qualifications  being  required  in  dinand  for  his  tool.  In 
the  persons  to  be  chosen,  and  'the  contemplation  of  this  dan-  Dec.  29. 
electors  filtering  themselves  through  ger,  Banul  moved,  that  all 
successive  processes,  as  in  the  general  acts  and  treaties  made  by  a  king  of 
election  ;  so  that  they  in  whom  the  fi-  Spain  in  a  state  of  captivity  should 

*  Some  very  able  comments  upon  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Espanol,  No.  IX. 
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be  declared  null  and  void.  Arguel* 
let  supported  the  motion.  It  was 
necessary,”  he  said,  <*to  take  this 
subject  into  the  fullest  consideration. 
Buonaparte  had  preserved  the  lives 
of  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  and  un- 
cle  for  purposes  which  were  not,  per- 
haps,  ^nerally  perceived,  thinking 
by  their  means  to  introduce  dissen- 
tions  among  the  Spaniards,  and  obtain 
by  intrigue  what  he  had  not  been  able 
to  effect  by  arms.  From  the  moment 
of  Baron  Kelly’s  failure,  the  public 
ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  the 
most  extraordinary  events.  Let  us 
suppose,”  he  continued,  “  that  the 
innocent  and  ingenuous  Ferdinand, 
who,  young  as  he  is,  and  educated  as 
he  has  been,  is  little  able  to  withstand 
the  artifices  of  the  tyrant,  should  be 
compelled  to  contract  one  of  those 
marriages  which  have  proved  the 
source  of  inexhaustible  calamities  to 
Spain.  May  not  the  tyrant  send  him 
into  Spain,  surrounded  by  his  satel* 
lites  and  advisers,  many  of  whom  to 
our  sorrow  are  Spaniards,  accompa* 
Died  with  an  army  apparently  national, 
composed  of  Spamsh  prisoners,  and 
augmented  by  weak,andindolent,  and 
selfish  men  :  ought  we  in  such  a  case 
to  hesitate  a  moment  how  to  act  ? 
The  Cortes  are  bound  by  oath  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  nation  ;  they  must  keep  that 
oath,  or  be  buried  under  its  ruins. 
The  usurper  may  attempt  to  treat 
with  us,  promising  to  restore  the 
king,  to  make  improvements  and  re¬ 
forms  in  the  nation,  and  to  evacuate 
the  peninsula  ;  but  what  security  will 
he  offer  ?  Let  us  reply  as  the  Roman 
senate  did  to  Hannibal,  when  at  the 
gates  of  Rome  he  offered  to  treat  for 
peace  ; — Let  him  quit  the  territory  of 
the  republic,  and  we  will  listen  to  his 
proposal.”  Arguelles  spoke  to  will¬ 
ing  auditors.  Gallego  moved,  that  in 
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case  Ferdinand  should  cede  any  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  to  France,  all  per- 
sons  obeying  his  proclamations  should 
be  declared  traitors.  Quintana  said, 
that  if  he  entered  Spain  with  arms  in 
his  hands,  and  with  the  aid  of  Buo- 
naparte,  he  must  be  treated  as  an  ene¬ 
my  ;  to  which  D.  Andres  de  Llano, 
member  for  Guatemala  added,  that 
if  he  came  under  Napoleon’s  direc¬ 
tions,  war  should  be  carried  on  against 
him  under  the  black  flag.  In  con- 
formity  to  this  universal  feeling  of 
the  cortes  and  the  nation,  a  decree 
was  issued  on  the  first  day  of  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  declaring,  that,  having  al¬ 
ready  declared  null  and  of  no  effect 
the  renunciation  which  Ferdinand  had 
made  at  Bayonne,  not  only  because 
of  his  want  of  liberty,  but  for  want 
of  the  essential  and  indispensible  con¬ 
sent  of  the  nation,  they  now  declared 
null  and  of  no  effect,  in  like  manner, 
all  acts,  treaties,  conventions,  or  trans¬ 
actions  of  every  kind  which  the  king 
might  authorize  while  he  remained  in 
his  present  state  of  duresse,  whether 
in  the  country  of  the  enemy  or  in 
Spain,  so  long  as  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  arms,  and  under  the  direct  or 
indirect  influence  of  the  usurper.  The 
nation  would  never  consider  him  as 
free,  nor  render  him  obedience,  till 
they  should  see  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  faithful  subjects,  and  in  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  national  congress.  They 
declared,  that  every  contravention  of 
this  decree  should  be  considered  as 
an  act  of  hostility  against  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  the  Spaniards  would 
never  lay  down  their  arms,  nor  listen 
ti^ny  proposition  for  accommodation 
of  any  kind,  till  Spain  had  been  com- 
letely  evacuated  by  the  troops  which 
ad  so  injustly  invaded  it. 

Cadiz  presented  at  this  time  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  spectacles 
in  history.  The  enemy  surrounded 
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the  bay,  and  posMssed  all  the  adjoin* 
ing  country,  wherever  they  could  co* 
ver  it  with  their  tro^s,  or  scour  it 
with  their  cavalry  From  this  neck 
of  land  the  cortes  legislated  for  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Spain.  'I'he  tyrant,  and 
the  intruder,  and  their  sycophants, 
affected  to  regard  it  with  contempt ; 
but  their  inward  fear  could  not  be 
disguised,  and  the  proceedings  of  this 
assembly,  the  first  free  parliament 
which  had  ever  met  together  in  the 
peninsula,  were  regarded  with  the 
deepest  anxiety  wherever  the  Spanish 
language  extends.  Many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  illustrious  body,  having 
lost  their  whole  property  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  wreck,  were  dependent  upon 
friendship  even  for  tfuir  necessary 
food.  A  stipend  was  allowed  them  ; 
but  some  of  those  provinces  which 
were  occupied  by  the  enemy  could 
not  find  means  of  paying  this  stipend, 
and  no  provision  for  remedying  this 
evil  had  beer,  yet  devised  ;  they  who 
had  professions  could  not  support 
themselves  by  them,  because  the  bu< 
siness  of  the  cortes  engrossed  their 
whole  attention  ;  their  self-denying 
ordinance  excluded  them  from  all  of¬ 
fices  of  emolument ;  and  cases  are 
said  to  have  occured,  in  which  some 
of  the  deputies  had  not  wherewith  to 
buy  oil  for  a  lamp  to  give  them  light. 
Under  these  circumstances  these  men 
respected  themselves,  and  were  re¬ 
spected  by  the  nation  whom  they  re¬ 
presented,  according  to  the  true  stand- 
ard  of  their  worth.  In  the  bay,  the 
English  squadron,  part  of  that  fleet 
which  had  so  long  blockaded  this 
very  port,  was  riding  at  anchor  side 
by  side  with  those  ^ips,  which  for 
so  many  years  had  borne  a  hostile 
flag,  but  which  were  now  under  that 
same  flag,  engaged  in  a  cause  as  vi¬ 
tally  dear  to  England  as  to  Spain. 
For  three  centiries,  Cadiz  had  been 


one  of  the  most  important  ports  ia 
the  world :  it  was  now  crowded  with 
vessels  more  than  at  any  former  time  $ 
for  its  increased  population  drew  thi¬ 
ther  traders  from  all  parts  of  the  ' 
commercial  world.  The  re-appearance 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  the  autuma* 
threatened  it  with  a  danger  far  more 
dreadful  than  the  enemy ;  providen> 
tially  it  was  far  less  prevalent  than  oa 
any  former  visitation,  though  there 
was  so  much  reason  to  apprehend  that 
it  would  prove  more  destructive.  It 
was  more  fatal  at  Alicant  and  Car<- 
thagena ;  but  the  whole  mortality  was 
as  nothing  compared  to  its  former  ra« 
vages. 

The  siege  of  Cadiz  was  protracted, 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  because  the- 
place  was  impregnable  by  any  land^ 
force  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  besie¬ 
ged,  because  the  peopleof  Cadiz  were' 
not  like  the  Zaragozans.  The  most' 
remarkable  event  which  occurred  du¬ 
ring  the  latter  half  of  the  year  was,  that' 
a  shell,  thrown  from  one  of  the  ships, 
killed  the  French  General  Sernamoiit, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  artille¬ 
ry  ;  Col.  Degennes,the  directorof  th©- 
park  ;  and  Capt.  Pinondelle,  another 
very  distinguished  officer.  Sernamont 
was  an  uificer  in  such  esteem,  that 
his  heart  was  embalmed  to  be  sent  to 
France,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  emperor.  An  expedition,  under¬ 
taken,  by  Lord  Blaney,  from  Gibral¬ 
tar,  for  the  purpose,  of  destroying 
some  privateers  and  gun-boats  which 
the  enemy  had  fitted  out  at  Malaga, 
failed  in  consequence  of  a  stratagem. 
A  party  of  French  cavalry  were  mis¬ 
taken  for  Spaniards,  though  it  is  said 
the  German  deserters  in  the  expedi- 
tion  declared  them  to  be  French;  their 
warning  was  disregarded,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  proved  fatal.  Lord  Blaney 
and  about  200  men  were  made  pri¬ 
soners  ;  Major  Grant  and  some  thirty 
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or  forty  killed.  A  far  more  import¬ 
ant  enterprize  met  with  a  still  more 
lamentable  termination.  An  expedi¬ 
tion  sailed  from  Coruna  to  occupy 
and  fortify  Santona,  a  position  of 
prime  importance  in  the  north  of 
Spain.  It  was  under  the  command 
of  Renovales,  whose  exploits  in  the 
▼allies  of  Roncal  are  among  the  many 
heroic  actions  which  the  limits  of  a 
work  like  this  compel  the  annalist  re¬ 
luctantly  to  pass  over.  A  tremen¬ 
dous  gale  frustrated  a  plan  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  failed  of 
success.  The  squadron  was  disper¬ 
sed,  and  a  Spanish  frirate  and  brig 
foundered  in  the  bay  of  Santona,  and 
all  on  board  perish^.  This  failure 
is  perhaps  more  to  be  regretted  than 
any  other  single  event  during  the  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  ene¬ 
my  had  obtained  many  great  and  im¬ 
portant  advantages.  They  had  occu- 
ied  the  kingdoms  of  Andalusia ;  they 
ad  reduc^  all  the  fortresses  in  Ca- 
talonia,Tarragona  excepted ;  and  they 
had  gained  possession  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
ntm  and  Almeida.  Still  the  aspect 
of  affairs  was  less  unfavourable  than 


it  had  been  at  the  close  of  1809.  At 
that  time,  Andalusia  was  laid  open  to 
the  French ;  the  Spaniards  were  un¬ 
der  an  unpopular  government,  and 
had  no  cortes  to  which  the^  looked 
with  confidence ;  the  submission  of 
Austria  left  Buonaparte  at  liberty  to 
direct  his  whole  attention  and  his 
whole  force  to  the  conquest  of  the 
peninsula ;  the  difficulty  of  co-ope¬ 
ration  with  the  Spaniards  on  our  part 
had  been  grievously  proved ;  and  our 
army,  after  a  victory  more  brilliant 
than  any  of  modern  times,  seemed  to 
be  mouldering  away  in  sickness  and 
inaction.  Now,  that  army,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  Romana,  and  with 
a  Portugueze  force  raised  and  disci¬ 
plined  by  Great  Britain,  was  baffling 
and  defying  the  utmost  force  which 
Buonaparte  could  send  against  it ; 
the  Spanish  people,  after  the  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  their  armies,  were 
displaying  a  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
no  military  power  could  subdue  ;  and 
the  Spanish  government  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  adopt  those  measures  which 
were  best  calculated  to  strengthen 
that  spirit  and  support  it. 


Chap.  19-] 
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Kii^*s  Speech  at  the  close  of  the  Session.  Release  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
Commercial  Embarrassments.  Negociationsfor  an  Exchange  of  Prisoners* 
Arrival  of  Lxicien  Buonaparte  in  Enghnd.  Death  of  the  Princess 
Amelia.  Illness  <f  the  King,  and  Parliamentary  Proceedings  consequent 
thereon,  tUl  January  \5th,  1811. 


Parliament  was  prorogued  by  com* 
mission  before  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rod¬ 
rigo  :  the  lung,  in  his  speech,  repeat¬ 
ed  the  assurance  of  his  **  firm  and  un¬ 
altered  conviction,  that 
June  21 .  not  only  the  honour  of  his 
throne,  but  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  his  dominions,  required  his 
most  strenuous  and  persevering  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  glorious  efforts  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze.”  He 
congratulated  the  country  upon  the 
conquest  of  Guadaloupe,  which,  with 
the  capture  of  the  only  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  that  had  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  had 
deprived  the  enemy  of  every  port  in 
those  seas,  from  whence  our  islands 
or  our  commerce  could  be  molested. 
He  expressed  also  his  satisfaction, 
that  the  resources  of  the  country, 
manifesting  themselves  by  every 
mark  of  prosperity,  by  a  revenue  in¬ 
creasing  in  umost  all  its  branches, 
and  by  a  commerce  extending  itself 
in  new  channels,  and  with  an  increa¬ 
sed  vigour,  in  proportion  as  the  ene¬ 
my  had  in  vain  attempted  to  destroy 
it,  had  enabled  parliament  to  provide 
for  the  expences  of  the  year,  without 
imposing  the  burden  of  any  new  taxa¬ 


tion  in  Great  Britain ;  and  that,  while 
the  taxes  which  had  been  necessarily 
resorted  to  for  Ireland,  had  been  im¬ 
posed  upon  articles  which  would  not 
interfere  with  the  growing  prosperity 
of  that  country,  they  had  found  it 
consistent,  with  a  due  regard  to  its 
finances,  to  diminish  some  of  those 
burdens,  and  relax  some  of  those  re¬ 
gulations  of  revenue,  which  had  been 
found  most  inconvenient  in  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom.”  The  speech 
concluded  with  a  reference  to  that 
^irit  of  insubordination  which  Sir 
Francis  Burdett’s  conduct  had  called 
into  action.  **  His  majesty,”  it  said, 
has  commanded  us  to  recommend 
to  you,  upon  your  return  to  your 
respective  counties,  to  use  your  best 
exertions  to  promote  that  spirit  of 
order  and  obedience  to  the  laws, 
and  that  general  concord  amongst  all 
classes  of  nis  majesty's  subjects,  which 
can  alone  give  full  effect  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  paternal  care  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  his  people.  Hit 
majes^  has  the  fullest  reliance  upon 
the  affrations  of  his  subjects,  whose 
loyalty  and  attachment  have  hitherto 
supported  him  through  that  long  and 
eventful  period,  during  which  it  has 
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pleased  Divine  Providence  to  commit  stand  boldly  by  him,  and  support  him 
the  interests  of  these  dominions  to  to  triumphant  victoiy.  The  day  on 
his  charge.  His  majesty  feels,  that  which  he  departed  from  the  Tower 
the  preservation  of  domestic  peace  would  be  the  proudest  in  his  life,— 
and  tranquillity,  under  the  protection  it  would  be  a  real  jubilee  ;  there  was 
of  the  law,  and  in  obedience  to  its  not  a  house  from  John*o-Groat8  to 
authority,  is  amongst  the  most  im>  the  Lands'End,  whose  inhabitants 
portant  duties  which  he  owes  to  his  would  not  rdoice.**  The  livery  of 
people.  His  m^esty  commands  us  I^ondon,  with  that  folly  and  intern- 
to  assure  you,  that  he  will  not  be  perance  which  of  late  years  have  cha- 
wantingin  the  discharge  of  that  duty ;  racterized  their  proceedings,  voted  an 
and  his  majesty  will  always  rely  with  address  of  thanks  to  Sir  Francis  for 
confidence  on  the  continued  support  his  conduct,  which  was  presented  bj 
of  his  loyal  subjects,  to  enable  him  a  deputation,  with  the  sheriffs  at  their 
to  resist  with  success  the  designs  of  head.  **  A  late  petition  of  theirs,’* 
foreign  enemies,  and  to  transmit  un-  said  one  of  the  demagogue  journal- 
impaired  to  posterity  the  blessings  of  ists,  **  was  not  received  by  the  king  ; 
the  British  constitution.”  they  were  refused  the  honour  of  pre- 

From  the  time  of  Sir  Francis  Bur-  senting  it  to  him,  either  on  the  throne 
dett’s  committal,  the  agitators  had  or  at  the  levee ;  they  were  refused 
omitted  no  *  means  of  keeping  up  the  the  honour  of  coming  into  the  pre¬ 
spirit  which  he  had  excited.  Now  sence  of  the  king.  Well— they  had 
that  he  had  his  signals  flying,”  they  not  been  refused  the  honour  of  co- 
•aid,  **  the  people  of  England  would  ming  into  the  presence  of  Sir  Fran- 


*  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  talents  of  this  party  for  misrepresentation. 
It  deserves  to  be  preserv^  for  its  egregious  absurdity. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

**  Sir, — Vfe  have  all  read,  with  detestation  and  horror,  the  accounts  of  the  Secret 
Tribunals  in  Germany  during  the  dark  ages,  when  the  unhappy  victims  were  dragged 
at  midnight  before  their  unfeeling  judges,  on  the  slightest  erimes,  and  without  being 
allowed  to  face  their  accusers ;  and  there  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  burnt  with  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  recital.  We  wonder  how  a  nation,  that  has  ever  tasted  of  liberty, 
shoald  so  far  forget  its  true  interests,  as  to  suffer  so  violent  an  encroachment  on  its 
rights  : — and  yet  our  astonishment  will  be  somewhat  abated,  when  we  find  that  even 
Bnglishmen,  at  the  present  day,  can  suffer  such  transactions  to  pass  over  with  impu¬ 
nity,  as,  in  the  hands  of  some  future  elegant  historian,  may  equally  rouse  the  fm- 
ings  of  posterity. 

**  I  allude,  sir,  to  the  recent  attempts  of  a  certain  assembly  to  set  themselves  above 
the  law  of  the  land.  In  what  particular  does  their  conduct  differ  from  that  of  the 
tribunals  above  mentionetl  ?  Their  sittings  are  always  by  night :  their  meetings  are 
rendered  secret  at  the  mere  will  of  any  one  of  the  members :  their  victims  are  not 
allowed  to  face  their  accusers :  neither  Itave  they  the  opportunity  of  defending  them¬ 
selves  :  and  moreover,  they  may  be  sent  to  prison  without  the  possibility  of  an  appeal 
to  the  low  of  the  land.  Surely  this  picture  is  equally  true  with  that  of  the  secret 
tribunals  above  alluded  to ;  and  equally  rails  for  the  reprobation  of  every  sincere 
friend  of  his  country,  who  is  desirous  of  preventing  so  loul  a  stain  on  the  page  of 
its  bistoiy.  S.  P.  Q.  K.” 
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CM !  They  had  met  with  no  refusal 
there !  At  the  Tower  they  were  wel¬ 
come  I’* 

Mr  Sheriff  Wood  told  Sir  Francis, 
that  his  release  could  not  be  a  tri- 
umph  for  the  people  of  England,  un¬ 
less  it  were  obtained  by  the  vindica¬ 
tion  and  legal  establishment  of  those 
grand  principles  of  the  contitution, 
which  had  b^n  so  grossly  violated  in 
his  person . — A  triumph,  nevertheless, 
the  agitators  were  resolved  to  have, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  it  with 
as  much  form  and  publicity,  as  for 
a  coronation  or  the  funeral  of  Nelson ! 
The  order  of  the  intended  procession 
was  published,  stating  where  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  intended  to  walk  were  to 
assemble,  and  where  those  who  in¬ 
tended  to  ride,  and  where  the  car¬ 
riages.  Gentlemen  on  horseback,  with 
white  wands,  were  to  attend,  to  mar¬ 
shal  each  division ;  the  members  of  the 
common  council  and  livery  were  to 
join  the  ceremonv  ;  bands  of  music, 
an^  banners,  and  trumpeters,  were 
prepared  ;  and,  that  no  one  might  be 
in  want  of  Sir  Francis’s  dark  blue  fa¬ 
vours,  a  person  drove  about  the  streets 
in  an  open  carriage  to  sell  them,  till 
he  had  collected  such  a  mob  in  St 
Giles’s,  that  he  was  committed  to  the 
watch-house. 

The  sheriffs  thought  it  necessary  to 
warn  all  persons  against  committing 
any  breach  of  the  peace,  on  an  occasion 
which  was  so  bkely  to  produce  dis¬ 
turbances,  in  the  then  inflamed  state 
of  popular  feeling.  The  lord  mayor 
received  an  intimation  from  the  home 
secretary,  to  take  proper  measures 
for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  city  | 
and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
civil  power,  in  case  it  should  be  found 
necessary,  the  volunteers  were  called 
out,  and  troops  stationed  in  proper 
places.  When  the  day  of  the  proroga¬ 
tion  arrived,  the  shops  were  shut,  the 


church  bells  of  many  parishes  rung,  the 
streets  through  which  the  procession 
was  to  pass  were  soon  filled  with  peo¬ 
ple,  wearing  medals  and  blue  favours  ; 
the  windows  were  crowded  with  wo¬ 
men,  displaying  thecolours  of  the  he- 
rooftheday ;  bands  of  mu  sic,  with  ban¬ 
ners  flying,  proceeded  from  various 
parts  of  the  town  toward  Tower-hill, 
and  marrow-bones  and  cleavers  were 
heard  in  every  direction.  The  various 
divisions  assembled  at  their  stations, 
and  being  marshalled  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  on  horseback  with  white  wands, 
the  whole  procession  met  on  Tower- 
hill,  expecting  momently  that  the 
prorogation  would  be  announced,  and 
Sir  Francis  come  forth,  when  to  their 
utter  astonishment  they  were  inform¬ 
ed  that  Sir  Francis  was  gone :  he  had 
crossed  the  river  incognito,  where  his 
own  carriage  was  waiting  to  convey 
him  to  Wimbledon.  Grievous  as  this 
di8appointmentwa8,they  resolved,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  that  the  ceremony  should 
take  place  ;  and  accordingly  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  their  procession,  the  mob 
huzzaed,  and  the  ladies  flourished 
their  handkerchiefs,  ignorant,  till  the 
empty  phaeton  appeared,  that  the  real 
presence  was  wanting.  Amid  all  these 
preparations.  Gale  Jones,  in  whose 
case  the  question  had  originated,  and 
who  hiul  a  much  better  claim  to  po¬ 
pular  sympathy  than  Sir  Francis,  was 
totally  overlooked.  Neither  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  foot,  nor  those  on  horse¬ 
back,  nor  those  in  carriages,  had 
made  any  arrangement  for  honouring 
his  release,  or  conveying  him  in  tri¬ 
umph  ;  some  humbler  friends,  indeed, 
had  a  hackney  coach  ready  for  him, 
and  wrote  his  name  upon  the  back 
and  sides  in  chalk.  In  this  vehicle  he 
took  his  seat,  and  a  party  of  the  mob 
soon  relieved  the  horses  from  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  drawing  him. 

The  procession  did  not  reach  Sir 
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Francis’s  house  in  Piccadilly,  its  ap¬ 
pointed  goal,  till  about  eight  in  the 
evening ;  there  it  broke  up :  but  an 
hour  afterwards,  the  thousands  who 
had  dispersed  were  scarcely  missed 
from  the  throng.  The  more  riotous 
remained :  as  night  closed  they  in- 
nsted  upon  an  illumination  ;  and  their 
orders  were  obeyed  from  Piccadilly 
to  the  Mansion  House,  those  persons 
who  refused  obedience  having  their 
windows  broken.  This,  however,  was 
the  only  mischief  which  took  place. 
Two  members  of  the  committee  who 
arranged  the  procession,  waited  that 
night  upon  Sir  Francis,  to  obtain  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct  in  thus 
disappointing  his  friends.  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  said,  “  It  had  been  the  result  of 
the  deepest  reflection,  and  had  occu- 
ied  his  mind  more  than  half  the  time 
e  had  been  in  the  Tower  ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  public  might  feel 
disappointed,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
express  their  disappointment  strong¬ 
ly,  yet  he  was  convinced  that  in  less 
than  six  weeks  there  would  not  be  a 
reflecting  mind  in  the  kingdom  that 
would  not  approve  of  what  he  had 
done.  His  enemies,”  he  said,  **  had 
been  base  enough  to  charge  him  with 
the  blood  that  had  been  shed  ;  and 
had  he,  by  gratifying  his  personal 
vanity,  been  the  cause  of  a  single  ac¬ 
cident,  or  the  death  of  any  person,  he 
should  have  reflected  upon  it  with 

?ain  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.” 

lis  friends  of  the  committee  said, 
there  was  little  probability  of  mis¬ 
chief  ;  and  indeed  such  precautions 
had  been  taken,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible.  He  replied,  **  there  was  no 
answering  for  public  feeling.”  Th-y 
then  observed,  that  his  determination 
ought  to  have  been  made  known  :  he 
made  answer,  ”  It  was  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  there  should  be  an  expression 
ofpublic  sentiment ;  that  was  now  com¬ 


plete,  and  his  b^ing  in  the  procession 
could  not  have  added  to  it.”  This 
conversation  was  published  with  Sir 
Francis’s  consent,  that  it  might  satis¬ 
fy  the  disappointed  people.  One  ef 
the  journals  of  the  faction  threw  out 
a  mysterious  hint  to  strengthen  this 
explanation,  if  such  it  may  be  called. 
“  A  motive,”  it  said,  ”  did  probably 
exist  for  the  conduct  of  Sir  Francis, 
which,  if  it  were  what  they  conjectu¬ 
red,  would  be  deemed  more  honour¬ 
able  to  him  than  any  act  of  his  life :  but 
the  moment  was  not  yet  arrived  when 
that  motive  could  be  disclosed  with¬ 
out  defeating  its  object.”  “  He  had 
done  every  thing,”  it  was  said,  ‘‘which 
was  essential ;  he  had  suffered  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  assemble ;  he  had  forced  go¬ 
vernment  to  pay  to  his  influence  the 
compliment  of  marching  an  army  to 
the  metropolis ;  and  he  had  drawn 
forth  and  mustered  the  population  of 
all  London  on  the  question.”  The 
people,  however,  were  not  satisfied  ; 
many  had  come  from  the  country  to 
join  in  the  procession  ;  one  party  was 
said  to  have  travelled  post  from  York¬ 
shire,  and  just  arrived  in  time  to  be 
disappointed ;  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  deceived  by  Sir  Francis,  or  at 
least  treated  with  disrespect ;  and  his 
conduct  was  variously  accounted  for, 
but  generally  disapproved.  Some  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  an  apprehension  that 
Gale  Jones  would  be  seated  beside 
him  in  the  triumphal  car,  and  to  his 
jealousy  of  a  rival  and  colleague  in 
popularity  ;  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  intention  of  this  kind,  and 
the  party  were  quite  as  willing  as 
Sir  Francis  himself  that  Gale  Jones 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight.  The 
alleged  reason  that  his  presence  might 
have  rendered  mischief  more  likely, 
bore  with  it  little  appearance  of  vali¬ 
dity  ;  ill-humour  and  disappointment 
were  not  the  most  probable  means  of 
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making  the  mob  peaceable,  especially 
when  It  was  so  certainly  to  be  expect* 
ed  that  his  absence  would  be  attri« 
buted,  not  to  his  own  choice,  but  to 
the  interference  of  government.  The 
general  opinion  ascribed  his  conduct 
to  the  most  natural  cause, — a  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  solicitations  of  his  fa¬ 
mily  that  he  should  not  expose  him¬ 
self  to  that  personal  danger,  which,  in 
case  of  tumult,  might  so  easily  occur. 
But  whatever  was  the  cause,  the  po¬ 
pularity  of  Sir  Francis  from  that  day 
was  on  the  wane ;  the  progress  of  his 
proceedings  at  law  upon  the  question 
were  regarded  by  the  public  without 
interest ;  and  when  it  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  by  the  courts  of  law  to  which  he 
had  appealed,  that  the  measures  of  the 
House  of  Commons  towards  him  had 
been  as  constitutional  and  legal  as 
they  were  necessary,  the  event  passed 
with  as  little  notice  as  a  common  suit 
at  law. 

Magna  Charta  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  had  no  sooner  ceased  to  be  the 
subject  of  alarm  among  popular  poli¬ 
ticians,  than  new  matter  was  found 
for  fear  and  prophecy  in  the  state  of  < 
the  finances.  The  loan  for  the  year 
had  been  taken  by  the  two  houses  of 
Sir  Francis  Baring  and  Abraham 
Goldsmidt :  a  pressure  of  commer¬ 
cial  difficulties  was  felt,  occasioned 
partly  by  that  species  of  hostility 
which  America,  at  the  instigation  of 
France,  was  carrying  on  against  us, 
partly  1^  the  increasing  rigour  with 
which  Buonaparte’s  decrees  against 
English  commerce  were  enforced  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  still  more'  so  by 
the  folly  with  which  adventurers  of 
little  or  no  capital  had  engaged  in  the 
wildest  speculations,  and  glutted  the 
markets  of  South  America  with  Bri¬ 
tish  goods.  Omnium^  instead  of  bear¬ 
ing  a  premium,  as  in  ordinary  times, 
was  at  a  discount,  when  Sir  Francis 

VOL.  HI.  PART  1. 


Baring  died,  and  that  circumstance 
depressed  it  farther,  though  there  was 
not  a  doubt  of  the  responsibility  of 
his  house.  At  the  end  of  September 
it  fell  to  5  and  6  per  cent,  discount. 
Heavy  as  the  loss  would  have  been, 
the  other  house  could  well  have  borne 
its  part,  and  would  have  received  that 
prompt  and  liberal  assistance  which 
Its  own  liberali^  so  well  deserved  ; 
but  Abraham  Goldsmidt  had  been 
accustomed  to  uninterrupted  prospe¬ 
rity,  and  could  not  bear  even  a  mo¬ 
mentary  reverse ;  and  rather  than  in¬ 
timate  to  his  friends  that  he  needed 
their  support,  he  shot  himself.  There 
was  the  more  reason  for  imputing  this 
rash  act  to  insanity,  because  one  of 
his  brothers,  without  any  apparent 
motive,  had  committed  suicide  before 
him.  No  single  event  ever  produced 
so  great  a  shock  in  the  city.  Omnium 
fell  in  the  course  of  that  day  to  KXJ 
discount.  The  discount,  however, 
was  finally  reduced  to  about  4  per 
cent.,  and  public  credit  speedily  re¬ 
covered.  But  the  effect  of  the  rash 
speculations  to  South  America  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  itself  in  numerous 
bankruptcies,  and  an  alarm  had  been 
raised  by  a  Report  of  a  Committed 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  bullion, — a  prolific  source  of 
controversy  and  confusion,  the  history 
of  which  belongs  to  the  annals  of  the 
ensuing  year. 

While  this  happy  topic  for  the  dis¬ 
putatious  was  afloat,  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  far  more  numerous  part  of 
the  community  were  excited  by  a  ne- 
gociation  for  an  exchange  of  prison¬ 
ers.  A  proposal,  on  the  partof  France, 
fortheexchangeof  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  led  to  mis  negocia-  Oct.  12. 
tion  ;  the  British  govern.  1809. 
ment,  in  refusing  its  assent 
to  this  proposal,  professed  its  readi- 
t  3  K 
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ness  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  a 
general  exchange.  No  immediate  no¬ 
tice  was  taken  of  this  overture  ;  but 
the  French  General  Brenier,  made 
prisoner  at  Vimeiro,  having  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  to  France,  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  disposition  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  upon  this  subject  in¬ 
duced  M.  Riviere,  head  of  one  of  the 
Nov  22  of  the  marine, 

IR^  *  address  a  letter  to  the 
Transport  Board.  “Three 
points,”  he  said,  “  had  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  the  establishment  of  a  cartel ; 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  detained  in  France  at  the  com- 
mencementof  the  war,  whom  he  should 
call  hostages,  the  Hanoverian  army, 
and  the  army  of  St  Domingo.  These 
difficulties  might  be  discussed  by  com¬ 
missaries,  who  might  meet  at  Mor- 
laix  to  determine  upon  the  basis  of  a 
general  exchange  ;  for  he  was  autho¬ 
rized  to  say,  that  his  government 
desired  an  exchange  in  mass  on  both 
sides,  in  which  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  comprizing  the  allies  of 
England.  It  was  well  understood,” 
he  added,  “  that  prisoners  of  war 
might  be  ransomed,  and  that  that 
nation  which  had  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  should  receive  as  an  equivalent  a 
certain  sum  in  the  form  of  ransom, 
as  might  be  specified  in  the  terms  of 
the  convention.”  In  re- 
Jan.  16.  ply,  our  government  con¬ 
sented  that  those  persons 
should  be  exchanged  whom  M.  Ri¬ 
viere  called  hostages,  but  who  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history  will  always  be  called  de¬ 
tenus  :  our  language  affords  no  ap¬ 
propriate  name  fur  them,  and  we  must 
therefore  borrow  from  France  a  term 
fur  persons  made  prisoners  by  a  trea¬ 
chery  peculiar  to  the  present  French 
government.  Our  government  also 
agreed,  that  the  Hanoverian  troops 
actually  detained  in  France  as  prison- 
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ers  should  be  exchanged  upon  the  - 
same  terms  as  British  pnsoners.  With 
regard  to  the  third  difficulty,  it  con¬ 
sented  that  the  prisoners  of  the  army 
of  St  Domingo  should  be  sent  to 
France,  on  conditionscalculated  to  set¬ 
tle  satisfactorily  two  questions  which 
were  then  in  dispute  between  the 
agents  of  the  respective  governments  ; 
namely,  theinterpretationof  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation  of  St  Domingo, 
and  the  balance  of  1905  men,  alleged 
by  the  government  of  France  to  be 
due  on  the  numbers  already  released. 
With  this  view  government  was  rea¬ 
dy,  in  discharge  of  that  alleged  ba¬ 
lance,  to  allow  an  equal  number  of 
the  army  of  St  Domingo  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  exchanged  and  at  liberty 
to  serve,  and  the  remainder,  who  were 
calculated  at  942  men,  should  be  sent 
to  France  on  their  pai  ole,  conforma¬ 
bly  to  the  interpretation  which  the 
French  government  gave  to  the  terms 
of  capitulation.  The  reply  concluded 
by  declaring,  that  the  principle  of 
ransom  should  not  form  any  part  of 
the  arrangement. 

M.  Riviere  replied,  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  concerning  the  detenus  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  there  was  no  objection  t* 
the  arrangement  for  the 
army  of  St  Domingo ;  but  Feb.  19. 
the  proposition  respecting 
the  Hanoverians  was  not  Hear.  “  The 
Hanoverian  army,”  he  said,  “  17,000 
strong,  were  made  prisoners  by  a  po¬ 
sitive  capitulation ;  if  the  men  were 
left  in  Hanover,  it  was  purely  by  con¬ 
descension  ;  they  ought  not  to  serve 
till  they  were  exchanged  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  part  of  that  army,  bound  as  it 
is  by  that  capitulation,  is  at  this  time 
serving  in  your  ranks.  To  refuse  to 
exchange  them,  would  be  equally  to 
disregard  the  most  sacred  laws  of  war, 
and  those  of  honour,  which  make  the 
guarantee  of  military  stipulations.  If,” 
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continued  this  Frenchman,  as  his 
excellency  the  minister  of  marine 
wishes  to  believe,  you  are  animated 
by  the  desire  of  restoring  to  their 
country  near  16,000  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  who  are  in  our  hands,  a  num¬ 
ber  more  considerable,  in  proportion 
to  the  respective  population  of  the 
two  countries,  than  that  of  the  French 
in  yours,  you  will  be  **specially  care¬ 
ful  to  give  your  commissary  instruc-  ^ 
tions  tending  to  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  upon  this  important  point.  There 
is  also  another  proposition  to  which 
you  have  not  replied,  and  which  is 
too  important  to  be  omitted ;  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  allies  of  England,  whom 
I  announced  to  you  that  I  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  include  in  the  exchange. 
In  fact,  is  it  not  a  point  of  justice  that 
the  Spaniards,  whom  we  have  taken 
in  the  midst  of  your  ranks  in  the 
kingdom  of  Leon,  in  Gallicia,  during 
the  retreat  of  General  Moore,  and 
afterwards  in  the  campaign  of  T alave- 
ra,  and  at  the  battle  of  Ocana,  should 
be  comprized  in  the  same  cartel  ?  One 
Spaniard  whom  you  should  take  back 
to  Cadiz,  would,  by  his  single  pre¬ 
sence,  produce  a  far  greater  enect 
for  your  cause,  than  the  return  of 
a  Frenchman  would  be  useful  to 
France.” 

If  upon  any  subject  a  government 
can  possibly  be  justified  in  making 
derogatory  concessions,  and  receiving 
insolent  language  without  resenting 
it,  it  would  be  upon  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  where  the  happiness  of  so 
many  thousand  families  is  at  stake. 
The  Admiralty,  without  noticing  the 
tone  of  M.  Riviere’s  communication, 
replied  by  simply  informing  him,  that 
they  had  appointed  a  commissioner, 
according  to  his  intimation.  Mr  Mac¬ 
kenzie  was  the  English  commission¬ 
er,  M.  Moustier  the  French  one. 


The  points  respecting  the  detenus 
and  the  army  of  St  Do¬ 
mingo  had  been  conce-  Mat/  19. 
ded  by  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  ;  they  now  authorised  Mr 
Mackenzie  to  agree  to  the  exchange 
of  French  subjects  for  such  Hanove¬ 
rians  as,  having  composed  a  part  of 
the  army  of  the  electorate  under 
General  Walmoden,  were  now  either 
actually  serving  in  the  British  army, 
or  were  detained  in  France  as  prison¬ 
ers  of  war,  and  could  actually  be^pro- 
ducedassuch.  Mr  Mackenzie  point¬ 
ed  out  to  the  French  commission¬ 
er  the  absurdity  of  pretending  that 
Great  Britain  ought  to  deliver  up 
French  subjects  in  exchange  for  men 
who  were  either  living  under  French 
controul,  or  in  the  French,  Dutch,  or 
Prussian  service.  All  non-combatants, 
we  proposed,  should  be  released  with¬ 
out  exchange,  a  clear  advantage  in 
point  of  number  to  the  French  ;  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  to  be  exchanged  man 
for  man,  and  rank  for  rank  ;  and  lists 
to  be  interchanged  of  all  officers  who 
had  broken  their  narole,  who  should 
be  considered  as  not  at  liberty  to  serve 
till  they  were,  exchanged,  and  should 
be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
There  would  remain  a  great  surplus 
of  French  prisoners  in  our  hands, 
whoiTi  France  proposed  to  recover  by 
one  of  two  means, — on  the  footing  of 
ransom,  or  of  exchanging  them,  for 
the  allies  of  Great  Britain.  The 
ransom,  according  to  the  cartel  of 
1780,  was  considered  wholly  inadmis¬ 
sible,  on  account  of  the  striking  dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  and  of  the  war,  at  that 
time  and  at  the  present ;  upon  the 
other  means,  the  British  government 
expected  that  France  would  propose 
some  plan  for  carrying  it  into  enect, 
and  obviating  the  many  and  obvious 
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difficulties  which  made  Great  Britain 
fearnosatisfactory  arrangement  would 
be  concluded. 

M.  Moustier  now  required  that  the 
basis  of  the  negociation  should  be, 
the  general,  absolute  and 
May  25.  simultaneous  deliverance  of 
all  the  prisoners  on  both 
sides,  of  what  nation  soever.  He 
delivered  in  a  project  upon  these 
grounds,  but  the  detail  was  not  per* 
fectly  consistent  with  the  principle 
which  he  had  laid  down  ;  it  propo* 
•ed  that  all  the  French,  Russian,  and 
Dutchprisoner8,andall  prisoners  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  powers  in  alliance  with, 
or  in  the  service  of  France,  Russia, 
and  Denmark,  should  be  immediately 
transported  to  their  own  country,  or 
delivered  to  French  commissaries  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose.  English 
prisoners  to  be  in  like  manner  libe¬ 
rated  ;  but  the  Spanish,  Portugueze, 
and  Sicilian  prisoners  to  be  exchan¬ 
ged,  500  at  a  time,  for  a  like  number 
of  French  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
their  respective  countrymen ;  and  af¬ 
ter  all  the  French  had  been  thus  ex- 
chapged,  the  surplus  of  Spanish  pri¬ 
soners  were  to  be  delivered  without 
exchange,  so  that  no  prisoners  would 
remain  on  either  side.  The  British 
government  was  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Russia  and  Denmark 
upon  this  convention  :  the  Spanish 
government  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
project.  Great  Britain  was  thus  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  stipulate  for  the  conduct 
of  her  allies,  without  any  communi¬ 
cation  or  concert  with  them ;  and  it 
was  perceived  that  the  object  at  which 
France  was  aiming,  was  to  effect  an 
immediate  exchange  of  all  the  French 
prisoners  for  all  the  British  ones,  in 
which  the  advantage  would  be  very 
greatly  on  her  side.  But  the  British 
government  was  desirous  of  effecting 
an  exchange  upon  the  principle  which 


had  been  started,  and  proposed  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  its  own,  whicn  rendered  ,the 
ap  plication  of  that  principle  perfect¬ 
ly  equitable  to  all  parties.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  proposal,  the  British  and 
French  prisoners  were  to  be  exchan¬ 
ged  thousand  for  thousand,  the  de¬ 
tenus  included,  and  S^OOO  allowed  for 
the  Hanoverians,  that  being  the  ut¬ 
most  number  of  those  included  in 
Walmoden’s  capitulation  who  were  in 
the  British  service.  The  Spanish 
and  French  prisoners  were  then  to  he 
exchanged  in  like  manner.  When  all 
the  French  prisoners  in  Spain  had 
been  thus  released,  the  balance  of 
Spanish  prisoners  was  to  be  exchan¬ 
ged  against  the  balance  of  French 
prisoners  in  England,  thousand  by 
thousand  ;  and  when  the  balance  on 
either  side  should  be  exhausted,  the 
surplus  should  be  immediately  sent 
back  to  its  own  country,  but  on  pa¬ 
role  not  to  serve  till  regularly  ex¬ 
changed.  The  two  contracting  go¬ 
vernments  should  undertake  to  com¬ 
municate  to  their  respective  allies  the 
t^rms  of  this  convention,  and  to  use 
their  influence  to  engage  them  to  ac¬ 
cede  thereto. 

The  reply  to  this  project  was  per¬ 
fectly  in  the  spirit  of  the  insolent  go¬ 
vernment  from  which  it  proceeded. 
“  Mr  Mackenzie’s  counter¬ 
project,”  it  said,  **  admit-  July  2. 
ted  the  principle  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners  on 
both  sides :  being  once  agreed  upon 
that  point,  it  seemed  impossible  not 
to  come  to  an  understanding  upon  the 
means  of  effecting  it ;  for  the  princi¬ 
ple  was  not  agreed  upon  for  the  sake 
of  adopting,  on  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  means  which  would  tend  to 
annul  it,  or  to  elude  its  most  import¬ 
ant  consequences.  Under  this  point 
of  view  the  English  project  was  to 
be  considered,  ft  proposed  a  partial 
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exchange  of  English  prisoners  for 
French,  and  then  made  the  exchange 
of  the  remaining  French  depend  upon 
the  result  of  negociations  to  be  open¬ 
ed  with  the  Spanish  juntas.  But 
those  juntas/’  said  the  French  commis¬ 
sary,  **  are  not  a  single  government. 
That  of  Gallicia  has  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  junta  of  Cadiz,  nor  the 
junta  of  Cadiz  with  that  of  Valencia. 
These  governments  changing  their 
direction  every  instant,  as  popular 
commotions  affect  them,  no  business 
can  be  carried  on  with  them  ;  and  the 
liberation  of  the  F rench  prisoners  who 
might  remain  in  England  must  not 
be  subjected  to  the  decision  of  such 
assemblies.  After  having  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  principle  of  a  general  li¬ 
beration,  the  execution  is  rendered 
impossible,  if  it  is  pretended  that  it 
must  depend  upon  tbe  caprice  or  va- 
riabilityof  these  bodies.  The  French 
government  *  knows  that  the  juntas 
of  Gallicia,  of  Valencia,  and  the  other 
insurrectional  governments  in  Spain, 
are  already  subdued,  or  will  very 
speedily  disappear :  it  will  thus  be¬ 
come  impossible  to  execute  these 
parts  of  the  treaty  with  them,  and  it 
may  be  foreseen  that  England  will 
then  refuse  to  set  at  liberty  me  French 
prisoners  remaining  in  her  power,  af¬ 
ter  the  total  exchange  of  the  English 
prisoners.  The  adoption  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  counter-project  would  in  this 
manner  prove  to  be  that  of  a  partial 
exchange,  liberating  the  whole  of  the 
British  prisoners,  and  a  part  only  of 
the  French.  The  Spanish  juntas  may 
refuse  the  proposed  exchange, — it 
may  be  impossible  to  carry  on  a  ne- 
gociation  with  these  assemblies,  or 
they  may  speedily  cease  to  exist : — 
here  are  three  obstacles  to  this  part 
»f  the  counter- project,  which  will 


ftrcvent  the  liberation  of  the  French 
rom  being  effected.  The  only  and 
incontestable  means  of  completely  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  principle  which  has  been 
agreed  upon,  is  to  bring  into  Calais 
roads  all  the  French,  and  allies  of  the 
French,  whoare  prisoners  in  England ; 
td  bring  there  also  all  the  English 
prisoners,  and  as  many  of  the  allies  of 
England  as  shall  make  together  an 
equivalent  number,  and  then  to  com¬ 
plete  the  exchange.  By  this  means 
the  exchange,  depending  only  upon 
the  will  of  the  two  governments, 
will  be  real.  From  Calais  the  British 
government  may  transport  the  Spa¬ 
nish  prisoners  to  those  parts  of  Spain 
which  are  still  in  insurrection,  and  there 
do  with  them  what  it  may  think  fit. 
The  surplus  of  the  Spanish  prisoners 
may  then  be  exchanged  against  the 
Flinch  prisoners  in  Spain,  and  the 
British  government  shall  promise  its 
interference,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  to  effect  this  agree¬ 
ment.”  M.  Moustier  added,  ”  he  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  the  truth  of  these 
observations  would  strike  the  British 
commissioner,  and  that  he  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  execution  of  a 
principle  admitted  by  the  two  go¬ 
vernments  could  not  be  made  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  pleasure  of  insurrec¬ 
tional  governments,  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  immense  forces  that  the  calm 
now  beginning  to  operate  upon  the 
continent  permitted  France  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  evidently  could  not  last  lohg 
enough  for  the  counter-project  to  be 
comj^etely  carried  into  execution.  It 
was  not  from  a  spirit  of  pride  or  pre¬ 
sumption  that  he  insisted  upon  this 
point,  but  to  prove  his  argument, 
that  if  the  plan  of  the  English  were 
adopted,  the  situation  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  French  prisoners  in  England 


*  A  la  contcitner. 
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would  become  hopeleu  and  unexam, 
pled.  In  fact,”  he  continued,  **  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  balance  of  pri¬ 
soners  between  France  and  England, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  relation  to  the 
respective  population  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  each  has  nearly  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  prisoners  ;  consequently 
there  must  be  the  same  proportion  of 
wishes  formed  for  their  deliverance,  of 
guarantees  for  the  treatment  which 
they  receive,  and  of  power  of  reprisal, 
if  circumstances  should  render  reprisals 
necessary.  But  if  we  begin  to  deli¬ 
ver  all  the  English  prisoners,  Eng¬ 
land  will  no  longer  have  any  interest 
in  this  portion  of  the  evils  of  war, 
and  the  French  prisoners  in  England 
will  find  themselves  without  any  gua¬ 
rantees  for  their  exchange,  or  for  the 
treatment  which  they  may  be  made 
to  suffer.  Upon  this  reasoning  the 
principle  of  a  general  exchange  is 
founded,  and  this  reasoning,  equally 
forcible  in  reason,  in  policy,  and  in 
humanity,  will  not  permit  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  means  of  execution  tending 
directly  to  change  the  consequences.” 

Mr  Mackenzie  was  instructed  to 
reply,  that  the  British  government 
perceived  with  great  regret,  in  M. 

Moustier’s  note,  a  tone  of 
Aug,  2.  expression,  and  a  temper  of 
discussion,  so  little  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  conciliatory  and 
moderate  spirit  in  which  the  negocia- 
tion  liad  been  conducted  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  and  so  little  calcu¬ 
lated  to  accomplish  the  object  which 
both  governments  professed  to  have 
in  view.  M.  Moustier  was  reminded 
that  the  principle  really  adopted  was 
the  general  exchange  of  all  the  pri¬ 
soners  on  all  sides,  whereas  what  he 
was  arguing  for  was  the  liberation  of 
all  French  prisoners  in  England  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  that  of  all  Eng¬ 
lish  prisoners  in  France,  in  which  the 


whole  advantage,  notwithstanding  hi* 
singular  argument,  was  on  the  side 
of  France.  Even  according  to  M. 
Moustier’s  last  proposal,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  principle,  as  relating  to 
the  Spaniards  and  French,  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  successful  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  British  government  with 
that  of  Spain,  which  he  was  plea¬ 
sed  to  call  insurrectional.  “  It  was 
not  consistent,”  Mr  Mackenzie  said, 
“  with  the  functions  with  which  the 
respective  commissioners  were  char¬ 
ged,  that  the  question,  as  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Spain,  should  be  set¬ 
tled  or  even  discussed  between  them. 
He  must  however  observe,  that  a  go¬ 
vernment  capable  of  sending  forth 
armies  which  could  take  prisoners 
from  its  enemies,  was  at  least  compe¬ 
tent  to  treat  with  them  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  those  prisoners.  That  go¬ 
vernment,  which  Great  Britain  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  her  ally,  must  at  least 
be  consulted  by  her  in  what  related 
to  its  interests,  its  feelings,  and  its 
honour.  It  was  for  that  government 
to  decide  whether  it  was  willing  to 
purchase  the  release  of  so  many  thou¬ 
sand  Spaniards,  who  might  co-ope¬ 
rate  in  its  defence,  at  the  expcnce  of 
permitting  the  release  of  so  many 
thousand  French,  who  might  co-ope¬ 
rate  in  its  attack.  The  probable  du¬ 
ration,  and  ultimate  event  of  the  con¬ 
test,  it  was  not  for  the  commissioners 
to  anticipate ;  but  if  the  overthrow 
of  that  government  were  so  certain 
and  so  near,  that  there  might  not  be 
time  even  to  communicate  to  it  the 
terms  of  a  cartel,  what,”  Mr  Mac¬ 
kenzie  asked,  “  became  of  all  the 
arguments  employed  with  so  much 
earnestness  to  induce  Great  Britain 
to  exchange  the  French  prisoners  in 
her  power  for  Spanish  prisoners  in 
the  power  of  France  ?  If  the  Spanish 
war  were  indeed  at  an  end,  what  rca- 
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■on  could  exist  why  Great  Britain 
should,  in  such  a  case,  be  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  theirexchange  ? 
The  assent  of  Great  Britain  to  ex¬ 
change  the  prisoners  of  her  allies  as 
if  they  were  her  own,  was  not  merely 
conciliatory  and  humane,  but  liberal 
beyond  example  ;  the  details  of  exe¬ 
cution  which  she  had  proposed  were 
simple  and  sincere,  gradual,  but  not 
dilatory ;  and  the  reference  to  her 
allies  was  calculated  not  to  impede 
the  arrangement,  but  to  remove  those 
ulterior  diffic  ulties  which  would  other¬ 
wise  inevitably  arise  in  its  execution.” 

Mr  Mackenzie  then  repeated  the 
proposal  of  the  British  government ; 
first  to  exchange  French  and  British 
prisoners  ;  then  to  exchange  French 
prisoners  in  the  power  of  Britain  for 
the  allies  of  Britain ;  finally,  to  set 
the  surplus,  on  whatever  side  it  might 
be,  at  liberty,  upon  a  positive  en¬ 
gagement  not  to  serve  till  regularly 
exchanged.  “  This  plan,”  he  argued, 
was  not  only  htore  expedient  and 
analogous  to  the  practice  of  civilized 
nations,  but  k  was  also  more  conve¬ 
nient  and  expeditious  than  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  French  government,— 
to  march  the  prisoners  of  all  nations 
and  countries,  from  the  interior  of 
England  and  France,  to  Dover  and 
Calais,  and  there  exchange  them  in 
masses  against  one  another,  to  the 
amount,  as  M.  Moustier  stated,  of 
110,000  persons.  Even  if  such'  a 
plan  were  capable  of  execution,  which 
might  well  be  doubted,  it  would  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties 
and  inconveniencies  of  all  kinds,  and 
with  unnecessary  fatigue,  misery,  and 
delay  to  the  prisoners  themselves.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cartels  should 
proceed  to  and  from  the  several  most 
convenient  points  of  the  respective 
countries  engaged  in  the  exchange, 
the  difficulties  of  procuring  and  sup¬ 


plying  the  means  of  subsistence  and 
of  transport,  both  by  land  and  water, 
would  be,  by  this  division  of  the  ope¬ 
ration,  very  considerably  reduced ;  and 
by  a  proper  management  of  the  car¬ 
tels,  their  operation  might  be  so  far 
simultaneous,  as  that  the  saving  in 
point  of  time,  and  consequently  of 
individual  misery,  would  be  as  great, 
as  the  other  advantages  afforded  by 
this  mode  of  proceeding.  It  was  far¬ 
ther  to  be  observed,  that  the  French 
plan  proposed  to  send  the  Spanish 
prisoners  to  England,  or  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  in  Spain  which  might 
be  agreed  upon.  The  latter  part  of 
that  alternative  alone  was  admissible. 
It  was  not  just  to  throw  upon  Great 
Britain  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
transporting  her  allies  to  their  re¬ 
spective  countries  ;  the  only  fair  and 
equitable  principle  was,  that  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  should  engage 
to  transport  to  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries  the  prisoners  in  the  possession 
of  each.  The  British  government 
was  sincerely  desirous  of  effecting  a 
general  exchange,  and  the  stipula¬ 
tions,  when  agreed  upon,  would  be 
fulfilled  with  its  accustomed  good 
faith,  which  was  too  well  known  to 
the  whole  world  to  render  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  notice  the  French  insinuations 
upon  that  subject.  The  continuance 
of  any  French  prisoners  in  England, 
after  all  the  British  subjects  had  been 
released,  had  not  been  contemplated 
by  the  British  government  i  when  it 
proposed  that  all  its  subjects  should 
be  immediately  released  for  an  equal 
number  of  French,  it  saw  no  reason 
to  anticipate  the  refusal  of  Spain  to 
the  remaining  part  of  the  project,  and 
was  desirous,  from  motives  of  huma¬ 
nity  only,  to  put  an  immediate  ter¬ 
mination  to  the  sufferings  of  a  part 
at  least  of  the  prisoners  on  both  sides. 
To  obviate,  however,  all  the  objec- 
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tions  of  France  upon  this  point,  it 
now  proposed,  that  in  case  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Spain,  to  whom  the  terms 
of  this  convention  would  be  immedi¬ 
ately  communicated,  should  not  sig¬ 
nify  its  assent  to  them  within  the 
space  of  three  months  from  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  treaty,  the  surplus  of 
French  prisoners  in  England,  after 
the  exchange  had  beeneffected,  should 
be  released  without  delay,  in  succes¬ 
sive  deliverances  of  a  thousand  each, 
on  proper  receipts  being  given,  and 
upon  a  positive  engagement  not  to 
serve  against  Great  Britain  or  her 
allies,  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
until  regularly  exchanged  against  such 
British  prisoners  as  might  hereafter 
fall  into  the  hands  of  France,  who 
should  be  immediately  released  on  that 
account  from  time  to  time,  till  the 
accounts  were  balanced.  The  offi¬ 
cers  thus  released  without  exchange 
were  to  be  considered  as  on  parole, 
and  bound  to  send  regular  reports  to 
the  British  agent  in  France  of  the 
places  of  their  residence,  as  was  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  last  war.” 

This  proposition  was  made  on  the 
second  of  August.  The  British  mes¬ 
senger  and  vessel  were  detained  for 
the  reply,  and  Mr  Mackenzie,  having 
waited  a  fortnight,  told  M.  Moustier 
verbally,  that  he  had  been  instructed 
to  wait  thus  long,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  proposals  not  being  ac¬ 
ceded  to,  he  should  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  After  a  second  delay 
Aug.  28.  of  twelve  days,  he  informed 
him  he  was  now  command¬ 
ed  to  state,  that  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  felt  itself  reluctantly  obuged  to 
conclude,  that  the  protraction  of  the 
negociation  was  unnecessary,  and  had 
therefore  ordered  him  to  apply  for 
his  passports.  M.  Mou- 
Aug.  30.  stier  now  replied,  that  the 
new  proposal  of  the  Bri¬ 


tish  government  was  admitted,  with 
this  iteration,  that  the  surplus  of  the 
French  prisoners  should  be  liberated 
immediately,  instead  of  waiting  three 
months.  ”  Without  this  alteration,” 
he  said,  the  article  was  inadmissible, 
because  France  had  constantly  had 
it  for  a  principle  never  to  liberate  all 
its  English  prisoners,  while  it  left 
any  surplus  of  French  subjects  with¬ 
out  a  guarantee  in  the  prisons  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Besides,”  he  continued,  fall¬ 
ing  into  that  strain  of  insulting  false¬ 
hood  so  familiar  to  all  the  agents  of 
his  government,  it  is  for  reaion 
to  decide  between  two  independent 
powers.  The  French  government  con¬ 
sidered  the  Spanish  and  Portugueze 
prisoners  as  being  English  prisoners, 
and  this  principle  is  too  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself 
to  depend  upon  any  particular  will. 
How,  in  fact,  should  those  regiments 
of  Gallicia  not  be  reckoned  as  English 
prisoners,  who,  when  General  Moere 
commanded  both  armies,  were  taken 
in  fighting  to  cover  his  retreat,  and 
who  thereby  saved  his  rearguard  ? 
And  the  troops  of  Cuesta,  who  at 
the  battle  of  Talavera  formed  the 
right  of  that  army  of  which  the  Eng- 
liw  formed  the  left,  and  who  after 
that  battle  were  taken  upon  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  where  they  covered  the  retreat 
of  General  Wellington  ?  And  the 
Spanish  garrison  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
who  defended  that  place  by  order  of 
the  same  general,  and  who,  by  sup¬ 
plying  the  place  of  British  troops 
there,  prevented  aa  equal  number  of 
Englishmen  from  falling  into  the 
power  of  the  French,— -how  should 
those  Spaniards  not  be  considered  as 
if  they  were  English  themselves  i  And 
the  Portugueze  prisoners  taken  when 
fighting  in  the  British  ranks,  and  they 
who  are  taken  from  the  garrisons  of 
Almeida  and  of  Cadiz,  in  the  daily 
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tallies  which  they  make  with  the  Eng* 
lish,  ought  not  they  also  to  be  reck* 
oned  as  English  V* 

The  confidence  with  which  the 
French  government  looked  on  to  the 
conquest  of  Portugal  by  Massena,  en* 
couraged  them  to  nold  this  language. 
In  the  course  of  the  negociation  it 
led  to  a  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  presumption.  Mr  Mackenzie  was 
one  day  surprised  by  a  demand,  that 
Lord  Wellington  and  his  whole  ar* 
my  should  be  considered  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  taken  into  the  account  to 
be  exchanged  accordingly.  After  that 
sort  of  pause  which  is  occasioned  by 
an  equal  disposition  to  laughter  and 
to  resentment,  he  replied,  that  he  cer* 
tainly  should  not  be  made  the  in* 
strument  of  insulting  his  government 
by  transmitting  such  a  proposal,  nor 
would  he  proceed  a  step  farther  in 
the  negociation  till  a  direct  apology 
was  made  for  it. 

M.  Moustier,  in  pursuance  of  his 
assumption  that  the  Spanish  prison¬ 
ers  were  to  be  considered  as  English, 
gave  in  a  new  project,  according  to 
which  we  were  to  exchange  three 
Frenchmen  for  one  Englishman,  and 
the  Spanish  prisoners  in  France  were 
to  be  held  at  our  disposal,  Great  Bri* 
tain  being  at  liberty  either  to  fetch 
them  from  France  into  England,  or 
carry  them  to  Spain.  The  question 
of  the  Hanoverians  also,  which  had 
been  considered  as  settled,  was  again 
renewed,  and  8000  French  demanded 
in  exchange  for  them,  the  French  in- 
listing  upon  an  exchange  for  all  the 
Hanoverians  who  had  died  in  the  Bri* 
tish  service.  The  British  government, 
carrying  concession  as  far  as  possible, 

greed  to  allow  1000  men  for  these 
anoverians,  making  thenumber 3000 
instead  of  2000,  the  utmost  to  which 
it  could  amount.  By  this  time  also 
a  communication  had  been  received 


from  Spain,  notifying  the  readinen 
of  the  Spanish  government  to  accede 
to  a  convention  upon  such  terms  as 
might  be  concluded  upon  under  the 
mediation  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
final  project,  therefore,  which  Mr 
Mackenzie  presented  it  was  pr(»osed, 
that  assoon  as  the  English  and  French 
exchange  was  completed,  England 
would  send  the  surplus  of  its  priioii* 
ers  into  France  by  successive  delive¬ 
ries  of  a  thousand ;  as  soon  as  the 
first  thousand  were  delivered,  France 
should  send  a  thousand  Spaniards  in¬ 
to  Spain ;  and  as  soon  as  account* 
were  received  of  their  delivery,  the 
exchange  should  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  till  it  was  completed,  the  re¬ 
siduary  balance  being  to  be  liberated 
as  had  before  been  agreed  upon. 

The  negociation  was  now  rapidly 
approaching  to  an  end.  M.  Moustier 
repeated  his  demand  of  8000  French 
for  the  Hanoverians.  He  insisted, 
that  the  French  government  would 
never  submit  to  any  arrangement  by 
which  all  the  English  were  to  be  re¬ 
leased  before  all  the  French  were  li¬ 
berated  also ;  and  repeated,  that  when 
that  was  done  the  British  commissa¬ 
ries  might  transport  the  Spanish  pri¬ 
soners  wherever  they  pleased.  Un- 

Cas  it  was  to  impose  upon  Eng- 
the  arrangement,  the  expence, 
and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  the 
Spanish  prisoners,  this  point  alone 
would  not  have  induced  the  British 
government  to  break  off  the  negocia- 
tions  ;  but  the  repeated  proposal  re¬ 
specting  the  Hanoverians  was  too 
preposterous  to  be  submitted  to ;  and 
when  the  French  lowered  their  de¬ 
mand  from  8000  to  6000,  still  it  was 
an  unwarrantable  claim :  on  that  head 
we  had  already  conceded  too  far,  and 
there  yet  remained  the  great  and  in- 
surmountabledifficulty.  Forten  thou¬ 
sand  English  prisoners,  France  imme* 
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diatelyrequired  fifty  thousand  French ; 
the  after-delivery  of  our  allies  was 
then  to  rest  upon  the  honour  of  the 
French,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  ve¬ 
racity  of  Buonaparte,  who  never  kept 
any  promise,  any  oath,  any  treaty, 
which  he  found  it  convenient  to  break. 
Mr  Mackenzie,  therefore,  finally 
demanded  his  passports,  and  above 
100,000  men  of  the  different  hostile 
powers  were  left  to  languish  in  hope¬ 
less  captivity,  through  the  insincerity 
of  France ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
French  government  either  meant  to 
have  detained  the  Spanish  prisoners 
after  the  exchange  with  England  had 
been  concluded,  which  is  sufficiently 
probable  ;  or,  what  is  not  less  likely, 
that  from  the  commencement  it  pro¬ 
fessed  a  false  desire  of  effecting  an 
object,  which  it  had  determined  should 
never  be  effected.  Had  there  been  a 
sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  France 
of  accomplishing  an  exchange,  she 
would  not  have  started  difficulty  af¬ 
ter  difficulty,  brought  forward  one 
demand  after  another,  and  invented 
objections,  till  England  becameweary 
of  being  alternatdy  trifled  with  and 
ipsulted.  When  the  failure  of  the 
negociation  was  made  known,  several 
French  prisoners  in  this  country  de¬ 
stroyed  themselves,  unable  to  bear  this 
cruel  disappointment,  and  the  hope¬ 
less  prospect  of  interminable  captivity. 

While  the  negociation  was  pending, 
Lucien  Buonaparte  put  himself  and 
his  family  on  board  an  American  ves- 
sel  at  Leghorn,  sailed  to  Cagliari, 
and  there  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  British  minister,  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  pursue  his  voyage  to 
America  unmolested.  Lucien  Buo¬ 
naparte,  like  his  brother  Napoleon, 
began  his  political  career  by  profess¬ 
ing  those  principles  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  held  out  the  promise  of  a 


golden  age  ;  but,  unlike  his  brother, 
he  was  sincere  in  his  profession.  When 
Buonaparte  was  in  Egypt,  Lucien 
was  regarded  as  one  of  tne  leaders  of 
the  republican  party,  in  opposition 
to  the  directory  ;  and  to  his  intrepidi¬ 
ty  and  influence,  in  the  memorable 
scene  at  St  Cloud,  more  than  to  any 
other  circumstance,  Buonaparte  was 
indebted  for  his  success  and  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  consulship.  Shortly  after 
this  event  he  married  a  second  wife  : 
the  course  which  Napoleon  pursued 
was  too  repugnant  to  his  principles 
fur  him  to  continue  long  in  public 
life,  and  he  retired  to  Rome,  devoting 
himself  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  com¬ 
fort.  Buonaparte  intended  to  have 
made  him  king  of  Spain.  Lucien 
would  not  submit  to  be  made  the  in¬ 
strument  of  so  iniquitous  a  purpose, 
and  persuaded  Joseph  also  to  refuse 
the  proffered  crown ;  but  Buonaparte, 
despising  Joseph  too  much  to  think 
his  consent  necessary',  caused  him  to 
be  proclaimed  king  without  it.  The 
tyrant,  who  had  found  three  brothers 
submissive  to  his  will,  would  not  suffer 
Lucien  to  pursue  his  own  honourable 
path  in  peace :  he  urged  him  to  di¬ 
vorce  his  wife,  that  he  might  marry 
another  from  some  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  continent ;  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  had  determined  upon 
forcing  his  daughter  into  a  marriage 
with  Ferdinand  VII.  The  letter  said 
to  have  been  written  by  that  poor 
prince  after  Kelly’s  attempt  to  deli¬ 
ver  him,  tends  to  confirm  this ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was 
the  cause  which  induced  Lucien  to 
fly  from  Italy.  Mr  Hill,  the  Bri¬ 
tish  minister  in  Sardinia,  did  not  feel 
himself  authorized  to  grant  him  a 
safe  conduct  for  America,  but  sent 
him,  under  convoy  of  a  frigate,  to 
Malta,  there  to  remain  till  the  plea- 
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•ure  of  the  British  gorernment  could 
be  known.  At  Malta,  General  Oakes 
considered  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
treating  him,  however,  with  that  re¬ 
spect  which  his  character  deserved. 
The  British  government  sent  for  him 
to  England,  and,  not  thinking  it  pro. 
per  to  let  him  proceed  to  America, 
appointed  Ludlow  for  his  place  of 
residence,  placing  him  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  an  officer,  who  was 
charged  to  inspect  his  leters. 

The  arrival  of  Lucien  Buonaparte 
from  Italy  excited  more  of  the  public 
attention  than  all  the  other  events 
which  occurred  in  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  year.  The  is- 
Aprd  \Q.  land  of  St  Maura  was  add' 
ed  totheother  Ionian  isles 
in  our  possession,  being  taken  in  a 
very  gallant  manner  by  General  Os¬ 
wald.  Several  slight  actions  took 
place  with  the  Neapolitan  flotilla,  and 
Murat  at  length  proved  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  effecting  a  landing  in  Sicily, 
notwithstanding  the  naval  force  by 
which  he  was  opposed.  The  nature 
of  the  experiment,  however,  was  not 
much  to  his  satisfaction. 
Sept.  18.  About  3500  Corsicans 
and  Neapolitans  got  on 
shore  ;  they  were  speedily  attacked, 
and  on  the  first  attack  precipitately 
re-embarked ;  about  900,  who  were 
cut  off  from  the  beach,  were  made 

firisoners.  A  flag,  inscribed  as  a  gift 
rom  Murat  to  the  Royal  Corsican 
corps,  was  taken  with  them.  On  the 
side  of  the  British,  not  a  single  man 
was  killed,  and  only  three  were  slight¬ 
ly  wounded.  While  Sicily  was  thus 
protected  by  Great  Britain  from  ex¬ 
ternal  foes,  its  internal  evils  became 
.every  day  greater,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  year  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  was  compelled  to  perceive 
the  dangers  to  which  it  had  so  lung 
keen  obstinately  blind.  This  is  a  sub- 


ject  which  will  be  treated  at  due 
length  in  the  next  volume  of  these 
annals. 

Another  personage  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  country,  as  unexpect¬ 
edly  as  Lucien  Buonaparte.  Gusta- 
vus,  having  wandered  over  great  part 
of  Germany,  and  left  his  eldest  son 
among  the  Moravians  at  Hernhut, 
escaped  to  a  British  vessel  in  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  and  arrived  in  England  :  But  the 
curiosity  of  the  public  had  little  lei¬ 
sure  for  dwelling  upon  these  stran¬ 
gers.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  Princess  Amelia  died,  after 
a  painful  and  protracted  illness,  which 
she  bore  with  perfect  resignation. 
When  she  knew  that  her  end  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  she  ordered  a  ring  to  be 
made,  enclosing  a  lock  of  her  hair, 
with  her  name  on  the  inside,  and  the 
words,  “  Remember  me  and  when 
her  blind  father,  making  his  daily  vi¬ 
sit,  came  to  her  bed-side,  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  her,  she  put  the  ring  on 
h’ls  finger  silently.  Her  own  depar¬ 
ture  was  so  near,  that  she  never  knew 
the  fatal  consequences.  The  king  du¬ 
ring  her  long  sufferings  had  watched 
the  progress  of  her  disease  with  the 
must  eager  anxiety  ;  and  when  he  felt 
this  last  mark  of  his  daughter’s  love, 
knowing  all  that  it  imported,  it  agi¬ 
tated  him  so  strongly,  as  to  affect  hit 
intellects,  and  bring  on  a  recurrence 
of  that  malady  which  had  rendered 
the  appointment  of  a  regent  necessa¬ 
ry  two-and- twenty  years  before.  Par¬ 
liament  had  been  convoked  for  the 
first  of  November,  according  to  form. 
When  it  is  intended  that  it  actually 
shall  meet,  the  words Jbr  the  dispatch 
of  business  are  inserted  in  the  procla¬ 
mation  ;  but  it  was  not  intended  that 
it  should  meet,  and  the  words  therefore 
were  not  inserted.  An  order  of  coun¬ 
cil  had  been  published,  directing  tha 
it  should  be  prorogued  to  the  29ih 
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and  authorizing  the  chancellor  to  is¬ 
sue  a  commission  under  the  great  seal 
for  the  prorogation ;  but  the  king  was 
not  in  a  state  to  sign  the  commission, 
and  both  houses  therefore  met  under 
these  singular  circumstances,  not  being 
summoned  for  the  dispatch  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  therefore  left  to  form  a 
course  of  proceeding  for  themselves, 
having  no  precedent  to  guide  them. 
The  physicians  at  this  time  confi¬ 
dently  expected  that  his  majesty  would 
speedily  recover ;  and  ministers  ha¬ 
ving  stated  this,  moved  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  for  a  fortnight,  which  was 
agreed  to  without  a  dissentient  voice. 

At  the  fortnight's  end 
Nov.  15.  the  king  remained  in  the 
same  state,  and  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  same  opinion ;  one  of  them, 
who  had  attended  upon  him  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion,  declaring  that  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  leading  symptoms  which 
on  that  occasion  convinced  him  the 
patient  was  recovering.  A  second 
adjournment  for  a  fortnight  was  mo¬ 
ved.  Lord  Grenville  observed,  that 
he  should  prefer  a  shorter  adjourn¬ 
ment,  followed  up  by  adjournments 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  symptoms 
of  amendment  continued  to  appear  ; 
but  he  would  rather  err  on  the  side 
of  forbearance  and  delay  than  of  pre¬ 
cipitation,  and  for  the  sake  of  unani¬ 
mity,  would  therefore  assent  to  the 
motion.  Earl  Stanhope  assented  for 
the  same  reason,  and  because  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  houses,  who  could  not 
have  yet  arrived  from  distant  parts  of 
the  realm,  would  probably  wish  for 
the  delay,  and  also  because  he  thought 
they  had  no  right  to  meet  at  all,  un¬ 
less  that  fact,  which  constituted  the 
necessity  for  their  meeting,  were  au¬ 
thenticated,  and  regularly  brought 
before  them.  Earl  Grey  assented 
also,  but  he  expressed  very  serious 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
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ceeding,  reminded  the  peers  that  at 
this  period  it  was  unquestionably  de¬ 
sirable  that  all  the  energies  of  the 
royal  mind  should  be  awakened,  and 
asking,  whether  there  was  that  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  full  and  entire  recovery 
which  had  been  entertained  in  1788, 
trusted  that  they  would  not  shut  their 
eyes  to  thecalculationsof  probability, 
and  the  actual  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  question  was  then  again 
carried  unanimously  in  the  Lords. 
In  theCommons,  Mr  Whitbread  com¬ 
plained,  **  that  they  were  called  upon 
not  to  provide  against  the  serious  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  executive'govemment, 
but  to  continue  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution  for  another  fortnight : 
and  upon  what  ground  ?  what  authen¬ 
tic  testimony  ?  what  recorded  evi¬ 
dence  i  Upon  nothing  but  the  bare 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  the  mere  assertion  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament.  Yet  upon  this 
ground,  the  mere  vague  assertion  of 
an  individual,  they  were  proceeding 
to  adjourn  for  a  fortnight,  to  do  with¬ 
out  the  kingly  office  for  that  period, 
and  all  this  with  their  eyes  open  to 
the  alarming  state  of  things,  and  to 
their  probable  consequences.  He 
would  not  divide  the  house,  because 
he  did  not  wish  to  create  either  jea¬ 
lousy  or  anger  ;  but  as  the  country 
was  thus  deprived  of  the  executive 
part  of  the  government,  he  must  en¬ 
ter  his  solemn  protest  against  any 
measure  that  would  for  another  fort¬ 
night  continue  to  deprive  them  of  the 
aid  and  councils  of  the  two  remaining 
branches  of  the  legislature." 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  would  not  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  following  this  course. 

The  present  motion,”  he  said,  “  was 
one  of  the  most  irrational  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional  propositions  ever  made  in 
that  house.  Had  he  been  present  on 
the  last  day  of  meeting,  he  would  have 
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opposed  every  motion  for  adjourn* 
ment.  The  constitution  was  suspend* 
ed>  and  he  would  not  have  agreed  to 
a  moment’s  delay,  till  that  constitu* 
tion  was  restored.  What  principle 
was  this  mode  of  proceeding  calcula* 
ted  to  establish  ?  Could  the  public 
business  go  on  without  the  executive 
government  i  If  it  could  not,  why  at 
such  a  period  was  it  to  be  defert^  ? 
and  if  it  could,  were  ministers  anxious 
to  convince  the  people  that  the  exe* 
cutive  branch  of  the  constitution  was 
a  mere  nothing  ?  Was  there  any  pro¬ 
ceeding  more  likely  to  bring  that  part 
of  the  constitution  into  contempt  i 
Was  it  not  holding  it  forth  to  the 
country  as  a  mere  farce  ?  Were  the 
people  to  be  told,  that  in  the  votes  of 
both  houses  only  consisted  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  that  the  crown  might  be 
placed  bn  a  cushion,  whilst  all  its 
powers  and  prerogatives  were  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  ministers  ?” 

Then  having  repeated  the  idle  argu¬ 
ment,  that  it  was  not  treating  the 
house  with  common  decency  to  call 
upon  them  to  act  upon  the  mere  ipse 
dixit  of  Mr  Perceval,  he  alludea  to 
the  proceedings  upon  the  regency  in 
1788.  “  The  act,”  he  said,  “  which 
was  then  passed  by  a  powerful  faction 
against  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  never  should  have  had  his 
sanction  ;  an  act  that  put  him  into 
leading  strings,  that  threw  him  back 
into  the  stage  of  infancy,  and  made 
him  a  sort  of  constructive  lunatic, 
enacting  him  incapable  of  acting  or 
of  judging  without  the  co-operation 
and  controul  of  certain  of  the  legisla¬ 
tors  ;  as  it  were  stultifying  him  this 
moment,  when  the  next,  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  might  have  raised  him  to 
the  crown  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
lifted  him  out  of  a  cradle,  to  have 
placed  him  on  a  throne.  The  same 
course  was,  he  supposed,  by  a  part  of 


the  same  faction,  which  had  heap¬ 
ed  indignity  after  indignity  upon  hit 
royal  highness,  now  about  to  be 
adopted,  as  far  as  in  them  lay.  He 
would  resist  it,  and  if  he  stood  alone, 
he  was  determined  to  divide  the  house. 
If  the  ministers  were  resolved,  at  the 
risk  of  the  country’s  safety,  and  at  all 
hazards,  to  prolong  to  the  utmost  li¬ 
mit  the  tenure  by  which  they  held 
their  places  and  their  power,  they  and 
others  might  do  so  ;  but  he  would  not 
go  back  to  the  people  to  tell  them, 
that  after  the  constitution  had  been 
suspended  for  a  fortnight,  he  had  vo¬ 
ted  that  it  should  be  suspended  for  a 
fortnight  longer.  A  state  of  anarchy 
had  existed  sufficiently  long.  He 
would  do  what  he  could  to  restore 
to  the  people  the  government  of  the 
constitution.” 

Mr  Tierney  and  Lord  A.  Ha¬ 
milton  declared  that  they  would  vote 
against  the  adjournment.  Sir  Sa¬ 
muel  Romilly  spoke  of  the  perilous 
character  of  the  times,  when  we  might 
momentarily  expect  to  hear  of  great 
national  calamities  abroad,  or  of  some 
heavy  public  afflictions  at  home.  Mr 
Fuller  asked  the  plain  question,  what 
the  danger  was  which  could  arise 
from  delay  ?  the  enemy  could  not 
get  a  ship  to  sea,  nor  could  their 
troops  beat  Lord  Wellington.  Mr 
Sheridan  said,  that  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  one  of  the  king’s  first  questions, 
after  his  recovery,  was,  whether  any 
parliamentary  inquiry  had  been  made 
into  his  situation,  and  it  proved  the 
most  gratifying  thing  to  his  feelings 
that  no  such  inquiry  had  taken  place. 
Mr  W.  Wynn  said,  he  should  feel 
great  pain  in  voting,  and  should  have 
been  much  more  satisfied,  if  the  mode 
of  protesting  had  been  adopted,  as 
Mr  Whitbread  had  suggested;  but  as 
the  house  was  divided,  both  he  and 
Mr  Whitbread  voted  against  the  ad- 
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journment.  It  was  carried  by  343 
voices  to  58. 

After  this  second  fortnight  had  elap¬ 
sed,  a  report  of  the  privy 
Nov.  29.  council  was  laid  before  par¬ 
liament,  containing  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  king’s  physicians ; 
all  of  whom  declared  it  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  would  recover.  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  then  moved  for 
the  delay  of  another  fortnight.  Earl 
Spencer,  in  opposition  to  this,  moved 
that  a  select  committee  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  the  physicians : 
be  was  strongly  supported  in  this. — 
Lord  Holland  requested  ministers  not 
to  regard  him  in  the  light  of  their  op¬ 
ponent,  when  he  cautioned  them  to 
pause  on  the  verge  of  their  strange 
and  unaccountable  proceedings.  A 
bill  of  indemnity  might  screen  them 
from  the  personal  consequences  of 
their  rashness,  but  nothing  could  re¬ 
scue  the  country  from  the  hazard  of 
those  perils  which  were  collected  and 
darkening  round  her. — Lord  Gren- 
ville  spoke  with  more  vehemence.  He 
called  the  proposal  for  farther  ad¬ 
journment  most  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  parliament,  most  hostile  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  monarchy, 
and  most  repugnant  to  every  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  constitution.  He  contend¬ 
ed,  that  they  were  not  yet  in  pos¬ 
session  of  any  fact  which  they  could 
constitutionally  recognize  :  for  as  to 
the  report  of  the  privy  council,  how 
had  that  privy  council  been  con¬ 
vened  ?  without  the  sanction,  the 
consent,  the  knowledge,  the  summons 
of  the  king.  I  f  such  doctrines  were 
to  be  tolerated,  the  house  would  afford 
its  sanction  to  principles  most  hostile 
to  those  upon  which  the  monarchy’ 
stands  ;  and  which,  though  not  re¬ 
publican,  would  lead  at  once  to  the 
establishment  of  the  most  odious  and 
detestable  form  of  aiistocracy.— 56 
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peers  voted  for  the  amendment,  88 
with  the  ministry.  The  Dnkes  of 
York  and  Cambridge  voted  with  the 
ministry:  The  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Sussex  with  the  opposition. 

The  debate  was  conducted  with 
more  asperity  by  the  opposition  in  the 
Commons.  Mr  Whitbread  began. 
“  Even  though  his  majesty  should 
recover,”  he  said,  “  it  ought  to  be 
considered  that  it  was  the  recovery 
of  a  man  very  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  of  a  man  (speaking  of  him  as  a 
man)  who  must  be  much  more  in  the 
power  of  others  than  before.  The 
defect  in  his  sight  had  been  alleged 
by  ministers  themselves  as  a  reason 
for  refusing  access  to  him  on  many 
important  occasions.  Let  the  house 
then  duly  consider  the  present  situa- 
tion  of  affairs,  and  then  let  him  who 
could  do  it  vote  for  the  amount- 
ment.”  Mr  Yorke  reminded  those 
who  dwelt  upon  the  inconveniences 
of  the  proposed  proceeding,  that 
there  were  also  inconveniences  on  the 
other  side.  What,”  he  said,  “  if 
the  regent  were  to  be  advised  to 
change  the  whole  system  of  our  fo* 
reign  policy,  to  withdraw  our  army 
from  the  peninsula,  and  refuse  all 
further  support  to  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  i  Such  a  case  was  possible,  and 
would  that  be  no  inconvenience  ?” 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  objected  to  what 
the  minister  and  Mr  Sheridan  had 
said  concerning  delicacy’.  •*  All  this,” 
he  maintained,  “  had  been  introduced 
irregularly  and  unfairly,  in  order  to 
influence  the  feelings  of  the  house ; 
but  it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  delicacy 
upon  great  public  occasions.  It  might 
very  well  suit  the  conversation  of  a 
tea-table,  it  might  be  very  fit  to  be 
entertained  toward  the  other  sex ;  but 
when  delicacy  was  talked  of  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  private  life, 
it  was  only  another  name  for  roguery; 
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and  in  state  matters,  the  law  and  the 
constitution  of  the  country  had  bro* 
ken  in  upon  it.  Every  one  knew  that 
several  great  officers  were  required  to 
be  present  at  the  lying-in  of  the  queen, 
a  arcurostance  which,  in  private  fa¬ 
milies,  and  the  humbler  walks  of  life, 
would  be  in  the  last  degree  indeli¬ 
cate  ;  he  hoped  therefore  he  should 
never  hear  more  of  this  delicacy.” 

General  Montague  Matthew  de¬ 
clared,  he  could  not  take  the  simple 
assurance  of  any  man  as  to  the  health 
of  the  king ;  much  less  could  he  take 
the  assurance  of  an  interested  minis¬ 
ter,  more  particularly  one  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  weak  and  identic  administration. 
“  Let  any  one,”  he  said,  “  look  over 
the  way  at  it,  and  they  must  see  what 
kind  of  a  thing  it  was.  It  was  quite 
farcical  that  a  great  nation  should  be 
governed  by  such  an  administration. 
As  to  ability,  they  had  none  ;  as  to 
character,  they  had  none  ;  as  to  re¬ 
spectability,  they  had  none ;  and  as  to 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  they 
never  had  and  never  could  expect  it ! 
They  had  only  one  Scotch  county 
member  among  them,  and  not  one  of 
them  had  landed,  or  indeed  any  other 
kind  of  property.  There  was  no 
responsibility  to  be  found  among 
them  ;  a  parcel  of  second-rate  law¬ 
yers  and  needy  adventurers,  of  des¬ 
perate  ambition,  not  caring  for  the 
fate  of  the  nation,  if  they  could  only 
contrive  to  keep  their  places,  if  they 
could  only  contrive  to  retain  their  si- 
tuations  and  the  command  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  purse-strings.” 

General  Montague  Matthew  was 
not  to  be  stopped  by  the  repeated 
cries  of  order  which  accompanied  his 
speech.  “  Knowing,”  he  continued, 
“  as  they  did,  that  the  third  estate 
was  wanting,  and  having  no  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  assertion  of  ministers,  he 
would  vote,  not  only  against  the  ad¬ 


journment,  but  for  the’  Prince  of 
Wales  being  appointed  regent,  with, 
full  regal  power  during  the  incapa¬ 
city  of  his  royal  father,  and  no  long¬ 
er.  Upon  whom  could  their  choice 
fall  but  on  this  excellent  prince, — who 
could  thereby  be  raised  to  it  by  bet¬ 
ter  means — the  voice  of  his  country, 
which  well  knew,  that  no  one  existed 
so  able  and  likely  to  reconcile  all  jars, 
especially  of  Ireland,  which  looked  to 
him  with  confidence  to  heal  the  inju¬ 
ries  she  had  received  from  the  nial-ad- 
ministration  of  the  faction  now  ruling 
over  them.  It  was  a  source  of  hap- 
incss  to  him  and  to  the  country,  to 
now  that  they  had  so  wise  and  expe¬ 
rienced  a  prince  to  supply  for  the 
present  any  defect  that  had  arisen. 
He  recommended  to  the  house  to  fol¬ 
low  the  line  of  conduct  pointed  out 
by  the  constitution — to  withdraw  the 
power  they  enjoyed  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  ministers,  and  to  appoint 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  regency, 
for  which  he  was  destined  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  from  his  situation  and  qua-' 
lifications.” 

Mr  Wynn  required  that  the  house 
might  be  put  in  a  situation  from 
which  they  might  be  enabled  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  ulterior  steps  that  ought 
to  be  taken.  ‘‘  In  the  present  state 
of  things,”  he  said,  “  a  single  mea¬ 
sure  might  be  productive  of  import¬ 
ant  consequences  to  our  most  essen¬ 
tial  interests.  Should  any  unforeseen 
accident  happen  to  Lord  Wellington 
in  Portugal,  no  assistance  could  be 
sent  to  him.  Could  any  money  be 
drawn  from  the  Exchequer,  though 
circumstances  might  render  a  supply 
of  money  of  the  most  iudispensible 
necessity  ?  Could  the  privy  seal  be 
affixed  to  the  most  necessary  deed?  or 
could  the  sign  manual  be  in  any  case 
procured  ?”  Mr  Bragge  Bathurst, 
replying  to  Sir  Francis  and  General 
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Matthew,  said  he  was  willing  to 
give  full  credit  to  the  statement  of 
■unisters  {  their  high  situation  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  procuring  the 
most  accurate  information,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  them  a  responsibility.  Next 
to  a  strict  discharge  of  their  public 
duty,  be  thought  they  should  consi¬ 
der  the  feelings  of  the  sovereign,  and 
he  could  never  agree  with  those  who 
koghed  at  the  idea  of  delicacy  being 
■Bed  toward  him  ;  such  delicacy,  he 
observed,  was  a  principle  inherent  in 
every  good,  honest,  and  loyal  subject. 
It  did  not  apply  merely  to  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  king,  but  to  his  high  of¬ 
fice  ;  that  delicacy  ought  to  prevent 
discussions,  which  might  perhaps  have 
the  tendency,  if  they  reached  the 
Foyal  ear,  of  retarding  his  resump¬ 
tion  of  the  office,  which  he  had  so 
long  and  so  uprightly  filled  ;  and  the 
nearer  his  mmesty  approached  to  con¬ 
valescence,  the  more  likely  was  he  to 
hear  of  those  discussions.*' 

Lord  Milton,  Sir  T.  Turton,  and 
Mr  Adam  spoke  against  the  adjoum- 
nent.  Mr  Ponsonby  said  he  should 
move  for  a  committee  to  examine  the 
physicians.  Mr  Wilberforce  obser¬ 
ved,  there  certainly  was  one  sense  in 
which  the  word  of  his  majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters  in  this  case  was  of  more  value 
than  that  of  other  people :  they  must 
necessarily  be  presumed  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  af¬ 
fairs,  and  when  they  stated  upon  their 
responsibility,  that  no  injury  could 
arise  from  the  adjournment,  he  was 
willing  to  believe  them,  and  gratify 
those  feelings  of  delicacy  which  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  confess  he  enter¬ 
tained. — The  last  person  who  spoke 
was  Mr  Fuller.  I,”  said  he,  “  ne¬ 
ver  trimmed  or  juggled,  and  I  will  not 
trim  or  juggle  now.  I  vote  for  the 
adjournment  on  the  promises  of  Dr 
Baillie  and  Sir  Henry  Halford,  ho- 
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nest  men,  as  I  know  them  to  be ; 
those  gentlemen,  those  honest  men, 
say,  that  his  majesty  has  at  present 
force  of  mind  and  body,  and  that 
there  is  every  probability  of  his  per¬ 
fect  restoration  to  sanity  of  mind  and 
body.  What  would  we  have  more  i 
What  would  we  reason  on  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  simple  facts,  facts  stated  by 
the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  men  in 
the  nation.  Will  any  man  deny 
them  ?  Will  any  in  this  house  be  base 
enough  to  desert  our  poor,  good  old 
man,  in  his  adversity  i  Bless  me  from 
that  most  poignant  of  all  afflictions  ! 
an  affliction  to  which  every  man,  from 
the  prince  down  to  the  subject,  i>.  lia¬ 
ble.  Bless  me” - Here  Mr  Fuller 

was  interrupted  by  a  loud  laugh,  not 
very  creditable  to  the  laughers.  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,”  he  continued,  ”  I  feel  for 
my  king  and  my  country  !  I  never 
gave  a  vote  against  my  conscience  !  I 
say  it  on  my  oath.  Now,  let  you 
who  laugh  at  me  say  as  much.  It 
may  be  ndiculous,  gentlemen,  but  I 
say,  whoever  rats  now  and  runs  away, 
may  the  honourable  person  to  whom 
he  runs  not  receive  him !  Whoever 
deserts  the  old  king  is  the  basest  of 
human  beings,  of  human  creatures ; 
I  care  not  whether  he  be  prioce  or 
peasant ;  be  he  prince  or  peasant  that 
rats,  I  say,  blow  him  from  the  earth. 
I  shall  now  vote  for  the  adjournment, 
but  after  it,  in  case  the  king’s  reco¬ 
very  is  not  complete,  then  of  course 
I  shall  agree  to  other  measures.  I 
shall  do  what  the  nation  expects,  but 
1  shall  not  desert  my  sovereign  now ; 
and  I  say  that  man  is  base  who  would 
adopt  a  contrary  line  of  conduct :  it 
will  be  mean  and  it  will  be  unworthy.” 

Mr  Fuller,  with  all  his  oddities, 
has  more  than  once  gone  straight  to 
the  game,  while  others  have  only  beat 
about  the  bush.  The  house  now  di¬ 
vided  ;  233  for  the  adjournment,  129 
.5 
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against  it.  Mr  Ponsotiby’s  motion 
was  negatived  by  230  against  137. 

At  the  end  of  the  third 
Z)ec.  13.  adjournment,  ministers  in¬ 
formed  parliament,  that 
though  a  considerable  degree  of  pro¬ 
gressive  amendnfK'nt  had  taken  place, 
and  the  same  confident  expectations 
of  his  majesty’s  ultimate  recovery 
were  still  entertained,  yet  the  imme¬ 
diate  state  of  his  health  was  not  such 
as  could  warrant  them  to  propose  a 
farther  adjournment.  Committees, 
therefore,  were  appointed  in  both 
houses  to  examine  the  physicians. 
These  examinations  tended  to  the 
same  point  as  that  before  the  privy 
council :  the  physicians  all  concur¬ 
red  in  expressing  confident  hopes  of 
the  king’s  recovery.  The 
Dec.  17.  report  having  been  laid 
before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Mr  Perceval  moved,  “  that, 
on  the  following  Thursday,  the  house 
should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  nation  his  intention,”  he  said, 
was  then  to  submit  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  three  preliminary  resolutions,  si¬ 
milar  to  those  which  were  adopted 
in  1788 :  the  first,  relating  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  incompetence  to  discharge  the 
royal  functions  ;  the  second,  decla¬ 
ring  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  executive  authori¬ 
ty  ;  and  the  third,  regarding  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  substitute  for  the 
royal  authority  was  to  be  provided, 
by  way  of  bill.  On  these  points  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  that  each 
house  should  know  the  opinion  of  the 
other,  before  either  could  submit  to 
the  other  the  precise  method  which 
might  be  deemed  most  expedient  to 
meet  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.” 

Upon  this  Mr  Ponsonby  declared, 
“  that  on  the-4hird  resolution  the  mi- 
VOL.  III.  PART  I, 
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nister  must  expect  from  him  the  most 
strenuous  opposition.  He  for  one 
would  never  consent,  by  an  imitation 
of  the  proceedings  in  1788,  to  offer 
a  fresh  violation  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  British  constitution.” 
Mr  Sheridan  said,  “  there  were  two 
objects  which  it  was  indispensable  to 
effect }  the  one  was  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  regal  authority,  the 
other  to  do  this  with  the  fullest  se¬ 
curity  to  his  majesty  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  to  him  of  his  undiminished  rights, 
whenever  the  prayers  of  the  nation 
should  be  answered  by  the  restoration 
of  his  health.  These  objects  might 
be  obtained  by  a  mode  more  simple, 
more  secure,  and  more  constitutional, 
than  that  which  Mr  Perceval  sug¬ 
gested.  There  was  a  precedent  which, 
since  the  union  with  Ireland,  it  was 
equally  proper  for  that  house  to  look 
up  to ;  the  precedent  of  the  Irish 
parliament  in  1788,  which  voted  an 
address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  re¬ 
questing  he  would  be  pleased  to  take 
upon  him  the  government  of  the 
realm,  and  expressing  the  confidence 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  that 
the  prince  would  consent  to  exercise 
and  administer,  according  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  all 
regal  powers,  jurisdictions,  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  to  the  crown  and  govern¬ 
ment  thereof  belonging.  At  the  re¬ 
volution,  the  representative  conven¬ 
tion  proceeded  upon  the  same  wise 
principle  ;  they  addressed  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  expressing  their  desire 
that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  so¬ 
vereign  power,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  religious  rights,  laws^  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  subject.  That  mode  of 
proceeding  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  best  patriots,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  might  surely  be  again  resort¬ 
ed  to,  in  order  to  maintain  the  rights 
+  2 1- 
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and  privileges  of  the  sovereign.  By 
pursuing  such  a  mode,  the  most  hear¬ 
ty  unanimity  would  be  secured  ;  the 
cnaracter  of  the  royal  power  would 
remain  undegraded ;  no  unmerited 
stigma  would  be  cast  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  would  be  preserved  pure 
and  inviolate.”  Mr  Adam  argued  to 
the  same  point.  “  He  was  perfectly 
convinced,”  he  said,  “  that  address 
was  the  true  constitutional  course  of 
proceeding ;  that  all  limitations  of  the 
prerogative  were  unconstitutional ; 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
were  trusted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people ;  and  that  they  could  not,  in  the 
person  of  a  regent,  any  more  than  in 
the  person  of  a  king,  be  abridged, 
impaired,  or  limited,  in  one  single 
point,  without  a  violation  of  that  most 
sacred  principle.” 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  gave  the 
sameintimation  intheHouseof  Lords, 
and  Earl  Spencer  gave  notice  of  the 
same  course  of  opposition  ;  saying, 
that  to  proceed  by  a  legislative  mea¬ 
sure  was  contrary  to  the  constitution, 
inasmuch  as  they  ought  first  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  third  estate,  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  of  which  was  now  unhap- 
pilysuspended.”  Lord  Grenville  beg¬ 
ged  leave  “  to  correct  this  error  into 
which  his  noble  friend,”  he  said,  “  he 
was  sure  inadvertently  had  fallen,  in 
calling  the  sovereign  power  of  this 
country  the  third  estate  of  the  realm. 
He  had  heard  the  expression  with  the 
more  concern,  for  it  was  an  error 
which  was  too  prevalent,  and  which 
had  a  tendency  to  misrepresent  and 
degrade  the  monarchy.  The  nobility, 
the  clergy,  and  the  commons  repre¬ 
sented  in  parliament,  were  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm,  and  the  subjects 
of  the  sovereign  head,  the  king.” 
Lord  Grenville  then  said,  “that  how¬ 
ever  painful  it  was  to  him  to  differ 


from  his  noble  friend,  every  principle 
of  duty,  and  every  suggestion  of  rea¬ 
son,  united  to  impose  on  him  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  necessity.  More  than  20 
years  had  now  passed  since  that  pe¬ 
riod  when  he  first  stated  his  senti¬ 
ments  on  this  momentous  question  ; 
many  of  them  he  had  passed  amid  the 
active  cares  of  public  life,  and  others 
he  had  spent  in,  he  trusted,  not  in¬ 
dolent  retirement.  He  had  since  of¬ 
ten  and  deeplyconsidered  the  opinions 
which  he  had  then  avowed ;  he  had 
regarded  them  as  affecting  every  pos- 
siMe  situation  of  public  affairs,  and 
brought  to  their  review  all  the  aid 
which  the  light  of  reading  and  re¬ 
search  could  afford  him.  The  result 
of  this  reiterated  and  unwearied  ap- 
plication  of  his  attention  served  not 
merely  to  confirm,  but  to  strengthen 
to  the  utmost  degree  what  had  then 
been  the  persuasion  of  his  understand¬ 
ing.  He  believed  he  possessed  suffi¬ 
cient  manliness  to  be  superior  to  the 
false  pride  of  obstinately  adhering  to 
opinions  which  he  was  conscious  had 
been  refuted  or  disproved.  No  influ¬ 
ence  spnnging  from  recollections  of 
this  nature, — no  bias  arising  from  af¬ 
fection  (and  he  should  be  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  man  were  he  insensi¬ 
ble  of  such  an  affection )  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  departed  friend,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  precedent  of  1788,  would 
operate  to  deter  him  from  xipenly  re¬ 
tracting  an  erroneous  sentiment,  and 
from  confessing  the  c..ange  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  honest  conviction 
of  his  mind,  had  such  a  change  ac¬ 
tually  happened.  Every  argument, 
however,  which  he  had  heard,  only 
tended  to  convince  him  that  it  was  by 
legislative  provision  only  that  any 
steps  could  be  taken  for  supplying 
the  defect  of  the  royal  authority, 
whenever  such  defect  was  regularly 
authenticated  to  exist.” 
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On  the  following  evening  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  was  laid  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  rose  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
asking  for  some  information  from  mini¬ 
sters.  “  There  must  necessarily,”  he 
said,  **  be  points  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  pressing  for  the  decision  of 
the  executive  government,  whilst  un¬ 
fortunately  the  competent  authority 
to  sanction  a  decision  upon  any  such 
oints  was  altogether  suspended, 
weden  had  commenced  hostilities 
against  this  country.  If  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  of  the  country  had  been 
in  a  state  of  activity,  some  measure 
would  have  been  adopted  respecting 
Sweden,  either  to  have  actually  com¬ 
menced  hostilities,  or  to  have  issued 
someproclamation,  declaringthe  mode 
of  conduct  to  be  adopted  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  hostile  measures  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  her.  He  might  be  told, 
that  ministers  acted  upon  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  necessity  of  the 
case, but,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  country,  he  thought  that  species 
ofresponsibimy  agreatevil.  Common 
hime  also  reported,  that  intelligence 
of  considerable  importance  had  been 
received  relative  to  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  South  America,  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  highly  interesting  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  deeply  affecting  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  peninsula,  and  which  re¬ 
quired  a  prompt  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  government. 
With  respect  to  the  situation  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  Portugal,  at  a  former  period, 
when  he  was  more  sanguine  than  at 
present  as  to  the  event,  he  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  send¬ 
ing  reinforcements  to  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton  ;  and  if  he  had  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  from  parliament  being  sitting, 
he  should  not  have  hesitated  to  ex¬ 
press  that  approbation.  He  was  less 
sanguine  now  in  his  hopes  of  success 
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in  Portugal  than  he  was  then ;  but 
if,  at  the  time  he  was  most  sanguine, 
he  approvedof  sending  reinforcements 
to  Lord  Wellington,  so  much  the 
more  now  must  he  deplore  the  with¬ 
holding  of  reinforcements  from  that 
eminent  commander,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  melancholy  suspension 
of  the  executive  power.  The  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  shook  his  head ;  was 
he  then  to  understand  that  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  not  withheld  ?  if  so,  by 
what  power  were  they  now  sent  ? 
There  was  another  point  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance,  upon  which  he  desired 
information,  and  which  pressed  for 
the  decision  of  the  executive  power. 
By  the  recent  measures  taken  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  executive  government  were 
called  upon,  either  promptly  to  re¬ 
voke  the  orders  in  council  uncondi¬ 
tionally,  or  to  declare  upon  what  con¬ 
dition  they  would  or  would  not  re¬ 
voke  them.  It  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  that  house  and  to  the 
country,  that  the  officers  of  the  crown 
should  explain  in  what  state  those 
vital  questions  were  which  now  press¬ 
ed  for  the  decision  of  the  executive 
government.” 

Lord  Liverpool  replied,  “  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  material  injury  to 
the  public  service  by  the  delay  in 
question,  nor  was  he  aware  that  mi¬ 
nisters  had  abstained  from  any  acts, 
from  which,  under  other  circumstan¬ 
ces,  they  would  not  so  have  advised 
his  majesty  to  abstain  ;  and  with  re- 
gard  to  those  measures  which  the 
safety  of  the  country  might  require, 
they  would,  with  whatever  risk  it 
might  induce  to  themselves,  do  that 
which  they  deemed  most  conducive 
to  the  safety,  honour,  and  interests 
of  the  country,  leaving  it  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  parliament  to  consider  of  and 
decide  upon  the  grounds  of  their  jus¬ 
tification.”  This  leply  was  not  re- 
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ceived  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Lord 
Holland  made  answer,  It  was  high¬ 
ly  proper  that  indemnity  should  Fol¬ 
low  statesmandike  measures,  called 
for  by  necessity,  and  required  to  in¬ 
sure  the  safety  of  the  country  ;  hut 
those  who  had  assumed  the  functions 
of  the  executive  power,  could  not  be 
entitled  to  indemnity  for  measures 
rendered  necessaiw  by  a  delay  which 
they  themselves  had  caused,  or  for 
any  calamitous  consequences  which 
might  result  from  their  wilful  neglect 
of  the  means  to  remedy  the  existing 
deficiency  in  the  functions  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power.’*  In  the  same  tone  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  observed,  “  that  if 
it  were,  as  Lord  Liverpool  had  sta¬ 
ted,  that  no  inconvenience  had  result¬ 
ed  from  the  suspension  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  power,  then  had  ministers  in  ef¬ 
fect  taken  the  sovereignty  into  their 
own  hands.  There  was  nothing  to 
prevent  them,  upon  this  principle, 
from  issuing  declarations  of  war,  or 
concluding  treaties  of  peace ;  and  he 
begged  the  house  would  consider  the 
degree  of  power  which  these  persons 
had  arrogated  to  themselves,  and  then 
say  whether  they  were  content  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  remain  in  possession  of 
it.” 

On  the  day  appointed, 
Dec.  20.  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Mr  Perceval  submitted 
to  its  consideration  three  resolutions : 
1.  the  first  stated,  that  his  majesty  be¬ 
ing  p  re  vented  by  his  indisposition  from 
attending  to  the  public  business,  the 
personal  exercise  of  the  royal  autho¬ 
rity  was  thereby  suspended ;  2.  the  se¬ 
cond,  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons  of  the  united  kingdom 
now  assembled,  and  lawfully,  Tnlly, 
and  freely  representing  all  the  estates 
of  the  people  of  this  realm,  to  pro- 
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vide  the  means  of  supplying  the  de¬ 
fect  in  the  personal  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  arising  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  said  indisposition,  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  might 
appear  to  them  to  require ;  3.  the  third, 
that  for  this  purpose,  and  for  main, 
taining  entire  the  constitutional  au¬ 
thority  of  the  king,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  said  lords  spiritual  and  tern- 
oral,  and  commons  of  the  united 
ingdom,  should  determine  on  the 
means  whereby  the  royal  assent  might 
be  given  in  parliament  to  such  biU  as 
mi^t  be  passed  by  the  two  houses 
of  parhament,  respecting  the  exercise 
of  the  power  and  authorities  of  the 
crown,  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf 
of  the  king,  during  the  continuance 
of  his  majesty’s  present  indisposition. 
Mr  Perceval  then  stated  what  were 
the  ulterior  propositions  which  he 
meant  to  bring  forward  »  they  were, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be 
appointed  regent,  to  administer  the 
anairs  of  the  country,  in  the  name  and 
in  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  king’s  indis- 
osition  ;  that  the  entire  care  of  the 
ing’s  person  should  be  intrusted  to 
the  queen ;  and  that  due  provisions 
and  precautions  should  be  introduced 
into  the  bill  for  notifying  the  king’s 
recovery,  whenever  that  event  should 
take  place,  and  for  chalking  out  the 
course  which  would  effectually  enable 
his  majesty  to  resume  his  royal  func¬ 
tions  with  his  former  dignity  and  au¬ 
thority.  The  operation  of  these  three 
provisions  were  to  have  no  limit  as¬ 
signed  in  point  of  time,  except  the 
duration  of  the  king’s  disorder.  The 
bill  which  he  meant  to  propose  would 
contain  certain  provisions,  limiting 
and  restricting  for  a  time  the  use  of 
some  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  crown. 

“  Taking  into  consideration,”  Mi 
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Perceval  said,  **  the  evidence  of  the 
physicians  and  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Dr  Willis,  the  most  experienced  prac¬ 
titioner  in  this  species  of  disease,  as 
delivered  by  him  in  1788,  it  might 
perhaps  be  concluded  that  six  weeks 
or  two  months  was  the  shortest  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  it  was  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  complete  recovery  ;  that  five 
or  six  months  ought  to  be  the  ave¬ 
rage  period  of  such  an  expectation  ; 
and  that  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
was  the  extreme  point  of  time  to  which 
it  was  likely  that  his  majeat^’s  ma¬ 
lady  might  be  protracted.  Taking 
into  their  serious  consideration  the 
probability  of  the  king’s  recovery  at 
DO  very  distant  period,  there  was  no 
question  but  that  the  house  would 
think  it  necessary  to  prpvide  by  the 
bill  for  his  immediate  and  complete 
return  to  power  in  that  event.  The 
period  which  he  would  recommend, 
was  about  a  twelvemonth  from  the 
time  at  which  the  bill  might  pass,  and 
he  should  recommend  that  the  restric¬ 
tions  should  be  introduced  for  that 
period,  due  care  being  taken  that  they 
should  expire  at  a  time  when  parlia¬ 
ment  shall  have  been  sitting  for  at 
least  six  weeks,  in  order  that,  if  it 
should  then  be  thought  necessary,  the 
subject  may  be  reconsidered,  or  if  not, 
that  the  restrictions  and  qualifications 
may  expire  under  the  knowledge  and 
within  the  view  of  parliament.  The 
house,  he  trusted,  would  agree  with 
him,  that  for  such  a  period  the  power 
of  granting  any  rank  in  the  peerage 
mi^t  without  much  inconvenience 
be  suspended ;  and  that  all  grants 
of  offices  and  pensions,  except  such 
as  are  necessary  for  the  public, ser¬ 
vice,  should  be  granted  only  for  the 
term  of  the  regency,  subject  to  his 
majesty’s  pleasure  on  his  recovery. 
He  should  propose  also,  that  the  queen 
should  have  the  controul  of  the  per¬ 


sonal  establishment  of  his  majesty’s 
household  for  twelvemonths,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enable  her  to  maintain  the 
splendour  of  the  royal  establishment ; 
and  that,  after  that  tinie,  all  the  re¬ 
gulations  connected  with  that  subject 
should  expire,  unless  parliament,  up¬ 
on  a  genet^  view  of  the  subject,  might 
think  proper  tp  restore  to  her  majesty 
some  portion  of  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  royal  dignity.” 

Mr  Perceval  then  spoke  of  the  pre¬ 
cedent  of  1788.  “  In  the  year  1788,” 
said  he,  **  his  majesty  was  afflicted 
with  the  same  calamity  as  that  which 
has  now  so  unhappily  befallen  him. 
In  the  year  1788,  parliament  had  the 
same  duties  to  discharge  as  parliament 
have  now  to  discharge,  and  they  dis¬ 
charged  those  duties  then  in  the  way 
in  wWh  I  propose  that  they  shall 
now  be  discharged.  A  necessity  was 
then  manifested  for  the  establislunent 
of  a  regency.  The  two  houses  of 
parliament  consequently  assembled, 
and  the  great  seal  was  put  to  a  com- 
mission^mr  holding  a  parliament,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  and  by  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  both  houses.  Parliament  was 
opened  by  virtue  of  that  commission, 
and  proceeded  to  supply  the  deficiency 
in  the  executive  authority  by  a  re¬ 
gency  bill,  which  was  carried  forward 
nearly  to  its  termination.  During  that 
period  other  ordinary  parliamentary 
proceedings  went  on.  They  were  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  while  the  regency  bill  was 
pending,  and  were  completed  and  con¬ 
cluded  after  the  restoration  of  his 
majesty.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the 
question  at  issue  was  decided  not  only 
by  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  but 
by  the  whole  parliament  assembled. 
On  his  majesty’s  recovery,  he,  by  his 
commissioners,  came  down  tp  parlia¬ 
ment.  Did  he  revoke  of  annul  their 
previous  proceedings  ?  Did  he  disclaim 
their  interference?  Did  he  declare  that 
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the  great  seal  had  been  usurped  by 
those  who  had  applied  it  tb  tjie  for¬ 
mer  commission,  or  that  it  had  been 
improperly  used  ?  Did  he  accuse  the 
two  houses  of  abusing  their  authori¬ 
ty  ?  Did  he  deny  the  validity  of  the 
acts  which  they  had  passed  ?  No  ; 
directly  the  contrary.  'His  majesty, 
by  his  commissioners,  was  present  in 
the  same  session.  He  put  no  end  to 
the  session  held  during  his  illness,  but 
referred  distinctly  to  the  instrument 
under  which  their  previous  sittings 
had  been  held.  To  attest  the  cordial 
confirmation  given  by  the  king,  on  his 
recovery,  to  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  his  prerogative,  it  is  sufficient 
to  appeal  to  the  speech  delivered  by 
those  commissioners.  <  His  majesty,’ 
they  said,  ‘  being,  by  the  blessine  of 
Providence,  happily  recovered  from 
the  severe  indisposition  with  which  he 
has  been  afflicted,  and  being  enabled 
to  attend  to  the  public  affairs  of  his 
kingdom,  has  commanded  us  to  con¬ 
vey  to  you  his  warmest  acknowledge¬ 
ments  tor  the  additional  proofs  which 
you  have  given  of  your  affectionate 
attachment  to  his  person,  and  of  your 
zealous  concern  for  the  honour  and 
interests  of  his  crown,  and  the  secu¬ 
rity  and  good  government  of  his  do¬ 
minions.” 

Mr  Perceval  next  spoke  of  the  me¬ 
thod  which  his  opponents  proposed, 
and  which,  by  a.  single  vote,  would 
transfer  the  whole  regal  authority. 
“Am  I  to  understand,”  said  he,  “that 
the  proposers  of  the  address  are  will¬ 
ing  to  transmit  the  whole  power  of 
the  crown,  without  limit,  qualifica¬ 
tion,  or  reserve ;  or  that,  in  this  mode 
of  legislating  by  address,  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  specify  any  limit  or  qualification 
in  the  body  of  the  address  ?  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  that  I  received  the  uni¬ 
versal  assent  of  the  committee,  when 
1  said,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
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means  by  which  his  majesty  might  be 
enabled  to  resume  the  royal  authority 
on  his  recovery.  Are  we  to  make  a 
regent  without  such  a  provision  ?  Are 
we  to  leave  him  to  advisers  who  may 
mislead  him  i  for  regents  may  be  mis¬ 
led  as  well  as  kings  Are  we  then  to 
leave  all  those  points  solely  to  the 
wisdom  and  consideration  of  the  re¬ 
gent’s  advisers  ?  Would  this  be  a  fair 
execution  of  our  double  trust?  Would 
it  be  a  fair  execution  of  that  part  of 
our  trust,  by  which  we  are  bound  to 
secure  to  his  majesty,  on  his  restora¬ 
tion  to  health,  the  restoration  of  his 
undiminished  authority  ?  No  one  will 
suppose  that  1  mean  any  thing  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  utmost  possible  re¬ 
spect  for  the  character  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  But  let  me  remind  those 
who  are  now  willing  to  entrust  im¬ 
mediate  power  into  the  hands  of  his 
royal  highness,  in  the  strict  confidence 
that  that  power  would  not  be  abused, 
what  have  been  their  sentiments  on 
similar  subjects.  If  it  were  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  related  to  his  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  character,  I  would  say,  let  those 
gentlemen  appreciate  that  character 
as  highly  as  it  deserves  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  let  them  exalt  it  as  hignly  as 
their  imaginations  will  permit  them  ; 
the  higher  they  establish,  the  higher 
they  raise  his  royal  highness’s  cha¬ 
racter,  the  more  cautious  we  ought 
to  be  not  to  establish  a  precedent  of 
power  devolving  into  the  hands  of  an 
officer,  not  from  a  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  which  would  attend  a 
just  limitation  of  that  power,  but  from 
the  merits  of  the  individual  on  whom 
it  is  conferred.  In  proportion  as  those 
merits  are  distinguished,  ought  we  to 
be  cautious  in  our  proceedings,  lest 
we  legislate  beneficially,  perhaps,  for 
the  present  age,  but,  for  what  we 
know,  most  injuriously  for  future 
ages.  If  in  a  future  period  of  the 
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British  history,  the  monarch  should 
be  afflicted  with  a  calamity  similar  to 
that  which  his  majesty  is  now  unhap- 
|;  pily  enduring,  and  if  the  apparent 
i  successor  to  the  throne  should  be  of 
J  a  character  the  reverse  of  that  of  his 
royal  highness,  how  invidious,  how 
dangerous,  would  the  duty  of  parlia- 
I  ment  become  ?  With  such  a  prece- 
*  dent,  they  could  not  deny  that  it  had 
been  deemed  wise,  in  a  similar  case, 
to  invest  the  heir  apparent  with  full 
I  and  immediate  power ;  they  must, 
'  therefore,  be  driven  broadly  to  state, 
that  that  which  was  wise  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.  would  not  be  wise  in 
I  the  period  at  which  they  lived.  I 

I  challenge  any  person,  therefore,  to 

show  that  character  will  justify  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  principles  of  wise 
legislation,  whatever  may  be  the  opi- 
'  nion  of  other  persons  upon  other 
parts  of  the  subject,  whether  they 
consider  the  restraints  as  too  many 
or  too  few.” 

Mr  Perceval’s  first  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously.  When  the  se- 
I  cond  was  put  to  the  vote.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  rose  and  said,  **  It  was  per* 
fectly  impossible  for  him  to  concur 
in  any  resolution  which,  speaking  of 
I  the  present  parliament,  called  it  ‘  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  com¬ 
mons  of  the  united  kingdom,  lawfully, 
fully,  and  freely  representing  all  the 
estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm.’ 

^  This  he  would  ever  strenuously  deny, 
and  especially  as  applied  to  this  par¬ 
liament,  whose  conduct  had  put  par¬ 
liament  itself  in  this  predicament,  that 
it  had  lost  its  former  credit  with  the 
nation.”  After  more  of  this,  his 
usual  strain,  which  produced  nothing 
but  disapprobation  in  the  house,  and 

I  could  produce  nothing  but  mischief 
out  of  it,  in  that  part  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  to  which  in  reality  it  was  addressed. 
Sir  Francis  said,  “  The  plan  to  which 


Mr  Perceval  would  fain  persuade  the 
house,  was  to  make  him  governor  of 
the  country,  and  to  let  him  put  the 
crown  in  his  pocket.  Mr  Paine,  wri¬ 
ting  about  monarchy,  had  asked,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  a  metaphor,  a  trick,  or  a 
cheat  ?  What  would  Mr  Perceval  say 
in  answer  to  such  questions  }  Would 
he  tell  them  it  was  useful  and  neces¬ 
sary  ?  Would  he  say  what  were  its  ser¬ 
vices?  What  answer  would  he  make? 
He  showed,  by  his  conduct  at  least, 
that  it  could  be  done  without.  The 
whole  of  these  proceedings  bore,  and 
must  bear  to  the  people,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fraud  and  a  sham.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
persuade  the  house  to  remain  so  long 
without  a  king,  and  then  make  one 
for  his  own  purpose,  how  could  he 
avoid  the  infmlible  conclusion  drawn 
by  some  persons  unfriendly  to  the 
constitution  of  this  land  ?  A  commit¬ 
tee  had  been  appointed  to  report  up¬ 
on  the  number  of  sinecures ;  upon  Mr 
Perceval’s  plan,  illustrated  by  nit  con¬ 
duct  for  the  last  two  months,  he 
might  as  well  refer  the  highest  office 
in  the  state  to  that  committee.  But  far 
different  pinions,  indeed,  do  I,”  pur¬ 
sued  Sir  Francis,  “  entertain  of  the 
use  and  dignity  of  the  office  of  king : 
the  king  ought  to  be  a  ^reat  and  ef¬ 
ficient  magistrate,  and  it  would  be 
little  less  than  treason  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  country  to  go  on  pas¬ 
sively  as  we  have  done  for  some  time, 
or  for  me  to  refrain  from  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  my  opinion  on  this  important 
occasion.  What  signifies  it  to  the 
country  by  what  names  and  distinc¬ 
tions  physicians  call  or  define  delirium 
and  insanity,  and  so  forth  ?  Is  it,  I 
will  ask,  fit  or  safe  that  when  the 
king  is  incapacitated  by  either,  such 
a  state  of  government  should  go  on, 
vacillating  from  time  to  time,  mini¬ 
sters  sometimes  concealing  the  facts 
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from  the  public,  and  at  other  times 
'  unable  to  conceal  them  i  It  would  be 
a  species  of  treason  to  suffer  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  continue  longer  in  such 
a  state.  The  first  resolution  is  un¬ 
fortunately  too  clearly  true.  To  the 
second  I  liave  stated  an  insurmount¬ 
able  objection,  because  it  contains  a 
false  assumption  respecting  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  composition  of  this  house. 
To  the  third  I  object  entirely,  be¬ 
cause  I  consider  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Against  these  two  reso¬ 
lutions  I  shall  give  my  vote,  and  I 
enter  my  solemn  protest  against  the 
whole  of  these  proceedings,  as  mise¬ 
rable  shams  and  pretences,  as  aiming 
a  mortal  stab  at  the  constitution  pf 
the  country,  and  making  an  oligar¬ 
chical  House  of  Commons,  varnished 
over  with  fprms,  to  govern  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

The  second  resolution  was  passed 
with  only  Sir  Francis  Burdptt’s  dis¬ 
sentient  voice ;  but  that  voice,  no 
doubt,  was  echoed  in  pot-houses  an^ 
tap-  rooms,  and  in  the  club  meetings  of 
journeymen  manufacturers,  whom  it 
was  equally  calculated  to  mislead  and 
to  inflame.  Mr  Ponsonby  began  the 
opposition  tp  the  third  resolution. 

The  mode  proposed,”  he  said,  ”  was 
to  supply  the  mental  incapacity  which 
existed  by  a  bill,— an  act  wjiich  im¬ 
plied  the  assent  and  consent  of  the 
three  branches  of  legislature,  and  of 
that  very  branch  whose  incapacity 
rendered  it  necessary,  and  on  which 
incapacity  it  rested  as  the  ground 
for  Its  necessity ! — It  was  an  act  bjr 
the  commotis  and  by  the  lords,  di¬ 
recting,  by  their  authority,  the  royal 
assent  to  be  given  to  that  public  in¬ 
strument,  by  which  the  king  was  de¬ 
clared  incapable  of  the  exercise  of  re¬ 
gal  authority !  It  was,  indeed,  to 
make  incapacity  capable,  to  make  in¬ 


sanity  rational,  and  to  call  on  the  mo¬ 
narch,  whose  powers  were  suspended, 
to  declare  his  successor  till  such  time 
as  it  might  please  Providence  to  re¬ 
store  them  !  Were  they  themselves 
then  rational  ?  Were  they  capable  ? 
Could  they  then  be  in  possession  of 
their  sound  senses  if  they  yielded  to 
such  a  proposition  ?  Never  let  the 
greatest  advocate  for  protestantism, 
never  let  the  most  captious  censurer 
of  the  catholic  religion,  call  transub- 
stantiation  a  fallacy  ;  for  it  was  no 
greater  mockery  in  the  priest  to  de¬ 
clare  that  to  be  true,  against  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  of  the  people, 
than  for  a  grave  legislature  to  affect 
to  procure  an  assent  from  onedeclared 
to  be  incapable  of  giving  it !” 

Concerning  the  restrictions,  Mr 
Ponsonby  argued,  that  “  it  was  just 
as  possible  to  adjust  them  afterwards, 
when  the  parliament  was  complete  by 
the  revival  of  the  royal  functions ; 
but  if,  at  forty-eight,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  incapable  of  being  intrust¬ 
ed  with  the  direction  and  full  powers 
of  the  government,  he  would  never, 
he  feared,  be  fit  for  the  throne.  If 
he  were  such  a  person  as  to  cause  the 
house  to  suspect  him  now,  they  ought 
not  to  be  content  with  restrictions, 
but  to  exclude  him  at  once  from  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  But  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  impropriety  of  such  re¬ 
strictions,  as  affecting  the  apparent 
heir  to  the  throne,  ^e  impolicy  of 
them,  with  respect  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  was  also  to  be  taken  into  view. 
For  at  what  time  were  they  to  be  im¬ 
posed  ?  Was  it  of  profound  peace  ? 
Was  it  of  easy  management  ?  Was  it 
of  no  danger  r  Was  it  of  no  burthen, 
when  they  would  create  and  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  crippled  government,  at 
this  time  when  a  government  too  weak 
was  almost  certain  ruin  ?  Mr  Perce¬ 
val  had  expatiated  upon  the  blessings 
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enjoyed  by  the  country  for  a  reign  of 
more  than  half  a  century.  But  could 
ther  compare  their  present  situation 
with  what  they  had  formerly  enjoy- 
ed»  and  find  so  much  for  gratulation 
and  triumph  as  he  had  done  ?  Were 
they  in  prosperity,  in  ease,  in  tran* 
quillity  ?  Were  they  free  from  dan¬ 
ger  at  home  or  abroad,  or  could  they 
contemplate  on  the  ministerial  bench 
men  of  splendid  talents,  sufficient  in 
this  awfm  emergency  to  command 
the  confidence,  to  guide  the  counsels, 
and  direct  the  energies  of  the  state  ? 
Could  they  be  satisfied  that  such  men 
were  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  nation  in  times  of  so 
much  peril,  difficulty,  and  danger  ? 
He  dai^  to  say  the  nght  honourable 
gentleman  considered  himself  as  one 
of  those  blessings  of  the  reign  he  had 
so  panegyrized,  for  which  they  were 
bound  to  be  so  thankful,  and  that 
his  bill  to  continue  the  blessing  of 
his  government  a  little  longer  would 
be  another !  For  himself,  he  could  not 
say  that  he  felt  any  gratitude  to  him 
or  to  his  colleagues  for  the  great  ser¬ 
vices  they  had  rendered  the  country. 
They  were  not  so  splendid  but  they 
might  be  dispensed  with ;  and  he 
would  boldly  say,  with  all  that  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  for  the  king,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  that  he  should  think  the  day 
of  his  departure  from  power  the  best 
day  the  country  ever  saw  !” 

In  this  discourteous  strain,  unpro¬ 
voked  as  it  was  by  the  occasion,  and 
by  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  did  Mr  Ponsonby  wind  up 
his  speech.  He  concluded  by  moving, 
in  the  shape  of  an  amendment,  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  tne  prince,  requesting  that 
he  would  assume  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity  during  the  king’s  indisposition, 
and  no  longer,  under  the  title  of  Re¬ 
gent  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr 


Ponsonby,  like  Sir  Francis,  had  dwelt 
upon  the  proceedings  at  the  revolu¬ 
tion  as  a  precedent,  and  he  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  those  at  the  restoration  also. 
Upon  these  points  he  was  ably  an¬ 
swered  by  Mr  Canning.  “  In  the 
circumstances  of  the  restoration,”  he 
said,  *<  there  was  no  similitude  to  the 
present  case ;  we  had  no  right  to  ad¬ 
judicate,  no  violation  to  repair ;  we 
were  not  about  to  create  a  power,  but 
to  supply  a  temporary  defect  in  the 
exercise  of  it :  both  houses,  in  that 
instance,  did  what  was  necessary  in 
the  circumstances  of  that  particular 
case,  and  nothing  beyond  it ;  in  this 
we  should  do  welTto  follow  them :  but 
they  held  out  no  other  light  which 
could  be  of  use  to  us  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  precedent  of  the  re¬ 
volution  was  as  little  to  the  point, 
and  yet  some  gentlemen  carried  their 
notions  of  the  deference  which  was 
due  to  it  to  a  ludicrous  extent ;  they 
would  have  us  imitate  not  only  its 
main  scope  and  action,  but  even  its 
accidental  defects,  and  would  have  us 
create  to  ourselves  deficiences  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  copy  complete. 
Thus  Mr  Ponsonby  had  said,  that 
there  was  no  use  made  of  the  great 
seal  in  those  acts  of  the  revolution, 
by  which  King  James  was  declared 
to  have  abdicated  the  throne,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  called  upon  to 
take  the  government  into  his  hands. 
Certainly  there  was  not  (  for  how 
could  such  an  attempt  succeed,  when 
there  was  no  king  in  whose  name  the 
great  seal  could  oe  used  ;  when  the 
executive  power  was  not  merely  sus¬ 
pended  in  its  functions,  but  rendered 
null  by  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the 
king,  and  the  total  want  of  the  royal 
authority  i  Besides,  there  was  a  far¬ 
ther  practical  difficulty  in  affixing 
the  great  seal  to  any  commission  or 
act,  as  at  that  moment  the  great  seal 
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was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames. 
Sir  F.  Burdett,”  continued  Mr  Can- 
ning;  *'  carries  this  principle  still  far¬ 
ther.  He  is  so  attached  to  the  re¬ 
volution  in  all  its  parts,  that  he  finds 
a  great  defect  in  that  particular  of 
our  situation,  which  to  ordinary  ob¬ 
servers  would  appear  a  considerable, 
though  to  be  sure  only  an  accident¬ 
al  advantage.  At  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
volution  there  was  no  parliament  sit¬ 
ting.  The  honourable  baronet,  there¬ 
fore,  finds  that  the  first  address  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  voted,  not  by 
the  parliament,  but  by  an  assembly 
of  persons,  to  which  a  deputation  of 
aldermen  and  common-council  of  the 
city  of  London  had  been  discreetly 
called,  to  give  their  assistance  and  ad¬ 
vice.  In  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  for 
the  precedent  of  the  revolution,  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  an  existing  parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  got  rid  of  without 
delay  ;  that  we  should  immediately 
abdicate  our  authority  and  dissolve 
ourselves  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  as¬ 
sembling  another  body  of  representa¬ 
tives,  who  should  have  the  benefit  of 
advice  and  assistance  from  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-coun¬ 
cil  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is  sure¬ 
ly  a  singular  remedy  for  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  incapacity  of  one  branch  of  the 
constitution,  to  proceed  unnecessarily 
to  incapacitate  the  branches  which 
happily  remain  entire.  It  is  surely  a 
strange  application  of  precedents  to 
contend,  that  because  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution  there  happened  to  be  no 
parliament  (and  that  there  was  none, 
by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  grievan¬ 
ces  which  produced  and  justified  the 
revolution,)  because,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  semblance  of  a  parliament, 
it  was  then  necessary  to  collect  the 
scattered  fragments  of  former  Houses 
pf  Commons,  of  a  former  reign,  and 
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to  eke  out  their  numbers  with  a  de¬ 
putation  from  the  aldermen  and  com¬ 
mon-council  of  London  ;  therefore  a 
parliament  actually  existing  ought  to 
be  dissolved,  or  rather  ought  to  dis¬ 
solve  itself,  (for  1  know  not  what  au¬ 
thority  there  is  to  dissolve  us, )  mere¬ 
ly  that  there  may  be  one  feature  more 
of  resemblance  between  the  revolution 
and  the  present  time.  I  prize  the 
blessings  derived  from  the  revolution, 
and  respect  the  authority  of  those 
who  conducted  it,  as  highl)  as  the  ho¬ 
nourable  baronet,  or  any  other  man :  I 
think  the  proceedings  of  that  time 
wise,  and  just,  and  necessary;  but  be¬ 
cause  they  were  necessary,  therefore 
just  and  wise.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
an  indispensable  proof  of  my  value 
and  veneration  for  that  illustrious 
precedent,  that  1  should  consider  it 
as  a  rule  for  all  occasions ;  that  1 
shonld  think  the  example  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  times  applicable  to  quiet 
times ;  and  should  consent,  in  the 
language  of  one  who  said  all  things 
well  on  these  subjects,  Mr  Burke, 
*  to  make  the  extreme  medicine  of 
the  constitution  its  daily  bread.’  The 
present  case  has  difficulty  enough, 
but  it  has  nothing  of  revolution  in  it.” 

Mr  Canning  then,  professing  his  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  principles  upon  which 
parliament  had  acted  in  1788,  argued 
that  if  no  great  benefit  were  to  be 
obtained  by  the  abandonment  of  a 
recent  precedent,  it  must  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  inconsiderable  evil ;  for  it 
would  throw  loose  to  all  succeeding 
times  a  question,  which  we  even  now 
perceived  the  inconvenienceof  having 
to  discuss  on  conflicting  authorities, 
and  by  remote  and  disputable  infe¬ 
rences  ;  whereas  if  that  precedent, 
as.  far  as  it  was  then  completed  by 
parliament,  were  adopted  now,  the 
question  would  be  settled  for  all  time 
to  come.  To  the  mode  of  proceed- 
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ing  by  address,  there  was  one  objec¬ 
tion  which  appeared  insuperable.  '*  I 
cannot  conceive,”  said  he,  “  how  we 
can  satisfactorily,  to  our  own  sense  of 
duty,  provide  for  the  care  of  the 
king’s  person,  and  for  the  resumption 
of  his  authority  in  the  happy  event 
of  his  convalescence,  otherwise  than 
by  bill,  and  by  a  bill  which  shall  pre¬ 
cede  the  actual  investiture  of  the  so¬ 
vereign  power  in  any  other  hands. 
We  are  providing  for  all  future  times 
and  all  possible  cases,  and  we  should 
not  do  our  duty  fully,  if,  even  in  an 
instance  where,  without  any  special 
provision,  we  might  rest  assured  that 
the  objects  would  be  accomplished, 
we  yet  were  not  to  take,  upon  a  strict 
and  abstract  view  of  the  case,  the 
best  security  that  the  case  admits; 
that  is,  the  security  of  parliamentary 
enactments.  But  as  this  is  the  only 
provision  in  the  nature  of  limitation 
or  restriction,  (if  it  can  properly  be 
called  either)  which  I  think  cannot 
properly  be  made  except  by  bill,  so 
It  is  the  only  one  which  1  should  wish 
to  see,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  times,  attached  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  powers  of  the  crown,  in  the 
hands  in  which  we  are  about  to  place 
them,  or  in  any  hands  in  which  it  is 
fit  that  they  should  be  placed.  Re¬ 
specting  as  I  do  the  precedent  of 
1788,  so  far  as  it  rests  in  principle, 
and  is  established  by  authority,  I  do 
not  conceive  all  parts  of  all  that  was 
proposed  on  that  occasion  to  be  of 
equally  permanent  obligation.  What 
depended  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  the  change  of  circumstan¬ 
ces  may  naturally  vary.  And  1  own 
I  cannot  conceive  a  period  less  fa¬ 
vourable  than  that  in  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  for  the  abrogation,  or  sus¬ 
pension  of  any  of  the  legitimate 
powers  of  the  crown.  If  I  doubted 
the  expediency  of  such  an  experiment 


before  this  night,  I  have  heard  this 
night  enough  to  convince  me  of  its 
inexpediency,  when  the  honourable 
baronet  asked,  why,  if  such  powers, 
as  it  is  proposed  to  suspend,  can  be 
dispensed  with  for  a  limited  time,  they 
should  not  be  dispensed  with  altoge¬ 
ther  ?  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  just¬ 
ness  of  his  reasoning  :  but  I  content 
myself  with  observing,  that  in  1788 
there  was  no  party  in  this  country 
which  would  have  been  prepared  to 
apply  and  to  act  upon  this  inference. 

I  will  now  only  add,”  Mr  Canning 
concluded,  “  that  I  have  formed  my 
opinion  upon  this  point  upon  the  best 
deliberation  that  I  could  give  to  it, 
without  concert  or  understanding  with 
any  party,  or  any  set  of  men  what¬ 
ever,  and  with  no  other  object  than 
the  consideration  of  what  may  be  best 
for  the  public  service.  Having  form¬ 
ed  this  opinion,  I  have  thought  it 
candid  and  honest  to  avow  it  undis- 
guisedly  on  the  first  mention  of  the 
subject  of  restrictions  in  this  house  ; 
and  while  I  may  yet  hope,  perhaps, 
that  the  decision  of  those  who  have 
the  conduct  of  this  measure  is  not  fi¬ 
nally  and  unalterably  made  up.  1  am 
not  one  of  those,  who  think  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power  in  this  country  too 
strong  ;  or  who  think  it  can  be  wea¬ 
kened,  in  whatever  hands,  without 
disadvantage  to  the  public  interests.” 

EarlTemple,  taking  the  same  ground 
as  Lord  Grenville,  argued  against  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  address,  but,  like  Mr  Can¬ 
ning,  reserved  himself  upon  the  spe¬ 
cific  points  of  restriction,  asserting 
that,  in  times  like  these,  the  coun¬ 
try  could  not  be  saved  by  any  thing 
short  of  royal  authority.  Mr  Adam 
objected  to  the  restrictions.  “  The 
whole  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,”  he  said,  “  were  public  trusts, 
conferred  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  could  not  be  done  away  with, 
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or  infringed  upon,  without  essential 
detriment  to  the  public  service.  The 
proposition  of  withholding  from  the 
regent  the  power  of  creating  peers  for 
a  year,  and  until  six  weeks  after  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  appeared  to 
him  pregnant  with  consequences  of 
the  most  disagreeable  nature  ;  for  it 
brought  the  prerogatives  of  thecrown 
to  be  discussed  in  parliament ;  and  it 
might  absolutely  happen,  that  the  up. 
per  house,  from  an  idea  of  preserving 
their  own  powers  and  privileges,  by 
preventing  any  increase  of  their  num¬ 
bers,  mi^t  continue  this  restriction 
ad  injinitum.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
sooner  the  house  got  into  the  regu¬ 
lar  march  of  the  constitution  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  this  would  be  best  done  by 
Mr  Ponsonby’s  proposed  address.” 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,takingthe8ame 
side  of  the  question,  argued  after  the 
manner  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  “  He 
could  not  look  upon  the  precedent  of 
1788,”  he  said,  “  in  any  other  light, 
but  as  a  fraudulent  trick.  In  mat¬ 
ters  of  civil  life,  what  w'ould  be  said 
of  a  set  of  men  joining  together,  and 
making  a  contract  for  another  in  a 
state  of  insanity,  and  employing  a 
person  as  his  solicitor,  to  affix  hie 
seal  or  his  signature  to  such  a  deed  ? 
Should  we  not  say,  that  such  a  deed 
was  a  gross  imposture,  and  absolute¬ 
ly  null  and  void  ?  The  application  to 
the  present  case  was  easy  and  obvious. 
And  if  the  two  houses  could  proceed 
to  one  act  of  legislation,  w’hy  not  to 
ethers  ?  Why  should  they  not  make 
war  or  peace,  lay  on  an  embargo,  or 
exercise  any  other  act  of  sovereign 
power,  and  then  say  it  was  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  his  majesty,  because  the  two 
houses  thought  proper  to  do  it,  and 
to  command  the  sanction  of  the  great 
seal  ?” 

Mr  Horner  argued  for  the  mode 
of  address,  in  a  long  and  laboured 


speech,  which  called  forth  a  compli¬ 
ment  from  Mr  Croker,  not  more,  he 
said,  for  his  ingenuity  in  choosing  the 
topics,  than  for  his  prudence  in  whol¬ 
ly  avoiding  those  which  constituted 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  case  ;  for, 
according  to  his  view  of  the  subject, 
there  were  no  difficulties  attending 
it,  and  we  had  a  clear,  open,  and  un¬ 
objectionable  course  to  pursue.  Mr 
Croker  then  showed  with  his  usual 
acuteness,  that  the  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  by  address  only  removed  what  was 
called  the  fiction  one  step  farther,  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  one  difficulty,  by  substitu¬ 
ting  others  more  serious,  and  morelia- 
ble  to  rational  and  constitutional  objec¬ 
tions.”  Mr  Whitbread  quoted  a  say¬ 
ing  of  Massena’s,  “  Give  mean  army 
or  100,000  men,  and  if  I  invade  Eng¬ 
land,  1  will  either  conquer  it,  or  leave 
it  not  worth  having  ;”  so,  he  said,  the 
minister  seemed  tosay,  “  Givemethese 
restrictions,  and  if  I  have  not  the 
power  myself,  I  will  at  least  make 
ower  not  worth  having.”  “  Why,” 
e  exclaimed,  “  would  you  tie  up  the 
hands  of  the  executive  ?  Why  would 
you  attempt  to  shade  the  splendour 
of  the  throne  ?  Was  the  splendour  of 
the  throne  calculated  to  make  the 
man  happy  who  filled  it.  Alas  !  No. 
It  would  make  no  man  happy.  It 
existed  for  the  benefit  pf  the  nation. 
Was  not  the  regent  completely  under 
your  subjection  ?  Could  you  not  an¬ 
nihilate  him  when  you  pleased  ?  You 
made  him  with  the  great  seal,  and 
with  the  great  seal  you  could  deprive 
him  of  his  authority.  He  had  no  se¬ 
curity.  Parliament  had  six  weeks  for 
consideration,  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  session,  whether  he  was 
again  to  be  continued  with  the  pow¬ 
ers  with  which  he  was  invested.  And 
thus,  he  was  brought  as  it  were  to 
the  bar  of  your  house.  Whether  or 
no  the  constitution  could  go  on  in 
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this  way,  was  a  question  of  most  se¬ 
rious  consideration :  It  might  acci¬ 
dentally  turn  out  well ;  but  we  were 
taking  a  leap  in  the  dark.  If  it  walk¬ 
ed  this  course  for  weeks  and  months, 
why  might  it  not  walk  on  so  for  ever  ? 
What  jacobin  ever  proposed  more 
alarming  measures  than  these.” 

Lord  Castlercagh  replied  to  Mr 
Whitbread,  afterwhichadivisiontook 
place,  and  the  third  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  1 12 ;  269  to 
157.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  brought  up  the  next  evening,  and 
another  debate  took  place 
Dec,  21.  upon  the  resolutions.  Mr 
Williams  Wynn  said,  “  he 
felt  considerable  difficulty  in  stating 
bis  opinion,  differing  as  it  did  from  the 
opinions  of  those  whom  he  most  loved 
and  respected  :  but  he  had  to  decide 
upon  a  great  constitutional  question, 
and  could  not  give  up  his  conviction 
in  deference  to  the  highest  and  most 
revered  authorities.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that 
in  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  adop¬ 
ted,  he  was  following  the  example  of 
one  *  whose  memory  he  most  honour¬ 
ed  and  revered,  and  whose  name  he 
bore.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  think 
of  providing  for  giving  the  assent  of 
the  king,  whom  they  had  already  de¬ 
clared  incapable,  to  the  bill,  as  it  would 
have  been  to  have  provided  for  giving 
the  assent  of  James  II.  to  the  act  de¬ 
claring  his  abdication.  The  functions 
of  the  executive  were  suspended,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  house  to  pro- 
ceed  in  the  plainest  way  to  supply  the 
defect :  that  way  was  to  declare  the 
incapacity,  and  provide  at  once  for 
supplying  it  by  address.”  The  Hon. 
W illiam  Lamb,  Mr  Stewart,  Mr  Grat¬ 
tan,  Sir  John  Newport,  Mr  EUiot, 
and  Lord  Porcbester,  argued  in  like 


manner,  for  proceeding  by  address^ 
Mr  Stephen,  Mr  Wilbertorce,  Mr 
Yorke,and  Mr  Addington  supported 
the  resolutions  of  the  committee. 

Mr  Perceval,  after  replying  with 
great  ability  to  the  various  objections 
which  had  been  brought  against  the 
proposed  method  of  proceeding,  no¬ 
ticed  the  reference  which  had  been 
made  to  the  state  of  the  king  in  the 
years  1801  and  1804,  when  he  had 
two  slight  attacks  of  the  same  dis¬ 
ease,  as  that  which  at  present  disqua¬ 
lified  him  from  business.  **  In  both 
these  instances,  the  fact,”  he  assert¬ 
ed,  <*  was  notorious  to  parliament ; 
and  in  both,  parliament  abstained  from 
noticing  it.”  From  hence  he  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  reply  to  the  unworthy  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  been  personally  attacked.  «  I 
contend,”  said  he,  “  that  the  delays 
which  parliament  suffered  to  take 
place,  duqng  the  proceedings  in  1 788, 
and  the  periods  which  it  allowed  to 
elapse  in  1801  and  1804,  without  no¬ 
ticing  his  majesty’s  indisposition,  af¬ 
ford  a  strong  proof,  that  parliament 
feels  so  much  difficulty  and  inconve¬ 
nience,  connected  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  regent,  that  it  will  1^  dis¬ 
posed  to  pause  for  a  long  time  before 
It  will  take  any  step  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  I  collect  that  to  be  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  parliament  from  another  cir¬ 
cumstance  ;  namely,  that  it  did  not 
think  proper  to  adopt  any  measures 
for  establishing  a  permanent  regency, 
after  any  of  the  indispositions  alluded 
to,  in  case  of  their  recurrence.  A  nd 
it  has  been  in  consonance  with  this 
feeling,  that  his  majesty’s  ministers 
have  acted  on  the  present  occasion. 
We  have  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  in¬ 
conveniences  that  must  exist  in  such 
a  state  of  things  ;  we  are  quite  as  sen- 
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•ible  of  them  as  the  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side  possibly  can  be.  It  can¬ 
not  be  supposed,  that  we  are  not  a  ware 
of  all  the  cases  which  have  been  put, 
where  his  majesty’s  servants  may  be 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  direc¬ 
tions  in  his  name.  We  have  not  been 
blind  to  these  things.  If  ministers 
should  find  it  necessary  to  take  such 
steps,  they  would  be  justified  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  but  they  w'ould  act  under  a 
heavy  responsibility,  and  parliament 
would  be  bound  in  duty  to  examine 
their  conduct  afterwards.  I  am  deep¬ 
ly  convinced,  that  I  stand  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  as  deep  responsibility  as  ever 
a  minister  stood  in :  it  is  a  double 
responsibility,  a  responsibility  to  the 
public,  and  aresponsibilityto  the  king 
my  master.  I  feel  that  to  be  our  si¬ 
tuation  ;  and  parliament  must  have 
felt  It  so  too,  in  suffering  the  delays 
that  have  already  taken  place.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  opposite  may  put  what  con- 
■truction  they  please  upon  what  I  am 
about  to  say  ;  but  1  do  contend  bold¬ 
ly  before  parliament,  and  before  my 
country,  that  if,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  have  described,  any  measure, 
in  any  of  the  public  departments,  re¬ 
quired  the  sign  manual,  the  officer 
at  the  head  of  that  department  would 
act  most  culpably  if  he  did  not  issue 
the  necessary  orders  to  his  inferior, 
upon  his  responsibility.  This  is  the 
view  I  have  of  the  situation  and  of 
the  duties  of  his  majesty’s  ministers  ; 
and  although  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  have  thought  proper  to  insinuate 
that  our  measures  have  been  influen¬ 
ced  by  a  desire  of  retaining  our  offi¬ 
ces,  I  am  sure  the  house  will  not  be 
of  opinion  that  our  situation  is  parti¬ 
cularly  enviable,  or  one  that  could  by 
any  possibility  be  an  object  of  choice. 
We  feel— we  admit — all  the  inconve- 
akiices  of  the  present  state  of  things  ; 


but,  considering  the  duration  to  be 
but  short,  are  they  in  any  degree 
equal  to  the  inconvenience  of  appoint¬ 
ing  another  person  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  sovereign  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  of  appointing  a  regent, 
unless  the  necessity  of  the  case  abso¬ 
lutely  requires  it  i  It  is  not  from  feel¬ 
ings  of  delicacy  only  that  his  majesty’s 
ministers  have  acted,  but  from  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  preserving  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  power  of  exercising  his  au¬ 
thority  immediately  upon  his  recove¬ 
ry,  without  the  interruption  of  a  re¬ 
gent,  would  be  a  great  national  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  regent,  when  appoint¬ 
ed,  would  of  course  act  as  he  thought 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  state, 
and  even  admitting  that  the  plans 
which  he  would  adopt  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  now  pursued,  yet  I 
contend,  that  this  change  from  a  bad 
to  a  better  system,  with  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  again  shortly  recurring  to  the 
old  system,  would  be  much  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  public, 
than  the  inconveniences  which  have 
been  so  strongly  urged  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

“In  enumerating  the  inconveniences 
of  our  present  situation,  the  cases  of 
Sweden  and  of  America  have  been  ad¬ 
verted  to,  and  the  state  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  those  countries.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  I  should  now  give  any 
particular  information  to  the  house, 
with  regard  to  our  present  situation 
with  those  powers ;  but  I  can  under¬ 
take  to  say,  that  no  inconvenience 
whatever  has  arisen  with  re^rd  to  ei¬ 
ther  of  them.  The  delay  which  has  ta¬ 
ken  place,  has  been  no  covert  delay:  it 
has  been  perfectly  open,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  why  It  was  asked,  was  fairly  sta¬ 
ted.  We  have  had  no  disguise,  no 
subterfuge  ;  our  object  was  broadly 
and  fairly  stated  to  parliament.  Sir, 
I  say  again,  that  ministers  feel  deep- 
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1^  the  heavy  responsibility  of  their 
situation  :  tney  know  that  their  con¬ 
duct  will  necessarily  be  examined  and 
scrutinized  by  parliament;  they  know 
that  they  may  have  to  request  jus¬ 
tice  from  parliament  for  their  con¬ 
duct,  at  a  time  when  those  who  are 
now  censuring  their  conduct  with  so 
much  acrimony  may  possess  a  great¬ 
er  sway  than  they  do  at  present.  Is 
such  a  situation,  then,  a  desirable 
one  ?  Is  it  an  object  of  ambition  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  any  man,  or  set  of 
men,  can  covet  such  a  situation,  or 
wish  to  retain  it,  except  from  the  im¬ 
perious  sense  of  the  duty  which  they 
owe  to  their  sovereign  and  to  their 
country  ?  That  duty  I  will  perform 
to  the  best  of  my  humble  abilities, 
and  cheerfully  submit  my  conduct  to 
the  justice  of  parliament  and  of  my 
country. 

It  has  been  asked,  whether,  if 
under  the  present  circumstances,  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal  were  deemed 
necessary,  any  order  could  be  sent 
out  to  Lord  Wellington  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ?  And  do  gentlemen  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  difficulty  exists  upon 
such  a  subject  ?  Do  they  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  Lord  Wellington  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  obey  an  order  transmitted  to 
him,  by  his  majesty’s  secretary  of 
state,  for  that  purpose,  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  had  heard  of  the. king’s  in¬ 
disposition  f  Undoubtedly  they  do 
not :  the  case  they  have  put  is  then 
an  imaginary  one.  Sir,  in  the  office 
which,  I  have  the  honour  to  hold, 
money  must  be  taken  out  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  for  the  public  service  ;  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  ministers  to 
see  that  service  performed  ;  and  do 
the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite 
think  that  I  would  hesitate  to  draw 
the  money  for  that  purpose?” — Here 
a  loud  cry  of  Hear,  hear !  was  raised 
from  the  opposition  bench.— “  Sir,” 


pursued  Mr  Perceval,  “  I  am  una¬ 
ble  to  account  for  the  distinction 
which  the  gentlemen  opposite  appear 
to  me  to  make  between  the  two  cases 
which  I  have  put.  When  I  said  that 
ministers  would  not  hesitate  to  give 
orders  for  the  evacuation  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  if  it  were  deemed  necessary,  they 
seemed,  by  their  silence  at  least,  to 
acquiesce  in  what  I  said  ;  but  when 
I  spoke  of  applying  the  money  voted 
for  the  public  service  to  the  public 
service,  they  affect  great  astonish¬ 
ment,  as  if  the  principle  of  the  two 
cases  was  not  the  same.  But  do  they 
think  that  where  money  has  been  vo¬ 
ted  by  parliament,  and  ordered  by 

fiarliament  to  be  applied  to  a  particu- 
ar  service,  that  1  would  hesitate  to 
have  that  public  service  performed,  for 
fear  of  the  responsibility  that  would 
attach  to  me  ?  Do  they  think  that  I 
would  endanger  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  from  any  consideration 
of  personal  danger  to  myself?  Do 
they  think  that  I  would  risk  a  muti¬ 
ny  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  rather 
than  take  upon  me  the  responsibility 
of  issuing  their  pay  ?  No,  sir,  if  I 
could  be  guilty  of  such  conduct,  I 
should  be  unfit  indeed  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  1  hold  ;  I  should  be  guil¬ 
ty  of  a  base  dereliction  of  my  duty  to 
my  sovereign  and  my  country.” 

After  this  manly  appeal,  which, 
however  it  might  be  lost  upon  those 
persons  to  whom  it  was  immediately 
addressed,  was  not  lost  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  Mr  Perceval  noti¬ 
ced  some  questions  which,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  debate,  had  been  put  to  him 
by  Mr  Whitbread,  requiring  to  know 
at  whose  desire  one  of  the  king’s  phy¬ 
sicians  had  been  sent  for,  and  whether 
the  presence  ^of  that  physician  was 
not  disagreeable  tohismajesty.  “With 
respect  to  these  questions,”  said  hJ, 
“  1  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  s»y 
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that  Iwillnotanswerthemunlesscom* 
manded  by  the  house,  because  I  can* 

I  not  conceive  any  good  that  could  by 
any  possibility  arise  from  giving  the 
information  required.” 

To  this  part  of  Mr  Perceval's 
speech,  Mr  Whitbread,  desiring  it 
might  be  recollected  that  he  was 
forced  to  the  necessity  of  an  expla* 
nation,  replied,  that  he  would  figure 
to  himself  a  possible  case.  “  What,” 
said  he,  “  if  a  man,  and  that  man  a 
king,  in  a  state  of  two.fold  blindness, 
bodily  and  mental,  stretched  on  the 
bed  of  affliction,  with  his  remaining 
faculties  alive  to  the  dread  of  being 
committed  to  the  care  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual  personally  obnoxious  to  him, 
should  most  fervently  implore,  and 
that  his  afflicted  family,  placed  around 
his  bed,  should  all  unite  in  the  sup¬ 
plication,  that  he  might  not  again  to 
subjected  to  his  controul  ?  Can  the 
house  figure  to  itself  a  case  of  great¬ 
er  miseij  ?  And  what,  I  ask,  must 
be  the  filings  of  those  who  could 
refuse  such  a  supplication  i  And  is 
it  not  more  natural  to  suppose,  that 
the  malady  of  the  patient  would  be 
increased,  rather  than  alleviated,  by 
the  presence  of  the  person  so  obnox¬ 
ious  It  was  so  impossible  that  this 
could  be  true  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  thus  represented,  that  the  re¬ 
presentation  cmled  forth  no  answer, 
and  excited  no  attention  in  the  pub¬ 
lic.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
only  extraordinary  part  of  Mr  Whit¬ 
bread’s  speech.  “  Would  to  God,” 
said  he,  giving  way  to  a  vehemence 
which  was  never  more  unhappily  in¬ 
dulged  ;  “  Would  to  God,  that  every 
member  of  the  united  parliament  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  had 
been  present  to  have  heard  the  speech 
in  which  the  right  honourable  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  pro¬ 
claimed  his  possession  of  the  royal 


attributes,  and  has  boldly  and  arro¬ 
gantly  triumphed  in  the  usurpation  ! 
Would  Mr  Pitt  in  the  plenitude, of 
his  power  have  ventured  upon  such 
declarations  ?  Would  he  have  dared, 
in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  tell  the  nation  that,  in  any  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  functions  of  the  sovereign, 
lie  and  his  colleagues  would  assume 
the  controul  of  the  public  purse,  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  king  descended 
to  his  servant  ?  He  would  not :  and 
shall  it  be  endured  that  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  present 
day  should  invest  himself  with  pow¬ 
ers  subversive  of  every  principle  of 
the  constitution — ^that  he  should  as¬ 
sume  to  himself  the  application  of 
the  public  money  when  and  how  he 
shall  think  proper,  and,  upon  a  pre¬ 
tended  responsibility,  trample  upon 
that  throne  which  he  is  sworn  to  sup¬ 
port  ?  If  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  were  to  do  an  act  for  which 
there  existed  an  unavoidable  necessi¬ 
ty,  and  was  afterwards  to  come  to 
parliament  and  state  that  necessity,  I 
trust,  notwithstanding  our  political 
hostility,  that  I  have  justice  and  mag¬ 
nanimity  enough  in  my  nature  to 
give  my  sanction  to  a  bill  of  indem¬ 
nity  for  such  an  act.  But  the  cases 
which  he  has  alluded  to  are  not  ca¬ 
ses  of  necessity  ;  and  as  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  has  this  night 
discovered  so  much  arrogance  and 
presumption,  I  pledge  myself  to  scru¬ 
tinize  every  act  that  he  may  venture, 
with  more  than  ordinary  rigour.  Ne¬ 
ver,  in  the  whole  course  ot  my  parlia¬ 
mentary  life,  did  I  witness  such  un¬ 
precedented  boldness  !  But  we  are 
told  that  the  subordinate  officers  of 
the  Exchequer, and  the  other  branches 
of  the  state,  would  not  dare  to  refuse 
the  unauthorized mandateof  theTrea- 
sury.  The  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man  may  *  call  spirits  from  the  vasty 
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deep,  but  will  they  come  when  he  do 
call  for  them  ?’  He  may  order  them 
to  obey  his  instructions,  but  could 
he  punish  them  for  disobedience  ? 
Have  those  ofBcers  no  positive  du¬ 
ties  to  perform  ?  H^ve  they  taken 
no  oaths  ?  Or  are  their  consciences  in 
the  possession  or  at  the  controul  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  Let 
me  advise  him  not  to  be  too.presump- 
tuous  :  he  may  possibly  find  himself 
under  a  delusion.  This  great  mini¬ 
ster,  who  has  led  us  to  commercial 
prosperity  and  military  renown,  may, 
however,  possibly  find,  from  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  career,  willing  instruments 
in  every  department  to  uphold  the 
power  he  has  wantonly  usurped. 
From  the  repeated  impunity  which 
every  violation  of  our  interests  has 
met  with,  we  have  become  so  familiar 
with  outrage,  that  very  possibly  the 
minister  of  the  present  day  may  be 
able  to  effect  that,  which  if  Mr  Pitt, 
in  1788,  with  a  whole  nation  at  his 
back,  had  done,  he  would  not  have 
been  suffered  to  continue  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  public  affairs  one  day  long¬ 
er.  The  object  of  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  in  introducing  a  bill 
into  the  house,  is  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  delay  ;  but  I  hereby  give 
nim  and  the  house  notice,  that  iC  in 
the  interval  between  the  present  pe¬ 
riod  and  Monday  se’nnight,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  should  not  recover  so  complete¬ 
ly  as  to  resume  the  royal  functions,  if 
no  one  else  will  institute  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  I  will  myself  move  to  take 
into  consideration  the  best  means  of 
supplying  any  future  deficiency  in 
the  royal  authority  that  may  unfor- 
/tunateiy  occur.  The  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  and  the  knot  of  law¬ 
yers  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  must 
not  be  thus  allowed  to  devise  modes 
of  cheating  us  out  df  the  constitution. 
For  myself,  sir,  having  sworn  allegi- 
VOL.  III.  PARI  I. 


ance  to  his  majesty,  and  entertaining 
no  anti-monarchical  sentiment  in  my 
bosom,  I  would  die  rather  than  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  usurpation  proclaimed  this 
night  by  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman  opposite.” 

Mr  Adam  followed  with  more  mo¬ 
deration  in  the  same  course  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  dwelt  upon  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  were  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  from  a  system  of  prospec¬ 
tive  responsibility.  “  Bold  as  Mr 
Perceval’s  doctrine  was,”  he  said,  “it 
was  worthy  of  observation,  that  whe¬ 
ther  from  a  difference  as  to  strength 
of  nerves,  or  as  to  prudence,  there 
were  others  in  the  same  cabinet  who 
were  not  so  forward  to  hazard  the 
same  responsibility.  He  knew  of 
his  own  knowledge,  that  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England  would  not  put 
the  great  seal  to  a  commission  of 
the  peace.”  Mr  Perceval,  replied, 
**  this  could  easily  be  accounted  for ; 
there  was  always  a  commission  of  the 
peace  existing,  and  it  was  not  of  great 
consequence  whether  one,  two,  or 
more  names  were  added.  But  if 
there  were  serious  occasion  for  put¬ 
ting  the  great  seal  to  a  commission, 
such  as  the  suppression  of  a  muti¬ 
ny,  he  was  much  mistaken  in  his  no¬ 
ble  and  learned  friend,  if  he  would 
hesitate  a  single  moment  to  affix  the 
seal.”  Mr  Perceval  then  begged  that 
he  might  enter  into  a  short  explana¬ 
tion  in  consequence  of  what  had  fall¬ 
en  from  Mr  Whitbread.  “  That  gen¬ 
tleman  had  expressed  himself  perfect¬ 
ly  ready  to  grant  him  an  indemnity, 
for  acts  of  absolute  necessity  ;  now 
all  that  he  had  said  was,  that  he 
thought  during  the  delay  which  was 
now  unavoidable,  all  those  who  held 
offices  should  discharge  their  duty  to 
the  utmost  upon  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  honourable  gentleman 
had,  however,  charged  him  with  as- 
f  2  m 
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Burning  a  bold  and  arrogant  tone.  T o 
be  sure,”  said  Mr  Perceval,  *<  1  am  a 
bad  judge  of  my  own  defects,  but,  as 
far  as  I  know  myself,  I  do  not  believe 
that  improper  boldness  or  arrogance 
belong  to  my  character :  Whether  it 
does  or  not,  I  leave  to  the  house  to 
judge.  It  may  happen,  that  some* 
times  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  and  in 
the  eagerness  to  make  myself  perfect- 
ly  heard  and  understood,  I  may  raise 
my  voice  a  little  louder  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  convey  my  sen¬ 
timents  to  all  parts  of  the  house :  but 
if  this  is  to  be  conceived  a  proof  of 
arrogance,  the  honourable  gentleman 
himself  will  hardly  escape  the  impu¬ 
tation  ;  for  he  also  sometimes  elevates 
hisvoicetoahigherpitch  than  appears 
absolutely  necessary.’*  In  this  man¬ 
ner  did  Mr  Perceval  alwaystemper,  by 
the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  the  heat 
of  political  violence.  Mr  Whitbread 
felt  and  acknowledged  the  courtesy 
of  the  reproof.  He  confessed,  that 
among  his  many  defects,  his  voice  was 
sometimes  louder  than,  perhaps,  was 
necessary.  There  were  many  things 
in  which  he  would  wish  to  rival  Mr 
Perceval :  he  would  wish  to  rival  him 
in  acuteness ;  but  above  all  things  in 
his  rapid  transition  from  the  warmth 
engendered  by  political  contest,  to 
the  good  humour  of  private  inter¬ 
course.  Then  dexterously  returning 
to  his  point  of  argument ;  **  Person^ 
arrogance,”he  said,  “he  certainly  had 
not  meant,  but  that  degree  of  politi¬ 
cal  arrogance  which  made  him  now 
nledge  his  responsibility  so  deeply. 
Under  this  responsibility  ministers 
might  take  advantage  of  a  mental 
malady  in  the  king  to  usurp  all  the 
powers  of  the  state.” 

Lord  William  Russel  declared, 
that  upon  the  second  resolution  he 
fully  concurred  with  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett,  and  that  as  long  as  he  found  Sir 


Franas  maintaining  doctrines  which 
tended  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  all 
the  people  of  these  realms,  so  long 
would  Sir  Francis  find  from  him  at 
warm  a  support  as  from  any  of  his 
most  determined  partizans.  He  mo¬ 
ved  the  previous  question  upon  all 
the  resolutions,  and  fourteen  persons 
voted  with  him  against  ninety-eight. 
The  resolutions  were  then 
agreed  to.  When  they  Dec.  27. 
were  brought  before  the 
peers.  Lord  Liverpool  spoke  in  favour 
of  them  with  his  characteristic  perspi¬ 
cuity  and  good  sense.  “He  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,”  he  said,  “  had  easily  ima¬ 
gined  that  upon  some  points  in  this 
great  subject  there  would  be  consider¬ 
able  opposition  ;  but  after  what  had 
ast,  he  had  thought  all  persons  would 
e  agreed  in  looking  back  to  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  1789,  as  that  which  might  be 
denominated  a  rule  of  conduct,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  form  of  their  proceedings. 
The  first  principle  laid  down  in  form¬ 
ing  that  precedent  was,  that  thethrone 
must  be  considered  as  always  full, 
and  the  political  capacity  of  the  so¬ 
vereign  always  in  existence,  what¬ 
soever  may  be  the  immediate  tempo- 
rary  incapacity  or  personal  situatioa 
of  the  monarch.  Look  to  the  cases 
of  infancy,  the  infirmities  of  sickness, 
and  the  infirmities  of  old  age  j  in  all 
these  cases  you  might  be  liable  to  all 
the  inconvenience  of  a  disputed  suc¬ 
cession,  under  circumstances  the  most 
embarrassing,  if  this  doctrine  were 
not  true.  The  second  principle  was, 
that  the  law  knows  of  no  such  office 
as  that  of  regent,  that  is,  an  office 
created  under  special  circumstances  to 
avert  a  special  exigency.  I  know, 
indeed,”  said  Lord  Liverpool,  “  the 
opinion  is  entertained  by  some  indi¬ 
viduals,  that  the  rules  of  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  order  and  right  of  sue- 
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cession  to  the  regency.  That,  how- 
crer,  has  not  been  the  principle  upon 
which  our  ancestors  hare  acted,  nor 
has  it  been  an  acknowledged  'princi* 
pie  in  monarchical  gorernments  of 
any  other  country,  to  which  regu¬ 
lations  similar  to  those  of  our  own 
might  have  applied.  So  far  from 
it,  the  heir  apparent,  in  most  other 
countries,  is  positively  considered  as 
the  last  person  that  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  regent.  The  third  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  the  precedent  oi  1789 
was  founded,  was  that,  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  history  of  this  counti^, 
there  has  never  been  an  instance  of  a 
regency  that  was  not  appointed  by 
parliament  |  and  the  fourth,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  aUerwards  King  Richard  the 
Third,  and  of  the  Protector  Somer¬ 
set,  there  is  not  an  instance  of  one 
that  was  not  in  some  way  or  other 
limited  or  restrained  by  parliament.** 
Lord  Liverpool  then  spoke  of  the 
two  modes  of  proceeding  which  had 
been  suggested.  “  I  consider,**  said 
he,  “  that  by  bill,  not  only  as  the 
better,  but  as  the  only  mode  which, 
upon  any  sound  view  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  constitution,  can  be  adopt¬ 
ed.  1  conceive  likewise,  that  the 
modeof  proceeding  by  address,  would 
not  establish  the  authority  of  the  re- 

£>nt  so  firmly,  as  that  the  courts  of 
w  would  be  controuled  by  it,  be¬ 
cause,  having  no  legislative  sanction, 
they  would  not  be  bound  to  take 
cognizance  of  his  authority.  An  ad¬ 
dress,  I  admit,  may  call  into  activi¬ 
ty  legal  powers  already  in  existence  ; 
but  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered 
efficient  to  call  forth  or  enact  any 
powers  not  already  existing ;  so  that 
our  proceedings  in  parliament,  if  we 
were  to  adopt  the  mode  by  address, 
would  not,  in  any  instance,  be  acted 
spon  in  a  court  of  law.  This,  there¬ 


fore,  is  a  capital  objection  to  the  mode 
of  proceeding  by  address,  but  does  not 
hold  good  with  respect  to  that  of  pro- 
ceeding  by  bill,  to  which  the  great  seal 
shall  have  been  affixed.  A  bill,  to 
which  the  great  seal  is  fixed,  has  all 
the  authority  and  power  of  law,  so 
long  as  it  remains  unrepealed.  The 
great  seal,  it  is  true,  might  be  ille¬ 
gally  affixed,  but  no  objection  of  this 
kind  can  be  made  in  a  court  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  manner  in  which  the  great 
seal  may  have  been  affixed  is  not  pro¬ 
perly  an  object  of  inquiry  in  a  court 
of  law,  but  a  discussion  that  can  only 
take  place  in  parliament. 

««  Upon  the  question  of  future  pro¬ 
ceedings,’*  he  continued,  “  I  mean  not 
at  present  to  observe.  I  wish  that 
the  question  respecting  the  resolu¬ 
tions  now  before  you  should  rest  up¬ 
on  its  own  merits.  I  think  they  in¬ 
volve  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  ever  discussed  in 
parliament  )  they  involve  the  most 
essential  rights  of  the  legislature  ^ 
they  involve  the  most  essential  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  throne  ;  and  in  these  con¬ 
siderations,  they  involve  every  thing 
most  dear  to  the  liberties  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  most  important  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  constitution.  Their 
adoption  would,  in  my  firm  convic¬ 
tion,  afford  the  best  security  for  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  hold  out  the  most  effectual 
protection  for  the  rights  and  interests 
of  all  classes  of  the  community :  for 
it  cannot  but  be  inconsistent  with  the 
genuine  principles  of  the  constitution 
and  monarchy  of  this  country,  that 
any  individual,  however  exalted  in 
rank  or  station,  should  be  invested 
with  the  powers  of  the  sovereignty 
without  the  constitutional  sanction 
and  controul  of  parliament.** 

Earl  Stanhope,  who  had  interrupted 
Lord  Liverpool  in  his  speech  to  tell 
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him  he  was  taking  a  false  view  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  told  him  now  he  would 
put  a  case,  in  which  an  averment 
might  be  made  against  the  authority 
of  the  great  seal.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  noble  secretary  of  state  was 
a  thief,  but  he  would  suppose  him  to 
be  one,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
and  that  he  had  stolen  the  great  seal 
from  the  pocket  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  who  sat  next  to  him : 
Suppose  he  should  then  create  himself 
DuKe  of  Flushing,  confer  on  himself 
a  pension  as  large  as  the  great  seal 
could  give,  and  finally  affix  that  seal 
to  a  pardon  for  having  committed 
these  acts.  Could  there  be  no  aver* 
ment  made  against  such  proceedings  i 
That  was  the  law  of  the  learned  lord. 
Lord  Stanhope  then  proposed  an 
addition  to  the  second  resolution, 
stating,  that  the  means  provided  by 
parliament  for  supplying  the  defect 
in  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  should  continue  until  the 
Houses  of  Lords  andCommons,  upon 
a  full  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
fact,  should  have  declared  that  his 
majesty  was  so  far  recovered,  as  to 
be  capable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  his  office.  “  The  right  of  deci¬ 
sion  upon  this  point,”  he  said,  “  re¬ 
mained  with  the  two  houses,  and  they 
alone  were  competent  to  entertain  the 
subject.  Suppose  six  physicians  were 
in  attendance  on  a  monarch,  and  that 
four  of  them  stated  him  to  be  capable 
of  performing  his  regal  duties,  and 
two  thought  otherwise,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  the  four  would  be  possessed 
of  the  majority,  yet  it  would  be  pla¬ 
cing  the  legislature  in  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  situation.  If  two  of  the  four 
were  to  be  withdrawn,  then  the  votes 
would  be  equal ;  and  if  three,  those 
who  thought  the  sovereign  incapable 
would  have  a  majority.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  illness  of  his  majesty,  which 


gave  rise  to  the  present  discussion, 
put  him  in  mind  of  one  of  the  most 
acute  replies  which  he  had  ever  heard. 
It  was  made  by  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed  and  able  judges  this  country  had 
ever  produced,  Mr  Justice  Burnet. 
He  happened  to  be  in  company  with 
a  country  squire,  who  asserted,  that 
the  office  of  a  judge  was  a  silly  and 
useless  one,  because  no  case  had  more 
than  two  sides,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
and  declare  whether  it  was  black  or 
white.  The  learned  judge  answered, 
that  he  was  very  right ;  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  pointing  out  what  was 
black  or  what  was  white;  but  the 
business  of  the  judges  lay  entirely 
among  the  greys.  And  in  the  case 
before  them,  there  were  so  many 
shades  of  difference,  such  contrariety 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
very  great  nicety  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  act  in  the  manner 
most  beneficial  for  the  country.  No 
authority  in  the  realm  could  execute 
that  important  duty,  save  and  except 
the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

Lord  Stanhope  thought  there  could 
benoobjectionto  his  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  }  but  it  was  negatived  without 
a  division.  The  ill-placed  and  in¬ 
decorous  levity  with  which  he  deli¬ 
vers  his  opinions,  frequently  prevents 
them  from  being  listened  to  with  the 
attention  which  they  might  otherwise 
deserve.  Lord  Holland  objected  to 
the  second  resolution  ;  “  because,” 
he  said,  **  he  always  thought  it  dan¬ 
gerous  to  debate  abstract  (questions, 
ror  the  introduction  of  which  there 
was  no  necessity.  Some  persons 
thought  the  heir  apparent  had  a 
right  to  the  office  or  regent ;  some 
thought  the  right  to  appoint  was 
vested  in  parliament ;  while  others  as¬ 
serted  that  it  reverted  to  the  people 
at  large.  All  these  jarring  opinions, 
these  metaphysical  niceties  in  discus- 
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*ion  resolTed  themselves  into  argu¬ 
ments  of  logic  and  grammar :  but  all 
men  knew  there  could  be  but  one  re- 
gent,  and  the  universal  wish  was,  that 
the  regal  authority  should  be  confer- 
ed  on  the  heir  apparent.”  He  there¬ 
fore  moved  the  previous  question  on 
this  resolution.  This  motion  also 
was  negatived  without  a  division.  The 
third  resolution  was  then  moved,  and 
opposed  by  Lord  Holland  ;  “  for  al¬ 
though,”  said  he,  “  I  feel  the  force 
and  cogency  of  those  arguments,  which 
undeniably  prove  the  great  and  dan¬ 
gerous  increase  in  late  times,  arising 
from  many  causes,  of  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  I  can  never  consent  to  im¬ 
pose  any  temporary  limitations  on  the 
royal  prerogative — converting  that 
which  was  given  for  the  secunty  and 
safety  of  the  people  into  a  direct  and 
studied  insult  against  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  individual  whom  you  call  upon  to 
administer  the  important  functions  of 
the  executive  authority.  But,  dis¬ 
missing  from  my  consideration  all  re¬ 
ference  to  the  feelings  or  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  I  stand  up  here  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England.  1  contend  that  these 
prerogatives  have  been  conferred  for 
their  security  ;  that  they  are  a  part 
of  their  right ;  that  unless  neces'^ary 
to  their  interests  and  conducive  to 
their  safety,  they  ought  not  to  exist 
at  all ;  but  being  their  right,  and  be¬ 
ing  necessary  for  their  security  and 
welfare,  there  exists  no  other  power 
but  that  of  a  full  parliament  compe¬ 
tent  to  wrest  them  from  them.” 

Lord  Holland  next  endeavoured  to 
show  that  there  existed  only  the  same 
objections  against  proceeding  by  ad¬ 
dress  as  against  proceeding  by  bill : 

But,”  said  he,  “  if  this  be  granted, 
then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  your  lord- 
shipsto  take  the  course  most  respectful 
to  the  illustrious  prince,  to  whom  the 


powers  of  the  executive  are  to  be  con¬ 
fided  :  But  of  all  modes,  that  by  bill 
1  pronounce  to  be  most  odious  and 
disgusting  to  the  royal  personage.” 
Then  passing  to  an  attack  upon  mi¬ 
nisters,  “  Lord  Liverpool,”  he  said, 
“  had  ventured  to  avow,  that  those  who 
were  lately  the  servants  of  the  crown 
had  taken  upon  themselves  the  power 
of  doing  that,  which  the  very  course 
the  house  was  pursuing  proved  could 
not  legally  be  done  wimout  either  bill 
or  address.  Did  the  noble  secretary 
mean  to  state,  that  we  were  so  far 
fallen  in  dignity  and  in  feeling,  as  to 
suffer  the  attributes  and  prerogatives 
of  majesty  to  descend  into  the  hands 
of  a  faction  ?  that  we  were  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  them  the  usurpation  of  the 
rights  of  the  monarch,  at  the  very 
instant  that  we  were  called  upon  by 
those  who  had  thus  usurped  them 
to  limit  and  restrict  that  prince,  on 
whom  at  that  moment  the  eyes  of 
his  country  were  fixed  ?”  Lord  Hol¬ 
land  concluded  by  moving,  as  an 
amendment,  that  an  address  should 
be  presented  to  the  prince,  request¬ 
ing  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  at  the  same  time  com¬ 
municating  to  him,  that,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  lords,  it  would  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of 
all  such  powers  as  the  immediate  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  state  did  not  call  into 
action,  till  parliament  should  have 
made  provision  for  the  future  care  of 
his  majesty’s  person  during  his  indis¬ 
position,  and  securing  to  him,  when¬ 
ever  it  should  please  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  to  restore  his  health,  the  re- 
sunmtion  of  his  authority.” 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  supported 
the  amendment,  and  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  spoke  on  the 
same  side  with  extraordinary  vehe¬ 
mence.  “  My  lords,”  said  he  “  I  rise 
not  merely  to  approve  of  the  amend- 
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ment,  but  likewise  to  caution  your 
lordships  to  listen  with  suspicion  to 
any  suggestion  coming  from  that  side 
of  the  house,  upon  a  matterof  so  high 
importance,  as  to  be  equalled  only  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  calamity  which 
gives  rise  to  this  momentous  discus' 
sion. — Upwards  of  eight  weeks  have 
now  elapsed,  during  which  immense 
period,  either  the  magistracy  of  roy¬ 
alty  has  been  suspended,  or  the  func¬ 
tions  of  that  authority  have  been  as* 
sumed  by  a  committee  of  persons  who 
have  no  right  to  exercise  them.  1 
have  watched  with  a  jealous  and  an¬ 
xious  eye,  as  far  as  I  nave  been  able, 
the  w'hole  proceedings  of  these  late 
ministers  of  his  majesty,  resolved, 
when  an  opportunityoccured,  to  state 
my  most  marked  disapprobation  of 
their  conduct.  You  have  now,  my 
lords,  upon  the  minutes  of  the  secret 
committee  many  deplorable  and  most 
melancholy  facts,  which  affection  for 
my  father,  and  delicacy,  have  hither¬ 
to  prevented  my  expatiating  upon. 
The  fact  is  unfortunately  now  but 
too  clearly  established  of  the  malady 
of  our  most  gracious  sovereign.  You 
have  likewise  the  evidence  of  the 
physicians,  as  to  the  positive  certain¬ 
ty  of  no  personal  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers 
during  that  period.  You  also  pos¬ 
sess  the  knowledge,  that  every  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  royal  family  has  been 
kept  from  the  presence  of  the  king. 
Can  you  then  for  a  moment  conceive, 
either  that  his  majesty  has  a  free  will 
of  his  own,  or  any  will  at  all  ?  Can 
you  allow  yourselves  to  be  told,  that 
you  may  remain  perfectly  easy  on 
the  state  of  affairs,  as  his  majesty’s 
late  ministers  have  executed  every 
measure  of  expediency,  which  the 
pressure  of  the  times  required ;  and 
which  they  would  have  advised,  could 


they  have  been  admitted  to  the  sove¬ 
reign  ?  Is  this  a  justification  of  their 
conduct  ?  How  can  your  lordships 
know  whether  his  majesty  would  have 
approved  of  the  advice  of  these  mi¬ 
nisters,  or  not  ?  If  1  understand  any 
thing  of  the  constitution  of  my  coun¬ 
try,  the  ministers  of  the  sovereign  are 
a  set  of  men  whom  the  king  cmls  to 
his  councils,  and  therefore  are  they 
styled  his  confidential  servants.  They 
are  to  take  the  pleasure  of  their  so¬ 
vereign,  to  advise  him  upon  all  mat¬ 
ters,  wherein  the  welfare  and  interests 
of  his  people  are  concerned,  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  judge¬ 
ment,  for  which  they  are  responsi¬ 
ble  to  parliament.  In  consequence 
of  their  representations,  his  majesty 
commands  them  how  to  act ;  and  for 
the  execution  of  these  royal  com¬ 
mands,  they  are  equally  amenable  to 
the  grand  tribunal  of  the  empire. 
Now  then,  dare  those  ministers  assert 
that  they  have  acted  as  they  would 
have  advised  their  royal  master,  whom 
they  have  not  seen  for  these  last  eight 
weeks,  with  whom  they  have  had 
no  personal  communication,  who  has 
no  free  will  of  his  own,  and  who  is 
s^arated  from  all  the  tenderest  ties 
of  nature  ?  My  lords,  if  these  late 
courageous  ministers  have  acted,  they 
have  usurped  a  power  which  they 
have  no  right  to  exercise.  If  they 
have  been  frightened — if  they  have 
hesitated— -if  they  have  stumbled, 
and  not  acted,  why  then,  my  lords, 
they  are  equally  treasonable  for  al¬ 
lowing  the  magistracy  of  royalty  to 
be  suspended  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  which  is  a  situation  the  consti¬ 
tution  can  never  know,  and,  of  course, 
can  never  acknowledge.  It  is  a  shock 
the  most  dreadful,  the  most  deadly, 
the  constitution  has  ever  received 
«ince  the  period  of  the  revolution. 
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My  lords,  the  sovereign  is  a  sole 
corporation  ;  he  never  dies  ;  he  en> 
joys  a  political  immortality.  In  at¬ 
tempting,  therefore,  the  destruction 
of  this  grand  constitutional  principle, 
these  late  ministers  of  his  majesty 
have  committed  a  regicide  act  against 
the  magistracy  of  royalty.  I  cannot 
separate  for  a  moment  the  welfare  of 
the  constitution  from  the  welfare  of 
the  king.  They  are  so  closely  uni¬ 
ted,  and  so  intimately  connected,  that 
whatever  concents  the  one  aifects  the 
other.  I  presume,  therefore,  by  the 
measures  his  majesty’s  late  ministers 
have  been  pursuing,  the  constitution 
is  in  danger  ;  my  father  and  sove¬ 
reign  must  stand  in  the  same  perilous 
situation.  It  is  by  maintaining  such 
doctrines,  that  I  am  fighting  tor  the 
preservation  of  the  monarchical  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  watching  the  iiiterests 
of  the  crown  with  warmer  zeal,  truer 
disinterestedness,  and  greater  activity, 
than  ever  the  king’s  confidential  ser¬ 
vants  can  claim  or  pretend  to.  By 
the  conduct  these  ministers  have  all 
along  observed,  they  seem  to  me  to 
have  made  a  shield  of  the  sovereign, 
instead  of  being  the  constitutional 
shield  of  their  royal  master.  They 
seem  to  me,  as  if  they  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
juncture  to  depress  the  crown,  to  ren¬ 
der  it  as  much  precarious  and  elective 
as  they  can,  and  to  raise  the  power 
of  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of  mo¬ 
narchy.  If  the  estates  proceed  by 
bill,  they  assume  to  legislate,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  royal  authori¬ 
ty,  which  is  a  violation  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  Besides,  if  they  do  proceed 
by  a  pretended  act  of  the  legislature, 
they  claim  to  elect  the  person,  who, 
for  a  time,  shall  exercise  the  magi¬ 
stracy  of  royalty  ;  and  if  it  is  admit¬ 
ted,  that  the  two  bouses  may  thus 
elect  the  person  who  shall  for  a  time 


exercise  the  magistracy  of  royalty,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  resist  that  claim 
afterwards,  at  a  future  period,  to  elect 
a  person  who  shall  permanently  exer¬ 
cise  that  royal  authority.  My  lords, 

I  hear  of  restrictions  in  the  regency. 

I  say,  my  lords,  these  restrictions 
cannot,  must  not  be.  If  you  feel  the 
necessity  of  a  regent,  he  must  have 
full  powers,  and  not  be  the  very  mum¬ 
mery  or  mockery  of  royalty,  which 
is  the  system  ministers  are  anxious  to 
adopt.  He  must  be  an  efficient  ma¬ 
gistrate,  with  those  prerogatives  which 
the  common  law  of  England  assigns 
to  a  king,  and  which  the  people  of 
the  united  kingdoms  have  a  right  to 
demand.  From  a  variety  of  causes, 
my  lords,  I  happened  to  be  upwards 
or  18  years,  during  the  progress  of 
an  awful  and  calamitous  revolution,  on 
the  continent.  Wherever  I  flew  from 
this  Hydra,  it  followed  me.  I  watched 
as  much  as  I  could  the  rapid  strides  it 
was  making  over  the  whole  of  Europe ; 
and  my  observations  have  invariably 
been,  that  the  constant  and  successful 
forerunner  of  the  downfal  of  every 
government  was,  either  the  bringing 
the  magistracy  of  royalty  into  sus- 
pence  or  disrepute,  or  the  inflaming, 
injuring,  and  prejudicing  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  their  sovereign  and 
his  heirs.  God  forbid,  my  lords,  that 
I  should  ever  foretel  such  a  calamity 
to  my  country  ;  but,  my  lords,  I  hold 
it  as  a  most  sacred  duty  to  warn  you 
of  the  dangers  which  surround  you 
at  this  moment.  We  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  constitution,  erected  on  the  basis 
of  a  glorious  revolution,  formed  by 
experience,  and  beautified  by  time 
and  cool  reflection.  So  masterly  are 
the  three  component  parts  equipoised, 
that  whatever  should  be  an  encroach¬ 
ment  on  one  of  the  three  branches, 
would  carry  with  it  the  downfal  of 
the  two  others  ;  and  thus  the  entire 
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destruction  of  this  wonderful  fabric, 
the  sublimest  proof  of  the  mercy  of 
Providence,  and  the  noblest  specimen 
of  the  wisdom  of  man,  would  inevita¬ 
bly  ensue. 

“  Feeling,  as  I  do  at  this  moment, 
my  lords,  I  cannot  conclude  other¬ 
wise  -than  by  imploring  your  lord- 
ships  to  pay  your  most  serious  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  subject,  in  which  the  vital 
parts  of  our  constitution  are  concern¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  quoting  the  words  of  a  late 
and  learned  lord,  who  filled  the  wool¬ 
sack  at  the  former  and  similar  mo¬ 
mentous  period  of  1788— ‘  May  God 
forget  me,  if  I  forget  my  king  !  ’ — 
And  to  which  pious  and  fervent  eja¬ 
culation  I  must  farther  add,  with 
•  equal  devotion — May  God  forget  me, 
if  I  forget  the  constitution  of  this 
country  ! — that  constitution  which 
placed  my  family  upon  the  throne  of 
these  realms  ;  that  constitution  which 
has  been  long  our  pride,  and  the  envy 
of  all  surrounding  nations,  and  for 
the  want  of  which  blessing  they  have 
all'been  confounded  into  one  horrible 
mass  of  anarchy,  ruin,  and  despair, 
while  we  stand  secure  from  revolu¬ 
tions,  firm  as  a  rock,  as  a  great 
beacon  of  civil,  constitutional,  and 
religious  liberty,  in  the  midst  of  a 
subjugated  and  desolated  world ;  that 
constitution  for  which  my  family  have 
pledged  themselves  to  live  and  die.” 

The  Duke  of  York  spoke  to  the 
same  purport,  but  in  a  very  different 
strain.  “  I  should  readily  have  vo¬ 
ted,”  he  said,  “  for  a  farther  adjourn¬ 
ment,  if  it  had  been  proposed  by  those 
who  have  been  in  the  enjoymertt  of 
his  majesty’s  confidence,  and  to  whom 
I  give  credit  for  a  disposition  not  to 
run  too  great  a  risk  of  incurring  any 
serious  embarrassment  to  the  state,  by 
postponing  to  too  late  a  period  the 
consideration  of  measures  which  must, 
under  the  continuance  of  these  me- 
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lancholy  circumstances,  ultimately  be¬ 
come  necessary.  But  I  object  to  the 
mode  which  they  now  propose,  and 
the  principle  upon  which  it  is  propo- 
sed.  1  deny  the  authority,— the  va- 
lidity  of  the  principle,  by  which  two 
estates  of  the  realm  can  substitute  a 
phantom  for  the  prescribed  reality, 
and  assume  to  themselves  a  power  of 
establishing  an  act,  for  which,  by  the 
principles  and  acknowledged  forms 
of  the  constitution,  the  sanction  of 
the  third,  still  existing,  although  ac¬ 
tually  dormant,  is  particularly  requi¬ 
red.  I  therefore  adhere  to  the  mode 
of  address,  which  is  not  liable  to  the 
same  objections  ;  and  for  the  propo¬ 
sed  restrictions,  I  consider  them  as 
not  less  dangerous  in  principle  than 
in  precedent.  These  are  not  times 
when  the  executive  power,  already 
subject  to  difficulties  from  its  tempo¬ 
rary  nature,  (and  temporary,  I  trust 
in  God,  it  wiu  prove,)  should  be  still 
farther  embarrassed  and  weakened  by 
restrictions,  which  are  not  less  unbe¬ 
coming  than  they  would  prove  unne¬ 
cessary.” 

Earl  Moira,  after  hailing  with  joy 
the  sentiments  which  had  been  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  two  illustrious  dukes, 
joined  in  the  attack  upon  ministers. 
“  They  had  asserted,”  he  said,  “  that 
no  material  inconvenience  had  arisen 
from  their  delay  in  supplying  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  executive  government: 
he  could  not  agree  with  them  in  this 
assertion.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
around,  and  not  to  be  sensible  that 
inconveniences  arose  from  it  every 
day.  How  many  thousands  of  ma¬ 
nufacturers  were  reduced  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  to  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
distresses,  from  not  seeing  in  what 
channel  to  turn  their  speculations. 
These  persons  were  not  to  be  con¬ 
tented  by  the  ministers  holding  them¬ 
selves  up  as  the  sovereign,  aod  usurp- 
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ing  tic  functions  of  the  executive. 
The  noble  secretarjr  and  his  friends, 
no  doubt,  considered  themselves  as 
possessing  the  light  and  brilliancy  of 
the  sun,  capable  of  directing  every 
thing  aright :  he  could  not  say  that 
he  estimated  them  as  being  composed 
of  metal  of  such  high  value  or  lustre  ; 
they  no  doubt  possessed  an  excellent 
currency,  if  the  house  chose  to  take 
it  at  their  own  word.  The  present 
difficulties  of  which  they  complained 
arose  wholly  from  themselves.  The 
evil  was  corrigible,  but  it  had  not 
been  corrected;  it  was  remediable, 
but  had  not  been  remedied.  They 
had  culpably  neglected  the  duty  they 
owed  to  parliament  and  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  had,  instead  of  commu¬ 
nicating  the  real  state  of  the  case  to 
parliament,  on  which  had  devolved 
the  right  of  providing  for  the  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  executive,  resorted  to 
every  artifice  to  promote  delay,  whilst 
in  the  mean  time,  they  possessed 
themselves  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
government.  He  had  called  them 
ministers.  He  was  wrong.  They 
were  no  longer  ministers.  From  the 
moment  the  royal  incapacity  was  de¬ 
clared,  and  the  examination  of  the 
physicians  was  laid  on  their  lord- 
ships’  table,  from  that  moment  riiey 
ceased  to  be  ministers, — ^they  retain¬ 
ed  no  more  right  to  the  possession  of 
their  offices,  than  the  usurpation  of 
the  royal  power  enabled  them  to 
maintain.” 

“  The  address,”  he  continued, 
<*  should  have  his  most  cordial  sup¬ 
port,  because  it  would  give  to  parlia¬ 
ment  the  designation  of  the  person 
to  be  appointed  regent  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  it  would  enable  parliament  to 
attain  its  object  of  supplying  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  the  king  by  the  shortest 
course.  It  would  likewise  have  the 
effect  of  getting  rid  of  that  habit  of 


doing  without  an  executive  power, 
which,  during  the  course  of  the  last 
two  months,  had  given  rise  to  the 

firactice  of  canvassing  the  practicabi- 
ity  of  going  on  altogether  without 
the  regal  authority.  When  he  had 
heard  the  statement  of  the  tiuble  se¬ 
cretary,  that  no  inconvenience  had 
arisen  to  the  public  service  from  the 
state  in  which  the  government  had 
been  since  the  commencement  of  his 
majesty’s  illness,  he  feared  that  it 
might  afford  grounds  to  the  jacobins, 
if  there  were  such  a  description  of 
persons  in  this  country,  to  prose¬ 
cute  their  endeavours  to  overturn  the 
monarchical  form  of  the  government. 
They  had  thus  undoubtedly  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  noble  lord,  who  was  deeply 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  affairs  of  the  country 
could  be  administered  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  six  or  eight  weeks  with  the 
powers  of  the  executive  suspended. 
They  would  naturally  observe,  if  that 
could  safely  be  the  case  for  six  or 
eight  weeks,  why  not  for  six  or  eight 
months,  or  for  six  or  eight  years  ? 
Then,  when  it  would  come  to  reason¬ 
ing  with  them,  they  might  add,  why 
might  not  they,  as  well  as  the  per¬ 
sons  in  office,  become  the  depositaries 
of  the  functions  of  the  executive  ?  It 
would  be  natural  enough  for  them  to 
reason  thus,  when  they  reflected  upon 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  measures  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  government  since  it  fell 
into  the  present  hands  ;  when  they 
considered  how  those  opportunities, 
which  fortune  or  providence  had  pre¬ 
sented,  had  been  neglected  or  lost ; 
when  they  saw  all  our  allies  ruined, 
our  commerce  annihilated,  our  ma¬ 
nufacturers  starving,  and  this  coun¬ 
try  left  to  contend  alone  against  the 
united  force  of  Europe  ;  .when  they 
considered  all  this,  and  looked  to  the 
persons  composing  the  cabinet,  they 
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might  then  indeed  say,  that  they  fore  it  had  been  declared  vacant,  than 
could  form  as  good  a  cabinet ;  that  it  would  now  be  for  the  two  houses 
they  could  produce  as  pretty  a  bunch  of  parliament  to  employ  the  great 
of  kinglings  as  the  persons  who  ap«  seal  of  George  the  Third,  to  supply 
peared  to  have  assumed  and  usurped  the  existing  deficiency  of  the  royal 
to  themselves  all  the  functions  of  the  functions,  after  having  voted  the  ac. 
government.  He  called  upon  their  tual  incapacity  of  the  sovereign.  The 
lordships,  therefore,  not  to  lend  them-  noble  secretary  of  state  had  indeed 
selves  to  a  course  which  would  have  contended,  that  the  object  of  the  bill 
the  effect  of  overturning  the  consti-  which  it  was  intended  to  propose  was, 
tution  of  the  monarchy,  the  bulwark  to  make  that  complete  by  the  great 
of  their  liberties,  and  which  would  seal  which  at  present  could  not  be 
not  only  prove  destructive  to  them-  made  so.  This,  however,  was  impos- 
selves  and  their  fellow  subjects,  but  sible.  It  reminded  him  of  an  expe- 
entail  calamities  unforeseen  upon  their  dient  hit  upon  at  a  Westminster  elec- 
posterity  throughout  ages.”  tion,  by  a  body  of  men  certainly  not 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  for  so  enlightened  as  his  majesty’s  minis- 
himself,  and  for  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  ters,  he  meant  the  Irish  chairmen, 
was  prevented  by  illness  from  attend-  Thesepeople,findingthem8elve8some- 
ing,  supported  the  mode  of  proceed-  times  unpleasantly  situated  with  re- 
ing  which  the  ministers  proposed,  gard  to  the  police  officers,  applied  to 
He  respected  the  Princeof  W  ales,”  one  of  the  committees  of  their  favour- 
he  said,  “  as  much  as  any  man  ;  but  ite  candidate  at  the  election,  to  know 
he  was  grieved  to  perceive,  that  the  if  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
question  had  not  been  argued  with  their  getting  their  poles  painted  like 
that  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  the  constables’ staves,  conceiving  that 
king  with  which  it  ought  to  have  they  would  then,  in  any  future  quar- 
been  treated.  The  proceeding  in  rel  they  might  have  with  the  police, 
1789  had  been  approved  of  by  his  *  have  law  on  their  side.’  Thus,  the 
majesty  on  his  recovery,  consequent-  noble  lord  appeared  to  think,  that  by 
ly  there  was  reason  to  think  that  the  the  artificial  covering  which  he  pro¬ 
similar  course  which  was  now  propo-  posed  to  the  measure  in  agitation,  he 
sed  would  equally  meet  his  approba-  should  *  have  the  law  on  his  side.” 
tion.”  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  There  is  perhaps  no  one  of  the  lead, 

spoke  at  length,  and  with  his  usual  ing  members  of  opposition  who  have 
ability  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  so  seldom  said  in  the  heat  of  debate 
“  There  was  not,”  he  said,  “  a  single  that  which  he  would  afterwards  wish 
instance  to  be  found  in  which  parha-  unsaid,  as  Lord  Lansdowne.  The 
mcnt  had  assumed  a  power  over  the  calmness  and  fairness  of  his  reasoning 
great  seal :  that  seal  had  ever  been  entitles  him  even  when  he  is  wrong 
considered  as  the  s)  mbol  of  the  royal  to  respect ;  he  never,  in  an  offensive 
authority  ;  the  exclusive  appendage  assumption  of  superiority,  exposes 
to  the  personal  exercise  of  the  sove-  himself  by  hazarding  presumptuous 
reign  functions.  It  would  not  have  prophecies,  and  never  suffers  a  diffe- 
been  a  greater  absurdity  in  the  con-  rence  of  political  opinion  to  excite  in 
Vention  of  1688  to  have  used  the  him  the  feelings,  and  assume  the  form 
great  seal  of  James  the  Second,  for  of  personal  hostility.  Yet  in  thepre- 
the  purpose  of  filling  the  tlmoue  be-  sent  debate.  Lord  Lansdowne  seems 
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to  hive  presied  in  unfair  argument 
against  the  ministers,  tending  to  bring 
upon  them  a  public  odium,  as  i^ 
through  their  misconduct,  the  king 
had  been  subjected  to  personal  ilU 
treatment.  “  One  of  the  objects,’* 
he  said,  « the  most  pressing  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  the  most  important  in  its  effects, 
and  the  most  interesting  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  their  lordships,  must  be  to  as¬ 
certain  that  the  custody  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  person  should  be  confided,  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  malady,  to  proper  hands.  Was 
there  a  noble  lord  in  that  house,  how¬ 
ever,  who  would  state  that,  at  the 
present  day,  even  after  the  delays 
which  had  taken  place,  there  existed 
a  legal  and  responsible  custody  for 
hit  majesty’s  person  i  He  trusted  that 
the  day  would  come,  not  only  when 
parliament  would  make  every  neces- 
lary  provision  to  that  effect,  but  that 
a  retrospective  inquiry  on  this  subject 
would  take  place )  and  that  if  it  was 
true  that  within  these  two  days  a 
gross  abuse  as  to  the  care  of  the  per¬ 
son  of  his  majesty  had  taken  place, 
by  which  even,  as  was  rumoured,  his 
life  had  been  endangered,  such  a 
gross  violation  should  not  pass  with¬ 
out  investigation  and  punishment.  He 
stated  this  only  as  a  rumour,  which 
he  hoped  would  prove  unfounded ; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  im- 

Eerious  calls  for  the  vigilance  of  their 
trdshipsinadoptingimmediate  means 
of  providing  for  the  safe  custody  of 
his  majesty’s  person,  which  could  not 
be  passed  over.” 

Lord  Grenville  pursued  this  sub- 

E:t.  “  What,”  he  asked,  **  would 

the  impression  upon  their  lord- 
ships,  if  it  should  appear  that  these 
ministers  had  assumed  to  themselves 
the  custody  of  the  king’s  person  ?  If 
after  stating,  and  properly  stating, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  the 


person  to  whom,  legally  speaking, 
the  care  of  the  king’s  person  ought 
to  be  confided,  they  had  taken  the 
care  of  that  person  upon  themselves  f 
What  must  be  the  feelings  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  of  the  country,  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  this  had  been  done,  not 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
royal  family,  but  against  their  unani¬ 
mous  and  declared  opinion  ?  What 
would  be  the  measure  of  public  in¬ 
dignation,  if  it  should  appear  that 
these  uncontrouled  usurpers  of  the 
sovereignty,  who  would  impose  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  regent,  that  re¬ 
gent  being  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
^rone,  had  unfeelingly  taken  from 
the  royal  family  that  which  was  the 
established  right  of  every  family  in 
the  kingdom,  the  care  and  custody 
of  their  relatives  previous  to  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  i 
Through  that  court,  the  general  asy¬ 
lum  provided  by  the  constitution  for 
the  protection  of  persons  labouring 
under  mental  infirmity,  all  classes  of 
his  majesty’s  subjects  were  placed  in 
a  state  of  security  in  the  event  of 
their  falling  into  so  heavy  a  calamity. 
Was  it  right,  then,  that  his  majesty 
should  in  this  respect  be  in  a  worse 
situation  than  the  meanest  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  }  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
most  just  and  proper,  that  his  majes¬ 
ty,  whenever  visited  by  so  severe  an 
affliction,  should  find  in  his  parliament 
an  asylum  such  as  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  afforded  to  his  subjects,  and  de¬ 
rive  from  its  wisdom  an  equal  pro¬ 
tection,  both  in  the  care  of  his  sacred 
person  and  the  maintenance  of  all  his 
rights  ?  But  before  provision  could 
be  made  by  parliament  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  any 
man’s  mind,  that  the  guardianship  of 
his  majesty’s  person  must  belong  of 
right  to  his  nearest  and  dearest  rela¬ 
tives.” 
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To  these  accusations,  which,  if  they 
had  not  been  far  too  improbable  to 
obtain  credit,  would  have  been  of  the 
most  serious  nature,  the  LordChan* 
cellor  only  replied,  that  he  would  not 
condescend  to  notice  what  was  stated 
merely  from  loose  and  indefinite  re¬ 
ports  in  circulation,  and  that  he  ho¬ 
ped  the  country  would  give  the  mi¬ 
nistry  credit  for  acting  with  the  very- 
best  intentions  at  a  most  difficult  cri¬ 
sis.  God  help  the  man,”  said  he, 

**  who  has  an  eye  to  their  situa¬ 
tions  !  ” 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  had 
said,  that  the  delays  which  had  already 
taken  place  were  meritorious.  “Me¬ 
ritorious  !”  exclaimed  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  “  at  a  time  when  it  was  said  that 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  nay  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  were  fixed  with  great 
anxiety  on  the  conduct  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  !  at  a  time 
when  the  fate  of  thousands  might 
hang  on  the  decision  of  an  hour  !  Pro¬ 
traction  in  such  a  case  meritorious  ! 
Why,  it  was  putting  to  hazard  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  and 
might  entail  calamity,  not  alone  upon 
this  nation,  but  upon  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race.  Supporting,  then,  as  he 
meant  to  do,  their  proposition,  he 
must  still  reprobate  and  condemn  the 
accumulated  criminality  of  ministers ; 
he  must  exclaim  with  all  his  might 
against  the  usurpation  of  those  arro¬ 
gant  men,  who  first,  since  the  days 
of  Cromwell,  had  the  audacity  to  as¬ 
sume  and  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  regal  authority.” 

Loi^  Grenville,  however,  while  he 
attacked  the  ministry  with  such  bit¬ 
terness,  supported  the  principle  upon 
which  they  proceeded,  and  voted  with 
them  for  proceeding  by  bill.  The  re¬ 
solution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
100  to  74 ;  all  the  royal  dukes  voted 
in  the  minority,  and  j(wed  in  a  pro* 
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test  against  it,  with  many  other  peers. 
They  had  previously  had  recourse  to 
the  singular  measure  of  protesting 
against  the  intended  restrictions  as 
members  of  the  royal  family,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr  Perceval,  in  these  words : 

“  Wednesday  night,  12  o’clock,  Dec.  19, 

“  Sir, — The  Prince  of  Wales  ha- 
ving  assembled  the  whole  of  the  male 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  and  ha¬ 
ving  communicated  to  us  the  plan  in¬ 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  confidentid  servants  to  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  restricted  regency,  should  the 
continuance  of*  his  m^esty’s  ever  to- 
be  deplored  illness  render  it  necessary; 
we  feel  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  to  our  country,  and  to  out^ 
selves,  to  enter  our  solemn  protest 
against  measures,  we  consider  as  per¬ 
fectly  unconstitutional  as  they  are 
contrary  to,  and  subversive  of,  the 
principles  which  seated  our  family 
upon  the  throne  of  this  realm.” 

Mr  Perceval  replied  for  himself  and 
hiscoUeagues  in  administration,  “that 
deeply  as  they  lamented  that  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  they  had  thought  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  propose,  should  ap¬ 
pear  to  their  royal  highnesses  to  de¬ 
serve  a  character  so  directly  contrary 
to  that  which  it  had  been  their  anxi¬ 
ous  endeavour  should  belong  to  it ; 
they  must  still,  however,  have  the  con¬ 
solation  of  reflecting,  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  they  had  acted  ob¬ 
tained  the  express  and  concurrent  sup¬ 
port  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
in  the  years  1788  and  9  ;  that  those 
I  houses  of  parliament  had  the  high 
satisfaction  of  receiving,  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  majesty,  after  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  recovery,  his  warmest  acknow¬ 
ledgments  for  the  additional  proofs 
they  had  giveo  of  their  affectionate 
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attachment  to  his  person,  and  of  their 
zealous  concern  for  the  honour  and 
interests  of  his  crown,  and  the  secu¬ 
rity  and  good  government  of  his  do¬ 
minions  ;  and  that  the  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  confidence  which  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  repose,  for  a  long  scries  of 
years,  in  the  persons  who  proposed 
the  measures  which  were  grounded 
on  those  principles,  entitled  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  servants,  in  their  judgement, 
still  farther  to  conclude,  that  those 

Oles  and  measures  had  the  sanc- 
his  royal  approbation.”  The 
conduct  of  the  royal  dukes  in  this  in¬ 
stance  met  with  universal  disapproba¬ 
tion  ;  they  were  severely  censured  for 
having  thus  as  it  were  attempted  to 
fo’-m  themselves  into  a  college  of  prin¬ 
ces;  and  they  seem  themselves  to  have 
been  sensible  of  the  impropriety  into 
which  they  had  been  led,  for  they 
confined  themselves  afterwards  to  the 
constitutional  means  of  expressing 
their  opinion,  and  entering  their  pro¬ 
test  as  peers  of  the  realm. 

The  preliminary  resolutions  having 
now  been  agreed  to  by  both  houses, 
Mr  Perceval  priMosed  five  others,  de¬ 
claring,  “  1st,  That  the  prince  should 
be  empowered  to  act  as 
Dec.  so.  regent ;  2d,  That,  for  a 
time  to  be  limited,  his 
power  should  not  extend  to  granting 
any  rank  of  peerage  to  any  persons, 
except  such  as  might  have  performed 
some  signal  naval  or  military  exploit ; 
3d,  That  it  should  not  extend  to  the 
grantii^  any  office  in  reversion,  nor 
any  office,  salary,  or  premium,  for 
any  other  term  than  during  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  pleasure,  except  such  offices 
as  were  by  law  required  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour ; 
4th,  That  such  parts  of  the  king’s 
private  property  as  were  not  vested  in 
trustees,  should  now  be  so  vested  for 
his  benefit ;  and  5th,  That  the  care 


of  his  person  during  his  illness  should 
be  committed  to  the  queen,  who,  for 
a  limited  time,  should  have  power  to 
remove,  nominate,  and  appoint,  to  the 
several  offices  in  his  household,  and 
to  order  every  thing  relating  to  her 
charge  ;  and  that  a  council  should  be 
appointed  to  advise  and  assist  her, 
with  power  from  time  to  time,  and  as 
they  might  see  cause,  to  examine  upon 
oath  the  physicians  and  others  attend¬ 
ing  his  majesty’s  person,  touching  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  all  matters  re¬ 
lative  thereto.  “  If,”  said  Mr  Per¬ 
ceval,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  gentlemen  opposite,  no  power 
whatever  over  the  household  should 
be  vested  iu  her  majesty,  the  conse¬ 
quence  would  be,  that  if  his  majesty 
were  to  recover  a  fortnight  after  the 
assing  of  the  bill,  he  would  find  his 
ousehold  deranged,  and  his  whole 
domestic  establishment  subverted.  I 
am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  parlia¬ 
ment  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  royal 
power  over  the  household  should  be 
continued  for  a  given  period.  I  con¬ 
fess,  that  if  there  is  any  part  of  the 
provisions  of  the  plan  of  1788  which 
I  am  more  particularly  anxious  to 
carry  into  effect  than  another,  it  is 
that  part  of  them  which  respects  these 
domestic  arrangements.  It  would  be 
most  ungracious  when,  after  expe¬ 
riencing  the  blessings  of  his  majesty’s 
reign  for  twenty-eight  years,  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1788  adopted  a  provision 
on  this  subject  similar  to  that  which 
I  propose,  but  without  limit ;  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  which  they  were  prompted 
by  respect  for  his  majesty’s  charac¬ 
ter,  and  tenderness  for  his  majesty’s 
feelings.— I  say,  it  would  be  most 
ungenerous,  were  his  majesty  to  re¬ 
cover  at  a  short  period  from  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  on  a  comparison  of  what  it 
was  intended  to  do  in  1788  with  what 
had  been  done  in  1810,  to  be  led  t* 
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conclude  that  the  last  twenty- two 
year*  of  his  life  had  diminished  rather 
than  increased  the  attachment  of  his 
•ubjects.” 

Upon  the  first  resolution^  the  Ho* 
nourable  Mr  Lambe  moved  that  the 
words  relating  to  restrictions  should 
be  omitted.  He  argued  against  the 
precedent  of  17S9>  and  maintained, 
“that  even  those  persons  who  regarded 
it  with  respect,  ought  to  consider  the 
different  arcumstances  of  this  coun* 
try  at  that  time  and  at  the  present. 
Then  the  country  was  not  only  in  a 
state  of  peace,  but  of  internal  pros* 
perity  and  safety ;  now  it  was  enga* 
ged  in  foreign  war,  oppressed  with  in* 
ternal  dissatisfaction,  and  surrounded 
with  peril  and  danger.  With  respect 
to  external  danger  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  he  had  not  words  to  express 
his  sense  of  it;  and  as  to  domestic 
danger,  though  he  had  not  much  fear 
in  general  of  opinions  that  could  be 
met  with  other  opinions,  he  was  not 
without  his  apprehensions.  What  were 
called  Jacobinical  principles  in  the 
former  instance—the  refinements  of 
philosophy,  and  the  speculations  of 
theorists,  wliich  characterized  that 
day,  carried  a  sort  of  corrective  in 
their  own  wildness  and  extravagance ; 
but  the  doctrines  which  were  now 
afloat  were  much  more  dangerous, 
because  more  specious  and  more  seem¬ 
ingly  constitutional.  He  would  put 
it  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  the 
most  recent  experience  of  the  difii* 
culties  thrown  in  the  way  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  different  parties  in  the 
house,  and  in  the  country,  to  say,  if 
they  found  the  management  of  the 
public  affairs,  with  the  unimpaired 
vigour  of  the  crown,  so  very  easy 
a  matter  ?  But  if  the  influences  (X 


to  prevail  the  most.  Was  it  fit,  then, 


that  the  influence  of  such  a  politi. 
cal  body  as  the  royal  household,  for 
a  political  body  it  was,  should  be  put 
into  other  hands  than  those  of  the  re* 
gent  ? 

Mr  Canning  then  rose,  and,  in  a 
speech  not  less  distinguished  by  its 
urbanity  and  candour,  than  by  its 
clearness,  eloquence  and  uniform  abili* 
lity,  explained  the  grounds  upon  which 
on  these  points  he  differed  from  Mr 
Perceval.  **  I  am  anxious,*'  said  he, 
to  do  this  before  the  debate  can 
have  grown  into  asperity  or  conten¬ 
tion  ;  asperity,  in  which  1  utterly  dis¬ 
claim  any  participation ;  contention,  in 
which,  1  trust,  I  need  not  assure  my 
right  honourable  friend  1  should  be 
most  unwilling  to  engage  in  any  dif¬ 
ference  with  him.  We  are  now,**  he 
continued,  **  arrived  at  that  point  in 
our  proceedings,  at  which  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  those  who  have  hitherto  ge¬ 
nerally  agreed,  may  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  separate  and  diverge ;  at 
that  point,  where  authority  fails  us, 
and  where  discretion  must  begin.  To 
the  discussion  of  points  not  decided 
in*l788,  and  of  circumstances  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  those  of  that 
time,  we  come  as  to  so  many  new 
questions,  unbiassed  by  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  a  precedent  not  strictly  appli¬ 
cable,  and  unfettered  in  our  judge¬ 
ment,  so  long  as  we  keep  the  range 
of  our  respective  opinions  within  the 
sphere  of  the  constitution. 

“  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  most 
expedient  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
executive  government  will  be  by  a 
sole  regent ;  and  that  the  it^nt 
should  oe  no  other  than  the  illus¬ 
trious  individual,  bv  birth  and  situa¬ 
tion  nearest  to  the  throne.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  to-night  is,  what  portion  of 
the  regal  powers  and  prerogatives 
should  be  given  to  the  regent,  for 
the  execution  of  the  arduous  trust 
confided  to  him ;  or  what  portion 
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withholden  from  him,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  (as  I  understand)  of  marking 
that  it  is  a  trust  confided,  and  not  a 
right  adjudged  to  him  ?  Having  found 
and  recorded  the  actual  incapacity  of 
the  sovereign  ;  having  assumed  and 
asserted  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  sup¬ 
ply  that  incapacity,  let  us  now  consi¬ 
der  what  is  the  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  through  incapacity  stands 
still,  and  which  we  are  to  find  the 
means  of  carrying  on.  It  is  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  a  mighty  monarchy.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  the  exercise  of  functions  as 
large  as  the  mind  of  man  can  con¬ 
ceive  in  the  regulation  and  dii-ec- 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  a  great,  a  free, 
and  a  powerful  people  ; — in  the  care 
of  their  internal  security  and  external 
interests  ; — in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
negociations  ; — in  the  decision  of  the 
vital  questions  of  peace  and  war 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  throughout  all  the  parts, 
provinces,  and  dependencies  of  an 
empire,  extending  itself  into  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

“  This  is  the  awful  office  of  a  king ; 
the  temporary  execution  of  whicb 
we  are  now  about  to  devolve  upon 
the  regent.  What  is  it  that  affords 
a  security  to  the  people  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  exercise  of  all  these  important 
functions  ?  The  responsibility  of  mi¬ 
nisters.  What  are  the  means  by  which 
these  functions  operate  ?  They  are 
those,  which,  according  to  the  inhe¬ 
rent  imperfection  of  human  nature, 
have  at  all  times  been  the  only  motives 
to  human  actions,  the  only  controul 
upon  them  of  certain  and  permanent 
operation, — the  punishment  of  evil, 
and  the  reward  of  merit.  Such  then 
being  the  functions  of  monarchical  go¬ 
vernment,  and  such  being  the  means  of 
renderingthemefficienttothepurposes 
•f  good  government,  are  we  to  be  told 


that,  in  providing  for  its  delegation, 
while  it  is  not  possible  to  curtail 
those  powers,  which  are  in  their  na¬ 
ture  harsh  and  unpopular,  it  is  neces- 
sarjr  to  abridge  these  milder,  more 
amiable  and  endearing  prerogatives, 
which  bear  an  aspect  of  grace  and  fa¬ 
vour  towards  the  subject  ?  or  are  we 
to  be  told,  that  in  depriving  the  re¬ 
gent  of  the  means  of  grace  to  sweet¬ 
en  the  exercise  of  power,  while  we 
impose  upon  him  all  the  invidioui 
functions  of  government,  we  are  not 
making  a  most  serious  change  in  that 
branch  of  the  constitution,  which  we 
profess  our  desire  to  uphold  in  all  its 
powers  and  prerogatives  ?  What  is 
necessary  is,  to  provide  for  carrying 
on  the  functions  of  the  disabled  so¬ 
vereign  :  What  is  not  necessary  is,  to 
change  their  nature.  What  is  neces¬ 
sary  13,  that  the  government  should 
go  on  ;  What  is  not  necessary  is,  that 
part  of  it  should  be  arrested.  We  are 
compelled  by  necessity  to  delegate 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  authori¬ 
ty  to  a  regent :  but  there  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  making  that  exercise  more 
difficult  in  his  hands  than  in  those  of 
the  rightful  possessor ;  for  imposing 
new  difficulties  upon  this  arduous 
office,  diminishing  the  means  of  its 
efficiency,  and  adding  to  the  irk¬ 
someness  of  its  burthen.  But,  per¬ 
haps,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
are  more 'than  adequate  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  important  duties,  more 
than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  digni¬ 
ty  and  lustre  of  that  throne,  which 
he,  to  whom  we  are  now  intrusting 
the  support  of  its  rights  and  powers, 
will  in  due  time  himself  be  called  to 
fill  ?  Perhaps  this  temporaij  delega¬ 
tion  affords  an  opportunity  for  trying 
an  experiment,  which  in  the  person 
of  the  rightful  occupant  could  not 
be  tried  without  danger. 

**  Sir,  I  confess  I  dread  the  exam 
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pie  of  this  experiment,  not  for  any 
use  which  I  believe  to  be  intended  to 
be  made  of  it  by  my  right  honourable 
friend  ;  most  assuredly  not,  but  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
welcomed,  felt,  and  treasured  up  for 
future  use  by  others,  who  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  employ  it  for  purposes  very 
foreign  to  his  views.  I  am  not  one 
of  those,  sir,  who  think  the  crown 
already  too  powerful.  And  being  of 
opinion,  that  the  executive  power 
does  not  possess  too  much  influence, 
or  too  extensive  means  of  rewarding 
public  services,  1  must,  in  consisten¬ 
cy  with  that  opinion,  contend  that, 
whatever  portion  of  the  powers  of 
the  crown  shall  be  withheld  from  the 
regent,  will  be  so  much  taken  away 
from  what  is  necessary  for  the  due  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  indispensible  functions 
of  the  monarchy.  Thinking  the  plan 
of  restrictions  ^together  objectiona¬ 
ble,  I  think  that  which  is  intended 
as  a  mitigation  and  improvement  the 
most  objectionable  part  of  it.  My 
sentiments  are  too  well  known  with¬ 
in  these  walls,  not  to  secure  me  from 
any  imputation  of  wishing  to  shut 
the  ranks  of  the  peerage  against  those, 
whose  distinguished  merit,  in  their 
country’s  service  by  sea  or  land,  shall 
hereafter  entitle  them  to  such  exalted 
honours.  Theachievementsof  military 
heroism  are,  by  the  common  consent 
of  mankind,  fit  objects  of  the  highest 
reward.  Would  I  consent  to  check 
so  legitimate  and  beneficial  an  ambi¬ 
tion  ?— to  damp  an  ardour  as  splen¬ 
did  in  its  character,  as  pure  in  its 
motive  ?— to  withdraw  from  valour 
and  prowess  the  just  incitement  which 
arises  from  an  enthusiastic  hope  of 
identifying  their  personal  fame  with 
the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  their 
country  ?  What !  if  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  who  has  displayed  so  eminent¬ 
ly,  during  the  late  campaign,  those 


distinguished  qualities  of  a  general, 
which  he  was  supposed,  but  falsely 
supposed,  not  to  possess— should, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
year,  exhibit  to  his  admiring  and 
grateful  countrymen  another  speci¬ 
men  of  those  more  shining  qualities, 
for  which  he  has  been  uniformly  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  conspicuous,  and 
should  terminate  a  campaign,  signa¬ 
lized  by  such  consummate  prudence 
and  skill,  by  an  achievement  more 
congenial  perhaps  to  his  nature  and 
habits — a  brilliant  victory — would  I 
be  the  man  to  deny  to  him  the  well- 
merited  reward  of  more  exalted  rankin 
the  peerage  i  Or,  if  a  gallant  admiral, 
with  the  characteristic  enterprize  of 
his  profession,  should  rush  into  bat¬ 
tle,  with  that  animating  exclamation 
with  which  Nelson  led  on  the  battle 
of  the  Nile  ‘  A  Peerage  or  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  !  ’  would  I  be  the  man 
to  contend  for  closing  against  his 
hopes  one  part  of  that  glorious  alter¬ 
native  ?  for  leaving  him,  indeed,  the 
monument  to  cover  his  remains  if  he 
should  fall ;  but  for  shutting  the  ranks 
of  the  peerage  against  his  living  glory  ? 
Long  may  such  honours  be  so  be¬ 
stowed  !  many  be  the  victories  in 
which  they  shall  be  won  and  worn  ! 
But  the  manner  in  which  I  wish  such 
rewards  and  distinctions  to  be  confer¬ 
red,  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
constitution ; — in  the  spontaneous  and 
unfettered  exercise  of  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  such  as  it  has  been  for 
ages — such  as  it  is  now — such  as  the 
very  exception  proposed  by  my  right 
honourable  friend  proves  that  it  ought 
to  continue — but  such  as  that  excep¬ 
tion  does  not  leave  or  make  it.  I  would 
accomplish  this  salutary  and  necessa¬ 
ry  object  by  the  very  simple  process 
of  leaving  things  as  they  are,  not  by 
first  lopping  off  from  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  the  power  of  granting  peer- 
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ageigenerally ;  and  then  turning  round 
for  the  purpose  of  piecing  it  again, 
and  restoring  its  former  state  in  part, 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  a  particular  case.  The  neces¬ 
sary  e&ct  of  this  exception  would 
be,  not  to  relieve  the  prerogative 
from  restraint,  but  to  chwge  its  very 
nature  ;  to  strip  that  part  or  it,  which 
would  be  so  withdrawn  from  the 
limitation,  of  one  half  of  its  value. 
For  in  what  does  the  value  of  this  pre¬ 
rogative  consist  ?— Not  surely  in  any 
duty  and  positive  obligation  imposed 
upon  the  possessor  or  it  to  give  or 
assign  a  certain  stipulated  reward  for 
a  certain  definite  service.  He  is  not  to 
adjudicate  the  specified  and  rightful 
earnings  of  valour  or  merit.  There 
is'  a  grace  and  favour  in  the  reward 
•f  eminent  public  services ;  there  is  a 
discretion  in  selecting  them  for  that 
reward,  which  can  only  be  found  in 
the  free  choice  of  the  sovereign,  and 
in  the  spontaneous  exertion  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  It  is  in  this  view 
that  the  grant  of  honours  and  distinc¬ 
tions  it  *  twice  blessed,’  that 

‘  It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that 
takes;* 

that  it  endears  the  bestower  and  re¬ 
ceiver  to  each  other ;  that  the  stream 
of  nobility  springs,  as  it  were,  warm 
from  the  heart  ot  the  sovereign,  ere 
it  descends  upon  the  favoured  head 
of  a  meritorious  subject.  Strip  the 
prerogative  of  this  grace,  this  discre¬ 
tionary  power,  and  you  do  not  only 
restrict  its  operation,  but  you  destroy 
its  essence.  If  the  law  were  to  direct 
such  honours  to  be  conferred,  where 
would  be  the  grace  ?  'Where  would 
the  gratitude  be  due  ?  Where  the 
obligation  conferred  ?  Deprived  of 
all  appearance  of  spontaneous  boun¬ 
ty,  the  honour  would  be  claimed  as  a 
right,  not  acknowledged  as  a  favour, 
voz,.  HI.  part  I. 


and  the  regent  would  be  placed  in 
the  situation  of  a  bare  trustee  indeed, 
but  of  a  trustee  without  confidence, 
authorized  only  to  perform,  in  previ¬ 
ously  specified  cases,  a  prescribed  and 
indispensable  duty.  Now  as  to  the 
limitation  itself.  Is  it  exclusively  in 
cases  of  military  or  naval  merit  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  state,  that  the  person  exercising 
the  royal  authority  should  have  the 
unrestricted  prerogative  of  creating 
peers  ?  Are  there  not  other  instances 
in  which  the  exercise  of  such  a  pre¬ 
rogative,  unfettered  by  limitations,  is 
equally  necessary  to  enable  a  regent 
well  and  beneficially  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  ?  1  will  suppose, 
for  instance,  that  the  eminent  person 
now  holding  the  great  seal,  might  be 
desirous  of  retiring  from  office  ;  and 
that  the  regent  might  in  consequence 
select  for  his  successor  some  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  bar.  Now,  un¬ 
der  the  restriction,  which  I  am  now 
considering,  the  regent  could  not  ele¬ 
vate  the  object  of  his  choice  to  the 
peerage.  A  lord  keeper  might  in¬ 
deed  be  appointed,  and  I  am  aware, 
that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  lord 
keeper  and  the  lord  chancellor  are  the 
same :  whether  lord  keeper  or  lord 
chancellor,  he  is,  by  virtue  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  prolocutor  of  the  House  ofLords. 
But  if  he  cannot  be  raised  to  the  peer¬ 
age,  must  not  great  inconvenience  at 
least,  perhaps  more  than  inconveni¬ 
ence,  be  felt  in  the  progress  of  public 
business,  when  he,  who  presides  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  peers,  not  being 
a  peer  himself,  can  take  no  share  in 
their  debates,  but  must  remain  as 
mute  as  the  mace  upon  their  table  ? 

As  to  any  argument  to  be  dedu¬ 
ced  from  a  supposed  abuse  of  this 
prerogative,  or  from  the  too  lavish 
use  of  it,  either  in  recent  or  former 
times,  the  fault  of  that  argument  is, 
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that  it  would  lead  not  to  a  tempora* 
ry,  but  to  perpetual  restriction  of  it. 
It  would  lead  to  abridging  the  pre¬ 
rogative  in  the  possession  of  the  crown, 
not  to  a  mere  partial  suspension  of  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  regent.  But  the 
imputation  of  an  extravagant  use  of 
this  prerogative,  is  at  least  excessive¬ 
ly  exaggerated.  In  very  late  times, 
and  by  the  present  administration, 
either  whilst  I  was  connected  with  it 
or  since,  certainly  there  has  been  a 
most  sparing  use  of  the  power  of 
creating  peers.  But,  looking  back 
to  former  administrations,  to  which 
this  abuse  is  imputed,  I  must  say,  I 
very  much  doubt,  whether  the  House 
of  Lords,  numerous  as  it  now  is,  has 
been  so  augmented  as  to  bear  a  great¬ 
er  proportion  than  heretofore,  to  the 
weight  and  influence  of  the  Commons, 
and  generally  to  the  increased  diffu¬ 
sion  of  wealth  throughout  all  classes 
of  the  community.  There  is  record¬ 
ed  in  our  history  one  instance,  and 
one  only,  of  a  flagrant  abuse  of  this 
power  for  political  purposes  ;  that 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
the  Tory  administration,  by  pouring 
twelve  newly  created  peers  in  one  day 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  established 
a  majority  in  their  own  favour.  But 
even  this  abuse,  if  it  were  likely  to  be 
be  imitated,  could  nut  now  be  imita¬ 
ted  successfullv.  It  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  that  the  aetdition  of  twelve  peers, 
when  the  whole  number  consisted  but 
of  200,  must  have  borne  a  considera¬ 
ble  proportion  to  the  whole.  But 
now  when  the  House  of  Lords  con¬ 
sists  of  060  peers,  what  would  be  the 
addition  of  twelve,  even  if,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  times,  such  a  stroke  were  likely 
to  be  ventured  ;  and  how  much  great¬ 
er  must  the  addition  be  to  make  such 
a  stroke  permanently  decisive  !  And 
liere  again  the  argument  goes  too 
far  for  the  object  to  which  it  is  ap¬ 


plied.  If  there  be  this  danger  in  the 
unlimited  power  of  creating  peers, 
the  limitation,  to  be  effectual,  must 
be  made  permanent.  But  to  all  such 
stretches  of  prerogative,  the  house 
well  knows  that  there  is  a  limitation 
more  operative  than  the  provisions  of 
a  bill ;  more  efficacious  than  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  checks  and  balancc8,-.>thecon- 
troul  of  public  opinion. 

“  The  same  objections  apply,  accord¬ 
ing  to^heir  kind  and  degree,  to  the 
next  restriction, — that  upon  the  grant 
of  patent  offices  or  pensions  for  life. 
Much  has  been  said  of  late  years,  of 
the  great  extent  of  patrona^,  and  of 
the  expediency  of  reducing  it.  I  have 
never  allowed  the  truth  ofthese  state¬ 
ments.  Investigation  has  shown  them 
to  be  exaggerated ;  and  even  if  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  consent  to 
any  change  in  the  system,  it  certain¬ 
ly  should  not  be  to  one,  that  should 
materially  diminish  its  amount,  though 
it  might  alter  the  mode  of  adminis¬ 
tering  it.  But  that  there  must,  and 
ought  to  exist,  in  the  hands  and  at 
the  discretion  of  the  crown,  means, 
and  ample  means  too,  for  the  remu¬ 
neration  of  public  service  in  the  civil 
and  political  departments  of  the  state, 

1  am,  and  have  always  been  decided¬ 
ly  of  opinion.  The  legitimate  use 
of  such  means  appears  to  be  in  the 
facility  which  they  afford  for  winning 
men  of  ability,  who  may  have  no  very 
ample  property,  into  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  Perhaps  there  are  few  public 
men  less  interested  than  I  am,  in  any 
probable  arrangement  of  a  new  admi¬ 
nistration.  I  speak,  therefore,  with 
the  more  freedom  upon  these  subjects. 
And  as  to  any  misuse,  which  may  be 
apprehended  from  favour  and  partial¬ 
ity  in  the  distribution  of  such  offices 
as  may  fall  vacant  during  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  regency,  I  will  fairly 
own,  that,  if  his  royal  highness  should 
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have  the  power  of  rewarding  the 
long  and  disinterested  attachment,  the 
steady  and  tried  fidelity,  and  the 
great  public  talents  of  any  individu. 
td,  who  even  might  not  have  strictly 
earned  such  reward  by  actual  labour 
in  office,  I  should  not  grudge  such  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  regent  ; 
nor  think  it  more  than  a  reasonable 
compensation  to  his  royal  highness 
for  the  cares,  the  anxieties,  and  the 
embarrassifients  of  the  situation,  the 
duties  of  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
discharge.  The  apprehension  of  any 
opposition  being  made  to  the  return 
of  his  majesty  to  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  must  be  felt,  even  by  those 
who  use  it,  to  be  in  the  highest  de¬ 
cree  extravagant.  If  I  could  believe 
^at  there  existed  a  man  so  lost  to  what 
is  due  to  himself,  to  his  sovereign,  and 
to  society,  as  to  harbour  such  an  idea, 
I  would  not  only  not  consent  to  give 
him  power  without  restrictions,  but  I 
would  not  confide  to  him  any  power 
at  all.  I  would  not  arm  with  '  a  pig- 
my’s  straw’  that  man,  into  whose 
mind  so  monstrous  a  design  could 
even  for  a  single  moment  find  admit¬ 
tance.  God  forbid  that  any  power 
should  be  granted,  or  any  provision 
made,  which  could,  either  by  perver¬ 
sion  or  by  accident,  obstruct  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  resumption  of  hi-  functions.  I 
would  have  nothing  to  impede,  no¬ 
thing  to  retard,  that  resumption  be¬ 
yond  the  moment,  at  which  it  should 
lease  a  gracious  Providence  to  restore 
im  to  the  wishes  of  his  people.  No 
effort,  no  exertion,  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  on  his  part.  Like  the  sun,  I  y 
the  mere  act  of  his  appearance,  he 
should  dissolve  and  dissipate  all  the 
clouds  and  vapours  by  which  his  lus- 
•  tre  is  obscured. 

“In  exact  proportion  as  we  make 
anxious  provision  for  the  secure  re¬ 
sumption  of  his  power  by  the  king, 


I  think  we  should  abstain  from  unne¬ 
cessarily  restricting  the  powers  ofthe 
regent.  These,  sir,  are  not  times  in 
which  any  man  can  think  it  desirable 
to  cripple  the  energies  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  government,  in  whatever  hands 
it  may  be.  But  we  must  recollect 
that  in  the  very  circumstances  of  the 
king’s  situation — of  his  desired,  and, 
(thank  God  !]  probable  recovery, 
there  is  a  certain  source  of  w’eakness 
to  the  ephemeral  and  evanescent  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  regent,  which  go¬ 
ing  to  repose  in  the  possession  of 
power,  can  never  be  certain  that  it 
may  not  awake  and  find  itself  dissol¬ 
ved  in  the  morning.  The  custody  of 
his  majesty’s  person,  I  take  it  to  be 
perfectly  clear,  from  every  analogy  of 
private  life,  and  from  all  the  feelings 
of  nature,  should  be  given  to  the 
queen.  With  respect  to  the  house¬ 
hold,  I  should  much  rather  attach  a 
large  portion  of  that  establishment 
permanently  to  the  service  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  than  have  the  whole  of  it  at¬ 
tached  to  him  for  a  limited  period,  as 
proposed  in  the  rt'solution,  then  to  be 
revised  and  retrenched.  I  say  this 
with  as  much  frankness,  as  if  advising 
with  my  right  honourable  friend,  as 
a  member  of  the  government,  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  bringing  in  of  his  measure* 
I  should  have  recommended  an  at¬ 
tempt  now  to  preserve  a  proper  splen¬ 
dour  to  surround  his  majesty’s  per¬ 
son  during  the  whole  term  of  his  na¬ 
tural  life,  should  his  illness  unfortu¬ 
nately  be  commensurate  with  his  life, 
rather  than  leave  the  matter  in  pro¬ 
spective  dcpendance  upon  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  some  future,  and  perhaps  less 
favourable  disposed  period.  1  may 
be  wrong  or  fanciful  in  point  of  feel¬ 
ing,  but  I  w’i’l  own,  1  am  not  satisfi¬ 
ed  with  a  provision,  which  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fixing  a  time,  after  which 
there  is  to  be  no  hope  entertained  of 
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his  majesty’s  recovery.  I  should  be 
much  better  satisfied,  that  the  func> 
nons  of  the  crown  should  remain  in 
auspence  to  the  longest  period  of 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service  could  possibly  admit,  than  be 
thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  de¬ 
fining  a  period  at  which  all  hope  is  to 
be  abandoned.  And  this  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  effect  of  providing  a 
larger  scale  of  household  for  a  limi¬ 
ted  time,  with  a  recorded  admission 
that  it  must  then  be  altered  ;  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  comfort  and  splendour 
upon  the  period  of  hope,  with  an 
avowed  view  of  reducing  them  to  a 
more  contracted  scale  at  the  era  of 
despair. 

”  Sir,  I  would  do  what  is  right  at 
once,  and  once  for  all :  I  should  not 
think  anv  thing  right  but  what  was 
ample  both  for  comfort  and  for  splen¬ 
dour  ;  and  I  would  settle  the  esta¬ 
blishment  pern  anently,  in  order  that 
the  portion  of  patronage,  which  may 
be  withheld  from  the  regent,  may  not 
be  given  to  any  body  else.  For  upon 
this  point  I  perfectly  concur  with  my 
honourable  friend  on  the  other  side, 
(Mr  Lambe)  that  it  would  be  high¬ 
ly  improper  to  set  up  a  new  political 
power  growing  out  of  that  influence, 
which  belongs  to  the  appointment  of 
the  household,  and  which  has  always 
hitherto  been  joined  to  the  executive 
government.  Why  should  that  in¬ 
fluence  subsist  at  all  during  the  regen¬ 
cy  ?  The  regentcertainly  must  not  have 
it,  and  why  should  her  majesty  be 
burthened  with  it  ?  Why  should  not 
the  lordsof  the  bed-chamber,  and  such 
other  attendants  as  ought  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  his  majesty’s  person,  enjoy 
their  places  during  life,  that  is,  du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  the  king’s 
illness,  whatever  that  may  be,  inde¬ 
pendent  alike  of  the  regent,  or  of 


any  other  political  influence  what¬ 
ever  }  Something  of  this  sort  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  might  be  done,  and  might 
spare  all  the  jealousies  and  heart¬ 
burnings  to  which  disputed  patronage 
and  renewed  discussions  may  give 
rise ; — while,  more  than  any  other 
practicable  arrangement,  it  would  se. 
cure  to  hU  majesty  the  most  faith, 
ful  and  acceptable  attendance.  No 
views  of  niggardly  economy  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  mix  ‘themselvr, 
with  the  consideration  of  hnw  we 
may  best  provide  for  the  safe,  the 
tender,  and  the  respectful  care  of 
the  king.  We  must  not  think  of  sa¬ 
ving  by  his  sickness.  We  must  not 
forget  that  he  is  still  our  king.  We 
must  not  consider  him  as  a  remnant 
to  be  thrown  aside :  but  as  a  relic 
to  be  treated  with  pious  devotion, 
to  be  consecrated  with  the  prayers 
and  the  vows  of  all  good  men  ;  to  be 
not  immured,  but  inshrined  amidst 
the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  his 
sulyects.” 

Lord  Castlereagh  supported  the 
restrictions,  not  as  a  precaution  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  present  occasion,  but 
as  a  precedent  important  to  futuri- 
ty.  “  The  transfer  of  the  household 
from  the  executive  government  to  the 
queen,  he  objected  to,  as  not  falling 
within  the  conservative  principle  for 
which  he  contended  ;  and  to  the  plan 
of  a  distinct  household  for  the  regent, 
which  followed  from  it,  he  objected 
both  on  grounds  of  economy  and  in¬ 
fluence.  If  the  measure  was  wise  and 
necessary,  the  expence  would  form 
but  a  subordinate  objection  ;  he  con¬ 
sidered,  however,  the  transfer  of  such 
a  branch  of  the  influence  of  the  crown 
to  the  queen  as  highly  objectionable 
in  itself,  as  mixing  her  majesty  unne¬ 
cessarily  in  politics,  and  as  carrying 
upon  the  face  of  it  the  appearance 
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of  a  double  influence,  which,  if  exer¬ 
cised  adversely  to  the  regent’s  go¬ 
vernment,  might  seriously  weaken  it, 
whilst,  if  thrown  in  aid  of  a  separate 
household  of  his  own,  it  might  prove 
a  most  dangerous  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  increase  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown.” 

Mr  Leach  argued  at  great  length 
against  the  right  of  the  two  houses 
to  limit  the  regent’s  authority,  con¬ 
cluding,  from  a  review  of  history,  that 
in  no  case,  except  in  the  precedent  of 
1789,  had  it  ever  been  thought  ex¬ 
pedient  to  suspend,  during  the  tem¬ 
porary  possession  of  power,  any  func¬ 
tion  or  prerogative  of  royalty.  Mr 
Lambe’s  amendment  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  224-  to  200.  The 
resolution  for  restricting  the  prero¬ 
gative  respecting  peerages,  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  16 ;  that  con¬ 
cerning  pensions,  by  a  majority  of 
19.  The  fourth  resolution  was  agreed 
to  without  a  division  ;  the  fifth  was 
postponed  till  the  morrow. 
Jan.  1.  Earl  Gower  then  moved  as 
an  amendment,  in  place  of  the 
words  which  gave  the  queen  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  household,  that  the 
resolution  should  convey  to  her  *<such 
direction  of  the  household  as  might 
be  suitable  for  the  careof  his  majesty’s 
royal  person,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  royal  dignity.”  “  The  increased 
expence,”  he  said,  “  with  which  it 
was  proposed  to  burden  the  nation, 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unneces¬ 
sary.  During  the  time  of  hk  majes¬ 
ty’s  retirement,  he  would  certainly 
have  no  occasion  for  hispresent  house¬ 
hold;  and  another  reason  which  weigh¬ 
ed  on  his  mind  more  than  the  consi- 
deration  of  expence,  was  the  danger 
of  forming  a  party  in  the  country, 
which  mignt  tend  to  weaken  and  im¬ 
pede  the  powers  of  the  government.” 

Lord  Milton  said,  **  he  considered 


this  resolution  as  by  far  the  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  of  all  the  objectionable 
ones  which  had  been  proposed.  Why, 
when  the  minister  was  taking  precau¬ 
tions  against  bad  regents,  was  he  not 
equally  solicitous  against  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  precedent  which  might 
be  serviceable  to  bad  queens.  His¬ 
tory  was  not  without  instances  of  am¬ 
bitious  queens,  deaf  to  all  the  consi¬ 
derations  of  honour  and  duty,  esta¬ 
blishing  their  own  influence  upon  the 
subversion  of  the  interests  of  their 
husband,  and  of  their  family.”— 
Mr  H.  Addington,  Mr  Stephen,  and 
Lord  Desart,  supported  the  resolu¬ 
tion  :  Mr  H.  Martin,  Mr  Johnstone, 
Sir  S.  Romilly,  and  Mr  Adam,  the 
amendment.  Mr  F uUer  said,  “  Let 
them  retain  the  king’s  servants  about 
him,  that  when  he  returned  to  his  life 
and  feelings,  he  might  find  his  old 
companions  in  attendance  upon  him, 
and  see  that  his  people  had  not  de- 
sertedhim.  Thepnnee, bethought, as 
regent,  should  be  restricted,  and  not 
have  the  power  of  enlarging  the  peer¬ 
age.  I  would  act,”  said  he,  “  the 
same  part  I  do  now,  if  the  prince 
himself  were  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  or  his  darling  daughter,  and 
the  prince  ought  to  respect  me  for 
it.  As  for  the  15,0001.,  upon  which 
the  whole  matter  turns,  1  look  upon 
it  as  a  song,  and  believe  the  people 
would  pay  it  themselves,  sooner  than 
their  good  old  king  should  be  depri¬ 
ved  of  his  comforts.”  Mr  Canning, 
who  has  seldom  appeared  to  greater 
advantage  than  he  did  through  the 
whole  course  of  these  debates,  brought 
the  attention  of  the  committee  back 
to  the  question,  from  which  the  late 
speakers  had  wandered.  **  The  ques¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  was  simply  this ; 
what  degree  of  power,  and  whether 
any  political  power,  should  be  grant¬ 
ed  to  her  majesty  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
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or  difference  of  opinion  as  to  two 
parts  of  the  resolution ;  that  the  queen 
should  have  the  custody  of  his  majes> 
ty’s  person,  and  that  she  should  have 
a  council  for  the  due  administration 
of  this  trust.  The  part  which  forms 
the  point  of  present  discussion  is, 
whether  the  trust  to  be  confided  to 
the  queen  shall  be  accompanied,  with 
a  grant  of  political  power,  and  whe¬ 
ther  we  may  not  sufficiently  provide 
for  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  his 
majesty,  without  committing  consi¬ 
derable  political  authority  to  hands 
in  which  such  authority  has  never  be¬ 
fore  been  constitutionally  placed. 

“  According  to  my  view,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  of  the  state  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  if  I  were  this  night  to  vote  for 
the  original  resolution,  I  should  at 
once  decide  affirmatively,  that  the 
queen  should  have  the  power  of  re¬ 
moving  sixteen  great  officers  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  several 
others  having  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  amendment  allows 
sufficient  time  for  deliberation  as  to 
the  precise  quantum  of  political  power 
that  ought  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  queen,  reserving  it  for  more 
mature  discussion  and  future  decision. 
Between  these  two  courses,  with  the 
doubts,  which,  I  confess,  I  entertain 
upon  the  subject,  I  cannot  but  pre¬ 
fer  that,  which,  pledging  the  com¬ 
mittee  against  nothing  but  the  sweep¬ 
ing  grant  of  the  whole  of  the  house- 
hmd,  will  not  prevent  the  giving  a 
due  portion  of  power,  even  political 
power,  to  her  majesty,  by  provisions 
to  be  introduced  into  the  bill,  if, 
upon  full  consideration,  it  shall  be 
thought  wise  or  netessary  to  do  so. 
With  regardto  the  exalted  personage, 
the  object  for  whom  this  provision 
is  to  be  made,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say,  that  he  claims  every  attention, 
uot  only  from  his  rank,  but  from  be¬ 


ing,  as  he  is,  so  justly  and  tenderlj 
endeared  to  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 
Wiiatever  may  be  the  arrangement 
to  be  made  for  the  care  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  sacred  person,  1  hope  I  need  not 
disclaim  the  giving  any  vote  or  opi¬ 
nion  on  the  ground  of  any  paltry  and 
pitiful  retrenchment.  I  would  not 
economize  upon  the  suffenngs  of  my 
king  ;  nor  would  I  agree  that,  in  the 
state  in  which  he  at  present  lies,  he 
should  be  stripped  of  that  splendour 
which  must  indicate  to  the  world  the 
consideration  in  which  he  is  still  held 
by  his  faithful  and  loving  subjects. 
The  royal  diadem,  however  for  the 
moment  its  lustre  may  be  dimmed,  is 
not  to  be  altogether  shorn  of  its 
beams.  I  would  not  in  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  the  man  forget'  the  station  and 
character  of  the  monarch.  1  would 
shade  the  chamber  of  his  sickness, 
not  with  the  curtain  of  oblivion,  but 
with  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary.  I 
would  place  to  guard  it  those,  whom, 
if  he  should  happily  recover,  he  would 
be  glad  to  find  at  his  door  ;  and 
these  chosen  sentinels  should  be  irre¬ 
movable  by  any  power  whatever.  1 
think  we  should  do  our  duty  by  ta¬ 
king  care  that  the  sovereign  shall 
have  those  about  him  whom  he  him¬ 
self  has  chosen  ;  so  that  when,  upon 
waking  from  his  trance,  he  may  pro¬ 
nounce  some  well  known  name,  he 
may  not  be  to  be  told  ‘  that  he  whom 
he  calls  for  is  not  there.’  On  this 
principle  1  should  think  it  better  to 
form  an  establishment  for  the  sove¬ 
reign  somewhat  smaller  in  extent,  but 
not  liable  to  accident  or  uncertainty, 
than  to  continue  the  household  alto¬ 
gether  on  its  present  scale  for  a  limit¬ 
ed  time,  liable  to  change  hereafter.  I 
would  rather  take  less,  but  have  it 
permanent  and  unalterable,  than  have 
all  for  a  limited  time,  subject  to  fu¬ 
ture  retrenchment,  and  with  a  power 
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to  make  imy  alterations  in  it,  to  whom* 
soever  that  power  might  be  given. 

**The  difficulty,  which  I  chiefly  feel 
in  giving  the  power  of  removal  to  the 
queen,  is  that  of  intrusting  political 
power  in  hands,  where  it  had  never 
formerly  lodged,  and  thus  creating 
an  anomaly  in  the  practice  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
regent,  for  his  own  sake,  if  for  no 
more  weighty  reasons,  unquestiona¬ 
bly  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of 
removing  or  appointing  the  persons 
who  are  to  surround  the  sick-bed  of 
the  king.  1  see  but  one  mode  of  ob¬ 
viating  both  these  difficulties,  name¬ 
ly,  that  of  selecting  that  portion  of 
the  offices,  the  holders  of  which  are 
called  on  more  immediately  to  give 
their  attendance  on  his  majesty’s  per¬ 
son,  and  fixing  them  immutably  by 
law  during  the  continuance  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  indisposition. 

“  The  expence  of  this  establishment 
would  be  as  nothing.  State  the  whole 
at  16,0001.,  of  which  4,0001.  comes 
back  in  taxes  into  the  coffers  of  the 
state,  and  what  is  such  a  sum  com¬ 
pared  with  that  degree  of  comfort, 
of  tenderness,  and  compassionate  and 
respectful  care,  which  belongs  to  such 
an  arrangement  ?  There  would  remain 
the  office  of  lord  chamberlain  ;  that 
of  the  master  of  the  horse  ;  and  the 
two  golden  sticks-»offices  of  pomp 
and  show,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
office  of  regent,  as  having  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  guards,  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  regent’s  household 
splendour.  The  splendour  of  the 
throne,  as  such,  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  accompany  the  royal  dignity,  and 
be  attached  to  the  person  charged 
with  the  executive  power.  I  confess 
I  think  it  infinitely  more  desirable, 
that  the  regent  should  exhibit  him¬ 
self  to  the  country,  clothed  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  insignia  of  his  father’s 


authority,  than  with  any  new  and  se¬ 
parate  establishment  created  for  his 
new  situation,*  and  to  pass  away  toge¬ 
ther  with  it.  The  king’s  lord  cham¬ 
berlain,  the  king’s  master  of  the 
horse,  perhaps  also  fbut  of  that  I 
feel  less  confident)  tne  king’s  lord 
steward,  officers,  as  they  are,  not 
merely  of  domestic  service,  but  of 
state,  of  pomp,  and  of  political  power, 
ought  to  be  the  officers  of  the  regent ; 
and  whoever  surrounds  his  person, 
ought  of  course  to  be  under  his  con- 
troul.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
inferior  officers,  even  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  these  greaterofficers  of  state, 
are  near  the  person  of  the  king,  or 
employed  in  his  immediate  service ; 
and  generally  all  those,  of  whatever 
rank  or  station,  who  arc  objects  of 
the  king’s  personal  choice  ;  in  short, 
who  are  strictly  domestic,  not  state, 
and  not  political  officers,  ought  to  be 
fixed  permanently  and  irremoveably 
around  the  king,  to  watch  and  wait  his 
recovery.  My  right  honourable  friend 
has  said,  that  the  period  for  which  he 
proposes  the  present  plan  is  short ; 
that  till  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
it  is  better  to  let  things  remain  as 
they  at  present  stand  ;  and  that  it 
will  then  be  necessary  to  reconsider 
and  revise  the  whole  plan  ;  to  re¬ 
trench  the  household  establishment 
of  his  majesty,  and  place  that  of  the 
regent  on  a  more  enlarged  and  suita¬ 
ble  footing.  There  is  something  re¬ 
volting  in  the  idea  of  holding  out  to 
the  country  two  stages  of  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  one  as  the  period  of  hope,  the 
other  as'  the  period  of  despair.  I 
would  much  rather  look  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  once  for  all,  then  again  return  to 
it  hereafter,  with  the  prospect  of  re¬ 
garding  his  majesty’s  disorder  then  as 
a  permanent  and  incurable  affliction. 
It  is  not  the  lapse  of  a  year  that  can 
induce  me  to  legislate  for  the  indis- 
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position  of  the  king,  as  if  it  were  his 
death.  While  there  is  life  there  is 
hope.  The  arrangements,  which  his 
illness  makes  necessary,  are  necessary 
now  ;  what  are  unnecessary,  ought 
not  merely  to  be  delayed,  but  ought 
not  to  be  made  at  all.  What  ought 
to  be  made  at  all,  I  thought  it  had 
been  agreed  on  all  hands,  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  made  before  the  regency  is 
established,  and  while  we  have  the 
power  in  our  own  hands,  than  left  to 
the  regent  and  his  advisers  to  propose 
hereafter.  And  surely,  of  all  the 
points  upon  which  we  ought  most 
carefully  to  avoid  creating  a  necessi¬ 
ty,  or  anording  a  plea  for  the  regent’s 
interference,  the  roy^  household  is 
the  most  prominent.  It  is  that  up¬ 
on  which  our  duty  and  our  feelings 
most  peremptorily  call  upon  us  to  see 
justice  done  to  the  king.  It  is  that 
which,  if  it  be  not  the  most  unsafe, 
is  the  most  invidious  to  be  left  to  the 
regent.” 

Mr  Perceval  replied,  “  he  could  not 
conceal  the  very  great  anxiety  which 
he  felt  for  the  success  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  because  if  the  amendment  were 
agreed  to,  he  could  clearly  anticipate, 
from  the  effect  it  might  have  upon 
the  mind  of  his  majesty,  when  he 
should  become  convalescent,  one  of 
the  most  serious  calamities  that  could 
befal  the  country, — a  relapse  into  his 
present  unfortunate  disease.  In  sub¬ 
mitting  his  propositions  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  period  would  be  but  short,  when 
his  majesty  would  be  enabled  to  re¬ 
sume  his  functions  of  royalty,  and 
with  that  expectation  wished  to  limit 
a  period  within  which  no  alteration  in 
the  establishment  should  take  place, 
being  aware  that  his  majesty’s  feel- 
ingfs  would  be  different  if  his  recovery 
should  be  more  remote,  from  w'hat 
they  must  be  should  he  recover  in  a 
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short  period,  and  find  that  within  that 
period,  short  as  it  was,  parliament  had 
deranged  his  whole  establishment.  He 
entreated  the  house,  therefore,  to  con¬ 
sider  what  the  effect  would  be— what 
it  might  be  one  way ;  and  what  would 
be  the  national  inconvenience  in  the 
other  way.  A  month  or  six  weeks 
might  restore  his  m^esty  to  the  wish¬ 
es  of  his  people,  and  would  not  every 
gentleman  then  regret,  that  any  de¬ 
rangement  in  his  majesty’s  establish¬ 
ment  had  taken  place  ?  If  it  was  de¬ 
sired  by  the  house,  the  power  of  re¬ 
moval  or  dismissal,  which  may  be  used 
for  political  purposes,  might  be  taken 
away  from  her  majesty.  But  he  should 
most  solemnly  protest  against  any  de¬ 
rangement  of  his  majesty’s  household 
at  the  present  moment.  He  dreaded 
it  as  likely  to  produce  the  greatest 
calamity.  He  might  have  formed  an 
erroneous  opinion  on  the  subject ;  he 
trusted  in  God,  if  the  amendment  pro- 
osed  wus  adopted,  it  might  be  found 
e  had  done  so.” 

Mr  Whitbread  then  rose,  decla¬ 
ring  that,  after  the  very  extraordinary 
speech  of  Mr  Perceval,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  his  indigna¬ 
tion  and  astonishment.  “  That  right 
honourable  gentleman,”  said  he,  “ha¬ 
ving  br -ken  down  all  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  barriers  of  the  constitution  ;  ha¬ 
ving  usurped  all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown ;  has  now  gone  a  step  fur¬ 
ther,  and  added  to  his  daring  innova¬ 
tions,  by  breaking  down  all  the  bar¬ 
riers  provided  to  secure  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  debate  in  this 
house.  Upon  a  question  such  as  this, 
however,  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the 
precise  line  of  distinction,  when  a 
chairman  ought  to  interfere  ;  and 
though  we  are  all  conscious  of  the 
disoi^er,  no  man  can  readily  fix  upon 
the  particular  expressions,  which  it 
would  be  right  and  proper  to  have 
<» 
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taken  down.  Can  any  man  entertain 
a  doubt  for  a  momenty  that  it  is  in* 
consistent  with  the  recognised  and 
established  rules  of  debate  to  appeal 
against  our  judgements  to  our  teel* 
ings,  and  to  tell  us,  that  if  we  shall 
TOte  for  an  amendment  upon  a  mini¬ 
sterial  resolution,  the  effect  of  that 
TOte  will  be  to  throw  the  royal  mind 
back  from  a  state  of  convalescent 
health  and  mental  sanity  into  a  state 
of  deplorable  derangement  i  Is  this 
conduct  to  be  endur^  ?  Are  we  then 
to  be  driven  from  the  exercise  of  our 
right  of  free  debate  by  the  disorderly 
introduction  of  such  topics,  or  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  unconstitutional  me¬ 
naces  ?  And  how  deplorable  a  picture 
does  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
draw  of  the  royal  person,  when  he 
represents  him  as  liaely  on  his  reco¬ 
very  to  be  in  future  liable,  from  a 
knowledge  of  a  vote  of  this  house, 
to  have  his  mind  thrown  back  into 
unconsciousness  and  confusion  i  If 
insinuations  of  this  description  are  fit 
to  be  made,  will  they  not  give  rise  to 
various  and  serious  considerations  in 
the  public  mind,^rom  which  doubts 
might  very  naturally  spring  as  to  the 
period  and  completion  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ultimate  riecovery  ?  I  will  ask 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  whe¬ 
ther,  at  a  time  when  the  royal  mind 
is  susceptible  of  those  agitations  which 
so  much  trouble  has  been  taken  to 
describe ;  when  feelings  so  sensible 
and  strong,  as  the  house  has  been 
told  might  possibly  be  awakened  on 
a  return  to  reason,  he  would  venture 
to  submit  to  the  king’s  consideration 
and  judgement  any  of  those  momen¬ 
tous  subjects,  which  might  press 
upon  the  attention  of  government  ? 
Would  he,  or  could  he  oe  expected, 
under  any  such  circumstances,  to 
offer  to  his  royal  consideration  any 
•f  those  most  interesting  questions. 


which  the  necessities,  nay,  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  empire,  might  render  in- 
dispensible  ?  It  is  too  much  for  that 
right  honourable  gentleman,  when 
arguing  upon  the  possibility  or  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  spe^y  recove^  of  his 
majesty,  to  assert,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  barely  doing  its  duty, 
would  retara  his  amendment,  or  re¬ 
produce  the  disorder  Ms  not  the  only 
question  at  issue  now,  whether  the 

Xintment  and  controul  of  these 
rrs  shall  be  given  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  or  to  the  queen  ?  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  says,  that  he  is 
not  actuated  on  this  occasion  by  any 
thirst  of  power.  But  what  difference 
could  there  possibly  be  in  the  effect 
on  the  king’s  mind,  whether  the  con¬ 
troul  and  patronage  of  these  offices 
were  left  to  the  queen  or  given  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  And  when  it 
was  contended  that  such  a  difference 
would  talR  place,  did  not  the  argu¬ 
ment  amount  to  this,  that  the  aver¬ 
sion  of  his  majesty  to  his  son  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  such  and  so 
great,  that,  if  told  that  his  son  had 
nominated  to  these  offices,  the  unwel¬ 
come  tidings  would  drive  reason  from 
her  seat,  and  consign  the  king’s  mind 
again  to  darkness  and  delusion  ?  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  and  seve¬ 
re  of  his  colleagues  have  talked  much 
of  the  ungraciousness  of  the  power 
which  he  holds,  and  of  the  thankless 
nature  of  the  task  which  his  duty 
compels  him  to  perform ;  he  is  not 
actuated  by  a  lust  of  power,  but  by 
a  tender  and  conscientious  solicitude 
for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of 
his  infirm  master.  Regal  perturba¬ 
tions,  sir,  and  gulden  sorrows  have 
long  long  ago  been  described  in  finer 
and  more  pathetic  language,  than  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  has  em¬ 
ployed  ;  yet,  after  all  we  have  heard, 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  stall 
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lurking  in  his  mind,  as  there  had 
lurked  in  the  mind  of  a  predecessor 
of  his  in  a  similar  situation,  ( Mr  Pitt ) 
unconsciously  iio  doubt,  that  very 
passion  of  which  he  denies  the  exist, 
cnce. 

“  The  resolutions,  ”  continued  Mr 
Whitbread,  “  throughout,  contain 
many  studied  insults  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Undoubtedly,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  prince,  Mr  Perceval  has  ob- 
•ervedhis  own  principle  of  dismissing 
all  consideration  of  personal  character ; 
for  he  has  certainly  dismissed  every 
consideration  derived  from  his  virtues 
and  character  from  the  view  he  has  ta* 
ken  of  the  question.  But  with  respect 
to  the  other  exalted  personage,  hesoon 
forgot  his  own  precept,  appealed  from 
cur  sense  of  public  duty  to  our  indi¬ 
vidual  feelings,  and  endeavoured  to 
bias  our  independent  judgement  upon 
this  great  national  question,  by  bring¬ 
ing  home  to  our  consideration  the 
persona]  sufferings  of  a  sovereign  en¬ 
deared  by  his  many  virtues  to  the  af¬ 
fections  of  all  his  faithful  subjects. 
•*  Consider,’  says  the  right  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  ‘  consider  the  nume- 
Tous  and  exalted  virtues  of  the  king — 
consider  the  blessings  of  his  long  and 
happy  reign — consider  all  the  amiable 
and  benencent  features  of  his  person- 
nal  character,  and  then  say,  whether 
ou  would  think  it  right  to  curtail 
is  rights,  or  to  bereave  him  of  his 
accustomed  state  and  splendour  ?’ — 
Splendour  !  Good  God,  what  a  word 
to  be  applied  to  a  person  in  the  un¬ 
fortunate  condition  to  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty  is  reduced !  Splendour!!  Why, 
the  consolation  which  alone  can  be 
effectual  for  his  majesty’s  ease  of  mind 
is  not  to  be  sought  in  external  splen¬ 
dour,  but  in  internal  tranquillity,  and 
unruffled  composure.  Comfort  and 
peace  of  mind  he  may  find  in  the  pi¬ 
ety  and  resignation  with  which,  in  the 


remissions  of  disease,  when  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  ceases  to  be  heavy 
upon  him,  he  may  bear  the  calamitous 
visitation  with  which  he  has  been  af¬ 
flicted  ;  but  the  splendours  of  royal¬ 
ty  and  the  parade  of  state  would  on¬ 
ly  serve  to  render  more  gloomy,  by 
contrast,  all  the  horrors  of  his  present 
lamentable  situation. 

“  Every  thing,  that  can  contribute 
to  his  majesty’s  convenience,  or  tend 
to  afford  him  personal  comfort,  it  is 
my  opinion  ought  to  be  provided. 
And  if  I  could  possibly  conceive  any 
good  effect  likely^  to  result  from  con¬ 
tinuing  around  him  in  his  bed  of  sick¬ 
ness  all  the  state  and  splendour  of 
royalty,  I  should  be  the  last  man  to 
object  to  such  an  arrangement.  But 
his  melancholy  condition  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of,  nay,  actually  precludes,  all  ex¬ 
ternal  splendour.  Comfort— realcom- 
fort,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  fully  capa¬ 
ble  of.  No  man  can  doubt  how  con¬ 
solatory  it  must  be  to  his  majesty,  so 
strongly  attached  as  he  is  known  to 
be  to  his  old  and  faithful  domestics, 
on  the  dawn  of  revived  reason,  to  look 
about  and  find  himself  surrounded  with 
soothing  friends,  toencounter  on  each 
successive  glance  faces  w'ell  known  to 
him  in  happier  moments  of  mental  sa¬ 
nity  and  health.  But  I  will  ask,  how 
has  this  important  part  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  his  majesty’s  unhappy  condi¬ 
tion  been  attended  to  ?  has  every  thing 
been  hitherto  done  to  consult  his  per¬ 
sonal  convenience  and  feelings,  by  pla¬ 
cing  in  attendance  upon  him  thoseonly 
who  are  personally  acceptable  to  him, 
and  whose  bare  presence  might  have 
the  effect  of  alleviating  the  sense  of 
any  particular  regimen  or  unavoidable 
restraint?  Upon  this  subject  there  are 
certain  rumours  afloat,  which  are  not 
creditable  to  those,  be  they  who  they 
may,  who  have  taken  upon  themselves 
the  care  of  his  majesty’s  person.  The 
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day  will,  I  trust,  come  when  this  mat¬ 
ter  shall  be  sifted  to  the  bottom.  I 
asked  a  question  upon  this  subject  on 
a  former  night,  which  was  rather  eva¬ 
ded  than  answered.  I  now  repeat 
the  question.  1  call  upon  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  to  tell 
me,  who  has  had  hitherto  the  care 
and  custody  of  his  majesty’s  person  ? 
This<}oestion  may  be  now  evaded  as 
it  has  been  before,  but  I  trust  and 
hope  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  not  let  the  matter  rest  until  the 
whole  transaction  shall  be  developed 
and  exposed  to  the  public.” 

Mr  Perceval  observed  a  proper  si¬ 
lence  upon  the  question  whicn  was 
thus  put  to  him.  Lord  Castlereagh 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  amendment, 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
226  to  213.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening,  the  reso-  Jan.  27. 
lutionswere  laid  before  the 
house,  and  Mr  Perceval  divided  the 
house  upon  an  amendment  which  went 
to  restore  the  fifth  resolution  to  its 
original  state,  but  he  was  outvoted 
by  three  voices, — 217  to  214'.  When 
these  resolutions  were  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  said,  he  should  move 
an  amendment  upon  the  fifth.  “  No¬ 
thing,”  he  said,  “  could  be  more  er¬ 
roneous  than  the  supposition,  that 
the  state  officers  of  the  household  are 
unconnected  with  the  domestic  com¬ 
forts  of  his  majesty.  The  fact  is, 
that  there  is  not  a  menial  servant  in 
the  palace,  nor  any  person  who  in 
any  way  administers  to  the  domestic 
cohiforts  of  his  majesty,  who  is  not 
appointed  by  one  ot  the  great  officers 
of  the  household.  All  he  asked  was, 
that  the  disposition  of  the  household 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve 
months  with  the  queen,  and  he  was 
willing  to  agree  that  the  great  offi¬ 
cers  snould  not  be  removed  during 


that  time.  It  could  not  hereby  be 
imputed  to  her  majesty,  that  she  could 
unproperly  use  any  influence,  arising 
out  of  such  an  arrangement.” 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  object¬ 
ed  to  the  restrictions,  and  moved  that 
the  words  relating  to  them  in  the  first 
resolution  should  be  omitted.  “  Feel¬ 
ing  it  his  duty,”  he  said,  ”  to  call 
upon  their  lordships  to  stop  in  limine 
the  proposition,  in  the  extent  in  which 
it  was  offered  them  ;  for  I  do  warn 
your  lordships,”  he  continued,  “  of 
the  evils  with  which  this  proposition 
is  fraught ;  and  do  say,  that  the  track 
which  you  are  called  upon  to  pursue, 
is  most  dangerous  and  mischievous  ; 
dangerous  and  mischievous  to  the 
crown,  to  this  house,  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  we  live,  and  to  poste¬ 
rity  ;  all  of  whose  interests  it  is  your 
duty  to  protect,  for  they  are  interests 
committed  to  your  care,  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  can  alone  be  preser¬ 
ved  by  your  lordships’  interposition 
this  night.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no 
part  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
as  at  present  limited  by  law,  can,  with 
safety  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
state,  be  dispensed  with ;  and  least 
of  all  at  this  time.  What  was  the 
great  point  on  which  our  ancestors 
bestowed,  happily  for  us,  so  much  of 
their  attention,  care,  and  labour,  at 
the  period  of  the  revolution  ?  What, 
but  that  of  restricting  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  crown  within  the  narrow¬ 
est  limits  possible,  consistently  with 
the  energy  of  the  state  ?  What  iiave 
our  ancestors  been  so  much  employ¬ 
ed  in,  but  that  of  examining  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  were  granted  ?  Why,  my 
lords,  it  would  be  a  little  too  much 
to  argue,  first,  that  we  are  right  in 
recognizing  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  as  Settled  at  the  revolution  ; 
and  then  to  say,  that  it  becomes  use- 
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less  in  the  hands  of  a  regent,  who 
must  have  as  much  occasion  for  it  as 
the  king  can  have  ;  for  it  is  for  the  be- 
■eht,  not  of  the  king,  or  of  the  re¬ 
gent,  but  it  is  an  energy  given  to  the 
regal  power  of  the  sovereignty,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people !  It  would 
be  a  little  too  much  to  sa^,  it  ^as  use¬ 
ful  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  use¬ 
less,  if  not  mischievous,  in  the  hands 
of  the  regent.  No,  my  lords,  it  must 
be  always  useful  or  always  useless,  in 
the  hands  of  either  king  or  regent ; 
and,  surely,  the  noble  earl  SviU  not 
say,  there  are  any  circumstances  in 
the  present  times,  or  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  this  country,  that 
call  for  a  diminution  in  the  energy  of 
executive  authority  ;  or,  if  the  noble 
carl  were  to  undertake  to  establish 
the  proposition,  that  the  whole  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ought 
not  to  devolve  upon  the  regent,  that 
tome  of  it  would  be  useless,  and  some 
mischievous,  what  course  would  the 
noble  earl  be  constrained  to  take  ? 
Why,  that  the  energy  of  regal  au¬ 
thority  ought  to  be  different  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  from  that  of  the 
regent ;  that  what  may  be  good  and 
useful  in  the  one  case,  may  be  mis¬ 
chievous  and  useless  in  the  other ; 
that  what  ought  to  be  exerted  in  full 
vigour  in  the  one,  should  be  suspend¬ 
ed  in  the  other ;  for  that  is,  really, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  pro¬ 
position  which  the  noble  earl  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  prove. 

**  The  various  branches  of  the  le¬ 
gislature,  by  their  reciprocal  controul 
and  balance  of  each  other,  produce 
that  energy  which  constitutes  the 
firmness,  and  that  symmetry  which 
constitutes  the  beauty  of  that  stu¬ 
pendous  fabric,  called  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  England,  and  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  which  depends  the  iaie- 
ly  of  this  country.  Much  of  that 


safety,  in  its  turn  again,  depends  on 
the  power  of  the  crown,  or  upon  those 
who  have  the  controul  of  the  crown, 
or  those  who  exercise  the  functions 
of  the  crown.  The  question  then  is, 
whether  the  present  be  a  period  fit 
for  curtailing  the  power  of  thecrown  ? 
I  think  it  is  not ;  for  which  reason  I 
am  against  the  proposition  of  the  no¬ 
ble  earl,  which  proposes  a  curtailment 
so  considerable  as  that  of  depriving 
it  of  the  power  of  creating  peers. 
With  regard  to  the  other  house  of 
parliament,  it  is  true,  that  the  regent 
IS  to  be  allowed  the  power  of  dissol¬ 
ving  that  house,  but  that  is  the  only 
controul  which  the  crown  has :  for, 
over  this  house,  it  has  no  power,  and 
I  would  venture  to  ask  your  Ion'.- 
ships,  whether  you  think  it  decent 
for  you,  considering  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
the  present  state  of  the  regal  power, 
to  emancipate  yourselves  from  the 
constitutional  controul  of  the  crown, 
which  you  do  by  assenting  to  the  re¬ 
striction  against  creating  peers,  by 
which  you  tie  down  and  fetter  the 
crown  against  any  power  to  coun¬ 
terpoise  yours,  while  you  allow  the 
crown  power  over  the  other  house 
of  parliament,  by  dissolving  it.  My 
lords,  1  am  sure  that  such  is  far  from 
being  your  lordships’  intention  ;  but 
I  must  maintain,  that  such  would  be 
the  effect  of  your  lordships’  concur¬ 
ring  in  the  vote  which  is  now  propo¬ 
sed  to  you.” 

Lord  Grentdle,  assenting  to  the 
limitations  respecting  the  peerage, 
objected  to  the  exception  in  favour 
of  military  services.  “It  was  the 
principle,”  he  said,  “  it  was  the  glory 
of  this  great  and  happy  country,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  in  it,  let  his  situ¬ 
ation  be  however  humble,  who  might 
not  expect  to  rise  by  talent  into  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state.  There 
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was  not  a  peasant's  son  who  might 
not  aspire  to  sit  one  day  as  high  as 
any,  even  the  highest  of  their  lord* 
ships.  It  was  in  this  that  the  spring 
and  principle  was  to  be  found,  which 
supported  the  people  of  this  country 
under  all  the  pressure  of  their  bur¬ 
thens.  That  house  received  no  small 
share  of  its  splendour  from  eminent 
men,  who  had  risen  into  it  from  the 
humble  ranks  of  life.  By  the  reso¬ 
lution,  however,  making  an  exception 
in  favour  of  those  who  may  achieve 
eminent  naval  or  military  services, 
the  path  of  honour,  and  the  object  of 
laudable  ambition  was  circumscribed. 
That  pride  which  every  Englishman 
felt  in  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  just  asserted,  was  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  the  most  fatal  principles 
were  introduced.  Were  their  lord¬ 
ships  prepared  thus  to  circumscribe 
the  path  to  honour  ?  Were  they  pre¬ 
pared  thus  to  stigmatize  themselves, 
by  establishing  so  invidious  a  distinc¬ 
tion  ?  Were  they  prepared  to  declare, 
that  those  who  held  peerages  for  ci¬ 
vil  services,  either  as  legal  men  or  as 
statesmen,  held  them  by  a  title  less 
worthy  than  that  of  the  great  and 
eminent  persons  who  had  been  justly 
distinguished  for  their  naval  and  mi¬ 
litary  achievements  ?  He  was  sure 
that  he  should  not  be  understood  as 
depreciating  the  merits  of  the  heroes 
of  the  country.  With  the  utmost 
respect  for  them,  he  was  not  ready 
to  say,  that  their  professions  were 
exclusively  the  most  honourable  or 
the  most  advantageous.  There  were 
other  means  of  rising  to  rank  in  the 
peerage,  and  those  perhaps  not  infe¬ 
rior  to  military  and  naval  distinction. 
No  man  could  think  lightly  of  the 
merit  which  had  placed  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  or  the  representative 
of  Lord  Nelson,  in  that  nouse.  But 
the  son  of  Lord  Chatham  need  not 


shrink  before  either  of  them  in  point 
of  paternal  glory.  Was  the  peerage, 
then,  to  be  confined  to  military  and 
naval  merit  ?  If  the  prince  chose  to 
find  a  suitable  depositary  for  the  seals, 
no  doubt  he  might  find  able  charac¬ 
ters  in  that  house ;  but  was  he  to  be 
prevented  from  looking  for  a  proper 
person  among  other  classes  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  subjects  ?” 

Lord  Lansdowne’s  amendment 
wab  carried  by  a  majority  of  three,— 
105  to  102.  When  the  second  re¬ 
solution  was  put  to  the  vote.  Lord 
Liverpool,  in  conformity  to  Lord 
Grenville’s  opinion,  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment,  omitting  the  exception  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  military  services,  and  the  re¬ 
solution  passed  by  a  majority  of  six. 
The  third  and  fourth  were  agreed  to 
without  a  division.  The  fifth  passed 
as  it  came  from  the  Commons,  the 
amendment  being  negatived  by  100 
to  W7‘  When  the  resolutions  were 
reported.  Lord  Liverpool  said,  he 
should  move  to  restore  the  words 
which  the  committee'  had  agreed  to 
leave  out  in  the  first  resolution  ;  but 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  replied, 
that  as  two  distinct  restrictions  had 
since  been  voted,  by  which  means 
the  resolutions  would  appear  incon¬ 
sistent,  he  would  wave  any  opposL 
tion,  retaining,  however,  his  express¬ 
ed  opinion  to  its  full  extent.  The  re¬ 
solutions,  therefore,  passed  the  Lords 
in  the  same  form  as  they  came  from 
the  Commons,  except  in  the  point 
relating  to  militaiy  service ;  and  this 
amendment  was  afterwards  agreed  to 
in  the  Commons,  without  any  ob¬ 
jection. 

These  preliminary  measures  having 
been  thus  settled,  a  deputation  from 
both  houses  waited  on  the  prince  and 
the  queen,  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
resolutions  which  had  been  passed. 
The  queen  answered,  that  “  that  sense 
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of  duty  and  gratitude  to  the  king,  and 
of  obligation  to  the  country,  which 
induced  her  in  1789  readily  to  pro¬ 
mise  her  most  earnest  attention  to 
the  anxious  and  momentous  trust  at 
that  time  intended  to  be  reposed  in 
her  by  parliament,  had  been  strength¬ 
ened,  it  possible,  by  the  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  enjoyment  of  those  blessings  which 
ahe  had  continued  to  experience  un- 
der  the  protection  of  his  majesty  since 
that  period  ;  and  she  should  be  watit- 
ing  to  all  her  duties,  if  she  hesitated 
to  acci^t  the  sacred  trust  which  was 
now  offered  to  her.  The  assistance, 
in  point  of  council  and  advice,  which 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  proposed 
to  provide  for  her,  made  her  under¬ 
take  the  charge  with  greater  hopes 
of  being  able  satisfactorily  to  fulfil 
the  important  duties  which  it  must 
impose  upon  her.  Of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  that  charge,”  said  her 
majesty,  “  I  cannot  but  be  duly  sen¬ 
sible,  involving  as  it  does  every  thing 
which  is  valuable  to  myself,  as  well 
as  the  highest  interests  of  a  people, 
endeared  to  me  by  so  many  ties  and 
considerations,  but  by  nothing  so 
strongly  as  by  their  steady,  loyal,  af¬ 
fectionate  attachment  to  the  best  of 
kings.” 

The  prince’s  reply  manifested,  but 
in  a  dignified  manner,  his  displeasure 
at  the  course  which  had  been  pur¬ 
sued.  It  was  in  these  words  :  My 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,— I  receive  the 
communication  which  the  two  houses 
have  directed  you  to  make  to  me,  of 
their  joint  resolutions,  on  the  subject 
of  providing  for  ‘  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  during  his  majesty’s 
illness,’  with  those  sentiments  of  re¬ 
gard  which  I  must  ever  entertain  for 
the  united  desin  s  of  the  two  houses. 

“  With  the  same  sentiments  I  re¬ 
ceive  the  expressed  ‘  hopes  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  that  from  my 


regard  for  the  interest  of  his  majesty 
and  the  nation,  1  should  be  ready  to 
undertake  the  weighty  and  important 
trust  proposed  to  he  invested  in  me,’ 
under  the  restrictions  and  limitations 
stated  in  those  resolutions. 

‘‘  Conscious  that  every  feeling  of 
my  heart  would  have  prompted  me, 
from  dutiful  affect-on  to  my  beloved 
father  and  sovereign,  to  have  shown 
all  the  reverential  delicacy  towards 
him  inculcated  in  those  resolutions, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my 
regret,  that  I  should  not  have  been 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  manifest¬ 
ing  to  his  afflicted  and  loyal  subjects 
that  such  would  have  been  my  con¬ 
duct. 

“  Deeply  impressed,  however,  with 
the  necessity  of  tranquillizing  the 
public  mind,  and  determined  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  every  personal  sacrifice  con¬ 
sistent  with  tlie  regard  I  owe  to  the 
security  of  my  father’s  crown,  and 
the  equal  regard  I  owe  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  ot  his  people,  1  do  not  hesitate 
to  accept  the  office  and  situation  pro¬ 
posed  to  me,  restricted  as  they  are, 
still  retaining  every  opinion  express¬ 
ed  by  me  upon  a  former  and  similar 
distressing  occasion. 

“  In  undertaking  the  trust  propo¬ 
sed  to  me,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which 
I  shall  be  placed  ;  but  I  shall  rely 
with  conBdence  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tional  advice  of  an  enlightened  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  zealous  support  of 
a  generous  and  loyal  people.  I  will 
use  all  the  means  loft  to  me  to  merit 
both. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — You 
will  communicate  this  my  answer  to 
the  two  houses,  accompanied  by  my 
most  fervent  wishes  and  prayers,  that 
the  Divine  Will  may  extricate  us  and 
the  nation  from  the  grievous  embar¬ 
rassments  of  our  present  condition, 
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by  the  speedy  restoration  of  his  ma* 
jesty’s  health.” 

Lord  Liverpool  now  moved  a  re¬ 
solution  for  putting  the  great  seal  to 
a  commission  Tor  opening 
Jan.  1 1 .  the  parliament.  Earl  Grey, 
who  had  been  absent  during 
the  previous  proceedings,  protested 
against  them  in  the  strong  language 


of  his  party,  accusing  ministers  of 
flagrant  usurpation,  and  of  grossly- 
violating  the  constitution.  The  re¬ 
solution  passed  upon  a  division  of  51 
to  33.  it  passed  the  Commons,  and 
on  January  15th,  the  session  was  open¬ 
ed  under  the  regency  by  this  com¬ 
mission. 
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STATE  PAPERS. 


No.  I. 

List  Public  ActSt  passed  in  the 
Fourth  Session  of  the  Fourth  Par¬ 
liament^  the  l/nited  Kingdom 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 50th 
of  George  III. 

1.  An  Act  for  continuing  to  his 
Majesty  certain  duties  on  malt,  su- 

ftr,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  in  Great 
ritain  ;  and  on  pensions,  offices,  and 
personal  estates  in  England,  for  the 
service  of  the  year  1810. 

2.  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
10,500,0001.  by  Exchecpier  bills,  for ' 
the  service  of  Great  Britain,  for  the 
year  1810. 

3.  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,500,0001.  by  Exchequer  bills,  for 
the  service  of  Great  Britain,  for  the 
year  1810. 

4.  Act  to  indemnify  such  persons 
in  the  united  kingdom  as  have  omit¬ 
ted  to  qualify  themselves  for  offices 
and  employments,  and  for  extending 
the  times  limited  for  those  purposes 
respectively,  until  the  25th  day  of 
March,  1811  ;  and  to  permit  such 
persons  in  Great  Britain  as  have  omit¬ 
ted  to  make  and  file  affidavits  of  the 
execution  of  indentures  of  clerks  to 
attorneys  and  solicitors,  to  make  and 


file  the  same  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  Hilary  Term,  1811. 

5.  Act  to  prohibit  the  distillation 
of  spirits  from  com  or  grain  in  Great 
Britain  for  a  limited  time ;  and  to 
continue,  until  four  months  after  the 
expiration  of  such  prohibition,  an 
act  of  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
to  suspend  the  importation  of  Bri¬ 
tish  or  Irish  made  spirits  into  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  respectively. 

6.  Act  to  enable  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  George  Prince  of  Wales  to 
grant  leases  of  certain  lands  and  pre¬ 
mises  called  Prince’s  Meadows,  in 
the  parish  of  Lambeth,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Surrey,  parcel  of  his  said  royal 
highness’s  duchy  of  Cornwall,  mr 
the  purpose  of  building  thereon. 

7.  Act  for  punishing  mutiny  and 
desertion  ;  and  for  the  better  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  army  and  their  quarters. 

8.  Act  for  settling  and  securing  a 
certain  annuity  on  Viscount  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  the  two  next  persons  to 
whom  the  title  of  Viscount  Welling-, 
ton  shall  descend,  in  consideration  of 
his  eminent  services. 

9.  Act  to  continue,  until  the  25th 
day  of  March,  1811,  so  much  of  an' 
act  of  the  47th  year  of  his  Majesty  as 
allows  a  bounty  on  British  plantation 
raw  sugar  exported. 
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10.  Act  for  making  perpetual  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  provisions  or  an  act  of  the 
fifth  year  of  King  George  the  first, 
for  preventing  the  clandestine  run¬ 
ning  of  uncustomed  goods,  and  for 
preventing  frauds  relating  to  ^e  cus¬ 
toms. 

11.  Act  to  continue,  until  the 
S5th  day  of  March,  1815,  several 
laws  relating  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  Greenland  whale  fisheries. 

12.  Act  to  continue,  until  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  1812,  an 
act  made  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
his  present  Majesty,  for  permitting 
the  importation  of  masts,  y  vds,  how- 
rorits,  and  timber  for  naval  purposes, 
from  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  duty  free. 

13.  Act  to  continue  an  act,  made 
in  the  forty- fourth  year  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  Majesty,  for  permitting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  sidt  from  the  port  of 
Nassau  in  the  Island  of  New  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  port  of  Exuma  and  the 
port  of  Crooked  Island  in  the  Baha¬ 
ma  Islands,  in  American  ships  com¬ 
ing  in  ballast ;  and  to  amend  and 
continue  an  act  made  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  present  Majesty, 
for  permitting  sugar  and  coffee  to  be 
exported  from  his  Majesty’s  colonies 
or  plantations  to  any  port  in  Europe 
to  the  southward  of  Cape  Fmisterre, 
and  corn  to  be  imported  from  such 
port,  and  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
into  the  said  colonies  and  plantations, 
until  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March, 
3813. 

14.  Act  for  the  regulation  of  his 
Majesty’s  royal  marine  forces  while 
on  shore. 

15.  Act  to  grant  to  his  Majesty 
duties  upon  spirits  made  or  distilled 
in  I  reland  .from  corn  ;  to  allow  cer¬ 
tain  drawbacks  on  the  exportation 
thereof ;  to  make  further  regulations 
for  the  encouragement  of  licensed 


distillers  ;  and  for  amending  the  lawft 
relating  to  the  distillery  in  Ireland.  ' 

16.  Act  for  further  continuing, 
until  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March, 
1811,  an  act  of  the  forty -first  year 
of  his  present  Majesty,  tor  prohibi¬ 
ting  the  exportation  from  Ireland, 
and  for  permitting  the  importation 
into  Ireland,  duty-free,  of  corn  and 
other  provisions. 

17.  Act  to  continue,  until  the 
25th  day  of  Mai  ch,  1811,  an  act  for 
regulating  the  drawbacks  and  boun¬ 
ties  on  the  exportation  of  sugar  from 
Ireland. 

18.  Act  for  further  continuing, 
until  the  25th  day  of  Match,  1811', 
certain  bounties  and  drawbacks  on 
the  exportation  of  sugar  from  Great 
Britain  ;  and  for  suspending  the  coun¬ 
tervailing  duties  and  bounties  on  su¬ 
gar,  when  the  duties  imposed  by  an 
act' of  the  16th  year  of  his  present 
Majesty  shall  be  suspended. 

19.  Act  for  further  continuing, 
until  the  25th  day  of  March,  1811, 
an  act  made  in  the  .S9th  year  of  hi» 
present  Majesty,  for  prohibiting  the 
exportation  from,  and  permitting  the 
importation  to  Great  Britain  of  corn, 
and  for  allowing  the  importation  of 
other  articles  of  provision,  without 
payment  of  duty. 

20.  Act  for  removing  doubts  as  to 

the  power  of  appointing  superintend- 
ants  of  quarantine,  and  their  assist¬ 
ants.  ,  > 

21.  Act  for  amending  and  continu¬ 
ing  so  amended,  until  the  25th  day 
of  March,  1812,  an  act  of  the  45th 
year  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  con¬ 
solidating  and  extending  the  several 
laws  in  force,  for  allowing  the  im¬ 
portation  and  exportation  of  certain 
goods  and  merchandize  into  and  from 
certain  ports  in  the  West  Indies. 

22.  Act  for  authorising  tfie  lords 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  to  pur- 
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thase  certain  quays  within  the  port 
of  London. 

23.  Act  for  granting  annuities  to 
discharge  certain  Exchequer  bills. 

24.  Act  to  amend  an  act,  passed 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  for 
completing  the  militia  of  Great  Bri« 
tain  ;  and  to  make  further  provision 
for  completing  the  said  militia. 

25.  Act  to  amend  several  acts,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  local  militia  of  Great 
Britain. 

26.  Act  for  granting  a  duty  on 
foreign  plain  linen  taken  out  of  ware¬ 
house  and  exported  to  foreign  parts. 

27.  Act  to  continue,  until  the  25th 
day  of  March,  1831*  certain  acts  made 
in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  silk  manufac¬ 
ture. 

28.  Act  for  increasing  the  rates  of 
subsistence  to  be  paid  to  innkeepers 
and  others  on  quartering  soldiers. 

'  29.  Act  to  amend  an  act  of  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  for  amend¬ 
ing  the  Irish  road  act:. 

30.  Act  to  regulate  the  fees  pay¬ 
able  to  coroners  in  Ireland,  upon  hold¬ 
ing  inquisitions. 

31.  Act  for  augmenting  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  Lords  of  Session,  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Justiciary,  and  Ba¬ 
rons  of  Exchequer  iii  Scotland,  and 
Judges  in  Ireland. 

32.  Act  to  repeal  certain  parts  of 
several  acts'of  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
landi  so  far  as  relates  to  the  limiting 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  carried 
by  stage  coaches  or  other  carriages  ; 
for  enacting  other  limitations  in  lieu 
thereof ;  and  for  other  purposes  re¬ 
lating  thereto. 

33.  Act  for  enabling  tenants  iii 
tail  and  for  life,  and  also  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  persons,  to  grant  land  for  the 
purpose  of  endowing  schools  in  Ire¬ 
land. 


34.  Act  for  allowing  the  export¬ 
ation  of  British  and  Irish  made  malt 
from  one  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
to  the  other. 

35.  Act  for  altering  the  mode  of 
coUectihg  the  duty  on  insurances 
against  loss  by  fire,  upon  property 
in  his  Majesty’s  islands  and  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  else¬ 
where  beyond  the  seas  ;  and  for  ex¬ 
empting  certain  bonds  and  receipts 
from  stamp  duty,  for  giving  relief  in 
certain  cases  of  stamps  spoiled  or  mis¬ 
used,  and  for  explaining  part  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
Majesty’s  reign,  for  granting  stamp 
duties  in  Great  Britain. 

36.  Act  for  granting  annuities  to 
discharge  an  additional  number  of 
Exchequer  bills. 

37.  Act  for  enabling  his  Majesty 
to  settle  an  annuity  on  his  Serene 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel.  t 

38.  Act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  act  passed  in  the  48th  year  of 
his  present  Majesty’s  reign,  intituled, 
<  An  act  to  permit  certain  Goods  im¬ 
ported  into  Ireland  to  be  warehoused 
or  secured  without  the  Duties  due  on 
the  Importation  thereof  being  first 
paid,’  and  to  amend^the  same. 

39.  Act  for  repaying  in  certain  ca¬ 
ses  the  duty  paid  oh  the  export  of  fo¬ 
reign  plain  linen. 

iO.  Act  for  discontinuing  the  boun¬ 
ty  on  exportation  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  allowing  a  drawback  of  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  duties  paid  on  the  im¬ 
portation  bf  foreign  brimstone  used 
in  making  oil  of  vitriol. 

41;  Act  for  placing  the  duties  of 
hawkers  and  pedlars  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  commissioners  of 
hackney  cohehes. 

42.  Act  for  consolidating  the  du- 
ties  of  customs  for  the  Isle  of  Mao, 
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and  for  placing  the  same  under  the 
management  of  the  commissioners  of 
customs  in  England. 

43.  Act  for  maintaining  and  keep¬ 
ing  in  repair  roads  made  and  bridges 
built  in  Scotland,  under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  parliamentary  commission¬ 
ers  for  Highland  roads  and  bridges. 

44.  Act  to  provide  for  a  durable 
allowance  of  superannuation  to  the 
officers  of  excise  in  Scotland,  under 
certain  restrictions. 

45.  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
12,000,0001.  by  way  of  annuities. 

46.  Act  for  encouraging  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  malt  liquor  in  I  reland. 

47.  Act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
provisions  of  an  act  made  in  the  37th 
year  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  the 
relief  and  maintenance  of  insolvent 
debtors  detained  in  prison  in  Ireland. 

48.  Act  to  repeal  three  acts,  made 
in  the  28th,  30th,  and  46th  year  of 
his  present  Majesty,  for  limiting  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  carried  on 
the  outside  of  stage  coaches  or  other 
carriages,  and  to  enact  other  regula¬ 
tions  for  carrying  the  objects  of  the 
said  acts  into  effect. 

49.  Act  to  amend  the  laws  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  so  far  as  relate  to 
the  examining  and  allowing  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  churchwardens  and  over¬ 
seers  by  justices  of  the  peace. 

50.  Act  to  explain  and  amend  an 
act  made  in  the  last  session  of  Par¬ 
liament,  relating  to  the  relief  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  poor,  so  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  the  more  effectual  carrying 
the  same  into  execution  ;  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  provisions  thereof  to  parishes 
which  shall  not  have  adopted  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  an  act  of  the  22d  yerr  of 
his  present  Majesty,  for  the  better  re¬ 
lief  and  employment  of  the  poor. 

51.  Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  7th  year  of  King 
James  the  first,  as  relates  to  the  pu¬ 


nishment  of  women  delivered  of  bas¬ 
tard  children  ;  and  to  make  other 
provisions  in  lieu  thereof. 

52.  Act  to  amend  so  much  of  an 
act,  passed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
year  of  King  William  the  third,  as 
requires  poor  persons  receiving  alms 
to  wear  badges. 

53.  Act  for  preventing  frauds  re¬ 
lating  to  the  exportation  of  British 
and  Irish  made  malt  from  one  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  other. 

54.  Act  to  revive  and  continue, 
until  the  25th  day  of  March,  1811, 
an  act  of  the  39th  year  of  his  present 
Majesty,  for  the  more  effectual  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  British  fisheries. 

55.  Act  to  prohibit  the  import¬ 
ation  of  Italian  silk  crapes  and  tiffa¬ 
nies,  and  to  increase  the  shares  of 
seizures  payable  to  officers  in  respect 
of  foreign  wrought  silks  and  foreign 
manufactured  leather  gloves. 

56.  Act  to  explain  and  amend  an 
act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  Par¬ 
liament,  for  continuing  and  making 

Eerpetual  several  duties  of  one  shiu 
ng  and  sixpence  in  the  pound,  re¬ 
pealed  by  an  act  of  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  on  offices  and  employ¬ 
ments  of  profits,  and  on  annuities,  pen¬ 
sions  and  stipends. 

57.  Act  to  revive  and  continue,  un¬ 
til  the  25th  day  of  March,  1815,  an 
act  of  the  23d  year  of  his  present 
Majesty,  for  the  more  effectual  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  nuinufacture  of 
flax  in  Great  Britain. 

58.  Act  to  amend  several  acts  for 
the  redemption  and  sale  of  the  land 
tax. 

59.  Act  for  more  effectually  pre¬ 
venting  the  embezzlement  of  money, 
or  securities  for  money,  belonging  to 
the  public,'  by  any  collector,  recei¬ 
ver,  or  other  person  intrusted  with 
the  receipt,  care,  or  management 
thereof. 
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60.  Act  for  permitting  the  export¬ 
ation  to  Newfoundland  of  foreign  salt, 
duty  free,  from  the  import  war^ouses 
at  the  port  of  Bristol ;  and  for  re¬ 
pealing  so  much  of  an  act  of  the  last 
session  as  allows  salt,  the  produce  of 
any  part  of  Europe  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  to  be  shipped  in  any  port 
of  Europe  direct  to  certain  ports  in 
North  America. 

61.  Act  for  making  sugar  and  cof 
fee,  of  Guadaloupe,  Saint  Eustatia, 
Saint  Martin,  and  Saba,  liable  to  the 
same  duty  on  importation  as  sugar 
and  coffee,  not  of  the  British  planta¬ 
tions. 

62.  Act  for  the  more  effectual  pre¬ 
vention  of  smuggling  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

63.  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  to 
authorise  the  exportation  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  necessary  for  erecting  a  mint 
in  the  Brazils. 

Act  to  permit  the  removal  of, 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  from 
the  port  in  Great  Britain  where  first 
warehoused,  to  any  other  warehou¬ 
sing  port,  for  the  purpose  of  export¬ 
ation. 

65.  Act  for  uniting  the  offices  of 
surveyor-general  of  the  land  revenues 
of  the  crown,  and  surveyor-general  of 
his  Majesty’s  woods,  forests,  parks, 
and  chases. 

66.  Act  to  authorise  the  judge-ad¬ 
vocate-general  to  send  and  receive  let¬ 
ters  and  packets  free  from  the  duty 
of  postage. 

67.  Act  for  the  better  preservation 
of  heath  fowl  commonW  called  black 

gme,  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and 
evon. 

68.  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
1,400,0001.,  by  way  of  annuities,  for 
the  service  of  Ireland. 

69.  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
6,000,0001.,  by  Exchequer  bills,  for 
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the  service  of  Great  Britmn,  for  the 
year  1810. 

70.  Act  to  enable  the  commission¬ 
ers  of  his  Majesty’s  treasury  to  issue 
Exchequer  bills,  on  the  cremt  of  such 
aids  or  supplies  as  have  been  or  shall 
be  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  year 
1810. 

71.  Act  for  appropriating  part  of 
the  surplus  of  the  stamp  duties  grant¬ 
ed  in  the  48th  year  of  his  present 
Majesty,  for  defraying  the  charges 
of  the  loan  made  and  stock  created 
in  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 

72.  Act  for  improving  and  com¬ 
pleting  the  harbour  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Hill  of  Howth,  near  Dublin, 
and  rendering  it  a  fit  situation  for  his 
Majesty’s  packets. 

78.  Act  to  alter,  explain,  and 
amend  the  laws  now  in  force  respect¬ 
ing  the  trade  of  bakers,  residing  out 
of  the  city  of  London  or  the  liberties 
thereof,  or  beyond  ten  miles  of  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

74.  Act  to  grant  to  his  Majesty 
certain  additional  duties  upon  letters 
and  packets  sent  by  the  post  within 
Ireland. 

75.  Act  to  grant  to  his  Majesty 
an  additional  duty  on  dwelling-houses 
in  Ireland,  in  respect  of  the  windows 
or  lights  therein. 

76.  Act  to  repeal  certain  duties  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  commissioners  for 
managing  the  stamp  dutie  in  Ireland, 
and  to  grant  new  and  additional  du¬ 
ties,  and  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland. 

77.  Act  for  imposing  additional 
duties  of  customs  on  certain  species 
of  wood  imported  into  Great  Bri¬ 
tan. 

78.  Act  to  repeal  an  act  made  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  present 
Majesty,for  suppressing  insurrection. 
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and  preventing  the  disturbances  of 
the  public  peace  in  Ireland. 

79.  Act  for  regulating  the  con> 
Unuance  of  licences  for  distilling 
»irits  from  sugar  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland. 

80.  Act  for  reviving  and  further 
continuing,  until  the  25th  day  of 
March,  1811,  several  laws  for  allow* 
ing  the  importation  of  certain  fish 
from  Newfoundland  and  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  ^d  of  certain  fish  from 
parts  of  the  coast  of  his  Majesty’s 
North  American  colbnieS,  and  for 
granting  bounties  thereon. 

81.  Act  to  continue,  until  the  first 
day  of  August,  1811,  certain  acts 
for  appointing  commissioners  to  en¬ 
quire  into  the  fees,  gratuities,  per¬ 
quisites,  and  emoluments  received  in 
several  public  offices  in  Ireland,  to 
examine  into  any  abuses  which  may 
exist  in  the  sanne,  and  into  the  mode 
of  receiving,  collecting,  issuing,  and 
accounting  for  public  money  in  Ire¬ 
land. 

82.  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relative 
to  the  sale  of  flax  seed  and  hemp  seed 
in  Ireland. 

83.  Act  to  repeal  several  acts  re¬ 
specting  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  for  indemnifying  persons  liable  to 
any  penalty  for  having  acted  contrary 
thereto. 

84.  Act  for  aug^nting  parochial 
stipends,  in  certain  cases,  in  Scotland. 

85. '  Act  to  regulate  the  taking  of 
securities  in  all  offices,  in  respect  of 
which  security  ought  to  be  given  ; 
and  for  avoiding  the  grant  of  aiu  such 
offices,  in  the  event  of  such  security 
not  being  given  within  a  time  to  be 
limited  after  the  grant  of  such  office. 

86.  Act  to  amend  two  acts  passed 
in  the  thirtyminth  and  forty-third 
years  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  re¬ 
gulating  the  manner  in  which  the 


East  India  Company  shall  hire  and 
take  up  ships. 

87.  Act  to  amend  two  acts,  relating 
to  the  raising  men  for  the  service  ot 
the  East  India  Company;  and  the 
quartering  and  billetting  such  men  ; 
and  to  trials  by  regimental  courts 
martial. 

88.  Act  to  make  provisions  for  a 
limited  time  respecting  certain  grants 
of  offices. 

89.  Act  for  defraying,  until  the 
2£th  day  of  March,  1811,  the  charge 
of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  mm- 
tia  of  Ireland,  and  for  making  allow¬ 
ances  in  certain  cases  to  subaltern 
officera  of  the  said  militia  during 
peace. 

90.  Act  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  militia 
and  local  militia  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  year  1810. 

91.  Act  to  revive  and  continue, 
until  the  25th  day  of  March,  1811, 
and  amend  so'  much  of  an  act  made 
in  the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  year 
of  his  present  MajOsty,'  as  grants  cer¬ 
tain  allowances  to  adjutants  aad  Ser¬ 
jeant  majors  of  the  muitia  of  England 
disembodied  under  an  act  of  the  same 
session  of  parliament. 

92.  Act  for  making  allowances  iit 
certain  cases  to  subaltern  officers  of 
the  militia  in  Great  Britain,  while 
disembodied. 

93.  Act  for  the  improving  and 
completing  the  harbour  of  Holyhead, 
in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea- 

94.  Act  for  granting  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  a  sum  of  money  to  be  raised  by 
lotteries. 

95.  Act  to  enable  the  corporation 
for  preserving  and  improving  the 
port  of  Dublin,  to  erect,  repair,  and 
maintain  lighthouses  round  the  coasta 
of  Irelaild,  and  to  raise  a  fund  fur 
defraying  the  charge  thereof. 
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%.  Act  to  imcnd  an  act  passed  in 
this  session  of  Parliament,  intituled, 
“  An  Act  for  increasing  the  Rates 
of  Subsistence  to  be  paid  to  Inn* 
keepers  and  others,  on  quarterincr 
Soldiers.” 

97.  Act  to  continue,  until  the  fifth 
day  of  July,  1811,  and  to  amend 
several  acts  for  granting  certain  rates 
and  duties,  and  for  allowing  certain 
drawbacks  and  bounties  on  g^ds, 
wares,  and  merchandizeimported  into 
and  exported  from  Ireland  ;  and  to 
grant  to  his  Majesty,  until  the  said 
fifth  day  of  July,  1811,  certain  new 
and  additional  duties  on  the  impor* 
tation,  and  to  allow  drawbacks  on 
the  exportation  of  certain  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize  into  and  from 
Ireland. 

98.  Act  for  raising  the  sura  of 
216,0001.,  by  Treasury  billsj  for  the 
service  of  Ireland,  for  the  year  1810. 

99.  Act  to  amend  the  several  acts 
relating  to  the  making  of  malt,  and 
the  granting  of  permits  and  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  the  regulations  of  braziers, 
and  of  persons  employing  more  than 
one  stiU  in  Ireland. 

100.  Act  for  tespiting  certain  fines 
imposed  on  stills  in  Ireland. 

101.  Act  for  confirming  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  purchase  of  uie  pnsage 
and  butlerage  of  wines  in  Ireland, 
entered  into  by  the  commissioners  of 
his  Majesty’s  Treasury  in  Ireland,  and 
the  Right  Honourable  Walter  Earl 
6f  Ormonde  and  Ossory  and  his  trus¬ 
tees,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  made  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  present 
Majesty’s  reign. 

102.  Act  tor  the  more  effectually 
preventing  the  administering  and  ta¬ 
king  of  Unlawful  oaths  in  Ireland ; 
and  for  the  protection  of  magistrates 
and  witnesses  in  criminal  cases. 

108.  Act  for  repealing  the  several 
laws  relating  tw  prisons  in  Ireland, 


and  for  re-enacting  such  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  thereof  as  have  been  found 
useful,  with  amendments. 

104.  Act  for  altering  the  amount 
of  certain  duties  of  assessed  taxes 
granted  by  an  act  passed  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  present  Majesty’s 
reign,  and  for  granting  to  his  Majesty 
certain  other  duties  of  assessed  taxes 
on  the  articles  therein  mentioned. 

105.  Act  to  regulate  the  manner 
of  making  surcharges  of  the  duties  of 
assessed  taxes,  and  of  the  tax  upon 
the  profits  arising  from  property, 
professions,  trades,  and  offices,  and 
tor  amending  the  acts  relating  to  the 
said  duties  respectively. 

106.  Act  for  regulating  the  man¬ 
ner  of  assessing  lands  in  certain  cases 
to  the  duties  arising  from  the  profits 
of  property,  professions,  trades,  and 
offices,  atnd  for  giring  relief  from  the 
said  duties  on  occasion  of  losses  in 
other  cases  therein  mentioned. 

107.  Act  to  regulate  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  payment  of  assignments  for 
clothing  of  his  Majesty’s  forces. 

108.  Act  to  amend  and  enlarge  the 
powers  of  an  act  passed  in  the  second 
year  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fisheries  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  protection  of  the 
persons  employed  therein. 

109.  Act  to  continue  for  two  years, 
and  from  thence  until  the  end  of  the' 
then  next  session  of  parliament,  and 
amend  an  act  made  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  the 
preventing  improper  persons  from  ha¬ 
ving  arms  in  Ireland. 

110.  Act  to  allow,  until  the  first 
day  of  August,  1811,  the  bringing 
of  coals,  culm,  and  cinders  to  London 
and  Westminster  by  inland  naviga¬ 
tion. 

111.  Act  to  limit  the  amount  of 
pensions  to  be  granted  out  of  the 
civil  list  of  Scotland. 
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113.  Act  for  abrid^ng  the  form 
of  extracting  decrees  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  certain  parts  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  that  court. 

1  IS.  Act  for  enabling  his  Majesty 
to  raise  the  sum  of  S,(XX),000l.,  for 
the  sendee  of  Great  Britain. 

114.  Act  for  granting  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  raised  by 
Exchequer  bills,  and  to  be  advanced 
and  applied  in  the  manner  and  upon 
the  terms  therein  mentioned,  for  the 
relief  of  the  united  company  of  mer¬ 
chants  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies. 

115.  Act  for  granting  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  certain  sums  of  money  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain, 
and  for  applying  certain  monies  there¬ 
in  mentioned,  tor  the  service  of  the 
year  1810;  and  for  further  appro¬ 
priating  the  supplies  granted  in  this 
session  of  Parliament. 

116.  Act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
term  and  provisions  of  an  act  of  the 
thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  year  of  his 
present  Mmesty,  for  the  better  pre¬ 
servation  of timber  in  the  New  Forest, 
in  the  county  of  Southampton,  and 
for  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  the 
said  forest,  and  of  the  lands  of  the 
crown  within  the  same. 

117.  Act  to  direct  that  accounts 
of  increase  and  diminution  of  public 
salaries,  pensions,  and  allowances, 
shall  be  annually  laid  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  regulate  and  controul 
the  granting  and  paying  of  such  sa¬ 
laries,  pensions,  and  allowances. 

118.  Act  for  regulating  the  offices 
of  registers  of  Admiralty  and  Prize 
Courts. 

119.  Act  for  further  amending 
and  enlarging  the  powers  of  an  act 
of  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  present 
Majesty,  for  consolidating  and  render¬ 
ing  more  effectual  the  several  acts 


for  the  purchase  of  buildings  and 
further  improvement  of  the  streets 
and  places  near  to  Westminster  Hall 
and  the  two  houses  of  Parliament. 

No.  II. 

Treaty  hetvseen  Napdeon  and  Louis 
Buonaparte. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  King  of  Italy,  Protector  of 
the  League  of  the  Rhine,  and  Medi¬ 
ator  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  and 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Holland, 
being  desirous  of  terminating  the  dif¬ 
ferences  that  have  arisen  between 
them,  and  ofmakingthe  independence 
of  Holland  harmonize  with  the  new 
circumstances  wherein  the  English 
orders  in  council  of  1807  have  placed 
all  the  maritime  powers,  have  agreed 
to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding 
thereon,  and  to  that  end  have  nomi¬ 
nated  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  viz. 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  France, 
&c.  the  Sieur  John  Baptiste  Nompere, 
Count  de  Champagny,  Duke  of  Ca- 
dore.  Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  &c.,  his  Majesty’s  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  &c. ;  and  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Holland,  Charles 
Henry  Verheuil,  Admiral  of  Holland, 
Grand  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Ho¬ 
nour,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Dutch  Or¬ 
der  of  Union,  his  Majesty’s  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Emperor  and  King;  who, 
after  exchanging  their  full  powers, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  arti¬ 
cles  ; 

Art.  I.  Until  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  shall  have  solemnly  abrogated 
the  restrictions  contained  in  its  orders 
in  council  of  1807,  all  commerce 
whatsoever  is  prohibited  between  the 
ports  of  England  and  the  ports  of  Hol¬ 
land.  Should  there  be  reasons  for 
granting  licences,  those  only  shall  be 
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valid  which  are  delivered  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor. 

II.  A  corps  of  18,000 men,  of  which 
8000  shall  be  cavalry,  and  consisting 
of  6,000  French  and  12,000  Dutch, 
shall  be  placed  at  all  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,  together  with  officers  of 
the  French  customs,  to  see  that  the 
contents  of  the  foregoing  article  are 
carried  into  complete  effect. 

III.  These  troops  shallbppaid,fed, 
and  clothed  by  the  Dutch  govern* 
ment. 

IV.  All  vessels  violating  the  first 
article,  that  may  be  taken  on  the 
Dutch  coast  by  French  men  of  war, 
or  privateers,  shall  be  declared  good 
prizes ;  and  in  case  of  any  doubt 
arising,  such  difficulty  can  alone  be 
decide  upon  by  his  Majesty  the  Em* 
peror. 

V.  The  restrictions  contained  in 
the  above  articles  shall  be  revoked, 
as  soon  as  England  shall  have  solemn¬ 
ly  revoked  her  orders  in  council  of 
1807 ;  and  from  that  instant  the 
French  troops  shall  evacuate  Holland, 
and  restore  to  her  the  full  enjoyment 
of  her  independence. 

VI.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  as  a  constitutional  principle  in 
France,  that  the  thahveg  of  the  Rhine 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  French 
empire  ;  and  as  the  dock-yards  of 
Antwerp  are,  by  the  present  state  of 
the  boundaries  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  unprotected  and  exposed,  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Holland  cedes 
to  his  M^esty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  King  of  Italy,  8cc.,  Dutch 
Brabant,  the  whole  of  Zealand,  inclu¬ 
ding  therein  the  Isle  of  Schouwen, 
that  part  of  Guelderland  which  is  si¬ 
tuate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal ; 
so  that  henceforth  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Holland  shall  be 
the  thaixoeg  of  the  Waal,  from  the 
fort  of  Schenkens,  leaving  on  the  left 


bank  Nymeguen,  Bommel,  and  Won- 
drichem;  then  the  principad  stream 
of  the  Merwe,  which  runs  into  the 
Bieeboch,  through  which,  and  also 
through  the  H^andsch  Diep,  and 
the  Wolkerak,  the  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  shall  be  continued,  until  it  reach  * 
the  sea  at  Bieningen  or  Gravelingen, 
leaving  on  the  leu  the  Isle  of  Schou¬ 
wen. 

VII.  Each  of  the  ceded  provinces 
shall  be  released  from  all  debts  not 
incurred  for  its  own  interests,  sane-  ' 
tinned  by  its  particular  government, 
and  funded  upon  its  territory. 

VIII.  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Holland,  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
the  force  of  the  French  Empire,  shall 
have  afloat  a  squadron  of  nine  sail  of 
the  line  and  six  frigates,  armed  and 
provided  with  six  months  stores,  and 
ready  to  put  to  sea  by  the  1  st  day  of 
June  next  ensuing ;  and  also  a  flo¬ 
tilla  of  100  gun-boats,  or  other  arm¬ 
ed  vessels.  This  force  shall,  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  war,  be  main¬ 
tained  and  kept.in  constant  readiness. 

IX.  The  revenues  of  the  ceded 
provinces  shall  belong  to  Holland  un¬ 
til  the  day  of  the  ex^ange  of  the  ra¬ 
tifications  of  the  present  treaty.  Un¬ 
til  the  same  day  the  King  of  Holland 
shall  defray  all  the  charges  of  their 
administration.  . 

X.  All  the  merchandize  imported 
by  American  vessels  that  have  arrived 
in  the  ports  of  Holland  since  the  1st 
of  Feb.  1809,  shall  be  put  under  se¬ 
questration,  and  made  over  to  France, 
in  order  to  her  disposing  thereof  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstances  and  the 
state  of  her  political  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

XI.  All  merchandize  of  English 
manufacture  is  prohibited  in  Hol¬ 
land. 

XII.  Measures  of  police  shall  be 
adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  strictly 
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etching  and  taking  into  custodv 
all  insurers  of  prohibited  traffic,  all 
acAugglerS,  their  abettors,  &c.  In  a 
wdrd,  the  Dutch  government  pled¬ 
ges  itself  to  ettirpate  the  contraband 
trade. 

XIII.  No  depot  of  goods  prohi¬ 
bited  in  France,  and  that  may  give  a 
colour  to  contrjlband  traffic,  can  be 
established  within  a  distance  of  four 
leagues  from  the  line  of  the  French 
custom-houses ;  and  in  case  of  tres¬ 
pass,  all  such  depots  shall  be  subject 
to  seizure,  though  upon  the  Dutch 
territory. 

XIV.  With  the  reserve  of  these 
restrictions,  and  so  long  as  they  shall 
be  in  operation,  his  Majesty  the  Em¬ 
peror  shall  suspend  the  prohibitory  de¬ 
cree  which  shuts  the  frontier  barriers 
between  Holland  and  France. 

XV.  Fully  confiding  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  engagements  result¬ 
ing  from  the  present  treaty  shall  be 
executed,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  King  guarantees  the  integrity  of 
the  Dutch  possessions,  such  as  they 
shall  be  pursuant  to  this  treaty. 

XVI.  The  present  treaty  shall  be 
ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchan¬ 
ged  at  Paris,  within  the  period  of  fif¬ 
teen  days,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

Done  at  Paris,  this  16th  of  March, 
1811.  (Signed) 

Champagny,  Duke  of  Cadore. 
The  Admiral  Verueuil. 

No  III. 

Decree  Jbr  annexing  Holland  to 
France. 

'  Palace  of  Rambou  illet,  July  9th,  18ia 

We,  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  King  of  Italy,  Protector  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Me¬ 
diator  of  tlie  Swiss  Confederation, 
&c.  &c.,  have  decreed,  and  hereby 
decree,  as  follow  : — 


Title  I. 

Art.  1.  Holland  is  united  t* 
France. 

2.  The  cit^  of  Amsterdam  shall 
be  the  third  aty  of  the  empire. 

S.  Holland  shall  have  six  senators, 
six  deputies  to  the  Council  of  State, 
25  deputies  to  the  Legislative  Body, 
and  two  judges  in  the  Court  of  Cas¬ 
sation. 

4.  The  officers  by  sea  and  land,  of 
whatever  rank,  shall  be  confirmed 
in  their  employments.  Commissions 
shall  be  delivered  to  them  signed  with 
our  hand.  The  royal  guard  shall  be 
united  to  our  imperial  guard. 

Title  II.— Of  the  Administration 
for  1810. 

5.  The  Duke  of  Placentia,  arch¬ 

treasurer  of  the  empire,  shall  repair 
to  Amsterdam  in  the  capacity  of 
our  lieutenant-general,  He  shall 
preside  in  the  council  of  ministers, 
and  attend  to. the  dispatch  . of  busi¬ 
ness.  His  functions  shall  cease  the  Ist 
of  January,  1811,'  the  period  when 
the  French  administration  shall  com¬ 
mence.  ,  .  j 

6.  All  the  public  functionaries,  of 
whatever  rank,  arc  confirmed  in  their 
employments. 

Title  III. — Of  the  Finances. 

7.  The  present  contributions  shall 
continue  to  be  levied  until  the  first 
of  January,  1811,  at  which  period 
the  country  shall  be  eased  of  that 
burden,  and  the  imposts  put  on  the 
satne  footing  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
empire. 

8.  The  budget  of  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements  shul  be  submitted  to  our 
approbation  before  the  Ist  of  August 
next.' 

Only  one  third  of  the  present 
amount  of  interest  upon  the  public 
debt  shall  be  carried  to  the  account 
of  expenditure  for  1810. 
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The  intereit  of  the  debt  for  1808 
■and  1809,  not  yet  paid,  shall  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one  third,  and  charged  on 
the  budget  of  1810.> 

9.  The  custom-houses  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  other  than  thoK  of  France,  shall 
be  organised  under  the  superintend¬ 
ance  of  our  director-general  of  the 
custom-houses.  The  Dutch  custom* 
houses  shall  be  incorporated  there¬ 
with. 

The  line  of  custom-houses,  now 
on  the  French  frontier,  shall  be  kept 
■up  until  the  1st  of  January,  1811, 
■when  it  shall  be  removed,  and  the 
communication  of  Holland  with  the 
empire  become  free. 

10.  The  colonial  produce,  actually 
in  Holland,  shall  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  owners,  upon  paying  a  duty 
of  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A  de¬ 
claration  of  the  amount  shall  be  made 
before  the  Ist  of  September  at  far¬ 
thest. 

The  said  merchandize,  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  duties,  may  be  imported 
into  France,  and  circulated  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  empire. 

Title  IV. 

11.  Thei-e  shall  be  at  Amsterdam 
a  special  administration,  presided 
over  by  one  of  our  counsellors  of 
state,  which  shall  have  the  superin¬ 
tendance  of,  and  the  necessary  funds 
to  provide  for  the  repairs  of  the  dikes, 
polders,  and  other  public  works. 

Title  V, 

12.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
month  there  shall  be  nominated,  by 
the  Legislative  Body  of  Holland,  a 
Commission  of  15  members,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Paris,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
council,  whose  business  shall  be  to 
regulate  definitively  all  that  relates 
to  the  public  and  local  debts,  and  to 
conciliate  the  principles  of  the  union 


with  the  localities  and  interests  of  the 
country. 

13.  Our  ministers  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of  thp  present  de¬ 
cree. 

(  Signed  )  NapOL^oit. 

By  the  Emperor. 

(Signed)  The  Minister  Sec.  of  State, 
H.  B.  Duke  of  Bassano. 

No.  IV. 

Act  of  Election  of  the  Prince  of  Pori- 
te  Corvo  (General  Bernadotte)  to 
be  Crown  Prince.  Dated  at  Stock- 
holnit  September  1,  1810. 

We,  the  undersigned,  States-Gene- 
ralof  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  Counts, 
Barons,  Bishops,  Representatives  of 
the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Burghers,  and 
Peasants,  assembled  in  the  Extraor¬ 
dinary  Diet  at  Orebro,  make  known, 
that  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Charles  Augustus  of  Schleswig  Hol¬ 
stein  Augustenburg,  elected  Prince 
Royal  of  Sweden,  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  being  deceased  without  heirs 
male,  and  judging  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  prevent  and  to  avert  the  danger  to 
the  independence  and  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  tne  rights 
and  privileges  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
might  resmt  from  a  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  and  a  consequent  election  ; 
exercising,  at  the  same  time,  the 
power  which  is  reserved  to  us  by  the 
ninety-fourth  article  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  6th  of  June.  1809,  of  elect¬ 
ing  in  such  case  a  new  dynasty  ; — 
for  these  reasons,  and  considering  that 
the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  and 
Lord  Jean  Baptiste  Jule  Bernadotte, 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  is  endowed 
with  virtues  and  qualities  which  give 
us  the  well-founded  hope  of  enjoying 
under  the  reign  of  that  prince  a  good 
administration  and  prosperity,  the 
fruits  of  a  legal,  energetic,  and  bene- 
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ficent  government,  We,  the  States- 
Genenu  of  Sweden,  t^n  the  propo> 
sition  of  our  august  King  now  reign< 
ing,  under  condition  that  the  said 
Pnnee  and  Lord  the  Prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo  have,  before  his  arrival  on  the 
Swedish  territory,  embraced  the  evan* 
gelical  Lutheran  religion,  and  signed 
the  conditions  drawn  up  by  us,  have 
voluntarily  elected,  by  free  and  unani> 
mous  suffrage,  for  ourselves  and  our 
descendants,  the  High  and  Mighty 
Prince  Jean  Baptiste  Jule  Bemadotte, 
Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  to  the  digni* 
ty  of  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  to 
reign  in  Sweden  and  its  dependencies 
after  the  decease  of  our  present  au¬ 
gust  sovereign  (whose  days  may  the 
Almighty  prolong  ! )  to  be  crowned 
King  of  Sweden,  and  receive  the  oath 
of  fidelity  ;  in  short,  to  govern  the 
kingdom  according  to  the  hteral  sense 
of  the  constitution  of  the  6th  of  June, 
1809,  and  of  the  other  laws  in  force, 
as  well  fundamental  as  general  and 
special,  the  whole  conformable  to  the 
answers  which  his  royal  highness  shall 
now  give,  and  afterwards  at  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne.  We  also  con¬ 
fer  on  the  legitimate  male  descendants 
of  his  royal  nighness,  the  right  of  fil¬ 
ling  the  throne  of  Sweden,  in  the  or¬ 
der  and  manner  which  are  literally 
prescribed  in  the  law  of  succession 
which  we  have  established. — We, 
the  States-General  of  Sweden,  have, 
in  consequence,  confirmed  the  present 
act  of  election,  by  the  signature  of 
our  names  and  affixing  our  seals. — 
Done  at  Orebro,  the  21st  of  August, 
in  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  1810. 

No.  V. 

Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Na¬ 
vigation  between  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  his  Rowl  Highness  the 
Pnnee  Regent  of  Portugal. — S^- 
2 


ed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the-  \^h  cf 

February,  1810. 

In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and 
undivided  Trinity. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  uni¬ 
ted  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portu^,  being 
equally  animated  with  the  desire,  not 
only  of  consolidating  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  ancient  friendship  and  good 
understanding  which  so  happily  sub¬ 
sist,  and  have  during  so  many  ages 
subsisted  between  the  two  crowns, 
but  also  of  improving  and  extending 
the  beneficial  effects  thereof  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  their  respective 
subjects,  have  thought  that  the  most 
efficacious  means  for  obtaining  these 
objects  would  be  to  adopt  a  liberal 
system  of  commerce,  founded  upon 
the  basis  of  reciprocity  and  mutual 
convenience,  which  by  discontinuing 
certain  prohibitions  and  prohibitory 
duties  might  procure  the  most  solid 
advantages  on  both  sides  to  the  na¬ 
tional  productions  and  industry,  and 
give  due  protection  at  the  same  time 
to  the  public  revenue,  and  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  fair  and  legal  trade.  For 
this  end,  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  have 
named  for  their  respective  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  Plenipotentiaries,  to  wit, 
his  Britannic  M^sty,  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  and  most  Excellent  Lord  Per¬ 
cy  Clinton  Sydney,  Lord  Viscount 
and  Baron  of  Strangford,  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  most  I^rourable  Privy 
Council,  -Knight  of  the  Military  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Bath,  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Portugueze  Order  of  the  Tower  and 
Sword,  and  his  Majesty’s  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  at  the  Court  of  Portugal ;  and 
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his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  of  Portugal,  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  and  most  Excellent  Lord  Dom 
Rodrigo  de  Sousa  Couttinho,  Count 
of  Liimares,  Lord  of  Payalvo,  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Orders  of  St  Bento  and 
of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  one  of  his 
Royal  Highness’s  Council  of  State, 
and  his  Principal  Secretary ,of  State 
for  the  Departments  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  and  War  ;  who,  after  having 
duly  exchanged  their  respective  full 
powers,  and  having  found  them  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
the  followingiuticles. 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  a  sincere 
and  perpetual  friendship  between  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portu^, 
and  between  their  neirs  and  succes¬ 
sors  ;  and  there  shall  be  a  constant 
and  universal  peace  and  harmony  be¬ 
tween  themselves,  their  heirs  and  suc¬ 
cessors,  kingdoms,  dominions,  provin¬ 
ces,  countries,  subjects,  and  vassals,  of 
whatsoever  quality  or  condition  they 
be,  without  exception  of  person  or 
place ;  and  the  stipulations  of  this 
present  article  shall,  under  the  favour 
of  Almighty  God,  be  permanent  and 
perpetuu. 

II.  There  shall  be  reciprocal  liber¬ 
ty  of  commerce  and  navigation  be¬ 
tween  and  amongst  the  respective 
subjects  of  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  in  all  and  several  the  territo¬ 
ries  the  dominions  of  either.  They 
may  trade,  travel,  sojourn,  or  esta¬ 
blish  themselves  in  all  and  several  the 
ports,  cities,  towns,  countries,  pro¬ 
vinces,  or  places  whatsoever  belong¬ 
ing  to  each  and  cither  of  the  two 
high  contracting  parties,  except  and 
save  in  those  from  which  all  foreign¬ 
ers  whatsoever  are  generally  and  po- 
sitively  excluded,  the  names  of  which 
places  may  be  hereafter  specified  in 
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a  separate  article  of  this  treaty.  Pro- 
vided,  however,  that  it  be  thoroughly 
understood,  that  any  place  belonging 
to  either  of  the  two  high  contracting 
parties,  which  may  hereafter  be  open- 
ed  to  the  commerce  of  the  subjects 
of  any  other  country,  shall  thereby 
be  considered  as  equally  opened,  and 
upon  correspondent  terms,  to  the 
subjects  of  the  other  high  contract¬ 
ing  party,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  had  been  expressly  stipulated  by 
the  present  treaty.  And  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty,  and  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
do  hereby  bind  and  engage  themselves 
not  to  grant  any  favour,  privilege,  or 
immunity,  in  matters  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  to  the  su^ects  of 
any  other  state,  which  shall  not  be 
also  at  the  same  time  respectively  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  subjects  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  gratuitously,  if 
the  concession  in  favour  of  that  other 
state  should  have  been  gratuitous, 
and  on  gving  quam  jrronme^  the 
same  compensation  or  equivalent,  in 
case  the  concession  should  have  been 
conditional. 

J II.  The  subjects  of  the  two  sove¬ 
reigns  respectively  shall  not  pay  in 
the  ports,  harbours,  roads,  cities, 
towns,  or  places  whatsoever,  belong¬ 
ing  to  either  of  them,  any  greater  du¬ 
ties,  taxes,  or  imposts,  ( under  what¬ 
soever  names  they  may  be  designated 
or  included)  than  those  that  are  paid 
by  the  subjects  of  the  most  favoured 
nation  ;  and  the  subjects  of  each  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  shall  en¬ 
joy  within  the  dominions  of  the  other 
the  same  rights,  privileges,  liberties, 
favours,  immunities,  or  exemptions, 
in  matters  of  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  that  are  granted,  or  may  hereaf¬ 
ter  be  granted,  to  the  subjects  of  the 
most  favoured  nation. 

IV.  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
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his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re> 
gent  of  Portngal,  do  stipulate  and 
agree,  that  there  shall  be  a  mrfect 
reciprocity  on  the  subject  of  the  du> 
ties  and  imposts  to  be  paid  by  the 
ships  and  vessels  of  the  high  contract* 
ing  parties  within  the  several  ports, 
harbours,  roads,  and  anchoring  places 
belonging  to  each  ef  them  ;  to  wit, 
that  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall 
not  pay  any  higher  duties  or  imposts 
(under  whatsoever  name  they  be  de¬ 
signated  or  implied)  within  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  hi^  Royri  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portug^,  than  the 
ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  portugd  shall  be 
bound  to  pay  within  the  dominions  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  vice  versa. 
Ana  this  agreement  and  stipulation 
shall  particularly  and  expressly  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  payment  of  the  duties 
known  by  the  name  of  port  charges, 
tonnage,  and  anchorage  duties,  which 
shall  not  in  any  case,  or  under  any 
pretext,  be  greater  for  British  ships 
and  vessels  within  the  dominions  of  his 
R^al  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal,  than  for  Portugueze  ships 
and  vessels  within  the  dominions  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  vke  versa. 

V.  The  two  high  contracting  par¬ 
ties  do  also  agree,  thiit  the  same  rates 
of  jiounties  and  drawbacks  shall  be 
established  in  their  respective  ports 
upon  the  exportation  of  goods  and 
merchandizes,  whether  those  goods 
or  merchandizes  be  exported  in  Bri¬ 
tish  or  in  Portugueze  ships  and  ves¬ 
sels  ;  that  is,  that  British  ships  and 
vessels  shall  enjoy  the  same  favour  in 
this  respect  within  the  dominions  of 
his  ^oyal  Highness  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  of  Portu^,  that  may  be  shown 
to  Portugueze  ships  and  vessels  with¬ 
in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Ma-, 


jesty,  and  vice  versa.  The  two  high 
contracting  parties  do  also  covenant 
and  agree,  that  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dizes  coming  respectively  from  the 
porta  of  either  of  them,  shall  pay  the 
same  duties,  whether  imported  in  Bri¬ 
tish  or  in  Portugueze  ships  or  vessels, 
or  otherwise ;  tWt  an  increase  of  du¬ 
ties  may  be  imposed  and  exacted  up¬ 
on  goods  and  merchandizes  coming' 
into  the  ports  of  the  dominions  of  hia 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal  from  those  of  his  Rntan- 
nic  Majesty  in  British  shipf,  equiva¬ 
lent,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  any 
increase  of  duties  tiut  may  hereafter 
be  imposed  upon  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dizes  coming  into  the  ports  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  from  those  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugd,  imported  in  Portugueze 
ships.  And  in  order  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  may  be  settled  with  due  exactness, 
and  that  nothing  may  be  left  unde¬ 
termined  concerning  it,  it  is  agreed, 
that  tables  shall  be  drawn  by  each 

Sovemment  respectively,  specifying 
le  difference  ot  duties  to  be  paid  on 
goods  and  merchandizes  so  imported 
in  British  or  Portugue^  ships  and 
vessels;  and  the  said  tables  (which 
shall  be  made  applicable  to  all  the 
ports  within  the  respective  dominions 
of  each  of  the  contracting  parties) 
shall  be  declared  and  adjudged  to 
form  part  of  this  preMnt  treaty. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  differences 
or  misun4erstandjng  with  respect  to 
the  regi|lations  whi^  may  respective¬ 
ly  constitute  a  British  or  Portugueze 
vessel,  the  high  contracting  parties 
agree  in  dcd^rl^gt  that  all  vessels 
buUt  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty,  and  owned,  navigated, 
and  registered  according  to  the  laws 
of  Great^Britain,  shall  be  considered 
as  British  vessels  ;  and  that  all  ships 
or  vessels  built  in  the  countries  be- 
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longing  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  or  in  any 
of  them,  or  ships  taken  by  any  of 
the  ships  or  vessels  of  war  belonging 
to  the  Portugueze  government,  or 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  domi* 
nions  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  having 
commissions  or  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  from  the  government  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  condemned  as  lawful  prize 
in  any  Court  of  Admiralty  of  the 
said  Portugueze  government,  and 
owned  by  the  subjects  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  or  any  of  them,  and  whereof 
the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the 
mariners,  at  least,  are  subjects  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal,  shall  be  considered  as 
Portugueze  vessels. 

VI.  The  mutual  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal  respectively,  in 
the  ports  and  seas  of  Asia,  are  ex¬ 
pressly  permitted  to  the  same  degree 
as  they  nave  heretofore  been  allowed 
by  the  two  crowns.  And  the  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  thus  permitted, 
•hall  hereafter,  and  for  ever,  be  placed 
on  the  footing  of  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  most  favoured  na¬ 
tion  trading  in  the  ports  and  seas  of 
Asia  ;  that  is,  that  neither  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  grant 
any  favour  or  privilege,  in  matters  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  any  other  state  trading  with¬ 
in  the  ports  and  seas  of  Asia,  which 
•hall  not  be  also  granted  yuaiKjiroftW 
on  the  aame  terms  to  tne  subjects  of 
the  other  contracting  party.  His 
Britannic  Majesty  engages  in  bis  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  his  heirs  and 
successors,  not  to  make  any  regujU* 
tion  which  may  be  prejudicial  or  in¬ 
convenient  to  the  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  subjects  of  his  Royal 
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Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por¬ 
tugal  w'ithin  the  ports  and  seas  of 
Asia,  to  the  extent  which  is  or  may 
hereafter  be  permitted  to  the  most 
favoured  nation.  And  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por- 
tu^  does  also  engage  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  that  of  bis  'heirs  and 
successors,  not  to  make  any  regula¬ 
tions  which  may  be  prejudicial  or  in¬ 
convenient  to  the  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  subjects  of  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty  within  the  ports,  seas, 
and  dominions  opened  to  them  by 
virtue  of  the  present  treaty. 

VII.  The  two  high  contracting  par¬ 
ties  have  resolved,  with  respect  to  the 
privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  subjects 
of  each  of  them  within  the  territories 
or  dominions  of  the  other,  that  the 
most  perfect  reciprocity  shall  be  ob¬ 
served  on  both  sides.  And  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  have  a  free  and  unques¬ 
tionable  right  to  travel,  and  to  reside 
within  the  territories  or  dominions  of 
the  other,  to  occupy  houses  and  ware¬ 
houses,  and  to  dispose  of  personal 
property  of  every  sort  and  denomi¬ 
nation,  by  sale,  donation,  exchange 
or  testament,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatsoever,  without  any  the  smallest 
impediment  or  hinderance  thereto. 
They  shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
any  taxesor  imposts  under  anypretext 
whatsoever,  greater  than  those  that 
are  paid  or  may  be  paid  by  the  native 
subjects  of  the  sovereign  in  whose 
dominions  they  may  be  resident. 
They  shall  be  exempted  from  all  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service  whatsoever, 
whether  by  sea  or  land.  Their  dwel¬ 
ling-houses,  warehouses,  and  all  the 
parts  and  appurtenances  thereof,  whe¬ 
ther  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
or  of  residence,  shall  be  respected. 
They  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  vex¬ 
atious  visits  and  searches,  nor  shall 
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any  arbitrary  examination  or  inspec¬ 
tion  of  their  books,  papers,  or  ac¬ 
counts  be  made  under  colour  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  understood,  that 
in  the  cases  of  treason,  contraband 
trade,  and  other  crimes,  for  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  which  provision  is  made  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  that  law  shall  be 
enforced  ;  it  being  mutually  declared 
that  false  and  malicious  adcusations 
‘  are  not  to  be  admitted  as  pretexts 
or  excuses  for  vexatious  visits  and 
searches,  or  for  examinations  of  com¬ 
mercial  books,  papers  or  accounts, 
which  visits  or  examinations  are  never 
to  take  place,  except  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  competent  magistrate,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  consul  of  the 
nation  to  which  the  accused  party 
may  belong,  or  of  his  deputy  or  re¬ 
presentative. 

VIII-  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  engages 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  nis 
heirs  and  successors,  that  the  com¬ 
merce  of  British  subjects  within  his 
dominions  shall  not  be  restrained,  in¬ 
terrupted,  or  otherwise  affected  by 
the  operation  of  any  monopoly,  con¬ 
tract,  or  exclusive  privileges  of  sale 
or  purchase  whatsoever ;  but  that  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  shall  have 
free  and  unrestricted  permission  to 
buy  and  sell  from  and  to  whomsoever, 
and  in  whatever  form  or  manner  they 
may  please,  whether  by  wholesale  or 
by  retail,  without  bemg  obliged  to 
give  any  preference  or  favour  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  said  monopolies,  con¬ 
tracts,  or  exclusive  privileges  of  sale 
or  purchase.  And  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty  does  on  his  part  engage  to  ob¬ 
serve  faithfully  this  principle  thus  re¬ 
cognized  and  laid  down  by  the  two 
high  contracting  parties. 

But  it  is  to  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood,  that  the  present  article  is  not 


to  be  interpreted  as  invalidating  or 
affecting  the  exclusive  right  possessed 
by  tbe  crown  of  Portu^  within  it* 
own  dominions  to  the  farm  for  the 
sale  of  ivory,  Brazil  wood,  urzela, 
diamonds,  gold  dust,  gtui-powder, 
and  tobacco  in  the  form  of  snuff ; 
provided,  however,  that  should  the 
above  mentioned  articles,  generally 
or  separately,  ever  become  articles  cu 
free  commerce  within  the  dominions 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portu^,  the  subjects  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  traffic  in  them  as  freely  and 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the 
most  favoured  nation. 

IX.  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  PortugsJ  have  agreed  and  resolved, 
that  each  of  the  high  contracting  par¬ 
ties  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate 
and  appoint  consuls  general,  consuls, 
and  vice  consuls  in  all  the  ports  of  the 
dominions  of  the  other  contracting 
party  wherein  theyareor  may  beneces- 
sary  for  the  ad  vancement  of  commerce, 
and  for  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
trading  subjects  of  either  crown.  But 
it  is  expressly  stipulated,  that  consuls, 
of  whatsoever  class  they  may  be,  shall 
not  be  acknowledged  nor  received, 
nor  permitted  to  act  as  such,  unless 
duly  qualified  by  theirown  sovereign, 
and  approved  of  by  the  other  sove¬ 
reign  in  whose  dominions  they  are 
to  be  employed  ;  consuls  of  all  classes 
within  the  dominions  of  each  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  are  respec¬ 
tively  to  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  reciprocity  and  equality  ;  and 
being  appointed  solely  for  tbe  pur¬ 
pose  of  facilitating  and  assisting  in 
affairs  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
they  are  only  to  possess  the  privileges 
which  belong  to  their  station,  and 
which  are  recognised  and  admitted 
by  all  governments  as  necessary  for 
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the  -dae  fulfilment  of  their  office  and 
employment.  They  are  in  all  cases, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  to  be  entire¬ 
ly  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  they  may  reside,  and  they 
are  also  to  enjoy  the  full  and  entire 
protection  of  those  laws  so  long  as 
they  conduct  themselves  in  obedience 
thereto. 

X.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  desiring  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  within  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  their  relations 
of  intercourse  with  his  own  subjects, 
is  pleased  to  grant  to  them  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  nominating  and  having  special 
magistrates  to  act  for  them  as  judges 
conservator  in  those  ports  and  cities 
of  his  dominions  in  which  tribunals 
and  courts  of  justice  are  or  may  here¬ 
after  be  established.  These  judges 
shall  try  and  decide  all  causes  brought 
before  them  by  British  subjects,  in 
the  same  manner  as  formerly,  and 
their  authority  and  determinations 
shall  be  respected ;  and  the  laws, 
decrees,  and  customs  of  Portugal  re¬ 
specting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge 
conservator  are  declared  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  renewed  by  the  present 
treaty.  They  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
plurality  of  the  British  subjects  resi¬ 
ding  in  or  trading  at  the  port  or  place 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge 
conservator  is  to  be  established  ;  and 
the  choice  so  made  shall  be  transmit¬ 
ted  to  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  am¬ 
bassador,  or  minister,  resident  at  the 
court  of  Portugal,  to  be  by  him  laid 
before  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  Royal  Highness’s  consent 
and  confirmation  ;  in  case  of  not  ob¬ 
taining  which,  the  parties  interested 
are  to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  un¬ 
til  the  royal  approbation  of  the  Prince 


Regent  be  obtained.  The  removal 
of  the  judge  conservator,  in  cases  of 
neglect  of  duty  or  delinquency,  is  also 
to  be  effected  by  an  application  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  of  Portugal  through  the  channel 
of  the  British  ambassador,  or  minister 
residentathis  Royal  Highness’seourt. 
In  return  for  this  concession  in  favour 
of  British  subjects,  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty  engages  to  cause  the. most  strict 
and  scrupulous  observance  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  be  paid  to  those  laws  by 
which  the  persons  and  property  of 
Portugueze  subjects  residing  within 
his  dominions  are  secured  and  protect¬ 
ed,  and  of  which  they  (in  common 
with  all  other  foreigners)  enjoy  the 
benefit,  through  the  acknowledged 
equity  of  British  jurisprudence,  and 
the  singular  excellence  of  the  British 
constitution.  And  it  is  further  sti¬ 
pulated,  that  in  case  any  favour  or 
privilege  should  be  granted  by  his 
Britannic  Majesty  to  the  subjects  of 
any  other  state,  which  may  seem  to 
be  analogous  to,  or  to  resemble  the 
privilege  of  having  judge  conserva¬ 
tors,  granted  by  this  article  to  British 
subjects  residing  in  the  Portugueze 
dominions,  the  same  favour  or  privi¬ 
lege  shall  be  considered  as  also  grant- 
ed  to  the  subjects  of  Portugal  re¬ 
siding  within  the  British  dominions, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were 
expressly  stipulated  by  the  present 
treaty. 

XI.  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugul,  agree  severally  to  grant 
the  same  favours,  honours,  immuni¬ 
ties,  privileges,  and  exemptions  from 
duties  and  imposts  to  their  respective 
ambassadors,  ministers,  or  accredited 
agents  at  the  courts  of  each  of  them  ; 
and  whatever  favour  either  of  the  two 
sovereigns  shall  grant  in  this  partiev- 
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lar  at  his  own  court,  the  other  sove¬ 
reign  engages  to  grant  the  same  at 
his  court. 

XII.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  declares 
and  engages  in  his  own  name,  and  in 
that  of  his  heirs  and  successors,  that 
the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majes¬ 
ty  residing  within  his  territories  and 
dominions  shall  not  be  disturbed, 
troubled,  persecuted,  or  annoyed  on 
account  of  their  religion;  but  that 
they  shall  have  perfect  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  therein,  and  leave  to  attend 
and  celebrate  divine  service  to  the 
honour  of  Almighty  God,  either 
within  their  own  private  houses,  or 
in  their  own  particular  churches  and 
chapels,  which  his  Royal  Highness 
does  now  and  for  ever  graciously 
grant  to  them  the  permission  of  build¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  within  his  do¬ 
minions  :  Provided,  however,  that 
the  said  churches  and  chapels  shall 
be  built  in  such  a  manner  as  externally 
to  resemble  private  dwelling  houses ; 
and  also,  that  the  use  of  bdls  be  not 
permitted  therein,  for  the  purpose 
of  publicly  announcing  the  time  of 
divine  service :  and  it  is  further  sti¬ 
pulated,  that  neither  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  any  other  foreign¬ 
ers  of  a  different  communion  from 
the  religion  established  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Portugal,  shall  be  persecu¬ 
ted  or  disquieted  for  conscience  sake, 
either  in  their  persons  or  property, 
so  long  as  they  conduct  themselves 
with  order,  decency,  and  morality, 
and  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
usages  of  the  country,  and  to  its  con¬ 
stitution  in  church  and  state  ;  but  if 
it  should  be  proved  that  they  preach 
or  declaim  publicly  against  the  catho¬ 
lic  religion,  or  that  they  endeavour 
to  make  proselytes  or  converts,  the 
parties  so  offending  may,  upon  mani¬ 
festation  of  their  delinquency,  be  sent 


out  of  the  country  in  which  the  of¬ 
fence  shall  have  been  committed ; 
and  those  who  behave  in  public  with 
disrespect  or  impropriety  towards  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  establish¬ 
ed  catholic  religion,  shall  be  amenable 
to  the  civil  police,  and  may  be  punish  j 
ed  by  fine,  or  by  confinement  within 
their  own  dwelhng  houses.  And  if 
the  offence  be  so  flagrant  and  so  enor¬ 
mous  as  to  disturb  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  or  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
institution  of  church  and  state  (as 
established  by  law,)  the  parties  so 
offending  may,  on  oue  proof  of  the 
fact,  be  sent  out  of  the  dominions 
of  Portugal.  Liberty  shall  also  be 
granted  to  bury  the  subjects  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  who  may  die  in 
the  territories  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  rortugal,  in 
convenient  places  to  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose ;  nor  shall  the  funerals 
or  sepulchres  of  the  dead  be  disturb¬ 
ed  in  anywise,  nor  upon  any  account. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  subjects  of 
Portugal  shall  enjoy  within  all  the 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
a  perfect  and  unrestrained  liberty  of 
conscience  in  all  matters  of  religion, 
agreeably  to  the  system  of  toleration 
established  therein.  They  may  freely 
perform  the  exercises  of  their  religion 
publicly  or  privately,  within  their 
own  dwelling  Houses,  or  in  the  chapels 
and  places  worship  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  withoutany  the  smallest 
hinderance,  annoyance,  or  difficulty 
whatsoever,  either  now  or  hereafter. 

XIII.  It  is  agreed  and  covenanted 
by  the  high  contracting  parties,  that 
packets  shall  be  established  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  two  courts,  and  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
their  respective  subjects.  A  conven¬ 
tion  shall  be  concluded  forthwith  on 
the  basis  of  that  which  was  signed  at 
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Rio  de  Janeiro  on  tbe  14th  day  of 
September,  1808,  in  order  to  settle 
the  terms  upon  which  the  said  packets 
are  to  be  established,  which  conren- 
tion  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time 
with  the  present  treaty. 

XIV.  It  is  agreed  and  covenanted, 
that  persons  guilty  of  high  treason, 
forgery,  or  other  offences  of  a  heinous 
nature,  within  the  dominions  of  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties,  shall 
not  be  harboured  nor  receive  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  dominions  of  the  other. 
And  that  neitherof  the  high  contract, 
ing  parties  shall  knowingly  and  wil¬ 
fully  receive  into  and  entertain  in 
their  service  persons,  subjects  of  the 
other  power,  deserting  from  the  mi¬ 
litary  service  thereof,  whether  by  sea 
or  land  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  shall  each  respectively  discharge 
any  such  person  from  their  service, 
upon  being  required  :  but  it  is  agreed 
and  declared,  that  neither  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  grant  to  any 
other  state  any  favour  on  the  subject 
of  persons  deserting  from  the  service 
of  that  state,  which  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  granted  also  to  the  other 
high  contracting  party,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  said  favour  had  been 
expressly  stipulated  by  the  present 
treaty.  And  it  is  further  agreed, 
that  in  cases  of  apprentices  or  sailors 
deserting  from  vessels  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  either  of  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  while  within  the  ports 
of  the  other  party,  the  magistrates 
shall  be  bound  to  give  effectual  as- 
sistance  for  their  apprehension,  on 
due  application  to  that  effect  being 
made  by  the  consul  general,  or  con¬ 
sul,  or  by  his  deputy  or  representa¬ 
tive  ;  and  that  no  public  body,  civil 
or  religious,  shall  have  the  power  of 
protecting  such  deserters. 

XV.  All  goods,  merchandizes,  and 
articles  whatsoever,  of  the  produce. 


manufacture,  industry,  or  invention 
of  the  dominions  and  subjects  of  hit 
Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  admitted 
into  all  and  singular  the  ports  and 
dominions  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  as 
well  in  Europe  as  in  America,  Af¬ 
rica,  and  Asia,  whether  consigned  to 
British  or  Portugueze  subjects,  on 
paying  generally  and  solely  duties  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  value  which  shall  be 
set  upon  them  by  a  tariff  or  table  of 
valuations,  called  in  the  Portuguese 
language  pautOf  the  principal  basis  of 
which  shall  be  the  sworn  invoice  cost 
of  the  aforesaid  goods,  merchandizes, 
and  articles,  taking  also  into  consider¬ 
ation  (as  far  as  may  be  just  or  prac¬ 
ticable)  the  current  prices  thereof  in 
the  coun^  into  which  they  are  im- 

gorted.  This  tariff  or  valuation  shall 
e  determined  and  settled  by  an  equal 
number  of  British  and  Portugueze 
merchants  of  known  integrity  and 
honour,  with  the  assistance,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  merchants,  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty’s  consul  general, 
or  consul,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Portugueze  merchants,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  sUperintendant,  or  ad¬ 
ministrator  general  of  the  customs, 
or  of  their  respective  deputies.  And 
the  aforesaid  tariff,  or  table  of  valua¬ 
tions,  shall  be  made  and  promulgated 
in  each  of  the  ports  belonging  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Portugal,  in  which  there  are  or  may 
be  custom-houses.  It  shall  be  con¬ 
cluded,  and  begin  to  have  effect  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  trea¬ 
ty,  and  certainly  within  the  space  of 
three  months,  reckoned  from  the  date 
of  that  exchange.  And  it  shall  be 
revised  and  altered  if  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  either  in  the  whole  or 
in  part,  whenever  the  subjects  of  his 
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Britannic  Majesty,  resident  within 
the  dominions  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  shall 
make  a  requisition  to  that  effect 
through  the  medium  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty’s  consul  general,  or  consul, 
or  whenever  the  trading  and  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  of  Portugal  shall 
make  the  same  requisition  on  their 
own  part. 

XV  I.  But  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  the  present  treaty,  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  abovementioned 
tariff,  snould  any  goods  or  merchan¬ 
dizes,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty,  arrive  in  the  ports  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  it  is  stipulated,  that  they  shall 
be  admitted  for  consumption  on  pay¬ 
ing  the  abovementioned  duties  or  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent.,  according  to  the  value 
set  on  them  by  the  tariff  now  actual¬ 
ly  established,  should  they  be  goods 
or  merchandizes  which  are  comprised 
or  valued  in  that  tariff ;  and  if  they 
should  not  be  comprized  or  valued  in 
that  tariff  (as  also  if  any  British  goods 
or  merchandizes  should  hereafter  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  ports  of  the  Portugueze 
dominions  without  having  been  spe¬ 
cifically  valued  and  rated  in  the  new 
tariff  or  pauta,  which  is  to  be  made 
in  consequence  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  preceding  article  of  the  present 
treaty)  they  shall  be  equally  admit¬ 
ted  on  paying  the  same  duties  of  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  according 
to  the  invoices  of  the  said  goods  and 
merchandizes,  which  shall  be  duly 
presented  and  sworn  to  by  the  par¬ 
ties  importing  the  same.  And  in 
case  that  any  suspicion  of  fraud  or 
unfair  practices  should  arise,  the  in¬ 
voices  shall  be  examined,  and  the 
real  value  of  the  goods  or  merchan¬ 
dizes  ascertained,  by  a  reference  to  an 


equal  number  of  British  and  Portu¬ 
gueze  merchants  of  known  integrity 
and  honour  ;  and  in  case  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  of.  opinion  amongst  them,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  equality  of  votes  upon 
the  subject,  they  shall  then  nominate 
another  merchant,  likewise  of  known 
integrity  and  honour,  to  whom  the 
iqatter  shall  be  ultimately  referred, 
and  whose  decision  thereon  shall  be 
final,  and  without  appeal.  And  in 
case  the  invoice  should  appear  to  have 
been  fair  and  correct,  the  goods  and 
merchandizes  specified  in  it  shall  be 
admitted  on  paying  the  duties  above- 
mentioned  of  fiueen  per  cent.,  and  the 
expences,  if  any,  of  the  examination 
of  the  invoice  shall  be  defrayed  by 
the  party  who  called  its  fairness  and 
correctness  into  q^uestion.  But  if  the 
invoice  shall  be  found  to  be  fraudu¬ 
lent  and  unfair,  then  the  goods  and 
merchandizes  shall  be  bought  up  by 
the  officers  of  the  customs  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Portugueze  government, 
according  to  the  value  specified  in 
the  invoice,  with  an  addition  of  ten 
er  cent,  to  the  sum  so  paid  for  them 
y  the  officers  of  the  customs  ;  the 
Portugueze  government  engaging  for 
the  payment  of  the  goods  so  valued 
and  purchased  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs  within  the  space  of  fifteen 
days,  and  the  expences,  if  any,  of  the 
examination  of  the  fraudulent  invoice 
shall  be  paid  by  the  party  who  pre¬ 
sented  it  as  just  and  fair. 

XVII.  It  is  agreed  and  covenanted, 
that  articles  of  military  and  naval 
stores  brought  into  the  ports  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal,  which  the  Portugueze 
government  may  be  desirous  of  ta¬ 
king  for  its  own  use,  shall  be  paid 
for  without  delay  at  the  prices  ap¬ 
pointed  by  .the  proprietors,  who  sh^l 
not  be  compelled  to  sell  such  articles 
on  any  other  terms. 
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And  it  is  further  stipulated,  that 
if  the  Portugueze  government  shall 
take  into  its  own  care  and  custodv 
any  cargo,  or  part  of  a  cargo,  with 
a  view  to  purchase,  or  otherwise,  the 
said  Portugueze  government  shall  be 
responsible  for  any  damage  or  injury 
that  such  cargo,  or  part  of  a  cargo, 
may  receive  while  in  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  officers  of  the  said 
Portugueze  government. 

XVIII.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  RegentofPortugalis pleased  to 
grant  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
the  privilege  of  being  assignantsfor  the 
duties  to  be  paid  in  the  custom-houses 
of  his  Royal  Highness’s  dominions, 
on  the  same  terms  and  on  giving  the 
same  security  as  are  required  from  the 
subjects  of  Portugal. 

And  it  is  on  the  other  hand  stipu¬ 
lated  and  agreed,  that  the  subjects  of 
the  crown  of  Portugal  shall  receive, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  just  or  legal,  the 
same  favour  in  the  custom-houses  of 
Great  Britain  as  is  shown  to  the  na¬ 
tural  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 

XlX.  His  Britannic  Majesty  does 
on  his  part  and  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  that  of  his  heirs  and  successors,  pro¬ 
mise  and  engage  that  all  goods,  mer¬ 
chandizes  and  articles  whatsoever,  of 
the  produce,  manufacture,  industry, 
or  invention  of  the  dominions  or  sub- 
jectsof  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  shall  be  received 
and  admitted  into  all  and  singular  the 
ports  and  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  on  paying  generally  and  on¬ 
ly  the  same  duties  that  are  paid  upon 
similar  articles  by  the  subjects  of  the 
most  favoured  nation. 

And  it  is  expressly  declared,  that 
if  any  reduction  of  duties  should  take 
place  exclusively  in  favour  of  Bri¬ 
tish  goods  and  merchandizes  import¬ 
ed  into  the  dominions  of  his  Royal 


Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  an  equivalent  reduction  shall 
take  place  on  Portugueze  goods  and 
merchandizes  imported  iqto  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty’s  dominions,  and  vice 
versOf  the  articles  upon  which  such 
equivalent  n;duction  is  to  take  place 
being  settled  by  previous  concert  and 
agreement  between  the  two  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties. 

It  is  understood,  that  any  such  re¬ 
duction  so  granted  by  either  party  tor 
the  other,  shall  not  be  gptmted  after¬ 
wards  (except  upon  the  same  terms 
and  for  the  same  compensation )  in 
favour  of  any  other  state  or  nation 
whatsoever.  And  this  declaration  it 
to  be  considered  as  reciprocal  on  the 
part  of  the  two  high  contracting  par¬ 
ties. 

XX.  But  as  there  are  some  articles 
of  the  growth  and  produce  of  Bra¬ 
zil,  which  are  excluded  from  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  home  consumption  of  the 
British  dominions,  such  as  sugar,  cof. 
fee,  and  other  articles  similar  to  the 
produce  of  the  British  colonies,  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  willing  to  favour 
and  protect  (as  much  as  possible) 
the  commerce  of  the  subjects  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal,  consents  and  permits 
that  the  said  articles,  as  well  as  all 
other  the  growth  and  produce  of 
Brazil,  and  all  other  parts  of  the- 
Portugueze  dominions,  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  warehoused  in  all  the 

Eorts  of  his  dominions,  which  shall 
e  by  law  ^pointed  to  be  warehou¬ 
sing  ports  for  those  articles,  for  the 
purpose  of  re-exportation,  under  due 
regulation,  exempted  from  the  great¬ 
er  duties  with  which  they  would  be 
charged  were  they  destined  for  con¬ 
sumption  within  the  British  domini¬ 
ons,  and  liable  only  to  the  reduced 
duties  and  expences  on  warehousing 
and  re-exportation. 
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XXL  In  like  manner,  ndtwithstand- 
ing  the  general  privilege  of  admission 
thus  granted  in  the  fifteenth  article 
of  the  present  treaty  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regjent  of  Por- 
tu^,  in  favour  of  all  goods  and  mer> 
chandizes,  the  produce  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  British  dominions ;  his 
Royal  Highness  reserves  to  himself 
the  right  of  imposing  heavy,  and 
even  prohibitory  duties  on  all  articles 
known  by  the  name  of  British  East 
Indian  goods  and  West  Indian  pro¬ 
duce,  such  as  sugar  and  coffee  which 
cannot  be  admitted  for  consumption 
in  the  Portugueze  dominions,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  same  principle  of  colonial 
policy,  which  prevents  the  free  ad- 
inission  into  the  British  dominions  of 
corresponding  articles  of  Brazilian 
produce. 

But  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  consents  that  all 
the  ports  of  his  dominions,  where 
there  are  or  may  be  custom<houses, 
shall  be  free  ports  for  the  reception 
and  admission  of  all  articles  whatso¬ 
ever,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
the  British  dominions,  not  destined 
for  the  consumption  of  the  place  at 
which  they  may  be  received  or  admit¬ 
ted,  but  for  re-exportation,  either  for 
other  ports  of  the  dominions  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  or  for  those  of  other  states. 
And  the  articles  thus  received  and 
admitted  (subject  to  due  regulations) 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  duties, 
with  which  they  would  be  charged 
if  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the 
place  at  which  they  be  landed  or 
warehoused,  and  liable  only  to  the 
same  expences  that  may  be  paid  by 
articles  of  Brazilian  produce  received 
and  warehoused  for  re-exportation  in 
the  ports  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s 
dominions. 

XXII.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  in  order 


to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  legiti¬ 
mate  commerce,  not  only  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  of 
those  of  Portugal,  with  other  states 
adjacent  to  his  own  dominions,  and 
with  a  view  also  to  augment  and  se¬ 
cure  that  part  of  his  own  revenue 
which  is  derived  from  the  collection 
of  warehousing  duties  upon  merchan¬ 
dize,  is  pleased  to  declare  the  port  of 
Saint  Catherines  to  be  a  free  port,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  terms  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article  of  the  present  trea- 

XXIII.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portug^,  being  de¬ 
sirous  to  place  the  system  of  com¬ 
merce  announced  by  the  present  trea¬ 
ty  upon  the  most  extensive  basis,  is 
pleased  to  take  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  by  it  of  publishing  the  deter¬ 
mination  pre-conceived  in  his  Royal 
Highness’s  mind  of  rendering  Goa  a 
free  port,  and  of  permitting  the  free 
toleration  of  all  r^igious  sects  what¬ 
ever  in  that  city  and  its  dependencies. 

XXIV.  All  trade  with  the  Portu¬ 
gueze  possessions  situated  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  continent  of 
Africa  (in  articles  not  included  in  the 
exclusive  contracts  possessed  by  the 
crown  of  Portugal,)  which  may  have 
been  formerly  aUowed  to  the  subjects 
of  Great  Bntain,  is  confirmed  and  se¬ 
cured  to  them  now,  and  for  ever,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  trade  which 
has  hitherto  been  permitted  to  Por¬ 
tugueze  subjects  in  the  ports  and  seas 
of  Asia  is  confirmed  and  secured  to 
them  by  virtue  of  the  sixth  article  of 
the  present  treaty. 

XXV.  But  in  order  to  give  due 
effect  to  that  system  of  perfect  re¬ 
ciprocity  which  the  two  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  are  willing  to  esta¬ 
blish  as  the  basis  of  their  mutual  re¬ 
lations,  his  Britannic  Majesty  con¬ 
sents  to  wave  the  right  of  creating 
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'factories  or  incorporated  bodies  of 
British  merchants,  under  any  name 
or  description  whatsoever,  within  the 
dominions  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal ;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  this  concession 
in  favour  of  the  wishes  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Por¬ 
tugal  shall  not  deprive  the  subjects 
of  his  Britannic  Majes^,  residing 
within  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  of 
the  full  enjoyment,  as  individuals  en¬ 
gaged  in  commerce,  of  any  of  those 
ri^ts  and  privileges  which  they  did 
or  might  possess  as  members  of  incor¬ 
porated  commercial  bodies  ;  and  also 
that  the  commerce  and  trade  carried 
on  by  British  subjects  shall  not  be 
restricted,  annoyed,  or  otherwise  af¬ 
fected  by  any  commercial  company 
whatever,  possessing  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges  and  favours  within  the  dominions 
of  Portugal.  And  his  Royal  High- 
neSs  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
does  also  engage  that  he  will  not  con¬ 
sent  nor  permit  that  any  other  nation 
or  state  shall  possess  factories  or  in¬ 
corporated  bodies  of  merchants  with¬ 
in  his  dominions,  so  long  as  British 
factories  shall  not  be  established  there¬ 
in. 

XXVI.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties  agree,  that  they  will  forthwith 
proceed  to  the  revision  of  all  other 
former  treaties  subsisting  between  the 
two  crowns,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  what  stipulations  contained  in 
them  are,  in  the  present  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  proper  to  be  continued  or  re¬ 
newed. 

It  is  agreed  and  declared,  that  the 
stipulations  contained  in  former  trea¬ 
ties  concerning  the  admission  of  the 
wines  of  Portugal  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  woollen  cloths  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  on  the  other,  shall  at  present  re¬ 
main  unaltered.  In  the  same  manner 
it  is  agreed,  that  the  favours,  privile- 
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-ges,  and  immunities  granted  by  either 
contracting  party  to  thi‘  subjects  of 
the  other,  whether  by  treaty,  decree, 
or  alvara,  shall  remain  unaltered,  ex¬ 
cept  the  power  grounded  by  former 
treaties,  of  carrying  in  the  ships  of 
either  country  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dises  of  any  description  whatever,  the 
property  of  the  enemies  of  the  other 
country,  which  power  is  now  mutual¬ 
ly  and  publicly  renounced  and  abro¬ 
gated. 

XXVII.  The  reciprocal  liberty  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  declared 
and  announced  by  the  present  treaty, 
shall  be  considered  to  extend  to  all 
goods  and  merchandizes  whatsoever, 
except  those  articles  the  property  of 
the  enemies  of  either  power,  or  con¬ 
traband  of  war. 

XXVIII.  Under  the  name  of  con¬ 
traband  or  prohibited  articles  shall  be 
comprehended,  not  only  arms,  can¬ 
non,  harquebusses,  mortars,  petards, 
bombs,  grenades,  saucisses,  cascasscs, 
carriages  for  cannon,  musket-rests, 
bandoliers,  gun-powder,  match,  salt¬ 
petre,  ball,  pikes,  swords,  head-pie¬ 
ces,  helmets,  cuirasses,  halberts,  jave¬ 
lins,  holsters,  belts,  horses,  and  their 
harness ;  but  generally  all  other  ar¬ 
ticles  that  may  have  been  specified 
as  contraband  in  any  former-  treaties 
concluded  by  Great  Britain  or  by 
Portugal  with  other  powers.  But 
goods  which  have  not  been  wrought 
into  the  form  of  warlike  instruments, 
or  which  cannot  become  such,  shall 
not  be  reputed  contraband,  much 
less  such  as  have  been  already  wrought 
and  made  up  for  other  purposes  ;  all 
which  shall  be  deemed  notcontraband, 
and  may  be  freely  carried  by  the  sub- 

{'ects  of  both  sovereigns  even  to  places 
>elonging  to  an  enemy,  excepting  on¬ 
ly  such  places  as  are  besieged,  block¬ 
aded,  or  invested  by  sea  or  land. 
XXIX.  In  case  any  ships  orvssr 
+  c 
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•els  of  war,  or  merchantmen,  should 
be  shipwrecked  on  the  coasts  of  either 
of  the  high  contracting  parties,  all 
•uch  parts  of  the  said  ships  or  vessels, 
or  of  the  furniture  and  appurtenances 
thereof,  as  also  of  goods  and  merchan' 
dizes  as  shall  be  saved,  or  the  produce 
thereof,  shall  be  faithfully  restored 
upon  the  same  being  claimed  by  the 
proprietors,  or  their  factors  duly  au¬ 
thorised,  paying  only  the  expences 
incurred  in  the  preservation  thereof, 
according  to  the  rate  of  salvage  set¬ 
tled  on  both  sides  (  saving  at  the  same 
time  the  rights  and  customs  of  each 
nation,  the  abolition  or  modification 
of  which  shall,  however,  be  treated 
upon  in  the  cases  where  they  shall  be 
contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
present  article);  and  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  will  mutually  inter¬ 
pose  their  authority,  that  such  of  their 
subjects  as  shall  take  advantage  of 
any  such  misfortune  may  be  severely 
punished. 

XXX.  And,  for  the  greater  secu¬ 
rity  and  liberty  of  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation,  it  is  further  agreed,  that 
both  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal,  shall  not  only  refuse  to 
receive  any  pirates  or  sea-rovers  what¬ 
soever  into  any  of  their  havens,  ports, 
cities,  or  towns,  or  permit  any  of  their 
subjects,  citizens,  or  inhabitants,  on 
either  part,  to  receive  or  protect  them 
in  their  ports,  to  harbour  them  in  their 
houses,  or  to  assist  them  in  any  man¬ 
ner  whatsoever;  but  further,  that  they 
shall  cause  all  such  pirates  and  sea- 
rovers,  and  all  persons  who  shall  re¬ 
ceive,  conceal,  or  assist  them,  to  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment,  for 
a  terror  and  example  to  others.  And 
all  their  ships,  with  the  goods  or  mer¬ 
chandizes  taken  b  v  them,  and  brought 
into  the  ports  belonging  to  either  of 
the  high  contracting  parties,  shall  be 


seized  as  far  as  they  can  be  discover¬ 
ed  and  shall  be  restored  to  the  own  ¬ 
ers,  or  the  factors  duly  authorised  or 
deputed  by  them  in  writing,  proper 
evidence  being  first  given  to  prove  the 
property,  even  in  case  sucli  effects 
should  have  passed  into  other  hands 
by  sale,  if  it  be  ascertained  that  the 
buyers  knew  or  might  have  known  that 
they  had  been  piratically  taken. 

XXXI.  For  the  future  security  of 
conunerce  and  friendship  between  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  of  Portugal,  and  to  the  end 
that  their  muturi  good  understanding 
may  be  preserved  from  all  interrup¬ 
tion  and  disturbance,  it  is  concluded 
and  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time  there 
should  arise  any  disagreement,  breach 
of  friendship,  or  rupture  between  the 
crowns  of  the  high  contracting  par¬ 
ties,  which  God  forbid,  (whidi  rup¬ 
ture  shall  not  be  deemed  to  exist  un¬ 
til  the  recalling  or  sending  home  of 
the  respective  ambassadors  and  minis¬ 
ters)  the  sul^ects  of  each  of  the  two 
parties  residing  in  the  dominions  of 
the  other  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
remaining  and  continuing  their  trade 
therein,  without  any  manner  of  inter¬ 
ruption,  so  long  as  they  behave  peace-  I 
ably,  and  commit  no  offence  against 
the  laws  and  ordinances  ;  and  in  case 
their  conduct  should  render  them  sus¬ 
pected,  and  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments  should  be  obliged  to  order 
them  to  remove,  the  term  of  twelve 
months  shall  be  allowed  them  for  that 
purpose,  in  order  that  they  may  re¬ 
tire  with  their  effects  and  property, 
whether  intrusted  to  individuals  or 
to  the  state. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  this  favour  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  those  that  shall  act  in  any 
manner  contrary  to  the  establishea 
laws. 
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XXXII.  It  is  agreed  and  stipula¬ 
ted  br  the  high  contracting  parties, 
that  the  present  treaty  shall  be  unli¬ 
mited  in  point  of  duration'}  that  the 
obligations  and  conditions  expressed 
or  implied  in  it  shall  be  perpetual  and 
immutable  ;  and  they  shdl  not  be 
changed  or  affected  in  any  manner  in 
case  nis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  his  heirs  or  suc¬ 
cessors,  should  again  establish  the  seat 
of  the  Portuguese  monarchy  with¬ 
in  the  European  dominions  of  that 
crown. 

XXXIII.  But  the  two  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  do  reserve  to  them¬ 
selves  the  right  of  jointly  examining 
and  revising  the  several  articles  of  this 
treaty  at  the  expiration  of  15  years, 
counted  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  thereof,  and  of  then  proposing, 
discussing,  and  making  such  amend¬ 
ments  or  additions,  as  the  real  inte¬ 
rests  of  their  respective  subjects  may 
seem  to  recj^uire.  It  being  understood 
that  any  stipulations  which  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  revision  of  the  treaty  shall  be 
objected  to  by  either  of  the  two  high 
contracting  parties,  shall  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  suspended  in  its  operation  until 


the  discussion  concerning  that  stipu¬ 
lation  shall  be  terminated,  due  notice 
being  previously  given  to  the  other 
contracting  party  of  the  intended  sus¬ 
pension  of  such  stipulation,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  mutual  inconve¬ 
nience. 

XXXIV.  The  several  stipulations 
and  conditions  of  the  present  treaty 
shall  begin  to  have  effect  from  the 
date  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  ratifi¬ 
cation  thereof ;  and  the  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  ratification  shall  take  place 
in  the  city  of  London  within  the  space 
of  four  months,  or  sooner,  if  possible, 
to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the 
signature  of  the  present  treaty. 

In  witness  whereof  we  the  under¬ 
signed,  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  M^esty  andof  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  PVince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
in  virtue  of  our  respective  full  powers, 
have  signed  the  present  treaty  with 
our  hands,  and  have  caused  the  seals 
of  our  arms  to  be  set  thereto. 

Done  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ten. 

(L.  S.)  Strangford. 

(L.  S.  j  Conor  oe  Linhares. 
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